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CHEAPNESS  AND  PORTABILITY. 


SPLENDID  LIBRABY  EDITIONS, 

BEAUTIFULLY  PRINTED  ON  SUPERFINE  PAPER,  IN  A  CLEAR,  BOLD,  AND 
LSOIBLB  TYPE;  WITH  VERY  FINE  P011TJ2AITS,  ENQ  RAVED  BY 

ELLIS,  LONGACRE,  &c.  &c. ; 

COPIOUS  UOOHAPHICAL  MEMOIRS,  AMD  FAC- SIMILES  OF  HANDWRITINa. 

PUBLISHED  BY  J.  GRIGG, 
^o.  9,  North  Fourth  Stbect,  Philadelphia* 


BVr.tlVS  WORKS,  complete  in  1  vol.  8vo.. 
incluiiing  ftJl   liij  Suppressed  and  Attributed 

BITRNS*  POETICAL  &  PROSE  WORKS, 
ettini'Uic  in  1  vol.  8vo. 

COWPER  AND  THOMSON'S  PROSE 
AND  POETICAL  WORKS,  complete  in  1 
%«jl  8vo..  inrlmUn^  two  hundre<l  and  fifty  seven 
letters*,  and  nurniry  Pocnii*  of  Cow|>er,  never  be- 
fon*  puUirtltcd  in  thifl  country ;  and  of  Thomson, 
a  (M*w  aiul  iiitrrcKtiiijr  Memoir,  and  upwards  of 
l>»-ci!(v  nt'W  {MM'ins  for  the  first  time  printed, 
fruni  W\^  own  Mb.,  taken  fn^ffl  a  late  edition  of 
liie  Aldii^  Poet«,  now  puliiii»lung  in  London. 

COLF.RIDGE,  SITKLLEY,  AND  KEATS' 
POETICAL  WORKS,  complete  in  1  vol.  8m 

GOLDSMITH'S  ANIMATED  NATURE, 
id  4  \c4&  dvo.,  illiiitralod  ^ith  eighty-five  cop- 
prr-pLtca. 

Tfcnii  is  a  work  thad  should  be  in  the  Library  of 
v^f  i>  C&inily,  bcinjt  vrritlrn  by  one  of  tlio  mo«t  ta- 
Iruicd  autfaibm  in  the  Eq^liah  language. 

GC.LDSMITH'S  POETICAL  AND  MIS- 
CELLANEOUS WORKS,  ooropIelBin  1  vol. 

*'  GddtmHh  can  never  be  made  obsokte,  while 
dtWu«  (fcnJiu,  ezquiflto  feeling,  fine  invention, 
Ua*  moA  harrmtruous  iMire,  ajid  the  happiest  dic- 
t«.ci,  arc  at  all  Taluod." 

JOSKPHUa*    (PLAVIUS)    WORKS,    the 

W\mM  and  anthentic  Jewi»n  hif4orian,  and  cc- 

b.tntrd   warrior;  oontaiiiint^  twenty  bfx)ka  of 

\j%r  Jcwisii  anti'|uitiea.  arvcn  books  of  the  Jcw- 

u*\  ti.ir,  antl  t}>e  lilV  of  Jo«c^»]»U5,  wriiton  by 

liLH^tlf.  irinaLitrd  from  the  on^uial  Greek,  ac- 

ttinUnj  t>  ll:iv«Toartip'«  ark:urale  eintion ;  to- 

r^Airj  with  #'X(»Unfllory  nolea  and  olwor>'ation». 

Hr.,i»r  ri«hcd  wjlli  clrjjout  cn^?ravinn;g.     By  the 

Uir  Wilttatn  WluMtnn,  A.  M.,  from  the  laat 

Lr.fidon  ctliiioD,  con)]>lcte  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

All  tficce  who  with  to  poascas  a  beautiful  and 

r  m-i  r*ipr  of  thit  invaluable  work,  would  do  well 

I*  \i*irr\\xvt  lliia  edition.     It  is  for  aale  at  all  the 

fri*«*i|<ai  boijk   aUirea  in  tlie  United  Suu*9,  by 

r  .-.riifv  rotrclianta  gcneially  in  the  Southern  and 

Wiaitm  Shakes,  ajtd  at  a  very  low  price. 

MOORE'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  romplet*; 


MILTON,  YOUNG,  GRAY,  &  BEATTTE'S 
POETICAL  WORKS,  complete  in  1  vol.8vo. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  POETICAL 
WORKS,  complete  in  1  vol.  8vo. 

THE  WORKS  OF  LAWRENCE  STERNE, 
in  1  vol.  8vo.,  with  a  life  of  the  author,  wriltcii 
by  himself. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OP  ROGERS, 
CAMPBELL,  MONTGOMERY,  LAMB, 
AND  RIRK  WHITE,  complete  in  1  vol.  8\o. 

No  public  or  private  Library  which  does  not 
include  the  principal  part  of  the  a[x>ve,  can  be 
deemed  complete. 

In  thua  publishing  the  works  of  the  most  cele- 
brated British  Classics  and  Poets,  J.  Grigg  hus 
in  view  to  facilitate  their  acquisition  by  reducing 
them  to  a  compact  form,  Sflering  them  at  a  low 
price,  and  avoiding  a  heavy  expense  in  binding. 
thu5  rendering  them  jiortabie  to  the  Traveller  and 
available  to  the  Economist.  From  the  attention 
bestowed  on  the  execution  of  these  editions,  thty 
are,  in  all  respects,  worthy  of  a  distinguished  place 
in  every  public  and  private  Library. 

J.  G.  wUl,  from  time  to  time,  continue  to  publish 
works  on  tlie  same  cheap  and  elegant  plan. 

The  above  books  can  be  had  in  complete  sets  in 
a  uniform  style  of  binding,' or  in  single  volumr.q, 
as  well  as  all  of  J.  Grieg's  School,  Law.  Medical, 
and  Miscellaneous  Publications,  from  the  pririci- 

f>al  Booksellers  in  the  United  States. — 6rdo^^ 
brwardcd  by  country  merchants  will  meet  proniii* 
attention. 


SAY'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.— A  Tr*>a- 
tisc  on  Political  Economy,  or  the  Productioii, 
Distribution,  and  Consumption  of  Wealth,  by 
Joan  Haptiste  Say.  Fourth  American  edition, 
with  Aclditional  Notes,  by  C.  C.  Biddlc,  Ewj , 
2  vols,  in  1,  8vo. 

The  editor  of  the  North  An.erican  Review, 
speaking  of  Say,  observes,  that  •*  he  is  the  most 
iMipular,  and  perhaps  the  most  able  writer  on  Po- 
litical Eiconbmy  since  the  time  of  Smith." 

It  would  be  beneficial  to  our  country  if  all  tho<>e 
who  arc  aspiring  to  oflice  were  required  by  their 
constituents  to  be  conversant  with  the  pages  of 
Say. 

RUSH  ON  THE  MIND,  new  fine  edition. 
in  1  vol.  8vo. 


JOHN  GKIGG, 

No.  9,  NORTH  FOURTH  STREET, 

Has  published  the  following  valuable  Law  Books. 


ij^LACKSTONE'S  COMMENTARIES,  by 
^'^   Ciurutian,  Aichbold  &.  Chitty,  2  toIs.  8vo. 

CHITTY  ON  CONTRACTS,  a  new  and 
practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Contracts, 
not  ander  Seal,  and  upon  the  usual  Defences  to 
actions  thereon;  with  corrections  and  additional 
references  of  recent  English  and  American  De- 
cisions, by  Francis  I.  Tronbat,  Esq.,  second 
American  edition,  in  I  vol.  8vo. 
All  persons  of  busiftess  will  greatly  bene6t  them- 
selves by  an  attentive  perusal  of  this  valuable  work. 

FONBLANaUE'S  CELEBRATED  TREA- 
TISE ON  EaUITY,  a  new  ediUon,  with 
considerable  additions,  by  A.  Lausatt,  Esq.,  in 
2  vols.  8vo. 

PETERS'  CONDENSED  REPORTS  OP 
CASES  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  containing  the  whole  Series  of  Decisions 
of  the  Court  from  its  organization  to  the  com- 
mencement of  Peters's  Reports,  at  Jannary 
Term,  1827.  With  copious  Notes  of  Parallel 
Cases  in  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  Courts  of  the 
United  States,  m  6  vols.  8vo. 

The  reported  decisionfl  in  the  Circuit  and  Dis- 
trict Courts  of  the  United  States,  upon  similar 
points,  ore  also  collected  and  digested  in  the  work, 
as  notes ;  and  abstracts  of  tho»e  Cases,  and  also 
of  the  collateral  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
are  given,  so  that  the  Professional  Grentleman  and 
the  Student,  wUl  be  in  possession  of  all  the  adju- 
dicated Law  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  in 
an  authoritative,  condensed,  and  arranged  form. 

PETERS'  REPORTS.^Reports  of  Cases  ar- 
gued and  determined  in  the  Supreme  (9^ourt  of 
the  United  States,  by  Richard  reters,  Esq.,  Re- 
porter of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the    United 
Statm,  in  4  vols,  royal  8vo.^— These  Reports  are 
publislied  annually',  in  July. 
"  There  is  at  Washington  a  power,  which  has 
neither  guards,  nor  pahu:cs,  nor  treasures;  it  is 
neither  surrounded  b^  clerks,  nor  overloaded  with 
record3.     It  has  for  its  arms  only  truth  and  wis- 
dom.    Its  magnificence  consists  in  its  justice,  and 
the  pub!i(»ty  of  its  acts.    This  power  is  called  the 
Supreme  Cburtof  the  United  SUtcs." 

No  Law  Library  can  be  conadered  as  complete 
unless  the  Dedsions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  occupy  a  place  in  it. 

SAUNDERS*  REPORTS,  in  3  vols,  royal  8vo. 

The  fourth  American,  from  the  fifth  London 

edition. — This  edition  contains  one  third  more 

matter  than  any  previous  one. 

In  the  case  of  Bullvthorp  w.  Turner,  Willis's 
Reports,  479,  Lord  Ciiief  Justice  Willis  having 
cited  the  authority  of  Saunders,  observed,  "that  he 
was  so  very  learned  a  mail,  and  so  well  skilled  in 
pleading,  that  no  other  authoritiei  need  be  men- 
tioned after  him." 


TOLLER  ON  THE  LAW  OP  EXECU- 
TORS AND  ADMINISTRATORS,  with 
notes  and  refeienoetf  to  American  authoiiiieM, 
by  Ed.  D.  Ingraham,  Esq.,  in  1  vol.  8vo. 

The  above  work  is  not  only  absolutely  necm- 
saiy  finr  every  genUeman  of  tne  Bar,  but  will  be 
found  a  very  valuable  guide  to  every  individual 
who  is  left  an  execvtor  or  ailministrator.  The  co- 
pious notes  added  to  this  edition  by  the  American 
editor,  render  it  veiy  valuable. 

RUSSEL'S  REPORTS  OP  CASES  in  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery,  during  the  time  of 
Loni  Chanoelbr  Eldon.    1  voL  €vo. 

CONDENSED  ENGLISH  CHANCERY 
REPORTS.— The  Reports  which  begin  the 
series  of  Condensed  English  Chancery  Import*, 
are  those  of  Messrs.  Simons  and  Stuart,  com- 
mencing in  1821,  and  containing,  in  two  vol- 
umes, tne  cases  decided  in  the  Vioe-Cbanccllor*s 
Court  ftom  that  period  to  1826,  when  Mr.  Si- 
mons became  the  sole  Reporter. 

In  the  same  volume  will  be  included  the  second 
of  Mr.  Russet's  Reports  of  Cases  decided  in  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  years  1825  and 
1827.  The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Russcrs  Reporto 
has  already  been  re-publishcd  in  this  country,  and 
may  be  procured  of  the  principal  Booksellers  in 
the  United  States. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Condensed  English 
Chancery  Reports  contains  the  first  and  secomi 
Simons's  Reports  of  Cases  in  tlie  Vioi-Chanc^l- 
lor's  Court,  and  tlio  third  and  fourth  Rumoirs 
Cases  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery ;  thusbrin^- 
ing  down  the  whole  srrics  of  Dvciiaions  to  1828, 
inclusive. 

The  subsequent  volumes  will  contain  the  whole 
of  the  later  Chancer)'  Decisions  in  the  Iliirh  (*ourt 
of  Chancery  and  in  the  Vic«-Oliancelk)r's  Court 
condensed;  they  will  bo  puMisheil  here,  inim^ 
diately  aft«r  their  appearance  in  England. 

This  Work  will  be  invaluable  to  the  American 
Bar. 

As  a  limited  number  of  copt<«  will  only  bo 
printed,  those  who  wish  to  poaseas  the  work,  can 
secure  a  copy  by  an  early  subscription.  Book* 
sellers,  generally,  in  the  UnitiHi  8tat«i,  will  re- 
ceive subscriptions  for  this  Work. 

The  price,  to  suliscribeis,  will  be  S5  per  volume, 
handsomely  bound  In  calf;  to  nonnuibKribcrs, 
05  50  per  volume. 

Law  Ltbr ARIES  supplit*d  on  the  moit  favour* 
able  terms,  and  all  ordcn  thankfully  received,  and 
promptly  attended  to. 

AU  the  mew  LawBooki  Ibraale  as  soon  as  pub- 
lished. 


PUBUSHED  BY  J.  GRIGG, 
Na  %  NORTH  foimn  errREBT,  Philadelphia, 

And  far  taU  by  the  principal  Booksellers  in  the  United  States. 


THE    PHARMACOPCEIA    of  the    United 
^i«te«,  npT»od  edition,  by  authority  of  the  Na- 
titvriAl  Medicd  Convention,  which  met  in  Wa«h- 
in;^oti,  in  January,  1830,  in  1  voL  8vo. 
AIJ  persons  orrVenn^  thiB  work  will  pleaM  say 

^i^  Philadelphia  edition  of  1831." 

VFXPEACPS  ELEMENTARY  TREA- 
TISE ON  THE  ART  OF  MIDWIFERY, 
<vf  ilir  prtnt-iptes  of  Tokok^y,  and  Embryology, 
in  1  lol.  8ro.  Traosiated  from  the  Fzeoch,  by 
rharies  D-  Mei^,  M.  D.  &c. 

T^i»  is  a  new  work,  and  is  said  to  be  a  Tery 
^\h:.iHIr  one,  by  many  who  are  emioently  qualified 

COOPERS  FIRST  LrXES  OF  THE 
PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY:  dcsi^rncd  as 
sn  iijtroiiurtion  lor  students,  and  a  concise  book 
rf  ivipTrnoc  for  practitioners.  By  Samuel  Coop- 
er iL  D.  With  Notes  by  Alexander  H.  Stc- 
▼i^rps  M  p.,  and  additional  Notes  and  an  Ap- 
^■adtx.  by  Dr.  S.  M'Clellan.  Third  American, 
tKxa  the  last  London  edition,  revised  and  cor- 
itcted.  With  aercral  new  plates  and  wood  cuts, 
is  2  vok.  8ta 

T>iM  work  w  highly  esteemed  by 'all  the  disdn* 
n  9.Sft|  of  the  metlical  profession ;  and,  in  many 
^  c«r  ^iledJcal  Schools,  is  used  as  a  Text  Book. 

EKCRLES  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 
A  Trcilia*  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Me- 
fi>^n^,  in  2  viA*.  6^o.  By  John  Eberle,  M.  D. 
Pruiirs*cr  of  Materia  Medica  and  Obstetrics  in 
lix  Je&rson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 
Tnis  is  one  of  the  most  valoable  works  on  the 

Pnrticv  of  Me*ikine,  that  has  ever  iasaed  from 

IV  Aioefkan  Piess. 

A  TREATl«iE  6S  THE  MATERIA  ME- 
LH^\  AND  THERAPEUTICS,  in  2  vols. 
Tfjrl  etlition.  improved  and  greatly  enlarged. 
F*  John  EAxxie,  M  D.  Professor  of  Materia 
Nfrdica  and  Ohs^rics  in  the  Jefferson  Medical 
C^^r^ti :  Member  of  the  American  Piiilosophi- 
cii  Sgciciy,  Corrra  ponding  Member  of  the  Me- 
<^2^i>C2ururgical  Society,  &c 


M.XNCAL  OF  GENERAL  ANATOMY. 
'>4iuit»ing  a  concise  description  of  the  EUemen- 
urr  7'^«ue«  of  the  Human  Body.  From  the 
trrst:h  of  A.  L.  Bayle  and  H.  HoUaxd.  By 
i^  Ij.  Grott,  M-  D- 

V^TirAL  OF  THE  ELEMENTS  OF 
OPERATIVE  SURGERY:  arranged  so  as 
it  a&s*d  a  oonctae  and  accurate  description  of 
tt^  fMBi't  slate  of  tlie  Science  in  Paris.  From 
Fiench  of  A.  TavcmieT,  Doctor  of  Modi- 


cine  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris;  lale  Surgeon  to 
the  3d  Regiment  of  Artillery,  Ac.  &c  By  S. 
D.  Gross,  M.  D. 

MANUAL  OF  PRACTICAL  OBSTET- 
RICS: arranged  so  as  to  afford  a  concise  and 
accurate  description  of  the  Management  of  Pre- 
ternatural Labours ;  preceded  by  an  account  of 
the  Mechanism  of  Natural  Labour.  From  the 
French  of  Julius  Hutin,  Doctor  of  Medicine  of 
the  Faculty  of  Paris,  Professor  of  Obstetrics, 
and  of  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children, 
&c.  &c.  &c.    By  S.  D.  Gjoss,  M.  D. 

ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY:  including 
the  recent  discoveries  and  doctrines  of  the  Sci- 
ence. By  Edward  Turner,  M.  D.  Professor  in 
the  Loudon  University ;  F.  R-  S.  E.  &c.  &c. — 
With  important  corrections  and  additions,  by 
Franklin  Bache,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  Franklui  Institute. 

HUFELAND  ON  SCROFULOUS  DIS- 
EASES, 1  vol.  12mo. 

BICHAT  ON  PATHOLOGY,  in  1  vol.  8vo. 

RUSH  ON  THE  MIND,  new  fine  edition,  1 

vol.  8vo. 

This  work  is  valuable  and  highly  interesting  for 
intelligent  readers  of  every  profofision  ;  it  is  replete 
with  curious  and  acute  remarks,  Iwth  medical  and 
metaphysical,  and  deserves  particular  praise  for  the 
terseness  of  its  diction. 


SCHOOIi  BOOKS, 

Torrey's  First  Book  for  Children, 

Spelling  Book,  or  Second  for  Children. 

— — «    Pleasing  Companion. 

Moral  Instructor. 

Smiley's  Arithmetical  Tables. 

Arithmetic  in  Dollars  and  Cents. 

Key  to  ditto,  for  Teachers. 

Geography  and  Atlas,  improved. 

Grimshaw's  History  of  the  United  States. 

— ^—       Hirttory  of  England. 

History  of  Greece. 

—  History  of  Rome,  with  Ctuestions  and 

Keys  to  each. 

—  Ladies'  Lexicon. 
Conversations  on  Chemistry. 

on  Natural  Philosophy. 

Grigg's  American  Schod  Atlas. 

Walker's  Dictionaries. 

Murray's  Exercl«»e8  and  Key,  12mo  edition. 

Horace  Delohini. 

Virgil  Delp^ini, 

Clark's  Ciesar  Delphini.  , 

Hutchinson's  Zenophon,  with  Note*  and  a  Latin 

translation  under  the  Greek  in  each  page. 
Life  of  Gieneral  Marion. 
T.ife  of  General  Waahington,  &c  &c 


PUBUSHED  BY  J.  GRIGG,  PHILADELPHIA, 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Sfi  tlie  fXmnitm  SUftmr. 


No  WORK  upon  political  economy,  since  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Adam  Smith's  profound  and  original  Inquiry  into  the  Na- 
ture and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  has  attracted  such 
general  attentiouyand  received  such  distinguished  marks  of  ap- 
probation from  competent  judges,  as  the  "  Traite  D'Econo- 
mie  Politique"  of  M.  Say.  It  was  first  printed  in  Paris  in  the 
year  1808;  and,  subsequently,  has  passed  through  five  large 
editions,  that  have  received  various  corrections  and  improve- 
ments from  the  author.  Translations  of  the  work  have  been 
made  into  the  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  other  languages; 
and  it  has  been  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  all  the  universities 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  which  this  new  but  essential 
branch  of  liberal  education  is  now  taught  The  four  former 
American  editions  of  this  translation  have  also  been  introduced 
into  many  of  the  most  respectable  of  our  own  seminaries  of 
learning. 

It  is  unquestionably  the  most  methodical,  comprehensive,  and 
best  dig&iUdd  treatise  on  the  elements  of  political  economy, 
that  has  yet  been  presented  to  the  world.  It  exhibits  a  clear 
and  systematical  view  of  all  the  solid  and  important  doctrines 
of  this  veiy  extensive  and  difficult  science,  unfolded  in  their 
proper  order  and  connexion.  In  the  establishment  of  his  prin- 
ciples, the  author's  reasonings,  with  but  few  exceptions,  are 
logical  and  accurate,  delivered  with  distinctness  and  perspi- 
coityt  and  generally  supported  by  the  fullest  and  most  satis- 
factory illustrations.    A  rigid  adherence  to  the  inductive 
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method  of  investigation,  in  the  prosecution  of  almost  every 
part  of  his  inquiry,  has  enabled  M.  Say  to  eiSTect  a  nearly  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  numerous  and  complicated  phenomena  of 
wealth,  and  to  enunciate  and  establish,  with  all  the  evidence 
of  demonstration,  the  simple  and  general  laws  on  which  its 
production,  distribution,  and  consumption  depend.  The  few 
slight  and  inconsiderable  errors  into  which  the  author  has  fal* 
len  do  not  affect  the  general  soundness  and  consistency  of  his 
text,  although,  it  is  true,  they  are  blemishes  that  darken  and 
disfigure  it  But  these  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  the  false 
conclusions  involved  in  them  may  be  easily  detected  and  re* 
futed  by  recurrence  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  work^ 
with  which  they  manifestly  are  at  variance,  and  contradict 

The  foundation  of  the  science  of  political  economy  was 
firmly  laid,  and  the  only  successful  method  of  conducting  our 
inquiries  in  it  pointed  out  and  exemplified  by  the  illustrious 
author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations ;  a  number  of  its  leading 
doctrines  were  also  developed  and  explained  by  other  eminent 
writers  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  who,  about  the  same  time, 
were  engaged  in  investigating  the  nature  and  causes  of  social 
riches*  But  neither  the  scientific  genius  and  penetrating  saga- 
city of  the  former,  nor  the  profound  acuteness  and  extensive 
research  of  many  of  the  latter,  enabled  them  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete discovery  of  all  the  actual  phenomena  of  wealth,  and 
thus  to  efiect  an  entire  solution  of  the  most  abstruse  and  diffi- 
cult problems  in  political  economy ;.  those,  namely,  which  de- 
monstrate the  true  theory  of  value  and  unfold  tlie  real  sources 
of  production.  Aided,  however,  by  the  valuable  materials 
collected  and  arranged  by  the  labours  of  his  distinguished 
predecessors,  and  proceeding  in  the  same  path,  our  author, 
with  the  closeness  and  minuteness  of  attention  due  to  this  im- 
portant study,  has  succeeded  in  examining,  under  all  their 
aspects,  the  general  facts  which  the  ground-work  of  the  sci- 
ence presents,  and  by  rejecting  and  excluding  the  accidental 
circumstances  connected  with  them,  has  thus  established  its 
ultimate  laws  or  principles. 

Accordingly,  by  pursuing  the  inductive  method  of  investi- 
gation, M.  Say,  in  the  most  strict  and  philosophical  manner. 
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has  deduced  the  true  nature  of  value,  traced  up  its  origin,  and 
presented  a  clear  and  accurate  explanation  of  its  theory.  His 
definition  of  wealth,  therefore,  is  more  precise  and  correct 
than  diat  of  any  of  his  predecessors  in  this  inquiry.  The  agen- 
cy of  human  industry,  which  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  not  with  the 
strictest  propriety,  denominated  labour,  the  important  opera- 
tion of  natural  powers,  especially  land,  and  the  functions  of 
capital,  as  well  as  the  relative  services  of  these  three  instru- 
ments, and  the  modes  in  which  they  all  concur  in  the.business 
of  production,  were  first  distinctly  and  fully  pointed  out  and 
illustrated  by  our  author.  In  this  way  he  successfully  unfold- 
ed the  manner  in  which  production  is  carried  on,  and  imparts 
value  to  t^e  products  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce. In  distinguishing  reproductive  from  unproductive  con* 
sumption,  M.  Say  has  exhibited  the  exact  nature  of  capital  and 
its  consequent  important  agency  in  production,  and  thus  has 
shown  why  economy  is  a  source  of  national  wealth.  Such  are 
this  author's  peculiar  and  original  speculations,  the  fruits  of 
deep  and  patient  meditation  on  the  phenomena  observed.  The 
elementary  principles  derived  from  them,  with  others  previ- 
ously ascertained,  he  has  combined  into  one  harmonious,  con- 
sistent, and  beautiful  system. 

But  a  few  of  these  solid  and  well-^established  positions  have 
been  criticised  and  objected  to  as  inconclusive  and  inadmissi- 
ble, by  Mr.  Ricardo  and  by  Mr.  Mahhus,  two  of  the  ablest  and 
most  distinguished  political  economists  among  our  author's 
contemporaries.  Other  doctrines  in  relation  to  the  nature  and 
origin  of  value  have  been  advanced  by  them,  and  with  so 
much  plausibility  too,  that  some  of  the  most  acute  reasoners 
of  the  present  day  have  not  been  sufficiently  on  their  guard 
against  the  fallacies  involved  in  them.  The  mathematical  cast 
given  to  their  reasonings  by  these  writers,  has  captivated  and 
led  astray  the  understandings  of  intelligent  and  sagacious 
readers,  and  induced  them  to  adopt,  as  scientific  truths,  what, 
when  properly  investigated  and  analysed,  are  found  to  be 
merely  specious  hypotheses.  Hence  it  is  that  a  theory  of  value, 
purely  gratuitous,  has  been  extolled  in  one  of  the  principal  lite- 
rary journals  of  Great  Britain,  as  being  **  no  less  logical  and 
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conclusive  than  it  was  profound  and  importioit.^  Our  author 
according^  deemed  it  necessary  to  examine  the  arguments 
brought  forward  in  support  of  these  views  of  his  opponents, 
in  ox^er  to  test  their  soundness  and  accuracy»and  to  submit 
his  own  principles  to  a  further  review,  that  he  might  become 
satisfied  that  the  conclusions  he  had  deduced  from  them  had 
not  been  in  any  manner  invalidated. 

In  the  notes  appended  by  M.  Say  to  the  French  translation 
of  Mr»  Ricardo's  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxa- 
tion, the  reader  will  find  what  the  editor  deems  a  masterly  and 
conclusive  refutation  of  the  theoretical  errors  of  this  author. 
M.  Say's  strictures  upon  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  work, 
entitled,  **  Value  and  Riches,  their  Distinctive  Properties,**  are 
in  his  opinion  decisive  and  unanswerable.  The  fallacies  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Ricardo's  theory  of  value,  which,  the  editor 
thinks,  may  be  traced  to  an  anxiety  to  give  consistency  to  the 
loose  and  inaccurate  assertion  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  that  ex- 
changeable value  is  entirely  derived  from  human  labour,  are 
there  fully  exposed,  and  his  whole  train  of  reasoning  shown 
to  rest  upon  an  unwarrantable  assumption.  It  must,  however, 
be  conceded  that  Mr.  Ricardo  was  an  intrepid  and  uncompro- 
mising reasoner,  who  always  proceeded  in  the  most  direct 
and  fearless  manner  from  his  premises  to  the  conclusion.  But 
not  uniting  with  the  strongest  powers  of  reasoning,  a  capacity 
for  anal3rtical  subtilty,  he  sometimes  did  not  perceive  verbal 
ambiguities  in  the  formation  of  his  premises,  and  transitions  in 
the  signification  of  his  terms  in  the  conduct  of  his  argument, 
which,  in  these  instances,  vitiated  his  conclusions.  The  fun- 
damental errors  into  which  he  has  fallen,  accordingly,  do  not 
arise  from  any  want  of  strictness  in  his  deductions,  but  from 
undue  generalizations  and  perversions  of  lai^uage.  In  M.  Say's 
Letters  to  Mr.  Malthus,  which  have  been  translated  by  Mr. 
Richter,  the  points  at  issue  between  these  two  eminent  politi* 
cal  economists  are  discussed  in  the  most  luminous,  impartial, 
and  satisfactory  manner ;  and  by  all  candid  and  unprejudiced 
critics  must  be  considered  as  bringing  the  controversy  to  a 
close. 

It  is  not  his  intention,  nor  would  it  be  proper  on  this  occa* 
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sioiiy  for  the  edkor  to  enter  further  into  the  merits  of  the  con- 
troversial writings  of  our  author.  Any  dispassionate  inquirer, 
who  wiQ  take  the  pains  carefully  to  review  the  whole  ground 
in  dispute,  wiD,  he  thinks,  find  that  the  disquisitions  referred  to 
contain  a  triumphant  vindication  of  such  of  the  author's  gene- 
ral princq>le8  as  had  been  assailed  by  his  ingenious  opponents. 
Whenever  the  study  of  the  science  of  political  economy  shall 
lis  more  generally  cultivated  as  an  essential  branch  of  early 
education,  most  of  the  abstruse  ciaestions  involved  in  the  con- 
troversies which  now  divide  the  writers  on  this  subject  will  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion ;  the  accession  of  useful  knowledge  it 
will  occasion  will  more  effectually  eradicate  the  prejudices 
which  have  given  birth  to  these  disputes  and  misconceptions, 
than  any  direct  argumentative  refutation. 

The  great  merits  of  this  treatise  on  political  economy  are 
now  well  known  and  highly  applauded  in  Great  Britain,  by  all 
that  class  of  readers  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  progress 
of  a  science,  which  ^  aims  at  the  improvement  of  society,''  as 
DuQALD  Stbwart  so  tTuIy  remarks,  **  not  by  delineating  plans 
of  new  constitutions,  but  by  enlightening  the  policy  of  actual 
legislators;"  a  science,  therefore,  with  the  right  understanding 
of  whose  principles,  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind  are 
intimately  connected. 

In  alluding  to  this  excellent  work  of  M.  Say,  Mr.  Ricardo 
remarks,  **  ^at  its  author  not  only  was  the  first,  or  among  the 
first,  of  continental  writers,  who  justly  appreciated  and  applied 
the  principles  of  Smith,  and  who  has  done  more  than  all  other 
continental  writers  taken  together,  to  recommend  the  princi- 
ples of  that  enlightened  and  beneficial  system  to  the  nations  of 
Europe;  but  who  has  succeeded  in  placing  the  science  in  a 
more  l<^cal,  and  more  instructive  order ;  and  has  enriched  it 
by  several  discussions,  original,  accurate,  and  profound." 

The  English  public  has  for  some  time  been  in  possession  of 
the  present  excellent  translation  of  this  treatise  by  Mr.  Prin- 
aep ;  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  London  in  the 
^nm%  of  1821.  It  is  executed  with  spirit,  elegance,  and  ge- 
neral fidelity,  and  is  a  performance,  in  every  respect,  wordiy 
of  the  original  It  is  here  given  to  the  American  reader  with- 
<Nit  any  material  alteration. 
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In  various  notes  which  the  English  translator  thought  pro* 
per  to  subjoin  to  the  text,  he  wasted  much  ingenuity  in  endea- 
voring to  overthrow  some  of  the  author's  leading  principles, 
which,  notwithstanding  these  attacks,  are  as  fixed  and  im« 
mutable  as  the  truths  which  constitute  their  basis.  Had  Mr. 
Prinsep  more  thoroughly  studied  M.  Say's  profound  theoreti- 
cal views  on  the  subject  of  value,  and  had  he,  also,  made  him- 
self acquainted,  which  it  no  where  appears  that  he  has  done, 
with  the  powerful  and  victorious  defence  of  these  doctrines, 
contained  in  the  notes  on  Mr.  Ricardo's  work,  and  in  the  let- 
ters to  Mr.  Malthus,  already  referred  to,  he  perhaps  might 
have  discovered,  thai  they  are  the  ultimate  generalizations  of 
facts, 'which,  agreeably  to  the  most  legitimate  rules  of  ph3o- 
sophising,  the  author  was  entitled  to  lay  down  as  general  laws 
or  principles.  At  all  events,  Mr.  Prinsep  should  not  have  ven- 
tured upon  an  attack  on  these  first  principles  of  the  science 
of  political  economy,  without  this  previous  examination. 

Such,  therefore,  of  these  notes  of  the  English  translator  as 
are  in  opposition  to  the  well-established  elements  of  the  science, 
and  have  no  other  support  than  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.Ricardo 
and  Mr.  Malthus,  have  been  entirely  omitted ;  the  editor  not 
deeming  himself  under  any  obligation  to  give  currency  to 
errors,  which  would  perpetually  interrupt  and  distract  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  in  a  most  abstruse  and  difllcult  inquiry. 
Other  notes  of  the  translator,  which  contain  interesting  and 
valuable  illustrations  of  other  general  principles  of  the  work, 
drawn  from  the  actual  state  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
have  been  retained  in  this  edition,  as  appropriate  and  useful. 
The  translator's  remarks  on  the  pernicious  character  and  ten- 
dency of  the  restrictive  and  prohibitive  policy,  are  particu- 
larly worthy  of  regard,  confirming,  as  they  most  fully  do,  on 
this  subject,  all  the  important  conclusions  of  the  author.    The 
'  folly  of  attempting,  either  by  extraordinary  encouragements, 
;  to  attract  towards  some  branches  of  production  a  larger  share 
■  of  capital  and  industry  than  would  be  naturally  employed  in 
\  them,  or  by  uncommon  restraints  forcibly  to  divert  from  others 
'  a  portion  of  the  capital  and  industry  that  would  otherwise  be 
(  invested  in  them,  is  at  least  beginning  to  be  understood 
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The  restrictive  system,  or  that  which  by  means  of  legislative 
enactmeiits  endeavours  togive  a  particular  direction  to  national 
capital  and  industry  derived  its  whole  support  from  the  assump- 
tion of  positions  now  generally  admitted  to  be  gratuitous  and 
unfounded,  namdy,  that  in  trade  whatever  is  gained  by  one 
nation  must  necessarily  be  lost  by  another,  that  wealth  con- 
sists exclusively  of  the  precious  metals,  and  consequently  that 
in  all  sales  of  commodities  the  great  object  should  be  to  obtain 
returns  in  gold  and  silver.  In  Europe  these  erroneous  opinions 
have  now,  for  some  time,  been  relinquished  by  political  eco- 
nomists of  a}l  the  various  schools,  some  of  whom  yet  differ 
and  dispute  respecting  a  few  of  the  more  recondite  and  ultimate 
•dements  of  the  science./  In  the  whole  range  of  inquiry  in  po- 

■  litical  economy,  perhaps  there  is  not  a  single  proposition  better 

■  established,  or  one  that  has  obtained  a  more  universal  sanction 
Ifrom  ita  enlightened  cultivators  in  every  country,  than  the 
liberal  doctrine,  tharthe  most  active,  general,  and  profitable 

:  employments  are  given  to  the  indwitry  and  capital  of  every 
peoffe,  by  allowing  to  their  direction  and  application  the  most 
perfect  freedom,  compatible  with  the  security  of  property./ 
This  fundamental  position  of  political  economy,  and  the  vari- 
ous principles  that  flow  from  it  as  corollaries,  were  first  sys- 
tematically developed,  explained,  and  taught  by  the  great  fa- 
ther of  the  science.  Dr.  Adam  Smith ;  although  glimpses  of 
some  of  these  important  truths  had  previously,  and  about  the 
same  time,  reached  the  minds  of  a  few  eminent  individuals  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  **  The  most  effectual  plan  for  advanc- 
ing a  people  to  greatness,'*  says  Dr.  Smith,  '<  is  to  maintain  that 
order  of  things  which  nature  pointed  out ;  by  allowing  every 
man  as  bug  as  he  observes  the  rules  of  justice,  to  pursue  his 
own  interest  in  his  own  way,  and  to  bring  both  his  industry 
and  his  capital  into  the  freest  competition  with  those  of  his 
fellow  citirens."  Animated  by  the  same  desire  to  promote 
the  improvement  and  happiness  of  mankind  that  actuated  Dr. 
Smith,  the  most  profound  inquiries  among  his  successors  em- 
braced his  enlarged  and  benevolent  views,  as  the  only  certain 
means  of  augmenting  national  wealth,  and  eloquently  maintain- 
ed and  enforced  them.  The  doctrines  of  the  freedom  of  trade 
and  rights  of  industry  were  vindicated  and  taught  by  all  the 
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distinguished  British  Political  Economist  namely  by  Dugald 
Steward,  Ricardo,  Malthus,  Torrens,  Homer,  Huskisson, 
Lauderdale,  Bentham,  Mills,  Craig,  Lowe,  Tooke,  Senior,  and 
MCulloch,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  by  authors  as 
celebrated,  namely  by  Say,  Droz,  Sismondi,  Storch,  Gamier, 
Destutt-Tracy,  Ganilh,  Jovellanos,  Sartorius,  Que3rpo,  Leider, 
Von  Schlozer,  Kraus,  Weber,  Muller,  Scarbeck,  Fechio,  and 
Gioja. 

**  Under  a  system  of  perfectly  free  commerce,"  says  Mr.  Ri- 
cardo,  **  each  country  naturally  devdtes  its  capital  and  labour 
to  such  employments  as  are  most  beneficial  to  each.  This  pur- 
suit of  individual  advantage  is  admirably  connected  with  the 
universal  good  of  the  whole.  By  stimulating  industry,  by  re- 
warding ingenuity,  and  by  using  most  efficaciously  the  powers 
bestowed  by  nature,  it  distributes  labour  most  e&ctively  and 
most  economically :  while  by  increasing  the  general  mass  of 
productions,  it  difiuses  general  benefit,  and  binds  together  by 
one  common  tie  of  interest  andintercourso,  the  universal  socie* 
ty  of  nations  throughout  the  civilized  world.  It  is  this  princijde 
which  determines  that  wine  shall  be  made  inFrance  and  Portu- 
gal, that  com  shall  be  grown  in  America  and  Poland,  and  that 
hardware  and  other  goods  shall  be  manufactured  in  EngkaKL** 

Our  own  celebrated  couhtrjrman  Franklin,  too,  with  a  saga- 
city and  force  which  always  characterized  his  inteUect,  main- 
tained and  exemplified  in  his  **  Essay  on  the  principles  of 
Trade,''  whathe  therein  repeatedly  called  '*the  great  principle  of 
freedom  in  trade."  EvenWore  the  appearance  of  theWealthof 
Nations,  he  had  with  almost  intuition  anticipated  some  of  the 
most  profound  conclusions  of  the  science  of  political  economy, 
which  other  inquirers  had  arrived  at  only  after  a  patient  and  la- 
borious analysis  of  its  phenomena.  The  new  and  generous 
commercial  pohcy  is  not  more  beholden  for  support  and  cur- 
rency to  the  arguments  and  illustrations  of  any  one  of  its  early 
expositors,  than  to  the  clear  and  vigorous  pen  of  the  highly  gift- 
ed American  philosoi^er.  <*  The  expressions,  LaUsex  ncus 
fiare,  and  poi  irop  gouvemer/*  which  to  use  the  language  of 
Dugald  Stewart,  the  hi^iest  of  all  authorities,  ^com- 
prise in  a  few  words  two  of  the  most  important  lessons  of 
political  wisdom,  are  indebted  chiefly  for  their  extensive  cir« 
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culadoD,  to  the  short  and  luminous  comments  of  Franklin, 
which  had  so  extraordinary  an  influence  on  public  opinion, 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  World,"    Nevertheless,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  by  a  perversion  or  misconception  of  a  few  of 
his  incidental  opinions,  the  name  of  the  first  of  practical  states^ 
men  has  been  invoked,  and  its  authority  employed  among  us, 
in  aid  of  a  system  of  restraints  and  prohibitions  on  commerce, 
which  it  was  the  chief  aim  of  his  politico-economical  writings 
to  refute  and  condemn  as  alike  repugnant  to  sound  theory  and 
destructive  to  national  prosperity.     Whenever  American 
statesmen  and  legislators  shall  have  as  clear  and  steady  per- 
ceptions as  Franklin  of  the  truth  and  wisdom  of  the  doctrine 
of  commercial  freedom,  we  may  expect  that  our  national  and 
state  codes  will  no  longer  exhibit  so  many  traces  of  that  em- 
pirical spirit  of  tampering  regulation  which,  instead  of  invigo- 
rating and  quickening  the  development  of  national  wealth, 
only  cramps  and  retards  its  natural  growth.  *<  Where  should 
we  expect,''  says  M.  Say,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor,  '^  sound  doc- 
trine to  be  better  received  than  amongst  a  nation  that  supports 
and  illustrates  the  value  of  free  principles,  by  the  most  strik- 
ing examples.    The  old  states  of  Europe  are  cankered  with 
prejudices  and  bad  habits;  it  is  America  who  will  teach  them 
the  height  of  prosperity  which  may  be  reached  when  govern- 
ments follow  the  counsels  of  reason  and  do  not  cost  too  much." 
The  preliminary  discourse  has  been  translated  by  the  Amer- 
ican editor,  and  in  this  edition  of  the  work  is  restored  to  its 
place.    The  editor  must  confess  that  he  is  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  omission  by  the  English  translator  of  so  material  a  part 
of  the  author's  treatise  as  this  introduction  to  his  whole  inquiry. 
In  itself,  it  is  a  performance  of  uncommon  merit,  has  immedi- 
ate reference  to,  and  sheds  much  light  over,  the  general  views 
unfoUed  in  the  body  of  the  worL    The  nature  and  object  of 
the  science  of  political  economy,  the  only  certain  method  of 
conducting  any  of  our  inquiries  in  it  with  success,  and  the 
causes  which  have  hitherto  so  much  retarded  its  advancement, 
are  aO  considered  and  pointed  out  with  great  clearness  and 
ability.    The  author  has  also  connected  with  it  a  highly  inter- 
esting and  instructive  historical  sketch  of  the  progress  of  this 
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science  during  the  last  and  present  century,  interspersed  with 
numerous  judicious  and  acute  criticisms  upon  the  writings  and 
opinions  of  his  predecessors.  Moreover,  this  discourse, 
throughout  every  part,  is  deefdy  philosophical,  and  well  cal- 
culated to  prepare  the  reader  for  the  study  on  which  he  is 
about  to  enter.  The  editor  has,  therefore,  he  trusts,  performed 
an  acceptable  service  in  putting  the  American  student  in  pos- 
session of  so  important  a  part  of  the  original  work.* 

Notes  have,  also,  been  subjoined  by  the  American  editor, 
for  the  purpose  of  markii^  a  few  inconaderable  errors  and 
inconsistencies  into  which  the  author  has  inadvertently  fallen, 
and  of  supplying  an  occasional  illustration^  drawn  from  other 
authors,  of  such  passages  of  the  text  as  seemed  to  require 

further  elucidation  or  correction. 

C.  C*  B. 

Philadelphia^  April,  1832. 

*  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  flom  M .  Saj,  to  the  Ajnerican  editor,  it 
may  not  he  improper  to  robjoin,  aa  it  containa  the  aolhor'a  opinion  of  the  Yahie 
he  attaches  to  the  preliminary  diacourse. 

M  Yoor  translation  and  restoration  of  the  preliminary  diaeoorae  adds,  in  my 
eyes,  a  new  yalue  to  your  edition.  It  ooold  only  have  been  from  a  narrow  cu* 
colatioiTofthe  Ilnglish  publisher,  that  it  was  omitted  in  Mr.Frinsep's  tranala- 
tixm.  Ought  that  portion  of  the  work  to  be  deemed  unnseful,  whose  aim  is  to 
unfold  the  real  object  of  the  science, '  to  present  a  rapid  sketch  of  iii  history, 
and  to  point  out  the  only  true  method  of  investigating  it  with  success .'  Mr. 
George  Piyme,  professor  of  political  economy  in  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
in  England*  makea  this  very  discourse  the  principal  topic  of  several  of  hia  firal 
lectorea.** 
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A  fcnifcs  adraoote  with  certainty,  only  when  the  plan  of  ia- 
qniry,  and  the  <A|jects  of  our  reaearches,  have  been  clearly  de- 
fined ;  otherwise,  a  amall  number  of  truths  are  looeely  laid  hold  of, 
without  their  connexion  being  perceived,  and  numerous  enrora, 
without  being  enabled  to  detect  their  fallacy. 

For  a  long  time  the  science  otpoUHcs^  confined,  in  strictness,  to 
the  investigation  of  the  principles  which  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
social  order,  was  confounded  with  political  economy ^  which  unfolds 
the  manner  in  which  wealth  is  produced,  distributed  and  consumed. 
Weahhy  nevertheless,  is  essentially  independent  of  political  organi* 
ZBtioD.  Under  every  form  of  government,  a  state,  whose  a^rs 
are  wdl  administered,  may  prosper.  Nations  have  risen  to  opu- 
lence under  absohite  monarchs,  and  have  been  ruined  by  popular 
oooncils*  If  pdilical  liberty  be  more  fovouraUe  to  the  develop- 
menlof  weahh,  it  is  indirectly;  in  the  same  manner  that  it  is  more 
fimmrable  to  general  education. 

In  confounding  in  the  same  researches  the  essential  prkiciples 
of  good  goveimnent  with  those  on  which  the  growth  of  wealth, 
eitlMr  public  or  private,  depends,  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that 
anthoTB  should  luive  involved  these  subjects  in  obscurity,  instead 
of  elucidating  them.  Steuart,  who  has  entitled  his  first  chapter 
**  Of  the  Government  of  Mankind,"  is  liable  to  this  reproach.  The 
sect  of  **  Economists"  of  the  last  century;  throughout  all  their 
writings,  and  J.  J.  Rousseau  in  the  article  '*  Poli&al  Economy" 
inthe  Eix^clopedie,  lie  under  the  same  imputation. 

Since  the  time  of  Adam  Smith  it  appears  to  me  that  these  two 
very  distinct  inquiries  have  been  uniformly  separated;  the  term 
poUAeai  tamamy*^  being  now  confined  to  the  science  which  treats 
of  wealth,  and  that  of  poliHct^  to  designate  the  relations  existing 

*  Fraio  MUc,  a  lioiiie,  and  fo^oc ,  a  law;  eoonomj,  the  law  which  r^gfuIatM 
the  honebold.  HmUhM^  acoordinff  to  the  Greeks,  comprehending  all  the 
goodf  in  powcspcp  of  the  femily ;  KoAfcUtical  extending  iU  applioation  to  ao- 
dej^  or  the  natioo  at  lar^ 

iVtlitiGal  eoooomy  ia  the  best  eKpreaaion  that  can  be  used  to  deai^nate 
the  oeieiioe  ^SUt^nmod  in  the  following  treadae ;  which  ia  not  the  InTeatigap 
lion  of  — fsi'dl  wmhh^  or  that  which  nature  luppliea  aa  with  gratnitooBly 
and  without  timitation;  bat  of  §ocial  wealth  ezduaively,  which  ia  finmded 
onexchaafe  and  the  lecognition  of  the  right  of  property;  both  aocial  repila- 
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between  a  govenunent  and  its  people,  and  the  xektioofl  of  difierenl 
states  to  each  other. 

The  wide  range  taken  into  the  field  of  pure  politics,  whilst  in* 
vestigating  the  suhject  of  political  economy,  was  supposed  to  fur- 
nish a  much  stronger  reason  for  including  in  the  same  inquiry  agri- 
culture, commerce  and  the  arts,  the  true  sources  of  wealth,  and 
upon  which  laws  have  but  an  accidental  and  indirect  influence. 
Thence  how  many  interminable  digressions!  If  commerce,  for 
example,  forms  a  part  of  political  economy,  all  the  various  kinds 
of  commerce  form  a  part;  and  as  a  consequence,  maritime  com- 
merce, navigation,  geography — where  are  we  to  stop?  All  the 
difierent  branches  of  human  knowledge  are  connected.  It  is,  ac- 
cordingly, necessary  to  ascertain  their  points  of  contact,  or  the 
articulations  by  which  they  are  united;  as  by  this  means,  a  more 
exact  knowledge,  will  be  obtained  of  whatever  is  peculiar  to  each, 
and  where  they  run  into  one  another. 

In  the  science  of  political  economy,  agriculture,  commerce 
and  manttfiictures  are  considered  only  in  relation  to  the  increase 
or  diminution  of  wealth ;  and  not  in  reference  to  the  execution 
of  their  processes.  This  science  indicates  the  cases  in  which 
commerce  is  truly  productive,  where  whatever  is  gained  by  eoe 
18  lost  by  another,  and  where  it  is  profitable  to  all;  it  also  teaches 
us  to  appreciate  its  several  processes,  but  simply  in  their  results, 
at  which  it  stops.  Besides  this  knowledge,  the  merchant  nnist 
also  understand  the  processes  of  his  art  He  must  be  acquainted 
with  the  commodities  in  which  he  deals,  their  qualities  and  defects, 
the  countries  firom  which  they  are  derived,  the  means  of  trans- 
portation, the  values  to  be  given  for  them  in  exchange,  and  the 
method  of  keeping  accounts. 

The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  agriculturist,  to  the 
manufacturer,  and  to  the  practical  man  of  business ;  for  to  ac- 
quire a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of 
each  phenomenon,  the  study  of  p<^tical  eoonomy  is  essentially 
necessary  to  them  all;  and  to  become  expert  in  his  particular 
pursuit,  each  one  must  add  thereto  a  knowledge  of  its  processes. 
These  different  subjects  of  investigation  were  not,  however,  con- 
founded by  Dr.  Smith;  but  neither  he,  nor  the  writers  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  have  guarded  themselves  against  another  source  of 
confusion,  here  important  to  be  noticed,  inasmuch  as  the  deve- 
lopments resulting  from  it,  may  not  be  altogether  unuseful  in  the 
progress  of  general  knowledge,  as  well  as  in  the  prosecution  of  our 
particular  inquiry. 

In  political  economy,  as  in  natural  philosophy,  and  in  ^every 
other  study,  systems  have  been  fonned  befere  facts  have  been 
estaUished;  the  place  of  the  latter  being  supplied  by  bold  asser- 
tions. More  recently,  the  inductive  method  of  philosofriiizing, 
which,  during  the  last  half  century,  has  so  much  contributed  to 
Ihe  advancement  of  every  oUier  acience,  has  been  applied  to  the 
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cmdact  of  our  researches  in  this.  Has  not  this  method  itself, 
bowevery  been  employed,  before  really  knowing  in  what  its  ex- 
oeUeace  consists,  and,  consequently,  before  being  acquainted 
with  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it?  It  is,  in  general, 
correctly  enough  said,  that  it  consists  in  admitting  only  facts 
carefully  observed,  and  the  consequences  rigorously  deduced 
from  them;  thereby  eiiectually  excluding  those  prejudices  and 
authorities  which,  in  every  department  of  literature  and  science, 
have  so  often  been  interposed  between  man  and  truth.  But,  is 
the  whole  extent  of  the  meaning  of  the  term,  /acte,  so  often  made 
ose  of,  understood? 

It  appears  to  me,  that  by  this  word  must  be  understood,  not 
only  obfectt  that  exists  but  events  that  take  place;  at  once  pre- 
aeoting  two  chsses  o£  facts:  it  is,  for  example,  one  fact,  that 
such  an  object  exists;  another  fact,  that  such  an  event  takes 
place  in  such  a  manner.  Objects  that  exists  in  order  to  serve  as 
the  basis  of  certain  reasoning,  must  be  seen  exactly  as  they  are, 
onder  every  pcHnt  of  view,  with  all  their  qualities.  Otherwise, 
ivhilBt  supposing  ourselves  to  be  reasoning  respecting  the  same 
thingt  we  may,  under  the  same  name,  be  treating  of  two  different 
thutfs. 

Ine  second  class  of  facts^  namely,  events  that  take  place^  con- 
sasts  of  the  phenomena  exhibited,  when  we  observe  the  manner  in 
which  things  take  place.  It  is,  for  instance,  a  &ct,  that  metals, 
when  exposed  to  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  become  fluid. 

Tlie  manner  in  which  things  exist  and  take  place,  constitutes 
what  is  called  the  nature  cf  things;  and  a  careful  observation  of 
the  nature  of  things  is  the  sole  foundation  of  all  truth. 

Hence,  a  twofold  classification  of  sciences;  namely,  those  which 
may  be  styled  descriptive^  which  arrange  and  accurately  desig- 
nate the  properties  of  certain  objects,  as  botany  and  natural  his- 
tory; and  those  which  may  be  styled  experimental^  which  unfold 
the  reciprocal  action  of  substances  on  each  other,  or  in  other 
words,  the  connection  between  cause  and  efl»ct,  as  chemistry  and 
natural  philosophy.  Both  departments  are  founded  on  facts,  and 
constitute  an  eqimUy  solid  and  useful  portion  of  knowledge.  Po- 
litical economy  belongs  to  the  latter;  in  showing  the  manner  in 
which  events  take  place  in  relation  to  wealth,  it  forms  a  part  of  ex- 
perimental science.* 

Bai  facts  that  take  place  may  be  considered  in  two  points  of 
wiew;  either  as  general  or  constant^  or  as  particular  or  variable. 
Cfeneral  facts  are  the  results  of  the  nature  of  things  in  all  analo- 

*  Kxperimenta]  icienoe,  in  order  to  ortablish  why  events  take  place  in  a  oer- 
tam  manner,  or  to  be  able  to  aaii^  a  particular  canie  for  a  particular  effect,  to 
n  certain  extent  nniflt  be  descnptiye.  Astronomy,  in  order  to  explain  the 
etBpmem  of  the  mn,  moat  demonitratB  the  opacity  of  the  moon.  Politial  eoono- 
«■▼,  m  like  manner,  in  order  to  show  that  money  is  a  meana  of  the  prodoelaa 
mmcmHht  bat  not  the  end,  mnet  exhibit  its  troe  natnre. 
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goiis  cases;  particular  Jucts  as  truly  result  from  the  nature  of 
things,  but  they  are  the  result  of  several  operations  modified  by 
each  other  in  a  |)articular  case.  The  former  are  not  less  incon- 
trovertible than  the  latter,  even  when  apparently  they  contituliet 
each  other.  In  natural  philosophy  it  is  a  general  fact,  that  heavy 
bodies  fall  to  the  earth ;  the  water  in  a  fountain,  nevertheless,  rises 
above  it.  The  particular  fact  of  the  fountain  is  a  result  wherein 
the  laws  of  equilibrium  are  combined  with  those  of  gravity,  but 
without  destroying  them. 

In  our  present  inquiry,  the  knowledge  of  these  two  classes  of 
facts,  to  wit,  of  objects  that  exist,  and  of  events  that  take  places  em- 
braces two  distinct  sciences,  political  economy  and  statistics. 

Political  economy,  from  facts  always  careRilly  observed,  makes 
known  to  us  the  nature  of  wealth;  from  the  knowledge  of  its 
nature  deduces  the  means  of  its  creation,  unfolds  the  order. of 
its  distribution  and  the  phenomena  attending  its  destruction.  It 
is,  in  other  words,  an  exposition  of  the  general  facts  observed  in 
relation  to  this  subject.  With  respect  to  wealth,  it  is  a  know- 
ledge of  effects  and  of  their  causes.  It  shows  what  fiicts  are 
constantly  conjoined ;  so  that  one  is  always  the  sequence  of  the 
other,  and  why  it  is  so.  But  it  does  not  resort  for  any  further 
explanations  to  hypothesis :  from  the  nature  of  particular  events 
their  concatenations  must  be  distinctly  perceived;  the  science 
must  conduct  us  from  one  link  to  another,  so  that  every  intelli- 
gent understanding  may  clearly  comprehend  in  what  manner  the 
chain  is  united.  It  is  this  which  constitutes  the  excellence  of  the 
modem  method  of  philosophizing. 

Statistics  exhibits  the  production  and  consumption  of  a  particu- 
lar country,  at  a  designated  period ;  its  population,  military  force, 
wealth,  and  whatever  else  is  susceptible  of  valuation.  It  is  a  de- 
scription in  detail. 

Between  political  economy  and  statistics  there  is  the  same  difl 
ference  as  between  politics  and  history. 

The  study  of  statistics  may  gratify  curiosity,  but  it  can  never 
be  productive  of  advantage  when  it  does  not  indicate  the  origin 
and  consequences  of  the  fiu^ts  it  has  collected ;  and  by  indicating 
their  origin  and  consequences,  it  becomes  at  once  political  eco- 
nomy. This  doubtless  is  the  reason  why  these  two  distinct  sci- 
ences have  hitherto  been  confounded.  The  work  of  Dr.  Adam 
Smith  is  but  an  immethodical  assemUage  of  the  soundest  princi- 
ples of  political  economy,  sopported  by  luminous  illustrations;  and 
of  highly  ingenious  researches  in  statistics,  blended  with  instruc* 
tive  reflections ;  it  is  not  a  complete  treatise  of  either  science,  but 
an  irregular  mass  of  curious  and  original  speculations  and  of 
known  demonstrated  truths. 

A  perfect  knowledge  of  political  economy  may  be  obtained, 
inasmuch  as  all  the  seneral  &ct8  which  compose  this  science 
may  be  discovered.    In  statistics  this  never  can  be  the  case; 
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(his  latter  seieDoey  like  history  being  a  recital  of  hcta^  more  or 
leas  ancertain,  and  necessarily  incomfrfete.  Of  the  statistics  of 
former  periods  and  distant  countries  mily  detached  and  very  im- 
peifed  accounts  can  be  foniished*  With  respect  to  the  present 
timftj  there  are  few  persons  who  unite  the  qualifications  oST  good 
obeenrers  with  a  situation  fevourable  for  accurate  observation. 
Tbe  inaccuacyof  the  statements  we  are  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to,  the  restless  suspicioos  of  particular  governments  and  even  of 
individbsisy  their  iU-will  and  indifierence,  present  obstacles  often 
iasunaoontable,  notwithstanding  the  teil  wad  care  inquirers  are  at, 
to  collect  minute  details  with  exactness ;  and  which  after  all,  when 
in  their  possession,  are  only  true  for  an  instant*  Dr.  Smith  ac- 
cordingly avows  that  he  puts  no  great  feith  in  political  arithmetic ; 
yMch  is  nothing  more  than  the  arrangement  of  numerous  statistical 


Pohttcal  economy,  on  the  other  hand,  whenever  the  principles 
which  coDBtitute  its  basis  are  the  rigorous  deductions  of  undeni- 
mble  general  focts,  rests  upon  an  inmiovable  foundation.    Gene- 
ral fittts  are  undoubtedly  fiiunded  upon  the  observation  of  particu- 
lar facts;  but  iqion  such  particular  fiicfs  as  have  been  selected 
fitHn  those  most  carefuDy  observed,  best  established,  and  wit- 
nessed by  ourselves.      When   the  results  of  these  facts  have 
imifonnty  been  the  same,  the  cause  of  their  having  been  so 
■alisfoctorily  demonstrated,  and   the  exceptions  to  them  even 
confirming  other  principles  equally  well  established,  we  are  au- 
thoriaed  to  give  them  as  ultimate  genend  focts,  and  to  submit 
tbera  with  confidence  to  the  examination  of  all  competent  inquirers, 
who  may  be  again  desirous  of  subjecting  them  to  experiment. 
A  new  particniar  foct,  when  insulated,  and  the  connexion  between 
its  antecedents  and  consequents  not  established  by  reasoning,  is 
not  sufficient  to  shake  our  confidence  in  a  general  fiu;t ;  for  who 
can  say  that  some  unknown  circumstance  has  not  produced  the 
difibrenoe  noticed  in  their  several  results?    A  light  ^ther  is  seen 
to  mount  in  the  air  and  sometimes  remain  there  for  a  long  time 
before  it  fiills  back  to  the  ground.    Would  it  hot  nevertheless,  be 
erroneous  to  conclude  that  this  feather  is  not  afi^ted  by  the  uni- 
versal law  of  gravitation?  In  political  economy  it  is  a  general  feet, 
tiiAt  the  interest  of  money  rises  in  proportion  to  the  risk  run  by 
tlie  lender  of  not  being  repaid.    Shall  it  be  inferred  that  this  prin- 
ciple is  felse,  from  having  seen  money  lent  at  a  low  rate  of  inte- 
rest upon  hazardous  occasions?    The  lender  may  have  been  ig<* 
aarant  of  the  risk,  gratitude  or  fear  may  have  'induced  sacrifices, 
sihI  the  general  law,  disturbed  in  this  particular  case,  wiD  resume 
its   entire  force  the  moment  the  causes  of  its  interruption  have 
ceasfed  to  operate.     Finally,  how  small  a  number  of  particular 
fiiets  are  completely  established,  and  how  few  among  them  are 
under  all  their  aspects  ?    And  in  supposing  them  well 
ibiished,  wdl  observed,  and  well  described,  how  many  of  them 
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prove  nothing,  or  directly  the  reverse  of  what  is  intended  to  be 
maintained  by  them. 

Hence,  there  is  not  an  absurd  theory  or  extravagant  opinion  that 
has  not  been  supported  by  an  appeal  to  facts  ;*  and  it  is  by  fecta 
also  that  public  authorities  have  been  so  oflen  misled.  But  a 
knowledge  of  facts,  without  a  knowledge  of  their  mutual  relation — 
without  being  able  to  show  why  the  one  is  a  cause  and  the  other 
an  effect,  is  really  no  better  than  the  crude  information  of  a  public 
clerk,  of  whom  the  most  intelligent  seldom  becomes  acquainted 
with  more  than  one  pturticular  series,  which  only  enables  him  to 
examine  a  questicm  in  a  single  point  of  view. 

Nothing  can  be  more  idle  than  the  opposition  €^  theory  to  jmoc- 
Hce!  What  is  theory,  if  it  be  not  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  which 
connect  eflfects  with  their  causes,  or  &cts  with  facts?  And  who 
can  be  better  acquainted  with  facts,  than  the  theorist  who  surveys 
them  under  all  their  aspects,  and  comprehends  their  relation  to 
each  other?  And  what  is  practicef  without  theory,  but  the  em- 
ployment of  means  without  knowing  how  or  why  they  act?  In 
any  investigation,  to  treat  dissimilar  cases  as  if  they  were  analo- 
gous, is  but  a  dangerous  kind  of  empiricism,  leading  to  conclusions 
never  foreseen. 

Hence  it  is,  that  ailer  having  seen  the  exclusive  or  restrictive 
system  of  commerce,  a  system  founded  on  the  opinion  that  one 
nation  can  only  gain  what  another  loses,  almost  universally 
adopted  throughout  Europe  after  the  revival  of  arts  and  letters; 
after  having  seen  taxation  without  intermission  perpetually  in- 
creasing, and  in  some  countries  extending  itself  to  a  most  enor- 
mous amount;  and  after  having  seen  these  same  countries  be- 
come more  opulent,  more  populous,  and  more  powerflil,  than  at 
the  time  they  carried  on  an  unrestricted  trade  and  were  almost 
entirely  exempt  from  public  burdens,  the  generality  of  mankind 
have  concluded  that  national  wealth  and  power  were  attributable 
to  the  restraints  imposed  on  the  application  of  industry,  and  to  the 
taxes  levied  from  the  incomes  of  individuals.  Shallow  thinkers 
have  even  pretended  that  this  opinion  was  founded  on  &cts,  and 
that  every  difierent  one  was  the  ofispring  of  a  wild  and  disordered 
imagination. 

It  is,  however,  on  the  contrary  evident  that  the  supporters  of 
the  opposite  opinion  embraced  a  wider  circle  of  facts,  and  under- 
stood them  much  better  than  their  exponents.    The  very  remark- 


•  In  France,  the  minister  of  the  interior  in  bis  txpoisS  of  1613,  a  moat 
aatrona  period,  when  foreign  commerce  was  destroyed,  and  the  national 
resouroes  of  every  description  rapidly  declinin|r,  boasted  of  having  proved  by 
indubitable  caleutiUwiu,  that  the  country  was  in  a  higher  state  of  prosperity 
than  it  ever  before  had  been. 

t  B^  the  term  practice,  is  not  here  meant  the  manual  skill  which  enables 
the  artificer  or  derk  to  execute  with  greater  celerity  and  precision  whatever  ht 
periorms  daily,  and  which  constitutes  his  peculiar  talent;  but  the  method  pur- 
sued in  snpenntending  and  administering  public  or  private  a&irs. 
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able  tmpabe  given  to  the  industry  of  the  free  states  of  Italy  du- 
ring the  middle  ages,  and  in  the  Hanse  towns  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  the  spectacle  of  riches  it  exhibited  in  both,  the  shock  of 
opinions  occasioned  by  the  crusades,  the  progress  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  the  improvement  of  navigation  and  consequent  discovery 
of  the  route  to  India  and  of  the  continent  of  America,  as  well  as 
a  succession  of  other  less  important  events,  were  all  known  to 
them  as  the  true  causes  of  the  increased  opulence  of  the  most 
ingenious  nations  on  the  globe.  And  although  they  were  aware 
that  this  activity  had  received  successive  checks,  they  at  the 
aune  time  knew  that  it  had  been  freed  from  more  oppressive  ob- 
.  stacles.  In  consequence  of  the  authority  of  the  feudal  lords  and 
baroos  declining,  the  intercourse  between  the  different  provinces 
and  states  could  no  longer  be  interrupted ;  roads  became  improv- 
ed, travelling  more  secure,  and  laws  less  arbitrary ;  the  enfran- 
chised towns,  becoming  immediately  dependent  upon  the  crown, 
found  the  sovereign  interested  in  their  advancement;  and  this  en- 
firaochisement,  which  the  natural  course  of  things  and  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  had  extended  to  the  country,  secured  to  every 
class  of  producers  the  fruits  of  their  industry.  In  every  part  of 
Europe  personal  freedom  became  more  generally  respected;  if 
not  from  a  more  improved  organization  of  political  society,  at  least 
from  the  influence  of  public  sentiment.  Certain  prejudices,  such 
as  branding  with  the  odious  name  of  usury  all  loans  upon  inte-- 
rest,  and  attaching  the  importance  of  nobility  to  idleness,  had 
begun  to  decline.  Nor  is  this  all.  Enlightened  individuals  have 
not  only  remarked  the  influence  of  these,  but  of  many  other  ana- 
logous fdjcia ;  it  has  been  perceived  by  them,  that  the  decline  of 
pcejudices  has  been  favourable  to  the  advancement  of  science, 
or  to  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  immutable  laws  of  nature; 
that  this  improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  science  has  itself  been 
fiivourable  to  the  progress  of  industry,  and  industry  to  national 
opulence.  From  such  an  induction  of  facts  they  have  been  en- 
abled to  conclude,  with  much  greater  certainty  than  the  unthink- 
ing multitude,  that  although  many  modem  states  in  the  midst  of 
taxation  and  restrictions  have  risen  to  opulence  and  power,  it  is 
not  owing  to  these  restraints  on  the  natural  course  of  human  af- 
fiiirs,  but  in  spite  of  such  powerful  causes  of  discouragement. 
The  prosperity  of  the  same  countries  would  have  been  much 
greater,  Imd  they  been  governed  by  a  more  liberal  and  enlighten- 
ed policy.* 

*  Hence  it  is,  that  nations  seldom  derive  any  benefit  from  the  lemons  of 
experience.  To  profit  by  them,  the  commanity  at  large  must  be  enabled  to 
seize  the  connexion  between  causes  and  their  consequences ;  which  at  once 
suppuses  a  very  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  a  rare  capacity  for  reflection. 
Whenever  mankind  shall  be  in  a  situation  to  profit  by  experience,  they  will 
BO  longer  require  htfr  lessons ;  plain  sound  sense  will  then  be  sufficient  This 
of  our  being  subject  to  the  necessity  of  constant  controul.    AH 
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To  obtain  a  ki^owledge  of  the  truth,  it  is  not  then  so  necessmy 
to  be  acquainted  with  a  great  number  of  &ct8,  as  with  such  as 
are  essential  qnd  have  a  direct  and  immediate  influence;  and 
above  all,  to  examine  them  under  all  their  aspects^  to  be  enabled 
to  deduce  fVom  them  legitimate  consequences,  and  be  assured 
that  the  efl^ts  ascribed  to  them  do  not  in  reality-  proceed  from 
other  causes.  Every  other  knowledge  of  facts,  like  the  erudi- 
tion of  an  almanac,  is  a  mere  compilation  fh>m  which  nothing 
results.  And  it  may  be-  remarked,  that  this  sort  of  infbrmatioa 
is  peculiar  to  men  of  cjear  memories  and  clooded  judgments; 
who  declaim  against  the  best  established  doctrines,  the  fruits  of 
the  most  enlarged  experience  and  profoundest  reasoning;  and 
whilst  inveighing  against  system,  whenever  their  own  routine  is 
departed  firom,  are  precisely  those  most  under  its  influence,- and 
who  defend  it  with  stubborn  folly,  fearful  rather  of  being  convinced, 
than  desirous  of  arriving  at  certainty. 

Thus,  if  from  all  the  phenomena  of  production,  as  well  as  from 
the  experience  of  the  roost  extensive  commerce,  you  demonstrate 
that  a  free  intercourse  between  nations  is  reciprocally  advanta^ 
geous,  and  that  the  mode  found  to  be  most  beneficial  to  individuals 
in  transacting .  business  with  foreigners,  inust  be  equally  so  to  na* 
tions,  men  of  contracted  views  and  high  preemption  will  accuse 
you  of  system.  Ask  them  for  their  reasons,  and  they  will  im- 
mediately talk  to  you  of  the  balance  of  trade ;  will  tell  you  it  is 
clear  that  a  nation  must  be  ruined  by  exchanging  its  money  for 
merchandise — in  itself  a  system.  Some  will  assert  that  circular 
tion  enriches  a  state,  and  that  a  sum  of  money,  by  passing  through 
twenty  dif&rent.  hands,  is  equivalent  to  twenty  times  its  own 
value ;  others,  that  luxury  is  favourable  to  industry,  and  economy 
ruinous  to  every  brauch  of  commerce — ^both  mere  systems ;  and  all 
will  appeal  to  facts  in  support  of  these  opinions,  like  the  shepherd, 
who  upon  the  faith  of  his  eyes  afRrmed  that  the  sun,  which  he  saw 
rise  in  the  morning  and  set  in  the  evening,  during  the  day  traversed 
the  whole  extent  of  the  heavens,  treating  as  an  idle  dream  the 
laws  of  the  planetary  world. 

Persons,  moreover,  distinguished  by  their  attainments  in  other 
bmnches  of  knowledge,  hut  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  this,  are 
too  apt  to  suppose  that  absolute  truth  is  confined  to  the  mathe- 
matics and  to  the  results  of  careful  observation  and  experiment 
in  the  physical  sciences;  imagining,  that  the  moral  and  political 
sciences  contain  jio  invariable  facts  or  indisputable  truths,  and 
therefore  can  not  be  considered  as  genuuie  sciences,  but  merely 
hypothetical  systems,  more  or  less  ingenious,  but  purely  arbi- 
trary. The  opinion  of  this  class  of  philosophers  is  founded  upon 
the  want  of  agreement  among  the  v^riters  who  have  investigated 

that  a  people  can  desire  is  that  laws  condacive  to  the  general  interest  of  society 
should  be  enacted  and  carried  into  e^ct ;  a  proUeni  which  different  political 
ooDBtitations  more  or  less  imperfectly  solve. 
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these  subjects,  and  £ram  the  wild  absurdities  taught  by  some  of 
them.  But  what  science  has  been-  free  from  extravagant  hypo- 
thesis ?  How  many  years  have  elapsed  since  those  most  advanced 
have  been  altogether  disingaged 'fVom  system?  On  the  con- 
trary, do  we  not  still  see  men  of  perverted  understandiDgs  attacking 
the  best  established  positions?  Forty  years  have  not  elapsed  since 
water,  so  essential  to  our  very  existence,  and  the  atmosphere  in 
which  we  perpetually  breathe,  have  been  accurately  analized.  The 
experiments  and  demonstrations,  i^evertheless,  upon  which  this 
doctrine  is  founded  are  continually  assailed;  although  repeated 
a  thousand  times  in  different  countries  by  the  most. acute  and  cau- 
tious experimenters.  A  want  of  agreement  exists  in  relation  to 
a  description  of  facts  much  more  simple  and  obvious  than  the 
most  part  of  those  in  moral  and  political  science.  Are  not  xiatural 
philosophy,  chemistry,  botany  mineralogy,  and  physiology  still 
fields  of  controversy,  in  which  opinions  are  combated  with  as 
much  violence  and  asperity  as  in  political  economy?  The  same 
&cts  are  indeed,  observed  by  both  parties,  but  are.  classed  and 
explainded  differently  by  each ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in 
these  contests  genuine  philosophers  are  not  arrayed  against  pre- 
tenders. Leibnitz  and  Newton,  Linnaeus  and  Jussieu,  Priestley 
and  Lavoisier,  Desaussure  and  Dolomieu  were  all  men  of  uncom- 
mon genius,  who  however  did  not  agree  in  their  philosophical 
systems.  But  have  not  the  sciences  they  taught  an  existence, 
notwithstanding  these  disagreements?*' 

*  **  The  oontrpversies,**  sqyB  Col.  Torr^ns,  in  hU  '  Essay  on  the  Production 
of  Wealthy'  pabliahcd  in  18^1,  **  which  at  present  exists  amongst  the  most 
eelebrated  masters  of  political  economy,  have  been  brought  forward  by  a  lively 
and  ingenious  author  as  an  objection  against  the  study  of  the  science.  A  simi- 
lar objeictioo  might  have  been  urged,  in  a  certain  stage  of  its  progress,  against 
every  branch  of  human  knowledge.  A  few  years  ago,  when  the  bniiiant 
discoveries  in  chemistry  began  to  supersede  the  ancient  doctrine  of  phlo-  < 
f  tslon,  controversies,  analogous  to  those  which  now  exist  amongst  political 
economists,  divided  the  professors  of  natural  knowledge ;  and  Dr.  Priestley, 
Kke  Mr.  Malthus,  appeared  as  the  pertinacious  champion  of  the  theories  which 
the  frets  established  by  himself  had  so  largely  contributed  to  overthrow.  In  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind,  a  period  of  controversy  amongst  the  cultivates  of 
any  branch  of  science  must  necessarily  precede  the  period  of  their  unanimity. 
But  this,  instead  of  furnishing  a  reason  for  abandoning  tlie  pursuits  of  science 
while  its  first  principles  remain  in  uncertainty,  should  stimulate  us  to  prose- 
eate  our  studies  with  more  Ardour  and  perseverance  until  upon  every  question 
within  the  6omp«as  of  the  human  faculties,  doubt  is  removed  and  certainty 
attained.    With  respect  to  political  economy,  the  period  of  controversy  is 

Casing'  away,  and  that  of  unanimity  rapidly  approaching.    Twenty  years 
nee  there  will  scarcely  exist  a  doubt  respecting  any  of  its  fundamental 
principlea.'* 

And  in  the  pre&ce  of  the  t)iird  edition  of  his  *  Essay  on  tlie  External  Coin 
Trade/  published  in  18^,  Col.  Torrcns  makes  ^thcse  farther  remarks :  **  On 
a  $unmf  occasion,  the  author  ventured  to  predict,  that  at  no  distant  period, 
coQtraversy  amongst  the  professors  of  political  economy  would  cease,  Bnd 
Vhuumity  prevul,  respecting  the  fimdamental  principles  of  the  science.  Ha 
thinks  he  can  slretdy  perceive  the  unequivocal  signs  of  the  approching  fhU 
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In  like  manner,  the  general  facts  constituting  the  sciences  of 
politics  and  morals  exist  independently  of  all  controversy.  Hence 
the  advantage  enjoyed  by  every  one  who,  from  distinct  and  ac- 
curate observation,  can  establish  the  existence  of  these  general 
fects,  demonstrate  their  connexion  and  deduce  their  consequences. 
They  as  certainly  proceed  from  the  nature  of  things  as  the  laws 
of  the  material  w6rld.  We  do  not  imagine  them;  they  are  re- 
sults disclosed  to  us  by  judicious  observation  and  analysis.  So- 
vereigns, as  well  as  their  subjects,  bow  to  their  authority,  and 
nevei^  can  violate  them  with  impunity. 

General  fiicts,  or,  if  you  please,  the  general  law^  which  facts 
follow,  are  styled  principles  whenever  it  relates  to  their  applica^ 
tion ;  that  is  to  say,  the  moment  we  avail  ourselves  of  them  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  rule  of  action  of  any  combination  "of  circum« 
stances  presented  to  us.  A  knowledge  of  principles  furnishes  the 
only  certain  means  of  uniformly  conducting  any  inquiry  with 
success. 

Political  economy,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  exact  sciences, 
is  composed  of  a  few  fundamental  principles,  and  of  a-  great  num- 
ber of  corollaries  or  conclusions  drawn  from  these  principles.  It 
is  essentia],  therefore,  for  the  advancement  of  this  science  that 
these  principles  should  be  strictly  deduced  from  observation; 
the  number  of  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them  may  after- 
wards be  either  multiplied  or  diminished  at  the  discretion  of  the 
inquirer,  according  to  the  object  he  proposes.  To  enumerate  all 
their  consequences  and  give  their  proper  explanations  would  be 
a  work  of  stupendous  magnitude  and  necessarily  incomplete. 
Besides,  the  more  this  science  shall  become  improved  and  its  influ- 
ence extended,  the  less  occasion  will  there  be  to  deduce  conse- 
quences from  its  principles,  as  these  will  spontaneously  present 
diemselves  to  every  eye ;  and  being  within  the  reach  of  all,  their 
application  will  be  readily  made.  A  treatise  on  political  econo- 
my will  then  be  confined  to  th^  enunciation  of  a  few  general 
principles,  not  requiring  even  the  support  of  proo&  or  illustra- 
tions; because  these  will  be  but  the  expression  of  what  every 
one  will  know,  arranged  in  a  form  convenient  fer  comprehending 
them,  as  well  in  their  whole  scope  as  in  their  relation  to  each 
other. 

It  would,  however,  be  idle  to  imagine  that  greater  precision,  or 
a  more  steady  direction  could .  be  given  to  this  study,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  mathematics  to  the  solution  of  its  problems.  The 
values  with  which  political  economy  is  cotpcerned,  admitting  of 

filfnent  of  this  prediction.  Since  it  wbb  hazarded,  two  works  have  appeared, 
each  of  which,  in  its  own  peculiar  line,  is  eminently  calculated  to  correct  the 
errors  which  previously  prevailed.  These  publications  are,  "  A  Critical  Dis- 
■ertatioQ  on  the  Nature,  Causes,  and  Measures  of  Value,  by  an  anonymous 
author;  and  ■'Thourhta  and  Details  on  Hiffh  and  Low  Pricei,  by  Mr. 
Tooke." 
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the  application  to  them  of  the  terms  plus  and  mtmis^  are  indeed, 
within  the  range  of  mathematical  inquiry;  but  being  at  the  same 
time  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  faculties,  the  wants  and  the 
desires  of  mankind,  they  are  not  susceptible  of  any  rigorous  ap* 
preciation,  and  can  not,  therefore  furnish  any  data  for  absolute 
csalculatioas.  In  political  as  well  as  in  physical  science,  all  that 
18  essential  is  a  knowledge  of  the  connexion  between  causes  and 
their  consequences.  Neither  the  phenomena  of  the  moral  or 
material  work!  are  subject  to  strict  arithmetical  computation.* 

*  We  may,  Ibr  example,  know  that  fer  any  given  year  the  price  of  wine 
will  in&llibly  depend  upon  the  quantity  to  be  sold,  compared  with  the  extent 
cf  the  demand.  Bat  if  we  are  desirous  of  submitting  these  two  data  to  mathe- 
matical calculation,  their  ultimate  elements  must  be  decomnosed  before  we  can 
beoome  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them,  or  can  with  any  degree  of  precision, 
distiaguiah  the  separate  influence  of  each*  Hence,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to 
detennioe  what  will  be  the  product  of  the  succeeding  vintage,  while  yet  ex- 
posed to  tlie  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  but  the  quality  it  will  possess,  the 
quantity  remaining  on  hand  of  thp  preceding  vintage,  the  amount  of  capital 
that  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  dealers,  and  require  them,  more  or  less  ex- 
peditiously, to  get  back  their  advances.  We  must  also  ascertain  the  opinion 
that  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  possibility  of  exporting  the  article,  which 
will  altogether  depend  upon  our  impressions  as  to  the  stability  of  the  laws  and 
government,  that  vary  from  day  to  day,  and  respecting  which  no  two  indivi- 
doala  exactly  agree.  All  these  data,  and  probably  many  others  besides,  must 
be  accurately  appreciated,  solely  to  determine  the  quantity  to  be  put  in  cireu- 
lotion;  itself  but  one  of  the  elements  of  price.  To  determine  the  quantity  to 
be  demaiidcd,  the  price  at  which  the  commodity  can  be  sold  must  already  be 
known,  as  the  demand  for  it  will  increase  in  proportion  to  its  cheapness ;  we 
most  also  know  the  fix'mer  stock  on  hand,  and  the  tastes  and  means  of  the  coo- 
smners,  aa  various  as  their  persons.  Their  ability  to  purchase  will  vary  ao- 
eording  to  the  more  or  less  proeperoos  condition  of  industry  in  general  and  of 
their  own  in  particular ;  their  wants  will  vary  also  in  the  ratio  of  the  additional 
meaaa  at  their  oommand  of  substituting  one  liquor  ibr  another,  such  as  beer^ 
eider,  Slc  I  suppress  an  infinite  number  of  less  important  considerations, 
more  or  leas  affecting  the  solution  of  the  problem ;  for  I  question  whether  any 
individiial,  really  accustomed  to  the  application  of  mathematical  analysis, 
woaU  even  venture  to  attempt  this,  not  only  on  account  of  the  nnmerone 
data,  but  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  characterizing  them  with  any 
thing  like  precision,  and  of  combining  their  separate  influences.  Such  per- 
sons as  have  pretended  to  do  it,  have  not  been  able  to  enunciate  these  ques- 
tioDS  in  analytical  language,  without  divesting  them  of  their  natural  com* 
plication,  by  means  of  simplifications,  and  arbitrary  suppressions,  of  which 
the  eoDsequencesi  not  properly  estimated,  always  essentially  change  the 
condition  of  the  problem,  and  pervert  all  its  resulta ;  so  that  no  other  infer- 
ence can  be  deduced  from  such  calculations  than  from  formula  arbitrarily 
■atnmrd  Thus,  instead  of  recognising  in  their  conclusions  that  harrooni- 
oos  agreement  which  constitutes  the  peculiar  character  of  rigorous  geome. 
Crieal  investigation,  by  whatever  method  they  may  have  been  obtained,  we 
only  perceive  vague  and  uncertain  inferences,  whose  diflerences  are  often 
equal  to  the  quantities  sought  to  be  determined.  What  course  is  then  to 
be  ponnied  by  a  judicious  inquirer  in  the 'elucidation  of  a  subject  so  much 
iavolved  ?  The  same  which  wooJd  be  pnivoed  by  him,  under  circnmstaneee 
equaUr  difficult,  which  decide  the  greater  part  of  the  actions  of  his  life. 
He  wiH  examine  the  immediate  elements  of  the  proposed  problem,  and  ai^ 
ter  bsvinf  aioertaiiifld  them  with  certainty,  (which  in  political  economy 
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These  considerations  respecting  the  nature  and  object  of  po* 
litical  economy,  and  the  best  method  of  obtaining  a  thorough 
knowlege  of  its  principles,  will  supply  us  with  the  means  of  appre- 
ciating the  efforts  hitherto  made  towards  the  advancement  of  this 
science. 

The  literature  of  the  ancients,  their  legislation,  their  public 
treaties,  and  their  administration  of  the  conquered  provinces,  all 
proclaim  their  utter  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  wealth, 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  distributed,  end  of  the  effects  of  its 
consumption.  They  knew,  what  has  always  been  known  wherever 
the  right  of  property  has  been  sanctioned  by  laws,  that  riches  are 
increased  by  economy  and  diminished  by  extravagance.  Xenophon 
extols  order,  activity  and  intelligence  as  certain  means  of  obtaining 
prosperity;  but  without  deducing  these  maxims  from  any  general  law, 
or  without  being  able  to  shew  the  connexion  between  causes  and 
their  consequences.  He  advises  the  Athenians  to  protect  commerce 
and  to  receive  strangers  with  kindness ;  yet  so  little  was  he  aware 
to  what  extent  this  advice  would  be  proper,  that,  upon  another 
occasion,  he  expresses  doubts  whether  conunerce  be  really  profita« 
ble  to  the  republic. 

Plato  and  Aristotle,  it  is  true,  notice  some  invariable  relations 
between  the  di^rent  modes  of  production,  and  the  results 
obtained  from  them.    Plato  sketches  with  tolerable  fidelity,*  the 

etn  be  effected,)  will  approximately  value  their  mutual  influences  with  the 
intuitive  quickness  ot  an  enlightened  understanding,  itself  only  an  instrument 
by  means  of  which  the  mean  result  of  a  crowd  of  probabilities  can  be  estima- 
ted,  but  never  calculated  with  exactness. 

Cabanis,  in  describing  tlie  revolutions  in  the  science  of  medicine,  makes 
a  remark  perfectly  analogous  to  this.  *  Thp  vital  phenomena,^  says  he,  *de. 
pend  upon  so  many  unknown  springs,  held  together  linder  such  various  cir- 
oumstances,  which  observation  vainly  attempts  to  appreciate,  that  these 
problems,  ftom  not  being  stated  with  all  their  conditions,  absolutely  defy 
calculation.  Hence  whenever  writers  on  mechanics,  have  endeavoured  -to 
■ubjectthe  laws  of -life  to  their  method,  they  have  furnished  tlie  scientiBc 
world  with  a  remarkable  spectacle,  well  entitled  to  our  most  serious  consi. 
deration.  The  terms  they  employed  were  correct,  the  process  of  reasoning 
strictly  logical,  and,  nevertheless,  all  the  results  were  erroneous.  Further, 
^though  Ui6  language  and  the  method  of  employing  it  were  the  same  among' 
all  the  calculators,  each  of  them  obtained  distinct,  snd  difiercnt  results;  and 
it  is  by  the  application  of  this  method  of  investigation  to  subjects  to  which  it 
is  altogether  inapplicable,  that  systems  the  most  whimsical,  fallacious  and 
contradictory  have  been  maintained.* 

D'Alembert,  in  his  treatise  on  Hydrodynamics,  acknowledges  that  the 
velocity  of  the  blood  in  its  passage  through  the  vessels  entirely  resists  every 
kind  of  calculation.  Sencbier  made  a  similar  observation  in  his  JSSssat  9Uf 
fAii  d*o68en}ef,(voL  1,  pa^e  81.)  ' 

Whatever  has  been  said  by  able  teachers  and  judicious  philosoplicrs,  in 
relation  to  our  oonclasions  in  natural  science,  is  much  more  applicable  to 
mora];  and  points  out  the  cause  of  our  always  being  misled  in  political  economy, 
whenever  we  have  subjected  its  phenomena  to  mathematical  calculatioo.  In 
each  case  it  becomes  the  most  dangerous  of  all  abstractions. 

•  Republic  Book  IL ' 
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tffocts  of  the  separation  of  social  employments ;  Imt  it  is  simply 
with  a  view  to  illustrate  man's  social  character  and  the  necessity 
he  is  in,  from  his  multifarious  wants,  of  uniting  in  expensive  socie- 
ties in  which  each  individual  may  be  exclusively  occupied  with  one 
species  of  production*  His  view  is  entirely  a  political  one ;  and  he 
has  deduced  from  it  no  other  conclusion. 

In  his  Politics,  Aristotle  goes  farther.  He  distinguishes  natural 
from  artificial  production.  He  styles  natural,  whatever  creates 
Ufose  objeets  of  consumption  required  by  a  family,  or,  at  most, 
whatever  is  obtained  by  exchanges  in  kind.  No  other  advantage, 
according  to  him,  is  derived  from  real  production ;  artificial  gain 
he  condemns.  Besides,,  he  does  not  support  these  opinions  by  any 
reasoning  founded  upon  accurate  observation.  From  the  manner  in 
which  he  expresses  himself  in  relation  to  the  efiect  of  savings  and 
knns  on  interest,  it  is  evident  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  nature 
and  employment  of  capital. 

What  can  we  expect  from  nations  still  less  advanced  in  civili- 
zation than  the  Greeks?  .We  may  recollect  that  a  law  of  £g3rpt 
obliged  the  son  to  adopt  the  profession  of  his  &ther.  This,  in 
certain  cases,  was  to  require  the  creation  of  a  greater  quantity  of 
products  than  the  particular  state  of  society  called  for ;  to  oblige 
an  individual,  in  order  to  obey  the  law,  to  ruin  himself  and  to 
continue  the  exercise  of  his  productive  functions,  .whether  in  pos- 
session of  capital  or  not ;  which  is  altogether  absurd.*  The  Ro- 
mans, in  treating  every  branch  pf  industry,  except  agriculture 
(and  we  know  not  why,)  with  contempt,  betray  the  same  ignorance. 
Their  pecuniary  transactions  miist  be  numbered  amongst  their 
most  nnskilflil  operations. 

The  modems,  even  af\er  having  freed  themselves  from  the  bar- 
barism of  the  middle  ages,  have  not  a  very  long  time  been  more 
advanced.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  the  stupidity  of  a 
multitude  of  laws  relating  to  the  Jews,  to  the  interest  of  money, 
and  to  money  itself.  Henry  IV.  granted  to  his  favourites  and 
mistresses,  as  favours  which  cost  him  nothing,  the  permission  to 
practise  a  thousand  petty  extortions,  and  to  collect  for  their  own 
benefit  from  various  branches  of  commerce  as  many  petty  taxes. 
He  authorized  the  count  of  hk>i98ons  to  levy  a  duty  of  fifteen  sous 
upon  every  bale  of  merchandise  which  should  be  exported  from 
the  kingdom  If 

In  every  branch  of  knowledge,  example  has  preceded  precept. 
The  fortunate  enterprises  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  dur- 
iag  tike  fifteenth  century,  the  active  industry  of  Venice,  Genoa, 
Ploreoce,  Ptsa,  the  provinces  of  Flanders,  and  the  free  cities  of 

*  Wlien  we  find  almost  every  hiitoriaD,  from  Herodotus  to  Bossnet,  boasting 
of  thim  and  oCher  similar  laws,  it  will  be  seen  how  important  it  is  that  all  who 
vndertike  to  write  history  should  have  some  knowlcMige  of  the  science  of 
politiea]  economy. 

t  See  SoUy*a  Memoirs,  Book  ztL 
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Germany  at  this  same  epoch,  gradually  directed  the  attention  of 
some  philosophers  to  the  theory  of  wealth. 

These  inquiries,  like  almost  every  other  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences after  the  revival  of  letters,  originated  in  Italy.  As  far 
back  as  the  sixteenth  century.  Bolero  was  engaged  in  investigat- 
ing the  real  sources  of  public  prosperity.  In  the  year  1613, 
Antonio  Serra  composed  a  treatise,  in  which  he  particularly  no- 
ticed the  piOductive  power  of  industry;  but  the  title  of  his  work 
sufficiently  indicates  its  errors.  Wealth  according  to  his  hypo^ 
thesis,  consisted  only  of  gold  and  silver.^  DavanzaJti  wrote  upon 
money  and  upon  exchange ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  fifty  years  before  the  time  of  Quesnay,  Bandini 
of  Sienna  had  shown,  both  from  reasoning  and  experience,  that 
there  never  had  been  a  scarcity  of  food,  except  in  those  coun- 
tries where  the  government  had  itself  interfered  to  supply  the 
people.  Bellonij  a  banker  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1750,  published 
a  dissertaition  on  commerce,  evincing  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  of  money  and .  exchanges,  although  at  the  same 
time  infected  with  the  theory  of  the  balance  of  trade.  His  la- 
bours were  rewarded  by  the  Pope  with  the  title  of  marquesR 
Carliy  before  Dr.  Smith,  demonstrated  that  the  balance  of  trade 
neither  taught  nor  proved  any  thing.  Algarotti^  whose  writings 
on  other  subjects  Voltaire  has  made  known,  wrote  also  upon  the 
science  of  political  economy ;  and  the  little  he  has  left  exhibits 
the  accuracy  and  extent  of  his  knowledge,  as  well  as  his  acute- 
ness.  He  confines  himself  so  rigidly  to  facts,  and  so  uniformly 
founds  his  speculations  on  the  nature  of  things,  that  although  he 
did  not  get  possession  of  the  proof  of  his  princi|des,  and  of  their 
relation  to  each  other,  he  has  nevertheless  guarded  himself 
against  every  thing  Hke  hypothesis  and  system.  In  1764,  6re. 
noDesi  commenced  a  course  of  public  lectures  on  political  econo- 
my, in  the  chair  founded  at  Naples  by  the  care  of  the  highly  es- 
teemed and  learned  Intieri.  In  consequence  of  this  example, 
other  professorsliips  of  political  economy  were  aftem'ards  estab- 
lished at  Milan,  and  more  I'ecently  in  most  of  the  imiversities  in 
Germany  and  Russia. 

In  1750,  the  abbe  Chlianiy  so  well  known  since  from  his  con- 
nexion with  many  of  the  French  philosophers,  and  by  his  Dia- 
logues on'  the  Com  Trade,  although  at  that  time  a  very  young 
man,  published  a  Treatise  on  Money,  which  discovered  such  un- 
common talents  and  information,  as  to  induce  a  belief  that  he 
had  been  assisted  in  the  composition  of  his  work  by  the  abbe 
Intieri'Snd  the  Marquess  ofRinuccinu  Its  merits,  however,  ap- 
pear to  be  of  a  description  similar  to  those  the  author's  writings 
always  afterwards  displayed ;  genius  united  with  erudition,  care- 

• 

*  Brete  Drattato  delle  emut  che  foswmo  far  ahondmre  1%  regni  d*oro  et  tFar* 
genio  dom  non  mtio  mini€re» 
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lyneOT  in  always  ancending  to  the  nature  of  things;  and  an  animat- 
ed and  elegant  style. 

One  of  the  most  stiiking  peculiarities  of  this  work,  is  its  contain- 
ing some  of  the  rudiments,  of  the  doctrine  of  Adam  Smith ;  among 
others,  that  labour  is  the  sole  creator  of  the  value  of  things  or  of 
wealth  ;*  a  principle  although  not  rigorously  true,  as  will  be  made 
manifest  in  the  course  of  this  work,  but  which  pushed  to  its  ulti- 
mate  cooseqaences,  would  have  put  Cfaliani  in  the  way  of  disco* 
▼ering  and  completely  unfolding  the  phenomena  of  production* 
Dt,  Smith,  who  was  about  the  same  time  a  professor  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  and  then  taught  this  doctrine,  which  has  since 
Acquired  so  much  celebrity,  in  all  probability  had  no  knowledge  of 
a  woririn  the  Italian  language  published  at  Naples  by  a  young 
man  then  hardly  known,  and  whom  he  has  never  quoted.  But  even 
had  he  known  it,  a  truth  can  not  with  so  much  propriety  be  said  to 
beleog  to  its  fortunate  discoverer,  as  to  the  inquirer  who  first  de- 
monstrates that  it  must  be  so  and  perceives  its  consequences, 
^though  the  existence  of  universal  gravitation  had  been  previously 
OQi^tuTed  by  Kepler  and  PtMcal,  the  discovery  does  not  the  less 
belong  to  Newton^f 

in  Spain,  Ahares  Osario  and  MarHnex^te-mata  have  delivered 
discourses  on  political  economy,  the  publication  of  which  we 
owe  to  the  enlightened  patriotism  of  Campomanes.  Mancada^ 
NawireUa,  Usiariiz^  Ward,  and  VUoa  have  written  on  the  same 
subject.    These  esteemed  authors,  like  those  of  Italy,  enter- 

*  **  Eatro  <n«  dize  deOa  fiictica,  la  quale,  nan  solo  in  tata  le  opera  (jue  soiio 
iatieraineiite  dell*  arte  come  le  pitture,  sculttire,  intag^Ii,  etc.,  ma  anchi  m  molti 
oorpi,  come  bodo  i  minenJi,  i  laui,  le  piante  spontanee  deDe  eeWe,  etc.  ^  1*  xm* 
ica  efae  dk  valore  afla  ooea.  La  qoantitlt  della  materia  Qon  ptf  altro  coopera  in 
qaeeti  corpi  al  valore  ee^nooparch^aiimentao  leoia la  fiitica.**  (GaUami, 
ddia  Mooeta.  Libu  I^cap^  3.) 

**  In  relation  to  labour  I  will  remark,  that  not  onlv  in  the  prodaetions  which 
are  entirelj  the  work  of  art,  aa  in  painting,  scolpt'ore,  engraving',  Slc,  bat 
likewiee  in  the  prodactione  of  nature,  aa  on  metals,  minerals  and  planta,  their 
value  ia  entirely  derived  from  the  labour  bestowed  on  their  creation.  Tho 
qoaathv  of  matter  aiiecta  tho  valne  of  things  only  as  fiir  as  itreqmres  move 
or  less  faboor.** 

In  the  same  chapter  Galiani  also  remarks,  that  man,  that  is  to  say  his  labour, 
is  the  only  correct  measure  of  value.  Thia,  also,  according  to  Dr.  Smith,  is  a 
priactpls;  akhoagh  considered  by  me  as  ah  error. 

f  llttssama  Galiani,  in  the  #ame  worS  remarks,  that  whatever  is  gained  by 
some  most  necessarily  be  lost  by  others ;  in  this  wav  provini^,  that  a  vexy 
ingeniooa  writer  may  not  even  Imow  how  to  deduce  the  most  simple  conclu- 
sions, and  may  pass  by  the  truth  without  perceiving  it  For,  if  wealth  oaa 
be  ermud  bv  labour,  there  may  then  be  a  new  description  of  wealth  in  the 
world,  not  taken  from  any  boJy.  Indeed  this  author,  in  his  Dialogues  on 
Ihe  Cora  IVade,  published  ia  France  a  bng  time  afterwards,  has  himself;  m 
a  very  peeuliv  manner,  pronounced  his  own  condemnation.  "A  truth,** 
he  observes,  ^  which  is  brought  to  light  by  pure  accident,  like  a  mushroom 
ia  a  meadow,  is  of  no  value ;  we  can  not  make  use  of.  it,  if  we  are  ignorant  of 
ils  origin  and  eonseqne&oea ;  or  how  and  by  what  ehtin  of  reasoning  it  is  de- 
rived.* 
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eoDtaiiied  in  MufobeauU  L*am  de§  Hammei^hamM  himself  unabto 
to  point  out  the  erront  of  either. 

Tlie  economists,  by  promulgating  some  important  tniths,  direct* 
ing  a  more  general  attention  to  objects  of  public  utility,  and  by 
exciting  discussions,  which,  although  at  that  time  of  no  advantage, 
subsequently  led  to  more  accurate  investigations,  have  unquestion* 
ably  done  much  good.*  In  representing  agricultural  industry  as 
productive  of  w^th,  they  were  not  deceived ;  and,  perhaps,  the 
necessity  they  were  in  of  unfolding  the  nature  of  productioDi 
catised  Uie  further  examination  of  this  important  phenomencm, 
which  conducted  their  successors  to  its  entire  development.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  labours  of  the  economists  have  been  attended 
with  serious  evils;  the  many  useful  maxims  they  decryed,  their 
sectarian  spirit,  the  dogmatical  and  abstract*  language  of  the 
greater  part  of  their  writings,  and  the  tone  of  inspiration  pervad- 
mg  them,  gave  currency  to  the  opinion,  that  all  who  were  engag- 
ed in  such  studies  were  but  idle  dreamers,  whose  theories,  at  best 
only  gratifying  literary  curiosity,  were  wholly  inapplicable  in  prae- 
tice.f 

No  one,  however;  has  ever  denied  that  the  writings  of  the  ecooo* 
mists  have  uniformly  been  fiivounible  to  the  strictest  morality,  and 
to  the  liberty  which  every  human  being  ought  to  possess,  of  disposing 
of  his  person,  fortune  and  talents,  according  to  the  bent  of  his  inch- 
nation ;  without  which,  individual  hifppiness  and  national  prosperity 
are  but  empty  and  unmeaning  sounds.  These  opinions  alone  enti* 
tie  their  authors  to  universal  gratitude  and  esteem.  I  do  noA,  more- 
over, believe  that  a  dishonest  main  or  bad  citiaen  can  be  found 
among  their  number. 

*  Among  the  disouwioas  th^  provoked,  we  must  not  for^  the  entBrttining 
Dialoguea  on  thejCom  Trade,  by  the  Abbe  ChUiatd^  in  which  the  science  ot 
politi^  economy  it  treated  in  the  humorooa  manner  of  Tristram  Shandy.  An 
important  truth  is  asserted,  and  when  the  author  is  palled  upon  for  its  proof|  he 
replies  with  some  ingenious  pleasantry. 

t  The  belief  that  moral  and  political  seienee  is  founded  upon  efalmencal 
theories,  arises  chiefly  firom  our  ahnost  oontinuaUv  oon&ondmgf  ovcsliMU  ef 
right  with  maUen  cffaeL  Of  what  consequence,  ror  instance,  is  the  question 
■o  km^  ai^tated  in  the  writinn  of  the  economists,  whether  the  sorerei^ 
power  m  a  country  is,  or  b  not,the  co-proprietor  of  the  soil  ?  The  fact  is,  that  m 
livery  country  tiie  government  takes,  or  in  the  shape  of  taxes  the  people  are 
eompelled  to  fhmiui  it,  withm  part  of  the  revenue  drawn  from  real  estate.  Heie 
then  is  a  fiict,  and  an  important  one;  the  consequence  of  certain  &ctB,  which 
we  can  trace  up,  as  the  causi  of  other  &cts  (such  as  the  riiie  in  the  price  of 
commodities)  to  which  we  are  led  wiUi  certainty.  QuutUma  of  right  are  always 
more  or  less  mattiors  of  opinion ;  maUen  of  faet^  on  the  contrary,  are  suscepti- 
ble of  proof  and  demonstration.  The  former  exercise  but  little  influence  over 
the  fertunee of  mankind;  while  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  fkcts  grow  out  of 
each  other,  are  deeply  interesting  to  them ;  and,  as  it  is  of  importance  to  us 
that  iome  results  should  take  place  in  preference  to  others,  it  is,  Uierefbre, 
enential  to  ascertain  the  means  by  which  these  may  be  obtained.  The  Social 
Contract  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  flt>m  bemg  almost  entirely  founded  upon  questions  of 
right,  has  thereby  become,  what  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  avowing,  a  work  of  ai 
least  but  little  pr»etioal  utility. 
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doabdeoB  is  the  leafloo  why  once  the  year  1760,  almost 
mil  the  French  writers  of  any  celebrity  on  subjects  connected 
with  political  economy,  without  absolutely  being  enrolled  under 
the  baoners  the  of  economistSi  have  nevertheless,  been  influ- 
enced by  their  opiaioos.  Raynal^  Condoreety  and  many  others, 
will  be  found  among  this  number.  Condillac  may  also  be  enu- 
merated  among  them,  notwithstanding  his  endeavours  to  found  a 
eyslem  of  his  own  in  relation  to  a  subject  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand. Many  useful  hints  may  be  collected  from  amidst  the  in- 
genious trifling  of  his  work  ;*  but  hke  the  economists,  he  al- 
most invariably  founds  a  principle  upon  some  gratuitous  assump- 
tion. Now,  an  hypothesis  may  indeed  be  resorted  to,  in  order 
to  eiemplify  and  elucidate  the  correctness  of  an  author*s  general 
reasoning,  hot  never  can  be  sufficient-  to  establish  a  fundamental 
tnith.  Pcditical  economy  has  only  become  a  science  since  it  has 
been  confined  to  the  results  of  inductive  investigation. 

TSirgoi  w«e  himself  too  good  a  citizen,  not  sincerely  to  esteem 
as  good  citiiens  the  economists ;  and  accordingly,  when  in 
power,  he  deemed  it  advantageous  to  countenance  them.  The 
economists,  in  their  turn,  found  their  account  in  passing  off*  so 
enlightened  an  individual  and  minister -of  state  as  one  of  their 
adepjts,*  the  opinions  4>f  IHirgot,  however,  were  not  borrowed 
from  their  school,  but  derived  from  the  nature  of  things ;  and  al- 
though on  many  important  points  of  doctriiie  he  may  have  been 
deceived,  the  measures  of  his  administration,  either  planned  or 
executed,  are  amongst  the  most  brilliant  ever  conceived  by  any 
statesman^  There  can  not  therefore  be  a  stnmger  proof  of  the 
incapacity  of  his  sovereign,  than  his  inability  to  appreciate  such 
exertions,  or  if  capable  of  appreciating  them,  in  not  knowing  how 
Id  aflbrd  them  support. 

The  econonusts  not  only  exercised  a  particular  sway  over 
French  writQrs,  but  also  had  a  very  remarkable  influence  over 
many  Italian  authors,  who  even  went  beyond  them.  BeeeariOi 
m  a  course  of  public  lectures  at  Milan,f  first  analysed  the  true 
Ibnctions  of  productive  capital.  The  Count  de  Verri^  the  coun- 
tryman and  fnend  of  Beccaria  and  worthy  of  being  so,  both  a 
man  of  business  and  an  accomplished  scholar,  in  his  MedUa^ 
wiane  julT  Ecofumda  politica,  published  in  1771,  approached 
nearer  than  any  other  writer  before  Dr.  Smith,  to  the  real  laws 
which  regulate  the  production  and  consumption  of  wealth.  Fu 
langitri^  whose  treatise  on  political  and  economical  laws  was 
not  given  to  the  pubtic  until  the  year  1780,  appears  not  to  have 

*  Dv  ikmmerf  et  du  Gootmemenl  amndh-H  Vun  relativemcrU  a  Vauirt, 

t  See  the  •jrUabaa  of  hb  lectures,  which  was  printed  for  the  6m  time  in 

tbe  year  1804,  in  the  TaJuabk  collection  published  at  Milan  by  Pietro  Cum- 

iodi,  wider  the  title  otSeriitori  eUunei  iUUiani  di  uonomia  polUicu,    It  was 

Bfiioiown  to  me  until  aAcr  the  pohhcatton  of  the  firat  edition  of  thia  work  in 
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been  acquainted  with  the  work  of  Dr.  Smith,  published  four 
years  before.  The  principles  de  Verri  laid  down  are  followed 
by  Filangieri,  and  even  received  from  him  a  more  complete  de* 
velopment ;  but  although  guided  by  the  torch  of  analysis  and  de- 
duction, he  did  not  proceed  from  the  roost  fortunate  premises 
to  the  immediate  consequences  which  confirm  them,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  exhibit  their  application  and  utility. 

But  none  of  these  inquiries  could  lead  to  any  important  result. 
How,  indeed  was  it  possible  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
causes  of  national  prosperity,  when  no  clear  or  distinct  notions  had 
been  formed  respecting  the  nature  of  wealth  itself?  The  object 
of  our  investigations  must  be  thoroughly  perceived  before 
the  means  of  attaining  it  are  sought  after.  In  the  year  1776, 
Adam  Smith,  educated  in  that  school  in  Scotland  which  has 
produced  so  many  scholars,  historians  and  philosophers  df  the 
highest  celebrity,  published  his  Inquiry  inio  the  Nature  and 
Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations^  In  this  work,  its  ^uithor  de- 
monstrated that  wealth  was  the  exchangeable  value  of  things; 
that  its  extent  was  proportional  to  the  number  of  things  in  our 
possession  having  value;  and  that  inasmuch  as  value  could  be 
given  or  added  to  matter,  that  wealth  could  be  created  and  en- 
grafted on  things  previously  destitute  of  value,  and  there  be  pre- 
served, accumulated  or  destroyed* 

In  inquiring  into  the  origin  of  valtie^  Dr.  Smith  found  it  to  be 
derived  from  the  labour  of  man,  which  he  ought  to  have  deno- 
minated industry^  from  its  being  a  more  comprehensive  and  sig- 
nificant term  than  labour.  From  this  fruitful  demonstration  he 
deduced  numerous  and  important  conclusions  respecting  the 
causes  which,  from  checking  the  development  of  the  productive 
powers  of  labour,  are  prejudicial  to  the  growth  of  wealth ;  and 
as  they  are  rigorous  deductions  from  an  indisputable  principle, 
they  have  only  been  assailed  by  individuals  either  too  careless 
to  have  thoroughly  understood  the  principle,  or  of  such  pervert- 
ed understandings  as  to  be  wholly  incapable  of  seizing  the  con- 
nexion or  relation  between  any  two  ideas.    Whenever  the  In- 

*  During  the  same  year  that  Dr.  Smith's  work  appeared,  and  immediately 
before  its  publication  Browne  Dignan^  published  in  London,  written  in  the 
French  language,  his  Essai  8ur  le8  principea  de  VEconomie  publique,  con- 
taining the  fbUowincr  remarkable  passage:  "The  class  of  reproducers  in> 
eludes  oil  .who,  upitmg  their  labour  to  that  of  the  Tegetative  power  of  the 
■oil,  or  modifying  the  productions  of  nature  in  the  processes  of  their  several 
arts,  create  in  some  sort  a  new  value,  of  which  the  sum  total  forms  what  i» 
called  the  annual  reproduction.^* 

This  striking  passage,  in  which  reproduction  is  more  clearly  characterised 
than  in  any  part  of  Dr.  Smith's  writings,  did  not  lead  its  author  to  any  impor- 
tant  conclusions,  but  merely  gave  birth  to  a  few  scattered  hints.  A  want 
of  connexion  in  his  views,  and  of  precision  in  his  terms,  liavc  rendered  his 
Essay  so  vague  and  obscure,  that  no  instruction  whatever  can  be  derived 
from  it. 
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qittfy  into  the  Wealth  of  Nations  is  perused^with  the  attention  it 
80  well  meritSy  it  will  be  perceived,  that  until  the  epoch  of  its  pub- 
lication the  science  of  political  economy  did  not  exist. 

Fron^  this  period  gold  and  silver  coin  were  considered  as  consti- 
tuting only  a  portion,  and  but  a  small  portion,  of  national  wealth ; 
a  portion  the  less  important,  because  less  susceptible  of  in- 
crease >  and  because  its  uses  can  be  more  easily  supplied  than  those 
of  many  other  articles  equally  valuable ;  and  hence  it  results  that 
a  community,  as  well  as  its  individual  members,  are  in  no  way 
interested  in  obtaining  metallic  money  beyond  the  extent  of  tms 
limited  demand.^     « 

These  views,  we  conceive,  first  enabled  Dr.  Smith  to  ascer- 
tain, in  their  wjiole  extent,  the.  true  functions  of  money ,  and  the 
applications  of  them,  which  he  made  to  bank  notes  and  paper 
money,  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  practice.  They  afibrd 
him  the  means  of  demonstrating,  that  productive  capital  does  not 
oonsist  of  a  sum  of  money,  but  in  the  value  of  the  objects  made 
use  of  in  production.  He  arranged  and  analysed  the  elements  of 
which  productive  capital  is  composed,  and  pointed  out  their  true 
functions.* 

Many  principles  strictly  correct  had  oflen  been  advanced  prior 
to  the  time  of  Dr.  Smith  ;'f*  he,  however,  was  the  first  author 
who  established  their  truth.  Nor  is  this  all.  He  has  furnished 
us,  also,  with  the  true  method  of  detecting  errors ;  he  has  ap- 
plied to  political  economy  the  new  mode  of  sicieiittfic  investigation, 
namely,  of  not  looking  for  principles  abstractedly,  but  by  ascend- 
ing firom  fiusts  the  most  constantly  observed,  to  the  general  laws 
which  govern  them.  As  every  fact  may  be  said  to  have  a  partic- 
ular cause,  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  system  to  determine  the  cause  ,*  it 
is  in  the  spirit  of  analysis,  to  be  solicitous  to  know  tohy  a  particu- 
lar cause  has  produced  this  effect,  in  order  to  be  satisfied  that  it 
eould  not  have  been  produced  by  any  other  cause.  The  work  of 
Dr.  Smith  'm  a  succession  of  demonstrations,  which  has  elevated 
many  propositions  to  the  rank  of  indisputable  principles,  and  plun- 
ged a  still  greater  number  into  that  imaginary  gulph,  into  whi^h 

*  Thia  difficalt  and  abstruse  subject  has  not,  perhaps,  been  treated  by  Dr. 
Smith  with  sufficient  method  and  perspicuity.  Owing  to  this  circumstance* 
his  intcUigfcnt  and  acute  countryman,  lord  Lauderdale,  has  composed  an  entire 
treatise,  in  order  to  prove  that  his  lordship  had  completely  failed  in  compre- 
bendini^  this  part  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 

f  In  the  article  Orains  id  the  Encyclopedic,  Queanay  had  remarked,  that 
**  oomnftodities,  wkieh  can  he  aold^  ought  always  to  be  considered  without 
distinction,  either  as  pecuniary  or  real  wealth,  applicable  to  the  purposes  of 
whoever  may  make  use  of  it"  This,  in  reality  is  Dr.  Smith's  exchangeable 
Toiue.  De  Vetri  had  observed,  (chapter  3,)  that  reproduction  was  wthing 
flMTS  than  tke  repntductUm  if  value,  and  that  the  uuue  of  thingt  constituted 
waakk  Galiani,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  had  said,  that  labour  wag  Ms 
tomree  of  oQ  value;  bat  Dr.  Smith,  nevertheless,  made  these  views  his  own 
by  ezhibitiiw,  as  we  see,  their  oauiezion  with  all  the  other  important  phs- 
sad  in  demonstrating  them  even  by  their  oansequences. 
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e:(travagaDt  h3rpotheses  and  vague  opiniooB  for  a  certain  period 
struggle^  before  being  forever  swallowed  up^ 

It  has  been  said  that  Dr.  Smith  was  under  heavy  obligatiooa 
to  Steuarty*  ah  author  whom  he  has  not  once  quoted,  even  (or 
the  purpose  of  refuting  him.  I  can  not  perceive  in  nrhat  these 
obligations  consist.  In  the  conception  of  his  subject,  Dr«  Smith 
displays  the  elevation  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  views,  wh^t 
the  researches  of  Steuart  exhibit  but  a  narrow  and  insignificant 
scope.  Steuart  has  supported  a  system  already  maintained  by 
C&lbert,  adopted  afterwards  by  all  the  French  writers  on  com- 
merce, and  isteadily  followed  by  most  European  governments ;  a 
^stem  which  considers  national  wealth  as  depending,  not  upon 
the  sum  total  of  its  productions,  but  upon  the  amount  of  its  sales 
to  foreign  countries.  One  of  the  most  important  portions  of 
Dr.  Smith's  work  is  devoted  to  the  refutation  of.  this  theory.  If 
be  has  not  particularly  refuted  Steuart,  it  is  from  the  latter  not 
being  considered  by  him  as  the  father  of  his  scbbol,  and  from  hav- 
ing deemed  it  of  more  importance  to  overthrow  an  opinion,  then 
universally  received,  than  to  confute  the  doctrines  of  an  author, 
which  in  themselves,  contained  nothing  peculiar. 

The  economists  have  also  pretended,  that  Dr>  Smith  was 
under  obligations  to  them.  But  to  what  do  such  pretensions 
amount?  A  man  of  genius  is  indebted  to  every  thing  around 
him ;  to  the  scattered  lights  which  he  has  concentrated,  to  the 
errors  which  he  has  overthrown,  and  even  to  the  enemies  by 
whom  he  has  been  assailed ;  inaidniuch  as  tfaey  all  contribute  to 
the  formation  of  his  opinions.  But  when  out  of  these  materials 
he  afterwards  forms  enlarged  views,  useful  to  his  contemporaries 
and  posterity,  it  rather  behoves  us  to  acknowledge  the  extent  of 
our  own  obligations,  than  to  reproach  him  with  what  he  has  been 
supplied  by  others.  Moreover,  Dr.  Smith  haa  not  been  backward 
in  acknowledging  the  advantages  he  had  derived  from  his  inter- 
course with  the  most  enlightened  men  in  France, ,  and  from  his 
intimate  correspondence  with  hi»  friend  and  countryman  ift/me, 
whose  essays  on  political  economy,  as  well  as  on  various  other 
subjects,  contain  many  just  views. 

After  having  shown,  as  fully  as  so  rapid  a  sketch  will  permit, 
the  improvement  which  the  science  of  political  economy  owes  to 
Dr.  dmith,  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  useless  to  indicate,  in  as  sum- 
mary, a  manner,  some  of  the  points  on  which  he  has  erred,  and 
others  which  he  has  left  to  be  elucidated. 

To  the  labour  of  man  alone  he  ascribes  the  power  of  produc- 
ing values.  This  is  an  error.  A  more  exact  analysis  demon- 
strates,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  this  work,  that  all  values 
are  derived  from  the  operation  of  labou/,  or  rather  from  the  in- 
dustry of  man,  combined  with  the  operation  of  those  agents 

*  Sir  James  Steuart,  author  of  a  Treatise  on  Political  Eeonomy . 
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wbicli  nature  and  capital  Rirnish  him.  Dr.  Smith  did  not  therefore 
obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  most  important  phenomenon 
in  production ;  thiar  has  led  him  into  some  erroneous  conclusions, 
such)  (or  instance,  as  attributing  a  gigantic  influence  to  the  division 
<^  labour,  or  rather  to  the  separation  of  employments.  This  in- 
fluence, however,  is  by  no  means  inappreciable  or  even  inconsidera- 
ble ;  but  the  greatest  wonders  of  this  description,  are  not  so  much 
owing  to  any  peculiar  property  in  human  labour,  as  to  the  use  we 
make  of  the  powers  of  nature.  His  ignorance  of  this  principle 
precluded  him  from  establishing  the  true  theory  of  machinery  in 
relation  to  the  production  of  wealth. 

The  phenomena  of  production  being  now  better  known  than 
they  were  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Smith,  have  enabled  his  successors 
to  distinguish  and  to  assign  the  difference  found  to  exist  between  a 
real  and  a  relative  rise  in  prices  ^  a  diflerence  which  furnishes  the 
solution  of  numerous  problems,  otherwise  wholly  inexplicable. 
Such,  for  example,  as  the  following ;  Does  a  tcLX,  or  any  other  im" 
jNuf ,  by  enhancing  ike  price  of  commodities,  increase  the  amount  of 
tteakh  Tf  Tf^  income  of  the  producer  arising  from  the  cost  of 
production,  why  is  not  this  income  impaired  by  a  diminution  in  the 
cost  of  production  ?  Now  it  is  the  power  of  resolving  these  abstruse 
problems  which,  nevertheless,  constitutes  the  science  of  political 
economy.^ 

*  See  ChApter  third,  Book  lecoDd. 

t  Dr.  Smith  has,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  established  the  difference  be- 
tween the  real  and  nominal  prices  of  things,  that  is  to  say,  between  the  quan-- 
tity  of  real  valaes  which  must  be  given  to  obtain  a  commodity,  and  the  name 
which  is  given  to  the  sum  of  these  values.  The  difference  here  alluded  to, 
arises  from  a  more  perfect  analysis,  in  which  the  real  price  itself  is  decom- 
posed 

t  It  is  not,  fi>r  example,  until  after  the  manner  in  which  prudoetion  takes 
place  is  thoroughly  understood,  that  we  can  say  how  fer  the  circulation  of 
iDODey  and  commodities  have  contributed  towards  it,  and  consequently  what 
circuktion  is  oseful  and  what  is  not ;  otherwise  we  should  only  talk  nonsense, 
as  is  daily  done,  respecting  the  utility  of  a  quick  circulation.  My  beinsr  ob- 
liged to  furnish  a  chapter  on  this  subject  (Book  I,  Chap.  16.)  must  be  attributed 
to  the  inconsiderable  advancement  made  io  the  science  of  political  economy, 
and  to  the  consequent  necessity  of  directing  our  attention  to  some  of  its  more 
simple  applications.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  twentieth  chapter, 
in  the  same  book,  on  the  subject  of  temporary  and  permanent  emigration^  eonr 
mjUred  in  reference  to  natumal  wealth.  Any  person,  however,  well  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  this  science,  vrould  find  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the 
same  conclusions. 

The  time  is  not  distant  when  not  only  writers  on  finance,  but  on  history 
•nd  geoeraphy,  will  be  required  lo  possess  a  knowledge  of  at  least  the  fon- 
damentai  principles  of  political  economy.  A  modern  treatise  on  Universal 
Geography,  (vol  ^  page  602)  a  work  in  other  respects  denoting  extensive 
research  and  information,  contains  the  following  passage:  "The  number 
of  inhabitants  of  a  country  is  the  basis  of  every  good  system  of  finance;  the 
more  nuBierous  is  its  population,  the  greater  height  will  its  commcree  and 
mana&ctnrcs  attain ;  and  tlie  extent  of  its  military  force  be  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  its  population."  Dnfbrtonateiy  every  one  of  these  posi* 
^       may  be  erroneous.    National  revenue,  necessarily  coniisting  either  of 
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By  the  exclusive  restriction  of  the  term  wealth  to  values  fixed 
and  realized  in  material  substances,  Dr.  Smith  has  narrowed  the 
boundary  of  this  science.  He  should  also  have  included  under 
it  values  which,  although  immaterial,  are  not  less  real,  such  as 
natural  or  acquired  talents.  Of  two  individuals  equally  destitute  of 
lortune,  the  one  in  possession  of  a  particular  talent  is  by  no  means 
80  poor  as  the  other.  Whoever  has  acquired  a  particular  talent  at 
the  expense  of  an  annual  sacrifice,  enjoys  an  accumulated  capital; 
a  description  of  wealth,  notwithstanding  its  immateriality,  so  little 
imaginary,  that,  in  the  shape  of  provisional  services,  it  is  daily, 
exchanged  for  gold  and  silver. 

Dr.  Smith,  who  with  so  much  sagacity  unfolds  the  manner  in 
which  production  takes  place,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  ac- 
companying it  in  agriculture  and  the  arts,  on  the  subject  of  com- 
mercial production  presents  us  with  only  obscure  and  indistinct 
notions.  He,  accordingly,  was  unable  to  point  out  with  precision, 
the  reason  why,  and  the  extent  to  which,  &cihtie8  of  conununica- 
tion  are  conducive  to  production. 

He  did  not  sul^ect  to  a  rigid  analysis  the  different  operations 
comprehended  unckr  the  general  name  of  industry,  or  as  he  calls 
it,  of  labour,  and,  therefore,  could  not  appreciate  the  peculiar  im- 
portance of  each  in  the  business  of  production. 

His  work  does  not  furnish  a  satisfactory  or  well  connected  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  wealth  is  distributed  in  society ;  a 
branch  of  political  economy,  it  may  be  remarked,  opening  an 
almost  new  field  for  cultivatipn.  The  too  imperfect  views  of  eco- 
nomical writers  respecting  the  production  of  wealth  precluded 
them  from  forming  any  accurate  notions  in  relation  to  its  distribu- 
tion.* 

Finally,  although  the  phenomena  of  the  consumption  of  wealth 
are  but  the  counterpart  of  its  production,  and  although  Dr. 
Smith's  doctrine  leads  to  its  correct  examination,  he  did  not  him- 
self develope  it ;  which  precluded  him  from  establishing  nume- 
rous important  truths.  Thus,  by  not  characterizing  the  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  consumption,  namely,  unproductive  and  repro- 
ductive, he  does  not  satisfactorily  demonstrate,  that  the  con- 

the  income  of  the  public  property,  or  of  the  contributions,  in  the  shape  of 
taxes,  drawn  from  the  incomes  of  individuals,  does  not  depend  upon  the  num* 
ber,  but  upon  the  wealth,  and  above  all,  upon  the  incomes  of  the  people.  Now^ 
an  indtjpfent  multitude  has  the  f^wer  oontnbutiuns  to  yield,  the  more  mouths  it 
has  to  feed.  It  is  not  the  numerical  population  of  a  state,  but  the  capital  and 
genius  of  its  inhabitants,  that  most  conduce  to  the  advancement  of  its  com- 
merce; these  benefit  population  much  more  than  they  are  benefited  by  itJ'inally, 
the  number  of  troops  a  government  can  maintain  depends  still  less  upon  the 
extent  of  its  population  wan  upon  its  revenues ;  and  it  has  been  already  seen 
that  revenue  is  not  dependent  upon  population. 

*  Witness  7Vir^*s  RefleetioM  sur  la  formation  ft  la  dUhihuiim  de$  ricA- 
etses,  in  which  he  has  introduced  various  views  on  both  these  subjects,  either 
entirely  enoaeous,  or  very  imperfect 
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flumptioa  o(  Talues  saved  and  accumulated  in  order  to  form  ca- 
pital, IB  as  perfect  as  the  consumption  of  values  which  are  dissi- 
pated.  The  better  we  become  acquainted  with  political  economy, 
the  more  correctly  shall  we  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
improvements  this  science  has  received  from  him,  as  well  as  of 
those  he  left  to  be  accomplished.* 

Such  are  the  principal  imperfections  the  Inquiry  into  the  Na- 
ture and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  contains,  in  relation  to 
its  fundamental  doctrines.  The  plan  of  the  work,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  manner  in  which  these  doctrines  are  unfolded,  is  liable 
to  no  less  weighty  objections. 

In  many  places  the  author  is  deficient  in  perspicuity,  and  almost 
throughout  is  destitute  of  method.  To  understand  him  thorough- 
ly, it  is  necessary  to  accustom  one's  self  to  collect  and  digest  his 
views ;  a  labour,  at  least  in  respect  to  some  passages,  he  has  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  most  readers;  indeed,  so  much  so,  that  persons 
otherwise  enlightened,  professing  both  to  comprehend  and  admire 
them,  have  written  on  subjects  he  has  discussed,  namely,  on  taxes 
and  bank  notes  as  supplementary  to  nraney,  without  having  under- 
stood any  part  of  his  theory  on  these  points,  which,  nevertheless, 
forma  one  of  the  most  beautiful  portions  of  his  inquiry. 

His  jfundamental  principles  are  not  established  in  the  chapters 
assigned  to  their  development.  Many  of  them  will  be  found 
scattered  through  the  two  excellent  refutations  of  the  exclujdve 
or  mercaniUe  sydem  and  the  system  of  the  economists^  but  in  no 
other  part  of  the  woric.  The  principles  relating  to  the  real  and 
OQininaJ  prices  of  things,  are  introduced  into  a  dissertation  on  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals  during  the  course  of  the  last  four 
oeoturies ;  and  the  author's  opinions  on  the  subject  of  money  are 
coDtained  in  the  chapter  on  commercial  treaties. 

Dr.  Simith's  long  digressions  have,  moreover,  with  great  pro- 
priety, been  much  censured.  An  historical  account  of  a  parti- 
cular law  or  institution  as  a  collection  of  facts,  is  in  itself,  doubt- 
less, highly  interesting,  but  in  a  work  devoted  to  the  support  and 
illustration  of  general  principles,  particular  facts  not  exclusively 
applicable  to  these  ends,  can  only  unnecessarily  overload  the 
attention.  His  sketch  of  the  progress  of  opulence  in  the  different 
DatioDB  of  Europe  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  is  but  a 
magnificent  digression.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the 
highly  ingemous  disquisition  on  public  education,  replete  as  it  is 
with  eruditioa  and  sound  philosophy,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
abounds  with  valuable  instruction. 

Sometimes  these  dissertations  have  but  a  very  remote  connex- 
m  with  his  subject.    In  treating  of  public  expenditures,  he  has 

*  Mioj  other  poiats  of  doctrine,  besidee  thoie  here  notioed,have  been 
Sitber  oferknked  or  but  tmperiectly  analyied  hj  Dr.  Smith. 
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tained  many  sound  views,  verified  various  important  facta,  and  aap* 
plied  a  number  of  laborious  calculations ;  but  from  th^ir  inability 
to  establish  them  Upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science, 
which  were  not  then  known,  they  have  often  been  mistaken  both  as 
to  the  end  as  well  as  the  means  of  prosecuting  this  study ;  and 
amidst  a  variety  of  useless  disquisitions  have  only  cast  an  uncertain 
and  deceptive  light.* 

In  France  the  science  of  political  economy,  at  iirst,  was  only 
considered  in  its  application  to  public  finances.  Sull'^  remarks 
correctly  enough,  that  agriculture  and  commerce  are  the  two  teats 
of  the  state ;  but  from  a  vague  and  indistinct  conception  c»f  this 
truth.  The  same  observation  may  be  applied  to  Fau6an,  a  man  of  a 
sound  practical  mind,  and  although  in  the  army,  a  philosopher  and 
friend  of  peace,  who  being  deeply  afflicted  with  the  misery  into 
which  his  country  had  been  phinged  by  the  vain  glory  of  Louis 
XIV.,^  proposed  a  more  equitable  assessment  of  the  taxes,  as  a 
means  of  alleviating  the  public  burdens. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  Regent,  opinions  became  unsettled; 
bank  notes,  supposed  to  be  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth,  weie 
only  the  means  of  swallowing'  up  capital,  of  expending  what  had 
never  been  earned,  and  of  making  a  bankruptcy  of  k\\  debts.  Mo- 
deration and  economy  were  turned  into  ridicule.  The  courtiers 
of  the  prince,  either  by  persuasion  or  corruption,  encouraged  him 
in  every  species  of  extravagance.  At  this  period,  the  maxim  that  a 
state  is  enriched  by  luxury  was  reduced  to  system.  All  the  talents 
and  learning  of  the  day  were  exerted  in  gravely  maintaing  such  a 
paradox  in  prose,  or  in  embellishing  it  with  the  more  attractive 
charms  of  poetry.  The  dissipation  of  the  national  treasures  was 
really  supposed  to  merit  the  public  gratitude.  The  ignorance  of 
first  principles,  with  the  debauchery  and  licentiousness  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  conspired  to  efiect  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom.  During 
the  long  peace  maintained  by  Cardinal  Fleury,  France  recovered  a 
little;  the  insignificant  administration  of  this  weak  minister  at 
least  proving,  that  the  ruler  of  a  nation  may  achieve  much  good.by 
abstaining  from  the  commission  of  evil. 

The  steadily  increasing  progress  of  difi^rent  branches  of  in- 
dustry, the  advancement  of  the  sciences,  whose  influence  upon 
wealth  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafler  ^  notice,  and  the  direc- 
.tion  of  public  opinion,  at  length  estimis^ing  national  prosperity  as 
being  of  some  importance,  caused  the  science  of  political  econo- 
my to  enter  into,  the  contemplation  of  a  great  number  of  writers 


*  From  my  own  inability  of 'judginjjr  Qf  the  merits  of  snch  of  these  writers 
whose  works  have  not  been  translated;  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  opinions 
of  one  of  the  translators  of  this  Treatise  into  the  Spanish  languag^e,  Ihn  Jot9 
QiM|po,  an  individual  alike  distinguished  by  his  abilities  and  patriotism,  whose 
remarka  I  have  only  copied. 
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Its  inie  principles  were  not  then  known ;  but  since,  according  to 
the  observation  of  Fontenejle,  our  condition  is  such,  that  we  are 
not  permitted  at  once  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  but  must  previously 
pass  through  various  species  of  errors  and  various  grades  of  fol- 
lies, ought  these  false  steps  to  be  considered  as  altogether  use-* 
less,  which  have  taught  us  to  advance  with  more  steadiness  and 
certainty? 

MontetqieUf  who  was  desirous  of  considering  laws  in  all  their 
relations,  inquired  into  their  influence. on  national  wealth.  The 
nature  and  origin  of  wealth  he  should  first  have  ascertained ;  of 
which,  however,  he  did  not  form  any  opinion.  We  are,  never- 
theless, indebted  to  this  distinguished  author  for  the  first  philoso- 
phical examination  of  the  principles  of  legislation ;  and,  in  this 
point  of  view,  he,  perhaps,  may  be  considered  as  the  master  of 
the  English  writers,  who  are  so  cfenerally  esteemed  as  being 
ours;  just  in  the  same  manner  as  Voltaire. has  been  the  master 
of  their  best  historians,  who  now  fiirnish  us  with  models  worthy  of 
imitation. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  certain  principles 
in  relation  to  the  origin  of  wealth,  advanced  by  Doctor  Quesmyi 
made  a  great  number  of  proselytes.     The  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion these  persons  manifested  for  the  founder  of  these  doctrines, 
the  scrupulous  exactness  with  which  they  have  uniformly  since 
followed  the  same  dogmas,  and  the  energy  and  zeal  they  dis- 
played in  maintaining  them,  have  caused  them  to  be  ponsidered 
as  a  sect,  which  has  received  the  name  of  economists.     Instead 
of  first  observing  the  nature  of  thingis,  or  the  manner  in  which 
they  take  place,  of  classifying  these  observations  and  deducing 
from  them  general  propositions,  they  commenced  by  laying  down 
certain  abstract  general  positions,  which  they  styled  axioms,  from 
supposing  them  to  contain  intuitive  evidence  of  their  own  truth. 
They  then  endeavoured  to  accommodate  the  particular  facts  to 
them,  and  to  infer  from  them  their  laws;  thus  involving  them- 
selves in  the  defence  of  maxims  evidently  at  variance  with  com- 
mon sense  and  universal  experience,"*  as  will  appear  hereafter 
in  various  parts  of  this  work.    Their  opponents  had  not  them- 
selves formed  any  more  correct  views  of  the  subjects  in  contro^ 
▼ersy.     With  considerable  learning  and  talents  on  both  sides, 
they  were  either  wrong  or  right  by  chance.    Points  were  cQn«> 
tested  that  should  have  been  conceded,  and  opinions,  unques^ 
tionably  &]se,  acquiesced   in;  in  short  they  combated  in  the 
clouds*     VdUaire^  who  so  well  knew  how  to  detect  the  ridicu* 
lotts,  wherever  it  was  to  be  found  in  his  Homme  aux  quarante 
ecuSf  satirized  the  system  of  the  economists;  yet,  in  exposing 
the  tiresome  trash  of  Mercer  de  la  Riviere,  and  the  absurdities 

*  When  they  maintain,  for  example,  that  a  fall  in  the  price  of  food  a  % 
*^*ie  calamity. 
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Since  the  publicafioiis  of  the  fonner  editions  of  this  work,  va^ 
rious  authors,  some  of  whom  enjoy  a  well  merited  celebrity,* 
have  given  to  the  world  new  treatises  on  political  economy.  It  is 
not  my  province,  either  to  pronounce  upon  the  general  character 
of  these  productions,  or  to  decide  whether  they  do,  or  do  not, 
contain  a  full,  clear  and  well  digested  exposition  of  the  funda* 
mental  principles  of  this  science.  This  much  1  can  with  sincerity 
say,  that  many  of  these  works  contain  truths  and  illustrations 
well  calculated  greatly  to  advance  the  science,  and  from  the  pOt 
rusal  of  which  I  have  derived  important  benefit.  But,  in  com* 
mon  with  every  other  inquirer,  I  am  entitled  to  remark  how  (ar 
some  of  their  principles,  which  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  plausi- 
ble, are  contradicted  by  a  more  cautious  and  rigid  induction  of 
fiu^ts. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  well  founded  objection  to  Mr.  Ricardo,  that  he 
sometimes  reasons  upon  abstiact  principles  to  which  he  gives 
too  great  a  generalization.  When  once  fixed  in  an  hypothesis 
which  can  not  be  assailed,  from  its  being  founded  upon  observa- 
tions not  called  in  question,  he  pushes  his  reasonings  to  their  re- 
motest consequences,  without  comparing  their  results  with  those 
of  actual  experience.  In  this  respect  resembling  a  philosophical 
mechanician,  who,  from  undoubted  proofs  drawn  u-om  the  nature 
of  the  lever,  would  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  the  vaults  daily 
executed  by  dancers  on  the  stage.  And  how  does  this  happen  ? 
The  reasoning  proceeds  in  a  straight  line ;  but  a  vital  force,  oflen 
nnperoeived,  and  always  inappreciable,  makes  the  facts  difier  very 
fiir  from  our  calculations.  From  that  instant  nothing  in  the  author  s 
work  is  represented  as  it  really  occurs  in  nature.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  set  out  from  facts ;  they  must  be  brought  together,  stea- 
dily pursued,  and  the  consequences  drawn  from  them  constantly 
compared  with  the  efiects  observed.  The  science  of  political  eco- 
nomy, to  be  of  practical  utility,  should  not  teach,  what  must  neces* 
sarily  take  place,  if  even  deduced  by  legitimate  reasoning,  and 
from  undoubted  premises ;  it  ought  to  show,  in  what  manner  that 
which  in  reality  does  take  place,  is  the  consequence  of  other  facts 
equally  certain.  It  should  ascertain  the  chain  which  binds  them 
together,  and  always  establish  from  observation  the  existence  of  the 
two  links  at  their  point  of  connexion. 

With  respect  to  the  wild  or  antiquated  theories,  so  oflen  pro- 
duced or  reproduced  by  authors  who  possess  neither  sufficiently 
extensive  nor  well  digested  information  to  entitle  them  to  form 


*  Rieardo,  Sitfitondi,  and  others.  The  fair  aex  begin  also  to  perceive  that 
thej  had  done  themaelvefl  injastice,  m  sappoeing  that  they  were  uneqaal  to  a 
branch  of  stndy  destined  to  exercise  so  benif^n  an  influence  over  domestic  hap- 
piness. In  England,  a  lady  (Mrs.  Marcet)  has  published  a  work,  **Cofi9erid. 
Itons  on  PoUtieM  Economy^  since  translaled  into  French ;  In  whkjh  the  soond- 
Mt  principles  are  explained  m  a  familiar  end  pleaainy  etyle. 
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a  wmnd  judgment,  the  most  effectual  method  of  refuting  them  is 
to  display  the  true  doctrines  of  the  science  with  still  greater 
clearness)  and  to  leave  to  time  the  care  of  disseminating  them. 
We  otherwise  should  be  involved  in  interminable  controversies, 
a£R>rdiflg  no  instruction  to  .  the  enlightened  part  of  society,  and 
inducing  the  uninformed  to  believe  that  nothing  is  susceptible  of 
proof,  inasmuch  as  every  thing  is  made  the  subject  of  argument 
and  disputation. 

Disputants,  infected  with  every  kind  of  prejudice,  have  with  a 
sort  of  doctorial  confidence  remarked,  that  both  nations  and  in- 
dividuals sufficiently  well  understand  how  to  improve  their  for-> 
tunes  without  any  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  wealth,  and  that 
this  knowledge  is- in  itself  a  purely  speculative  and  useless  inquiry* 
This  is  but  saying  that  we  know  perfectly  well  how  to  live  and 
breathe,  without  any  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  and 
that  these  sciences  are  therefore  superfluous.  Such  a  proposition 
would  not  be  tmable ;  but  what  should  we  say  if  it  were  main- 
tained, and  by  a  class  of  doctors  too,  who,  whilst  decrying  the 
science  of  medicine,  should  themselves  subject  you  to  a  treatment 
founded  upon  antiquated  empiricism  and  the  most  absurd  prejudi- 
ces; who  rejecting  aU  regular  and  systematic  instruction,  in  spite 
of  your  remonstrances,  should  perform  upon  your  own  body  the 
most  bloody  experiments ;  and  whose  orders  should  be  enforced 
with  the  weight  and  solemnity  of  laws,  and,  finally,  carried  into 
execution  by  a  host  of  clerks  and  soldiers  ? 

In  support  of  antiquated  errors  it  has,  also,  been  said,  ^^that 
there  surely  must  be  some  foundations  for  opinions,  so  generally 
embraced  by  all  mankind ;  and  that  we  ourselves  ought  rather 
to  call  in  question  the  observations  and  reasonings  which  over- 
turn what  has  been  hitherto  so  uniformly   maintained  and  ac- 
quiesced in  by  so  many  individuals,  distinguished  alike  by  their 
wisdom  and  benevolence."    Such  reasoning,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, should  make  a  profound  impression  on  our  minds,  and 
even  cast  some  doubts  on  the  most  incontrovertible  positions^ 
had  we  not  alternately  seen  the  falsest  hypothesis,  now  univer- 
aally  recognised  as  such,  every  where  received  an^  tftught  dur- 
ing a  long  succession  of  ages.     It  is  yet  but  a  very  little  time» 
since  the  rudest  as  well  as  the  most  refined  nations,  and  all  man-, 
kind,  from  the  unlettered  peasant  to  the  enlightened  philosopher, 
believed  in  the  existence  of  but  four  materisd  elements.     No  hu- 
man  being  had  even  dreamt  of  disputing  a  doctrine,   which  is 
nevertheless  false ;  insomuch,  that  a  tyro  in  natural  philosophy » 
who  should  at  present  consider  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water  as  dis- 
tinct elements,  would  be  disgraced.*    How  many  other  opinions^ 

*  Everf  branch  of  knowledge,  even  the  most  important,  is  bdt  of  very  re- 
eent  origin.  The  celebrated  writer  on  africnlture,  Aithar  Yoong,  after 
ksvinf  bestowed  onnommon  pains  in  the  collection  of  all  the  observations 
that  bad  been  made  in  relation  to  soils,  one  of  the  most  inportant  parts  of 
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as  universally  prevailing  and  as  much  respected,  will  in  like  man* 
ner  pass  away.  There  is  something  epidemical  in  the  opinions 
of  mankind ;  they  are  subject  to  be  attacked  by  moral  maladies 
which  infect  the  whole  species.  Periods  at  length  arrive  when, 
like  the  plague,  the  disease  wears  itself  out  and  loses  all  its  ma- 
lignity ;  but  it  still  has  required  time.  The  entrails  of  the  vic- 
tims were  consulted  at  Rome  three  hundred  years  after  Cicero 
had  remarked,  that  the  two  augurs  could  no  longer  examine  them 
without  laughter. 

The  contemplation  of  this  excessive  fluctuation  of  opmions 
must  not,  however,  inspire  us  with  a  belief  that  nothing  is  to  be 
admitted  as  certain,  and  thus  induce  us  to  yield  up  to  universal 
scepticism*  Facts  repeatedly  observed  by  individuals  in  a  situa- 
tion to  examine  them  under  ail  their  aspects,  when  once  well 
established  and  accurately  described,  can  no  longer  be  considered 
as  mere  opinions,  but  must  be  received  as  positive  truths.  When 
it  was  demonstrated,  that  all  bodies  are  expanded  by  heat,  this 
truth  could  no  longer  be  called  in  question.  Moral  and  political 
science  present  truths  equally  indisputable, .  but  of  more  difiicult 
solution.  In  these  sciences,  every  individual  considers  himself 
not  only  as  being  entitled  to  make  discoveries,  but  as  being  also 
authorized  to  pronounce  upon  the  discoveries  of  others;  yet  how 
few  persons  acquire  competent  knowledge,  and  views  sufficiently 
enlarged,  to  become  assured  that  the  subject  upon  which  they 
thus  venture  to  pronounce  judgment,  is  thoroughly  understood  by 
them  in  all  its  bearings.  In  society,  one  is  astonished  to  find 
the  most  abstruse  questions  as  quickly  decided  as  if  every  circum- 
stance, which,  in  any  way,  could  and  ought  to  afiect  the  decision, 
were  known.  What  would  be  said  of  a  party  passing  rapidfy  in 
front  of  a  large  castle,  that  should  undertake  to  give  an  account 
of  every  thing  that  is  going  on  within? 

Certain  individuals,  whose  minds  have  never  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  more  improved  state  of  society,  boklly  affirm  that  it  could 
not  exist ;  they  acquiesce  in  established  evils,  and  console  them- 
selves for  their  existence  by  remarking,  that  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  oth^wise ;  in  this  respect  reminding  us  of  that  emperor 
of  Japan  who  thought  he  would  have  suffocated  with  laughter, 
upon  being  told  that  the  Dutch  had  no  king.  The  Iroquois  were 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  wars  could  be  carried  on  with  success, 
if  prisoners  were  not  to  be  -burnt. 

Although,  to  all  appearance,  many  European  nations  may  be 
in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and  some  of  them  annually  ex- 
pend from  one  to  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  solely  for  the 

this  science,  and  which  teaches  us  by  what  laccession  of  crops  the  earth 
may  be  at  all  times  and  with  the  crreatest  success  cultivated,  remarked,  that 
he  could  not  find  that  any  thine  had  been  written  on  this  subject  prior  to 
the  year  1768,  Other  arts,  not  less  essential  to  the  happimest  and  protperi* 
ty  of  society,  are  still  also  in  their  in&ncy. 
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support  of  government,  it  must  not  thence  be  inferred  that  their 
situation  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.     A  rich  Sybarite,  residing 
according  to  his  inclination  either  at  his  casiie  in  the  country  or  in 
his  palace  in  the  metropolis,  in  both,  at  an  enormous  expense,  par- 
taking of  every  luxury  that  sensuality  can  devise,  transporting 
himself  with  the  utmost  rapidity  and  comfort  in  whatever  direction 
new  pleasures  invite  him,  engrossing  the  industry  and  talents  of  a 
multitude  of  retainers  and  servants,  and  killing  a  dozen  horses  to 
gratify  a  whim,  may  be  of  opinion  that  things  go  on  sufficiently 
well,  and  that  the  science  of  political  economy  is  not  susceptible  of 
any  further  improvement.     But  in  the  countries  said  to  be  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  how  many  human  beings  can  be  enumerated, 
in  a  situation  to  partake  of  such  enjoyments?    One  out  of  a 
hundred  thousand  at  most ;  and  out  of  a  thousand,  perhaps  not  one 
who  may  be  permitted  to  enjoy  what  is  called  a  comfortable  inde- 
pendence.    The  haggardness  of  poverty  is  every  where  seen  con- 
trasted with  the  sleekness  of  wealth,  the  extorted  labour  of  some 
compensating  for  the  idleness  of  others,  wretched  hovels  by  the 
side  of  stately  colonnades,  the  rags  of  indigence  blended  with  the 
ensigns  of  opulence ;  in  a  word,  the  most  useless  profusion  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  urgent  wants. 

Persons,  who  under  a  vicious  order  of  things  have  obtained  a 
competent  share  of  social  enjoyments,  are  never  in  want  of  argu- 
ments to  justify  to  the  eye  of  reason  such  a  state  of  society ;  for 
what  may  not  admit  of  apology  when  exhibited  in  but  one  point  of 
view?  If  the  same  indiWduals  were  to-morrow  required  to  cast 
anew  the  lots  assigning  them  a  place  in  society,  they  would  find 
many  things  to  object  to. 

Accordingly,  opinions  in  political  economy  are  not  only  main- 
tained by  vanity,  the  most  universal  of  human  infirmities,  but  by 
self  interest,  unquestionably  not  less  so ;  and  which,  without  our 
knowledge,  and  in  spite  of  ourselves,  exercises  a  powerful  influence 
over  our  mode  of  thinking.  Hence  the  sharp  and  sour  intolerance 
by  which  truth  has  been  so  often  alarmed  and  obliged  to  retire ; 
or  which,  when  she  is  armed  with  courage,  encompasses  her  with 
disgrace,  and  sometimes  with  persecution.  Knowledge  is  at  pre- 
sent 80  very  generally  diffused,  that  a  philosopher  may  assert, 
without  the  risk  of  contradiction,  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  the 
same  in  a  world  and  in  an  atom ;  but  a  statesman  who  should 
venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is  a  perfect  analogy  between  the 
finances  of  a  nation  and  those  of  an  individual,  and  that  the  same 
principles  of  economy  should  regulate  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  both,  would  have  to  cucountcr  the  clamours  of  various 
classes  of  society,  and  to  refute  ten  or  a  dozen  different  systems. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Writers  are  found  who  possess  the  lamentable 
fiicility  of  composing  articles  for  journals,  pamphlets,  and  even 
whole  volumes  upon  subjects  which  according  to  their  own  con- 
fesrioD,  they  do  not  understand.    And  what  is  the  consequence  ? 
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The  science  is  involved  in  the  clouds  of  their  own  minds,  and  that 
is  rendered  obscure  which  was  becoming  clear.  Such  is  the  in- 
di^rence  of  the  public,  that  they  rather  prefer  trusting  to  assertions, 
than  be  at  the  trouble  of  investigating  them.  Sometimes,  more- 
over, a  display  of  figures  and  calculations  imposes  upon  them;  as 
if  numerical  calculations  alone  could  prove  any  thing,  and  as  if 
any  rule  could  be  laid  down,  from  which  an  inference  could  be 
drawn  without  the  aid  of  sound  reasoning. 

These  are  among  the  causes  which  have  retarded  the  progress 
of  political  economy. 

Every  thing,  however,  announces  that  this  beautiful,  and  above 
all,  usefiil  science  is  spreading  itself  with  increasing  rapidity*  Since 
it  has  been  perceived,  that  it  does  not  rest  upon  hypothesis,  but  is 
founded  upon  observation  and  experience,  its  importance  has  been 
felt.    It  is  now  taught  wherever  knowledge  is  cherished.    In  the 
universities  of  Germany,  of  Scotland,  of  Spain,  of  Italy,  and  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  professorships  of  political  economy  are  already 
established.    Hereafter  this  science  will  be  taught  in  them,  witi^ 
all  the  advantages  of  a  regular  and  systematic  study.     Whilst  the 
university  of  Oxford  proceeds  in  her  old  and  beaten  track,*  within  a 
few  years  that  of  Cambridge  has  established  a  chair  for  the  purpose 
of  imparting  instruction  in  this  new  science.     Courses  of  lectures 
are  delivered  in  Greneva  and  various  other  places;  and  the  mer- 
chants of  Barcelona  have,  at  their  own  expense,  founded  a  professor- 
ship on  political  economy.     It  is  now  considered  as  forming  an 
essential  part  of  the  education  of  princes;  and  those  who  are  wor- 
thy of  that  high  distinction  blush  at  being  ignorant  of  its  princi- 
ples.    The  emperor  of  Russia  has  desired  his  brothers,  the  grand 
dukes  Nicholasf  and  Michael,  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  on  this 
subject  under ^the  direction  of  M.  Storch.   Finally,  the  government 
of  France  has  done  itself  lasting  honour  by  establishing  in  this 
kingdom,  under  the  sanction  of  public  authority,  the  first  professor- 
ship of  political  ecmiomy. 

When  the  youths  who  are  now  students,  shall  be  scatteied 
through  all  the  various  classes  of  society,  and  elevated  to  the 
principal  posts  under  government,  public  affairs  will  be  con- 
ducted in  a  much  better  manner  than  they  hitherto  have  been. 
Princes  as  well  as  people,  becoming  more  enlightened  as  to 
their  true  interests,  will  perceive  that  these  interests  are  not  at 
variance  with  each  other ;  which  on  the  one  side  will  naturally  in- 
duce less  oppression,  and  on  the  other  beget  more  confidence. 

•  In  the  jGur  1826,  a  professorship  of  political  economy  was  fbanded  at 
the  oniversity  of  Oxfiird,  and  a  highly  able  and  instnictivo  course  of  Icctni^ 
has  since  been  delivered  before  that  university,  by  Naasau  William  Senior, 
A.  M.  the  first  professor  of  political  economy.  We  have  rarely  read  a  more 
masterly  and  entertaining  performance  than  the  proicysorV  divcussioo  of  the 
mercantile  theory  of  wealth,  which  occupies  three  of  his  lectures. 

t  The  present  empeior  Nicholas. 
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At  present,  authors  who  venture  to  write  upon  pohtics,  history^ 
uid  a  fortiari  upon  finance,  commerce  and  the  arts,  without  any 
previous  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  political  economy,  only 
produce  works  of  temporary  success,  that  do  not  succeed  in  fixing 
public  attention* 

But  what  has  chiefly  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  poUtical 
economy,  ia  the  grave  posture  of  affiiirs  in  the  civilized  world  during 
tiae  last  thirty  years.  The  expenses  of  governments  have  risen  to 
WL  scandalous  height ;  the  appeals  which  they  have  been  obhged  to 
make  to  their  subjects  in  order  to  relieve  their  exigencies,  have 
disckised  to  them  their  own  importance.  A  concurrence  of  pubUc 
sentiment,  or  at  least  the  semblance  of  it,  has  been  almost  every 
where  called  for,  if  not  brought  about.  The  enormous  contributions 
drawn  from  the  peof^e,  under  pretexts  more  or  less  specious,  not 
even  having  been  found  sufficient,  recourse  has  been  had  to  loans ; 
and  to  obtain  credit  it  became  necessary  for  governments  to  disclose 
their  wants  as  well  as  their  resources.  Accordingly,  the  publicity 
of  the  n^tinnftl  accounts,  and  the  necessity  of  vindicating  to  the 
worid  the  acts  of  the  administration,  have  in  the  science  of  politics 
produced  a  moral  revolution,  whose  course  can  no  longer  be  im- 
peded. 

The  disorders  and  calamities  incident  to  the  same  period,  have 
alto  produced  some  important  experiments^  The  abuse  of  paper 
mooey,  oonunercial  and  other  restricticms,  have  made  us  feel  the 
ultimate  efibcts  of  almost  all  excesses.  And  the  sudden  overthrow 
of  the  most  imposing  bulwarks*  of  society,  the  gigantic  invasions, 
the  destruction  of  old  governments  and  the  creation  of  new,  the 
formation  of  rising  empires  in  another  hemisphere,  the  colonies 
that  have  become  independent,  the  general  impulse  given  to  the  hu- 
man mind,  so  &vourable  to  the  development  of  all  its  faculties,  and 
the  great  expectations  and  the  great  mistakes,  have  all  undoubtedly 
very  much  enlarged  our  views ;  at  first  operating  upon  men  of  calm 
observation  and  reflection,  and  subsequently  upon  ail  mankind. 

It  is  to  the  facility  of  tracing  the  links  in  the  chain  of  causes  and 
efiects  that  we  must  ascribe  the  great  improvement  in  the  kindred 
breoehes  of  moral  and  political  science ;  and  hence  it  is,  when  once 
the  manner  in  which  political  and  economical  facts  bear  upon  each 
other  is  well  understood,  that  we  are  enabled  to  decide  what  course 
of  conduct  will  be  most  advantas^cous  in  any  given  situation.  Thus, 
for  example,  to  get  rid  of  mendicity,  that  will  not  be  done  which 
onlj  tends  to  multiply  paupers ;  and,  in  order  to  procure  abundance, 
the  only  measures  calculated  to  prevent  it  will  not  be  adopted.  The 
certain  road  to  national  prosperity  and  happiness  being  known,  it 
can  and  will  be  chosen. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  thought,  that  the  science  of  political 
economy  could  only  possibly  be  useful  to  the  very  limited  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  It  is 
tmdoubtedly  of  importance  that  men  in  public  life  should  be  more 
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enlightened  than  others ;  in  private  life,  the  mistakes  of  individuals 
can  never  ruin  but  a  small  number  of  families,  whilst  those  of 
princes  and  ministers  spread  desolation  over  a  whole  country.  But, 
is  it  possible  for  princes  and  ministers  to  be  enlightened,  when  pri- 
vate individuals  are  not  so  ?  This  is  a  question  that  merits  consi- 
deration. It  is  in  the  middling  classes  of  society,  equally  secure 
fix>m  the  intoxication  of  power  and  the  compulsory  labour  of  indi- 
gence, in  which  are  found  moderate  fortunes,  leisure  united  with 
habits  of  industry,  the  free  intercourse  of  friendship,  a  taste  for 
literature,  and  the  ability  to  travel,  that  knowledge  originates,  and 
is  disseminated  amongst  the  highest  and  lowest  orders  of  the  peo- 
ple. For  these  latter  classes,  not  having  the  leisure  necessary  for 
meditation,  only  adopt  truths  when  presented  to  them  in  the  form 
of  axioms,  requiring  no  further  demonstration. 

And  although  a  monarch  and  his  principal  ministers  should  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  principles  upon  which  national  prosperity 
is  founded,  of  what  advantage  would  this  knowledge  be  to  them,  if 
throughout  all  the  di^rent  departments  of  administration,  their 
measures  were  not  supported  by  men  capable  of  comprehending 
and  enforcing  them?  The  prosperity  of  a  city  or  province  is  some- 
times dependent  upon  the  official  acts  of  a  single  individual ;  and  the 
head  of  a  subordinate  department  of  government,  by  provoking  an 
important  decision,  often  exercises  an  influence  even  superior  to  that 
of  the  legislator  himself.  In  countries  blessed  with  a  representative 
form  of  government,  each  citizen  is  under  a  much  greater  obliga- 
tion to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  political 
economy ;  for  there  every  man  is  called  upon  to  deliberate  upon 
public  edSairs. 

Finally,  in  supposing  that  every  person  in  any  way  connected 
with  government,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  could  be  well 
acquainted  with  these  principles,  without  the  nation  at  large  being 
00,  which  is  wholly  improbable,  what  resistance  would  not  the  exe- 
cution of  their  wisest  plans  experience  ?  What  obstacles  would  they 
not  encounter  in  the  prejudices  of  those  even,  who  should  most 
favour  their  measures  ? 

A  nation,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  good  system  of 
political  economy,  must  not  only  possess  statesmen  capable  of  adopt- 
ing the  best  plans,  but  the  population  must  be  in  a  situation  to  adroit 
of  their  application.* 

It  is  also  the  way  of  avoiding  doubts  and  perpetual  changes  of 
principles,  which  prevents  our  profiting  even,  from  whatever  may 
be  good  in  a  bad  system.  A  steady  and  consistent  policy  is  an 
essential  element  of  national  prosperity ;  thus  England  has  be- 
come more  opulent  and  powerful  than  would  seem  to  comport 

*  I  here  suppose  the  higher  orders  of  society  to  be  actuated  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  promote  the  public  good.  >Vhcn  Uiis  feeling,  however,  does  not  exist, 
when  the  govemment  is  faithless  and  corrupt,  it  is  of  still  greater  impor. 
tanoe  that  the  people  should  become  acquainted  with  the  real   state   of 
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with  her  territorial  extent,  by  an  uniform  and  steadfast  adherence 
to  a  ffjrstem,  even  in  many  respects  objectionable  to  her,  of  mo- 
nopoUsdng  the  maratime  commerce  of  other  nations.  But  to  fol- 
low for  any  length  of  time  the  same  route,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
able  to  chooee  one  not  altogether  bad ;  unforeseen  and  insurmount- 
able difficulties  would  otherwise  have  to  be  encountered,  which 
would  oblige  us  to  change  our  course,  without  even  the  reproach 
of  versatihty. 

It  is  perhaps,  to  this  cause  we  must  attribute  the  evils  which, 
lor  two  centuries,  have  tormented  France ;  a  period  during  which 
she  was  within  reach  of  the  high  state  of  prosperity  she  was  in- 
vited to  by  the  fertility  of  her  soil,  her  geographical  position  and 
the  genius  of  her  inhabitants.  With  no  fixed  opinions  in  relation 
to  the  causes  of  public  prosperity,  the  nation,  like  a  ship  without 
chart  or  compass,  was  driven  about  by  the  caprice  of  the  winds 
and  the  folly  of  the  pilot,  alike  ignorant  of  the  place  of  her  depart- 
ure or  destination.*  A  consistent  policy  in  France  would  have 
extended  its  influence  over  many  successive  administrations ;  and 
the  vessel  of  the  state  would  at  least  not  have  been  in  danger  of 
being  wrecked,  or  exposed  to  the  awkward  manoeuvres  by  which 
she  has  so  much  suffered. 

Versatility  is  attended  with  such  ruinous  consequences,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  pass  even  from  a  bad  to  a  good  system  without 
serious  inconvenience.  The  exclusive  and  restrictive  system  is 
withoat  doubt  vastly  injurious  to  the  development  of  industry  and 
to  the  progress  of  national  wealth ;  nevertheless,  the  establish- 
ments, which  this  policy  has  created  could  not  be  suddenly  sup- 
pressed, without  causing  great  distress-f  A  more  favourable 
state  of  things  can  only  be  brought  about,  without  any  inconve- 
nience, by  the  gradual  adoption  of  measures  introduced  with  infi- 
nite skill  and  care.  A  traveller  whose  limbs  have  been  frozen  in 
inversing  the  Arctic  regions,  can  only  be  preserved  from  the 
dangers  of  a  too  sudden  cure  and  restored  to  entire  health,  by 
the  most  cautious  and  imperceptible  remedies. 

The  soundest  principles  are  not  at  all  times  applicable.    The 

thingt,  and  oomprebeiid  their  true'  interests.  Otherwise,  they  'suffer  without 
knowing  to  what  causes  their  dbtressee  ought  to  be  attributed ;  or  indeed,  by 
■ttrilmting  them  to  erroneous  causes,  the  views  of  the  public  are  distracted, 
their  efibrts  disunited,  and  individuals,  thus  deprived  of  general  support,  fail  in 
reaolutioo,  and  despotism  is  strengthened ;  or  what  is  still  worse,  where  the 
people  are  so  badlv  governed  as  to  become  desperate,  they  listen  to  pernicious 
(xmnsels,  and  exchange  a  vicious  order  of  things  for  one  still  worse. 

*  In  how  many  instances  have  not  ^eat  pains  been  taken  and  considerable 
capital  expended  to  increase  the  evils  mankind  have  been  desirous  of  shunning. 
How  many  regulations,  are  just  so  far  carried  into  execution  as  to  produce  all 
the  injury  restrictions  possibly  can  effect,  and,  at  the  same  time,  just  as  far 
violated  as  to  retain  all  the  inconveniences  arrising  from  their  infringement  7 

f  This  arises  from  our  not  being  able,  without  serious  losses,  to  displace  the 
capital  and  talents,  which,  owing  to  an  erroneous  system,  have  received  a 
&B]ty  direction. 
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caaential  object  is  to  know  them,  and  then  such  as  are  applicable 
or  desirable  can  be  adopted.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  new 
community,  which  in  every  instance  should  consult  them,  would 
nqiidly  reach  the  highest  pitch  of  opulence ;  but  every  nation  may, 
nevertheless,  in  many  respects  violate  them  and  yet  attain  a  sa- 
tis&ctory  state  of  prosperity.  The  powerful  action  of  the  vital 
principle  causes  the  human  body  to  grow  and  thrive  in  spite  of 
the  accidents  and  excesses  of  youth,  or  of  the  wounds  which 
have  been  inflicted  on  it.  Absolute  perfection,  beyond  which  all 
is  evil  and  produces  only  evil,  is  no  where  found ;  evil  is  every 
where  mixed  with  good.  When  the  former  preponderates,  society 
declines ;  when  the  latter,  it  advances  with  more  or  less  rapidity 
in  the  road  of  prosperity.  Nothing,  therefore,  ought  to  discour* 
age  our  efforts  towards  the  acquisition  and  dissemination  of  sound 
principles.  The  least  step  taken  towards  the  attainment  of  this 
knowledge  is  inunediately  productive  of  some  good,  and  ultimately 
vnll  yield  the  happiest  fruits. 

If,  for  the  interest  of  the  state,  it  is  important  that  individuals 
should  know  what  are  the  true  principles  of  political  economy, 
who  will  venture  to  maintain  that  the  same  knowledge  will  bo 
useless  to  them  in  the  management  of  their  own  private  concerns  ? 
That  money  is  readily  earned  without  any  knowledge  of  the  na- 
ture or  origin  of  wealth,  I  admit.  For  that  purpose,  a  very  sim- 
ple calculation,  within  the  reach  of  the  rudest  peasant,  is  all  that 
is  necessary :  such  an  article  will^  including  every  expense^  cott  me 
90  much;  I  shall  sell  it  for  so  much,  and,  therefore^  shall  gain  so 
much.  Nevertheless,  accurate  ideas  respecting  the  nature  and 
growth  of  wealth,  unquestionably  ant)rd  us  many  advantages  in 
forming  a  sound  judgment  of  enterprises  in  which  we  are  interest- 
ed, either  as  principals  or  as  parties.  They  enable  us  to  foresee 
what  these  enterprises  will  require,  and  what  will  he  their  results ; 
to  devise  the  means  of  their  success  and  to  establish  our  exclu- 
sive claims  to  them ;  to  select  the  most  secure  investments,  from 
anticipating  the  eirects  of  loans  and  other  public  measures ;  to 
cultivate  the  earth  to  advantage,  from  accurately  adjusting  actual 
advances  with  probable  returns :  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
general  wants  sf  society,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  make  choice  of 
a  profession :  and  to  discern  the  symptoms  of  national  prosperity 
or  decline. 

The  opinion  that  the  study  of  the  science  of  politkal  economy 
is  calculated  to  be  useful  to  statesmen  only,  fallacious  as  it  is, 
has  been  attended  with  other  disadvantages.  Almost  all  the  au- 
thors on  this  subject,  until  the  time  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  had 
imagined  that  their  principal  object  was  to  enlighten  the  public  au- 
thorities ;  and  as  they  were  for  from  agreeing  among  themselves, 
inasmuch  as  the  facts  and  their  connexion  and  consequences  were 
but  imperfectly  known  to  them,  and  entirely  oveHookecI  by  the  mul* 
litude,  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  they  should  have  been  re- 
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garded  as  visionary  dreamers  in  relation  to  the  public  good.  Hence 
the  contempt  which  men  in  power  always  aflcct  towards  every  thing 
like  first  principles. 

But  since  the  rigorous  method  of  philosophizing,  which  in  every 
other  branch  of  Imowledge  leads  to  truth,  has  been  applied  to  the 
investigation  of  facts,  and  to  the  reasonings  founded  on  them,  and 
the  acience  of  political  economy  has  been  thus  confined  to  a  simple 
ezpomtion  of  whatever  takes  place  in  relation  to  wealth,  it  no  longer 
attempts  to  cGbt  counsel  to  public  authorities.  Should  they,  how- 
ever, be  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  good  or  evil  consequences 
likely  to  result  from  any  favourite  project,  they  may  consult  this 
•cience,  exactly  as  they  would  consult  hydraulics  upon  the  construc- 
tioo  of  a  pump  or  sluice.  All  that  can  be  required  from  pditical 
economy  is  to  fiimish  governments  with  a  correct  representation  of 
the  nature  of  things,  and  the  general  laivs  necessarily  resulting  fixim 
it.  Perhaps,  until  such  views  be  more  generally  diffused,  it  may 
also  be  required,  to  point  out  to  them  some  of  the  applications  of  its 
principles.  Should  these  be  despised  or  neglected,  the  governments 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  people,  will  be  the  sufierers.  Thd  hus- 
bandman who  sows  tares  can  never  expect  to  reap  wheat. 

Certainly,  if  political  economy  discloses  the  sources  of  wealth, 
points  out  the  means  of  rendering  it  more  abundant,  and  teaches 
the  art  of  daily  obtaining  a  still  greater  amount  without  ever  ex- 
hausting it;  if  it  demonstrates,  that  the  population  of  a  coimtry 
may,  at  the  same  time,  be  more  numerous  and  better  supplied  with 
the  necessaries  of  life ;  if  it  satis&ctorily  proves  that  the  interest 
of  the  rich  and  poor,  and  of  different  nations,  are  not  opposed  to 
each  other,  and  that  all  rivalships  are  mere  folly ;  and  if  from  all 
theee  demonstrations  it  necessarily  results,  that  a  multitude  of 
evils  supposed  to  be  without  remedy,  may  not  only  be  said  to  be 
curable,  but  even  easy  to  cure,  and  that  we  need  not  suffer  from 
them  any  longer  than  we  are  willing  so  to  do;  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  there  are  few  studies  of  greater  importance,  or  more 
deserving  the  attention  of  an  elevated  and  benevolent  mind. 

Time  is  the  great  teacher,  and  nothing  can  supply  its  opera- 
tion. It  akme  can  fully  demonstrate  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
firom  a  knowledge  of  political  economy  in  the  general  principles 
of  legislation  and  government.  On  the  one  hand,  the  custom 
which  coodemns  so  many  men  of  sense,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  admit  the  principles  of  this  science,  to  speak  and  act  as 
if  they  were  wholly  ignorant  of  them,*  and  on  the  other,  the  re- 
sistance, which  individual  as  well  as  general  interests,  imperfectly 
understood,  oppose  to  many  of  these  principles,  exhibit  nothing 
that  ought  either  to  surprise  or  alarm  individuals  animated  with 
a  desire  of  promoting  the  general  welfiue.  The  philosophy  of 
Newton,  which  during  a  period  of  fifty  years  was  unanimously 

*  **  They  would  wish,  to  tooxprcse  niysclf,  that  I  migfht  be  able  to  demon- 
tinte  that  my  proofs  are  concloaive,  and  that  they  are  not  wron^  in  aub- 
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rejected  in  France,  is  now  taught  in  all  its  schools.  Ultimately 
it  will  be  perceived,  that  there  are  studies  of  still  greater  import* 
ance  than  this ;  if  estimated  by  their  influence  on  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  mankind. 

Still  how  unenlightened  and  ignorant  are  the  very  nations  we 
term  civilized !  Survey  entire  provinces  of  proud  Europe ;  inter- 
rogate a  hundred,  a  thousand,  or  even  ten  thousand  individuals, 
and  of  this  whole  number,  you  will  hardly  find  two,  perhaps  but 
one,  imbued  with  the  slightest  tincture  of  the  improved  science 
of  which  the  present  age  so  much  boasts.  This  general  ignorance 
of  recondite  truths  is  by  no  means  so  remarkable  as  an  utter  unac- 
quaintance  with  the  simplest  rudiments  of  knowledge  applicable 
to  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  every  one.  How  rare  also 
are  the  qualifications  necessary  for  one^s  own  instruction,  and  how 
few  persons  are  solely  capable  of  observing  what  daily  happens, 
and  of  questioning  whatever  they  do  not  understand  ? 

The  highest  branches  of  knowledge  are  still  very  far  from  hav- 
ing yielded  to  society  all  the  advantages  to  be  expected  from 
them*,  and  without  which  they  would  bo  merely  curious  specula- 
tions. Perhaps  their  perfect  application  is  reserved  for  the  nine- 
teenth century.  In  moral  as  well  as  in  physical  science,  inquirers 
of  superior  minds  will  appear,  who  after  having  extended  their 
theoretical  views,  will  disclose  methods  of  placing  important  truths 
within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  capacities.  In  the  ordinary 
occurrences  of  life,  instead  of  then  being  guided  by  the  false  lights 
of  a  transcendental  philosophy,  mankind  will  be  governed  by  the 
maxims  of  common  sense.  Opinions  will  not  rest  on  gratuitous 
assumptions,  but  be  the  result  of  an  accurate  observation  of  the 
nature  of  things.  Thus,  habitually  and  naturally  ascending  to  the 
source  of  all  truth,  we  shall  not  sufier  ourselves  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  empty  sounds,  or  submit  to  the  guidance  of  erroneous  impres- 
sions. Corruption,  deprived  of  the  weapons  of  empiricism,  will 
lose  her  principal  strength,  and  be  no  longer  able  to  obtain  triumphs, 
calamitous  to  honest  men  and  disastrous  to  nations. 

mittingr  to  them.  The  soundness  of  my  reasoninjif  has  produced  a  momentary 
conviction ;  but  they  ailcrwards  feci  tlie  habitual  influence  of  tlieir  former 
opinions  return  with  undiminished  authority,  although  without  any  adequate 
cause,  as  in  Uie  case  of  the  apparent  increase  in  the  diameter  of  the  moon  at  the 
horizon.  They  would  wish  to  be  freed  by  me  from  these  troublesome  relapses,  of 
whose  delusiveness  they  are  sensible,  but  which  nevertlielcss  importune  them* 
In  a  word,  they  are  desirous,  that  I  should  be  enabled  to  ofTect  by  reason  what 
time  alone  can  accomplish ;  which  is  impossible.  Every  cause  has  an  effect 
peculiar  to  itself.  Reason  may  convince,  opinions  carry  us  along,  and  illusions 
perplex  us ;  but  time  alone  and  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  some  acts,  can  pro- 
duce that  state  of  calmness  and  ease  which  we  call  habit  ilcncc  it  is,  that 
oil  new  opinions  are  such  a  length  of  time  in  spreading  tliemselves.  If  an  in> 
novator  has  ever  had  immediate  success,  it  is  only  from  having  discovered  and 
promulgated  opinions  already  floating  in  every  mind.**  Dkstutt-Tracy, 
Logiqwe^  chap.  8. 
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CHAPTER  h 

OF  WHAT  18  TO  BS  UKDSB8T00P  BT  TBB  TERM,  FBODUCTION. 

If  we  take  the  pains  to  inquire  what  that  is,  which  mankind 
kk  a  sociat  state  of  ezistence  deoominate  wealth,  we  shall  find 
Ibe  tenn  emfJoyed  to  designate  an  indefinite  quantity  of  ol^ecls 
beahog  inherent  value,  as  of  land,  of  metal,  of  coin,  of  grain,  of 
atuffi,  of  commodities  of  every  description.  When  they  further 
extend  its  signification  to  landed  securities,  bilk,  notes  of  hand,  and 
the  like,  it  is  evidently  because  they  contain  obhjzations  to  deliver 
things  possessed  of  inherent  value.  In  point  ot  &ct,  wealth  can 
aily<a»t  where  theieate  things  possessed  of  leal  and  intrinsic 
value. 

Wealth  ia  proportionate  to  the  quantum  of  that  value ;  great, 
when  the  aggregate  of  component  value  is  greats  small,  when  that 
agmgate  is  sn^. 

The  value  of  a  qpeeific  article  is  alwa3rs  ^irague  and  arbitrary, 
80  long  as  it  remains  unacknowledged.  Its  owner  is  not  a  jot  the 
richer,  by  setting  a  higher  ratio  upon  it  in  his  own  estimation.  But 
the  moment  that  other  persons  are  willing,  for  the  purpose  of  ob* 
taining  it,  to  ^ve  in  exchange  a  certain  quantity  of  other  articles, 
likewise  beanng  value,  the  one  may  then  be  said  to  be  worth,  or 
to  be  of  equal  value  with,  the  other. 

The  quantity  of  money,  which  is  readily  parted  with  to  obtain  a 
thing,  is  called  its  price.  Current  price^  at  a  given  time  and  place, 
is  thai  price  which  the  owner  is  sure  of  obtaimng  for  a  thing,  if  he 
is  inclined  to  part  with  it.* 

The  knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of  wealth,  thus  definod,  of 
the  difficulties  that  must  be  surmounted  ia  its  attainment,  of  the 
eourse  and  order  of  its  distribution  amongst  the  members  of  soci- 

*  Hie  Doineioitf  tnd  difficult  points  arising  oat  of  the  oonihiMm  of  fa$iiim 
and  reUHve  value  are  dieroMed  m  different  parts  of  this  work:  particularlj  in 
the  leading  chapters  of  Book  II.  Not  to  perplez  the  attention  of  the  reader,  I 
confine  myself  here  to  so  muoh,  as  is  absolutely  ncoespary  to  oomprehend  the 
fhwwnonod  of  the  prodoetkm  of  wealth. 
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ety,  of  the  uses  to  which  it  may  he  iqipUed,  and,  fiirther,  of  the 
consequences  resulting  respectively  mm  these  several  circum- 
stances, constitutes  diat  branch  of  science  nowentttied  political 
economy. 

The  value  that  mankind  attach  to  objects  originates  in  the  use 
it  can  make  of  them.  Some  affi>rd  sustenance ;  others  serve  for 
clothing ;  some  defend  them  fix>m  the  inclemencies  of  the  season, 
as  houses ;  others  gratify  their  taste,  or,  at  all  events,  their  vanity, 
both  of  which  are  species  of  wants:  of  this  class  are  idl  mere 
ornaments  and  decorations.  It  is  universally  true,  th^t,  where 
men  attribute  value  to  any  thing,  it  is  in  consideration  of  its  use- 
fid  properties?  what  is  good  for  nothing  they  set  no  price  upon.*' 
To  this  inherent  fitness  or  capability  of  certain  things  to  satisfy 
the  various  wants  of  mankind,  I  shall  take  leave  to  al&(  the  name 
of  utility.  And  I  will  go  on  to  say,  that,  to  create  objects  which 
have  any  kind  of  utility,  is  to  create  wealth ;  for  the  utiUty  of 
things  is  the  ground-work  of  their  value,  and  their  value  consti- 
tutes wealth. 

Objects,  however,  can  not  be  created  by  human  meims;  nor  is 
the  mass  of  matter,  of  which  this  globe  consists,  capable  of  increase 
or  diminution.  All  that  man  can  do  is,  to  re-produce  existing  ma- 
terials under  another  form,  which  may  give  them  an  utility  they 
did  not  before  possess,  or  merely  enlarge  one  they  may  have  before 
presented.  So  that,  in  &ct,  there  is  a  creation,  not  of  matter,  but 
of  utility;  and  this  I  call  produeiion  ofvotoklu 

Fn  this  sense  then,  the  word  production  must  be  understood  in 
political  economy,  and  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  present 
work.  Production  is  the  creation,  not  of  matter,  but  of  utility.  It 
is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  length,  the  bulk,  or  the  weight  of  the 
product,  but  by  the  utility  it  presents. 

Although  price  is  the  measure  of  the  value  of  things,  and  their 
value  the  measure  of  their  utility,  it  woukl  be  absurd  to  draw  the 
inference,  that,  by  forcibly  raising  their  price,  their  utility  can  be 
augmented.  Exchangeable  value,  or  price,  is  an  index  of  the 
recognised  utility  of  a  thing,  so  long  oidy  as  human  dealings  are 
exempt  from  every  influence  but  that  of  the  identical  utility :  in  like 
manner  as  a  barometer  denotes  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  only 
while  the  mercury  is  submitted  to  the  exclusive  action  of  atmoe* 
pheric  gravity. 

In  &ct,  when  one  man  sells  any  product  to  another,  he  sells 

*  It  would  be  out  of  plaoe  here  to  examine,  whether  or  no  the  value  mankind 
attach  to  a  thingf  be  alwaja  pioportiooate  to  its  actual  utility.  The  accuracy 
of  the  estimate  moat  depend  upon  the  comparative  judgment,  intelligence,  habits, 
and  prejudices  of  those  who  make  it  T^oe  morality,  and  tlie  clear  perception 
of  their  real  interests,  lead  mankind  to  the  jtist  appreciation  of  benefits.  Poll- 
tioal  economy  takes  this  appreciation  as  it  finds  itr—as  one  of  the  data  of  tta 
reasoning ;  leaving  to  the  moralist  and  the  practical  man,  the  several  duties  of 
eoUghtening  and  of  guiding  their  fellow  creatures,  as  well  in  this,  as  in  oUier 
parucalara  of  human  conduct 
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him  the  ntility  vefted  in  that  product :  the  buyer  buys  it  atly  for 
the  nkf  of  its  utility,  of  the  use  he  can  make  of  it.  If,  by  any 
cause  whatever,  the  buyer  is  obliged  to  pay  more  than  the  value 
to  himself  of  that  utility,  he  pa3rs  for  value  that  has  no  existence, 
and  consequently  which  he  does  not  receive.* 

This  is  precisely  the  case,  when  authority  grants  to  a  particu- 
lar class  of  merchants  the  exclusive  privilege  of  carrying  on  a 
certain  hraQch  of  trade,  the  India  trade  for  instance;  the  price 
of  Indian  in^rts  is  thereby  raised,  without  any  accession  to 
their  utility  or  intrinsic  value.  This  excess  of  price  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  so  much  money  transferred  from  the  pockets 
of  the  consumers  into  those  of  the  privileged  traders,  whereby 
the  latter  are  enriched  exactly  as  much  as  the  former  are  unne- 
cessarily impoverished^  In  like  manner,  when  a  government 
imposes  on  wine  a  ta^f^hich  raises  to  15  sous  the  bottle  what 
would  otherwise  be  sdd  for  10  mmm,  what  does  it  else,  but  trans- 
fer 5  sous  per  bottle  from  the  hands  of  the  producers  or  the  con- 
sumers of  wine  to  those  of  the  ta3f-gatherer?t  The  particular 
commodity  is  here  only  the  means  resorted  to  for  getting  at  the 
tax-payer  with  mme  or  less  convenience ;  and  its  current  value 
is  composed  of  two  ingredients,  inx.  1.  Its  real  value  originating 
in  its  uUIity:  2.  The  value  of  the  tax  that  the  govemm^it 
thinks  fit  to  exact,  for  permitting  its  manu&cture,  transport,  or  con- 
suaratioo. 

Wherefore,  there  is  no  actual  production  of  wealth,  without  a 
creation  or  augmentation  of  utility.  Let  us  see  in  what  manner 
utility  is  to  be  produced. 


CHAPTER  n. 

OP    THB    DIFFBRBlfT    KINDS    OP    INDUSTRY    AND    THE     MODB    IN 
WHICH  THST  CONCniR   IN   PRODUCTION. 

SoMB  items  of  human  consumption  are  the  spontaneous  gifts 
of  nature,  and  require  no  exertion  of  man  for  their  production; 
as  air,  water,  and  light,  under  certain  circumstances.  These  are 
destitute  of  exchangeaUe  value :  because  the  want  of  them  is 
never  felt,  others  being  equally  provided  with  them  as  ourselves. 
Being  neither  procurable  by  production,  nor  destructible  by  con- 

*  This  pantMo  wiD  hereafter  be  fiirther  illiuftrated.  For  the  present  it  is 
enoofh  to  know,  that,  whiOeTer  be  the  atete  of  aociety,  ciuTBitt  pncea  appran* 
mate  io  the  real  Tahae  of  thioga,  in  proportion  to  the  uberty  of  production  and 
moloal  dealmg. 

f  It  win  be  afaDim  in  Book  III.  of  tfaia  work,  what  pnportioa  of  the  tax  is 
paid  bj  the  pfodoeer,  and  what  by  the  eooranier. 
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nunptioB,  they  come  not  within  the  province  of  political  eco- 
nomy* 

But  there  are  ahundance  of  others  equalfy  indkpenBable  to  oar 
existence  and  to  our  happiness,  which  man  would  never  enjoy  at 
ally  did  not  his  industry  awaken,  assist,  or  complete  the  opera- 
tions of  nature.  Such  are  most  of  the  articles  which  serve  for  his 
food,  raiment  and  lodging* 

When  that  industry  is  limited  to  the  bare  collection  of  natural 
products,  it  is  called  agricultural  induttryy  or  simply  agrievkwre^ 

When  it  is  employed  in  severing,  compounding,  or  ftshioning  the 
products  of  nature,  so  as  to  fit  them  to  the  satis&ctioD  of  our  various 
wants,  it  is  caUed  mamdachtring  industry.^ 

When  it  is  employed  in  placing  within  our  reach  objects  of  want 
which  would  otherwise  be  beyond  reach,  it  is  called  eoimiiemiiltii- 
duHry^  or  simply  commerce* 

It  is  solely  by  means  of  industry  that  mankind  can  be'  furnished, 
in  any  degree  of  abundance,  with  actual  necessaries,  and  with  that 
variety  of  other  objects,  the  use  of  which,  though  not  altogether  in- 
dispensable, yet  marks  the  distinction  between  a  civilized  commu- 
nity, and  a  tribe  of  savages.  Nature,  left  entirely  to  itself  would 
provide  a  very  scanty  subsistence  to  a  small  number  of  human  be- 
ings* Fertile  but  desert  tracts  have  been  found  inadequate  to  the 
bare  nourishment  of  a  few  wretches,  cast  upon  them  by  the  chances 
of  shipwreck :  while  the  presence  of  industry  often  exhibits  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  dense  population  plentiftdly  supplied  upon  the  most  on- 
grateful  soil. 

The  term  products  is  applied  to  things  that  industry  fumidies  to 
mankind. 

A  particular  product  ia  rarely  the  fruit  of  one  branch  of  industry 
exclusively.  A  table  is  a  joint  product  of  agricultural  industry, 
which  has  feUed  the  tree  whereof  it  is  made,  and  of  manufacturing 
industry,  which  has  given  it  form.  Europe  is  indebted  for  its  cof- 
fee to  the  agricultural  industry,  which  has  planted,  and  cultivated 
the  bean  in  Arabia  or  elsewhere,  and  to  the  commercial  industry, 
which  hands  it  over  to  the  consumer. 

These  three  branches  of  industry,  which  may  at  pleasure  be 
again  infinitely  subdivided,  are  uniform  in  their  mode  of  contri- 
buting to  the  act  of  production.  They  all  either  confer  an  utility 
on  a  substance  that  possessed  none  before,  or  increase  one  which 
it  already  possessed.  The  husbandman  who  sows  a  grain  of 
wheat  that  yeilds  twenty-fold,  does  not  gain  this  product  from 
nothing:  he  avails  himself  of  a  powerful  agent;  that  is  to  say, 
fsi  Nature,  and  merely  directs  an  operation,  whereby  different 
substances   previously    scattered   throughout    the   elements   of 

*  Since  mattet  can  only  be  modified,  compounded,  or  Mpanted,  by  means 
either  mechanical,  or  chemical,  all  branches  of  manofacturmg  xnduetiy  may 
be  rabdiTided  into  the  mechanical  and  the  chemical^  aita,  aooording  to  the 
predonuoAnoe  of  the  one  or  the  other  in  their  aeveral  pmoowciB 
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MTtby  aiTy  and  water,  are  oonirerted  into  the  fonn  of  grains  of 
wheat. 

Gall-Biits,  enlphat  of  iron,  and  gom-arabic,  are  substances  ex- 
isting separately  in  nature.  The  joint  industiy  of  the  merchant 
and  manufacturer  bridgs  them  together,  and  from  their  compound 
derives  the  black  liquid,  apptied  to  the  transmission  of  useful  sci- 
ence. This  joint  operation  of  the  merchant  and  manu&cturer  is 
analogous  to  that  of  the  husbandman,  who  chooses  his  object  and 
efiects  its  attainment  by  precisely  the  same  kind  of  means  as  the 
other  two. 

No  human  being  has  the  &culty  of  originally  creating  matter, 
which  is  more  than  nature  itself  can  do.  But  any  one  may  avail 
himself  of  the  agents  oflfered  him  by  nature,  to  invest  matter  with 
utility^  In  £ict,  industry  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  human 
employment  of  natural  agents ;  the  most  perfect  product  of  la^ 
boiur,  the  one  that  derives  neariy  its  whole  value  from  its  work- 
manship, is  probably  the  result  of  the  action  of  steel,  a  natural 
product  upon  some  substance  or  other,  likewise  a  natural  pro- 
duct.* 

Through  ignorance  of  this  principle,  the  economists  of  the 
18th  oentuiy,  though  many  enlightened  writers  were  to  be  reck- 
oned amongst  them,  were  betrayed  into  the  most  serious  errors. 
lliey  alloi^  no  industry  to  be  productive,  but  that  which  pro- 
cured the  raw  materials ;  as  the  industry  of  the  husbandman,  the 
flriierman,  and  the  miner ;  not  advertmg  to  the  distinction,  that 
wealth  consists,  not  in  matter,  but  in  the  value  of  matter ;  be- 
cause matter  without  value  is  no  item  of  wealth ;  otherwise  wa- 
ter, flint-stones,  and  dust  of  the  roads,  would  be  wealth.  Where- 
ibre,  if  the  value  of  matter  constitutes  wealth,  wealth  is  to  be 
created  by  the  annexation  of  value.  Practically,  the  man  who 
has  in  his  warehouse  a  quintal  of  wool  worked  up  into  fine 
dothst  is  richer  than  one  who  has  the  same  quantity  of  wool  in 
packs. 

To  this  position  the  economists  replied,  that  the  additional  va- 
kie  comnmnicated  to  a  product  by  manufacture,  was  no  more 
than  equivalent  to  the  value  consumed  by  the  manufacturer  dur- 
ing the  process ;  for,  said  they,  the  competition  of  manufactures 
prevents  their  ever  raising  the  price  beyond  the  bare  amount  of 
their  own  expenditure  and  consumption;  wherefore  their  labour 
adds  nothing  to  the  total  wealth  of  the  community,  because  their 

*  JhgroUi  io  hif  OfHUcuU^  by  the  way  of  exemplifying  the  prodig:iocu  addi- 
tioo  ofche  Tiloe  given  to  an  object  by  indiutry,  adduces  the  spiral  springs  that 
check  the  balaBce  wheels  of  watches.  A  pound  weight  of  pig.iion  costs  the 
operatiTe  manoftctiirer  about  five  was.  This  is  worked  up  into  steel,  of 
vhteh  is  made  the  little  spring  that  moves  the  balance-wheel  of  a  watch. 
Bach  of  these  springs  weighs  but  the  tenth  part  of  a  gndn ;  and  when  com- 
pkted,  may  be  sold  as  high  as  elghteen/r.*  so  that  out  of  a  pound  of  iron,  al- 
Wing  mrmn^\tm^ fi^  thetoss of  metal, 80,000  ef  these  springs  mav  be  made, 
sad  a  snhstince  of  fiva  mmt  value  be  wrought  into  a  value  of  1,440,000/r. 
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wants  on  the  one  side  destroy  as  much,  as  their  industiy  produces 
on  the  other.f 

But  it  should  have  been  previously  demonstrated  by  those 
who  made  use  of  this  argument,  that  the  value,  consumed  by 
mechanics  and  artizans,  must  of  necessity  barely  equal  the  value 
produced  by  them,  which  is  not  the  fact ;  for  it  is  unquestioaa- 
ble,  that  more  saviogs  are  made,  and  more  capital  accumulated 
fipom  the  profits  of  trade  and  manufacture,  than  from  those  of 
agriculture.(l). 

Besides  even  admitting  that  the  profits  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry are  consumed  in  the  satisfaction  of  the  necessary  wants 
of  the  manufacturers  and  their  families,  that  circumstance  does 
not  prevent  them  being  positive  acquisitions  of  wealth.  For  un- 
less they  were  so,  they  could  not  satisfy  their  wants :  the  profits 
of  the  lanli^wner  and  agriculturist  are  allowed  to  be  items  of  po- 
sitive wealth ;  yet  they  are  equally  consumed  in  the  maintenance 
of  those  ckusses. 

Commercial,  in  like  manner  as  manufacturing  industry,  con- 
curs in  production,  by  augmenting  the  value  of  a  product  by  its 
transport  from  one  place  to  another.  A  quintal  of  Brazil  cotton 
has  acquired  greater  utility  and  therefore  larger  value,  by  the 
time  it  reaches  a  warehouse  in  Europe,  than  it  possessed  in  one 
at  Pemambuco*      The  transport  is  a  modification  that  the  trader 

t  Mereier  de  la  Riviere^  in  his  work  entitled,  "  Ordre  Naturel  de$  Soeieth 
Politijuea,^*  torn.  ii.  p.  255,  while  labouring  to  prove,  that  manofactnrinfi^  la^ 
bour  is  barren  and  unproductive,  makes  use  of  an  argument,  which  I  think 
it  may  be  of  some  service  to  refute,  because  it  has  been  often  repeated  in  dif- 
ferent shapes,  and  some  of  them  specious  enough.  He  says,  **  that  if  the 
unreal  products  of  industry  are  considered  as  realities,  it  i*  a  necessary  in- 
ference, that  an  useless  multiplication  of  workmanship  is  a  multiplication 
of  wealth.**  But  because  human  labour  is  productive  of  value,  when  it  has 
an  useful  result,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  it  is  productive  of  value,  when 
its  result  is  either  useless  or  injuHous.  All  labour  is  not  productive ;  but 
such  only  as  adds  a  real  value  to  any  substance  or  thing.  And  the  (utility 
of  this  argument  of  the  economists  is  put  beyond  all  question  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  it  may  be  equally  employed  against  their  own  system  and 
that  of  their  opponents.  They  may  be  told,  **  You  admit  the  industry  of 
the  cultivator  to  be  productive;  therefore  he  has  only  to  plough  and  sow 
his  fields  ten  times  a-year  to  increase  his  productiveness  ten-fold,**  which  is 
abnird. 


(1)  [Our  author,  in  here  asserting,  **  that  more  savings  are  made,  and 
more  capital  accumulated  from  the  profits  of  trade  and  manufkctures,  than 
finm  those  of  agriculture,**  has  ftllen  into  an  error,  which  it  is  proper  to 
notice.  In  the  absence  of  prohibitions  and  restraints,  the  profits  or  agri* 
culture,  manufactures  and  commerce,  will  all  be  on  an  equally,  or  always 
nearly  apnzoadhing  towards  it ;  for  any  material  difference  will  cause  a  di- 
version or  capital  and  industry  to  the  more  productive  channel,  and  by  that 
means  restore  the  equilibrium.  In  overthrowing  the  hypothesis  of  the  eoo- 
nomisfs,  the  author  has  inadvertently,  for  a  moment,  lost  sight  of  his  own 
general  principles  which  so  clearly  establish  the  equality  of  profits  in  all  the 
difierent  branches  of  industry.]  AimiOAif  Editoi. 
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gives  to  the  eommodity,  whereby  he  adapts  to  our  use  what  was 
not  before  available ;  which  modification  is  equally  useful,  complex, 
and  uncertain  in  the  result,  as  any  it  derives  from  the  other  two 
branches  of  industry*  He  avails  himself  of  the  natural  properties 
of  the  timber  and  the  metals  used  in  the  construction  of  his  ships, 
of  the  hemp  whereof  his  rigging  ia  composed,  of  the  wind  that  fills 
his  sails,  of  all  the  natural  agents  brought  to  concur  in  his  purpose, 
with  precisely  the  same  view  and  the  same  result,  and  in  the  sanie 
manner  too,  as  the  agriculturist  avails  himself  df  the  earth,  the 
rain,  and  the  atmosphere.* 

llius,  when  Rayhal  says  of  commerce,  as  contrasted  with 
agriculture  and  the  arts,  that  "  it  produces  nothing  of  itself,"  he 
a&ws  himself  to  have  had  no  just  conception  of  the  phenome- 
non of  producticxi.  In  this  instance  Raynal  has  fallen  into  the 
same  error  with  regard  to  commerce,  as  the  economists  made 
respecting  both  commerce  and  manu&cture.  They  pnmounced 
agriculture  to  be  the  sole  channel  of  production ;  Raynal  refers 
production  to  the  two  channels  of  agriculture  and  manufacture : 
his  position  is  nearer  the  truth  than  the  other,  but  still  is  erro- 
neous. 

Coodillac  also  is  confiised  in  his  endeavoiur  to  explain  the 
mode  in  which  commerce  produces.  He  pretends  that,  because 
all  commodities  cost  to  the  seller  less  than  the  buyer,  they  de- 
rive an  increase  of  value  from  the  mere  act  of  transfer  from  one 
hand  to  another.  But  this  is  not  so:  for,  since  a  sale  is  nothing 
else  but  an  act  of  barter,  in  which  one  kind  of  goods,  silver  for 
example,  is  received  in  lieu  of  another  kind  of  goods,  the  loss 
which  either  of  the  parties  dealing  should  sustain  on  one  article 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  profit  he  would  make  on  the  other, 
and  there  would  be  to  the  community  no  production  of  value 
whatsoever.f    When  Spanish  wine-  is  bought  at  Paris,  equal 

*  Cftnmen,  who  lectured  cm  political  economy  at  Naples,  defines  commerce 
to  be  **  the  exchange  of  superfimties  far  necessaries.**  He  gives  as  his  reason, 
that  in  ever^  transaction  of  exchange,  the  article  received  appears  to  each  of 
the  contracting  parties  more  necessary  than  that  given.  This  is  a  &r-fetched 
DoCiaD,  which  I  think  myself  called  on  to  notice,  because  it  has  obtained  con- 
siderable currency.  It  would  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  a  poor  labourer,  who 
goes  to  the  alehouse  on  a  Sunday,  exchanges  there  his  superfluity  for  a  neces- 
sary. In  all  &ir  traffic,  there  occurs  a  mutual  exchange  of  two  things,  which 
are  worth  one  the  other,  at  the  time  and  place  of  exchange.  Commercial  pro- 
duction, that  is  to  say,  the  value  added  by  commerce  to  the  things  exchanged, 
is  not  operated  by  the  act  of  exchange,  but  by  the  commercial  operations  that 
ppeoede  it* 

The  Count  de  Verri  is  the  only  writer  within  my  knowledge,  who  has  ex- 
plained the  true  principle  and  ground- work  of  commerce.  In  the  year  1771, 
he  thus  expresses  himaelf:  "Commerce  is  in  fact  notliing  more  than  the 
transport  ct  goods  from  one  place  to  another."  MedUazioni  ntUa  economia 
foUHca,  §  4.  The  celebrated  Adam  Smitli  himself  appears  to  have  had  no 
very  clear  idea  of  commercial  production.  He  merely  discards  the  opinion, 
thai  there  is  any  production  of  value  in  the  act  of  exchange. 

t  This  circumstance  bad  escaped  the  attention  of  Sismondi,  or  he  would 
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Yalue  is  reaUy  given  for  equal  value :  the  silver  paid,  and  the  wine 
reoeived,  are  worth  one  the  other;  but  the*  wine  had  not  the  same 
value  before  its  export  from  Alicant :  its  value  has  really  increased 
in  the  hands  of  the  trader,  by  the  circumstance  of  transport,  and 
not  by  the  circumstance,  or  at  the  moment,  of  exchange.  The 
seller  does  not  fday  the  rogue,  nor  the  buyer  the  fool ;  ai^  Gondii- 
lac  has  no  grounds  for  his  position,  that ''  if  men  alwa3r8  exchanged 
equal  value  for  equal  value,  there  would  be  no  profit  to  be  made  by 
the  traders."* 

In  some  particular  cases  the  two  other  branches  of  industry  prc^ 
duce  in  a  manner  analogous  to  commerce,  viz.  by  giving  a  value  to 
things  to  which  they  actually  communicate  no  new  quality,  but  that 
of  approximation  to  the  consumer.  Of  this  descripticm  is  the 
industry  of  miners.  The  coal  or  metal  may  exist  in  the  earth, 
in  a  perfect  state,  but  unpossessed  of  value.  The  miner  extracts 
them  thence,  and  this  operation  gives  them  a  value,  by  fitting  them 
for  the  use  of  mankind.  So  also  of  the  herring*  fishery.  Whether 
•in  or  out  of  the  sea  the  fish  is  the  same ;  but  under  the  latter 
circumstances,' it  has  acquired  an  utility,  a  value,  it  did  not  before 


not  have  said,  **  The  trader  places  hiniBelf  between  the  producer  and  the 
sumer,  to  benefit  them  both  at  once,  making  his  charge  for  that  benefit  upon 
both.**  {Nouveaux  Principes  d*  Economie  Pd.  Liv.  ii  ch.  8.)  He  would 
make  it  appear  as  if  the  trader  subsisted  wholly  upon  the  value  produced  by 
the  agriculturist  and  the  manufacturer ;  whereas  he  is  maintained  by  the 
real  value  he  himself  communicates  to  commodities  by  giving  them  an  addi- 
tional modification,  an  useful  property.  It  is  this  very  notion  that  stim  op 
the  popular  indignation  against  the  dealers  in  grain. 

L,  Say,  of  Nantes,  has  fiillen  into  the  same  mistake  (Prin^ipales  Cau$es  de 
la  jRic&etae,  Slc  p.  110.)  By  way  of  demonstrating  the  value  confetred  by 
commerce  to  be  unreal,  he  alleges  it  to  be  absorbed  by  the  charges  of  trans- 
port. By  this  incidental  process  of  reasoning,  the  cconomi9ts  concluded  maniL. 
fitctore  to  be  unproductive :  not  perceiving,  that  m  these  very  charges  consists 
the  revenue  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  producers ;  and  that  it  is  in 
this  way,  that  the  values  raised  by  production  at  large  are  distributed  amongst 
the  several  producers. 

*  See  his  work  entitled,  "  Le  Commerce  et  le  Ommemmeni  eon»ideri$  re2c. 
twementVunaVautre"  lre.partie,ch.S. 

f  We  may  consider  as  agents  of  the  same  class  of  industry,  the  cultivator 
of  the  land,  tiie  breeder  of  cattle,  the  woodcutter,  the  fisherman  that  takes 
iish  he  has  been  at  no  pains  in  breeding,  and  the  miner  who,  fi'om  the  bow- 
els of  the  earth,  extracts  metal,  stone,  or  combustibles,  that  nature  has 
placed  there  in  a  perfect  state;  and,  to  avoid  multiplicity  of  denominations, 
the  whole  of  these  occupations  may  be  called  by  the  name  of  agricultural 
industry,  because  the  superficial  cultivation  of  the  earth,  is  the  chief  and 
most  important  of  alL  Terms  are  of  little  consequence,  when  the  ideas  are 
clear  and  definite.  The  wine  grower,  who  himself  expresses  the  juice  of 
his  grapes,  performs  a  mechanical*operation,  that  partakes  more  of  mana- 
fkcture  than  of  agriculture.  But  it  matters  Httle  whether  he  be  classed  as 
a  manufacturer  or  agriculturist;  provided  that  it  be  clearly  comprehended 
in  what  manner  his  industry  adds  to  the  value  of  th/6  product  If  we  wish  to 
give  separate  consideration  to  every  possible  manner  of  giving  value  to 
things,  industry  may  be  infinitely  subdivided.  If  it  be  the  object  to  gene- 
ralize to  the  utmost,  it  may  be  treated  as  one  and  the  same;  for  every  branch 
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Exsn^l^es  might  be  iofinitelj  miiltiidiedy  and  would  all  bear  as 
dose  an  affinity,  as  those  natural  objects,  which  th^  yy^twir^^iK 
classifies  only  to  facilitate  their  deecnption. 

This  fimdameiital  eiror  of  the  economists,  in  which  I  have 
akownthat  their  adyersaries  in  some  measure  participated,  led 
them  to  the  strangest  conclusions.  According  to  their  theory, 
the  traders  and  manu&fiturers,  being  unable  to  add  an  iota  to 
the  general  stock  of  wealthy  live  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the 
sole  producers,  that  i^  to  say,  the  proprietors  and  cultivators  of 
the  land.  Whatever  new  value  they  may  communicate  to  things, 
they  at  the  same  time  consume  an  equivalent  product,  fiimished 
by  the  real  producers:  manu&cturing  and  commerchil  nations, 
therelbie,  subsist  wholly  upon  the  wages  they  receive  from  their 
agrieiiltural  customers ;  in  proof  of  which  positicxi,  they  alleged 
that  Colb^t  ruined  France  by  Ins  protection  of  manufiustures. 

The  traih  is,  that,  in  whatever  class  of  industry  a  perscm  is  enp 
gaged,  he  subsists  upon  tl)e  profit  he  derives  from  the  additional 
Tahie,  or  poition  of  value,  no  matter  in  what  ratio,  which  his 
agency  attaches  to  the  product  he  is  at  work  upon.  The  total 
value  of  products  serves  in  this  way  to  pay  the  profits  of  those 
occupied  in  production.  The  wants  of  maxikind  are  supplied  and 
astiBfied  out  of  the  gross  values  produced  and  created,  and  not  out 
<if  the  net  values  only. 

A  natka,  or  a  class  of  a  nation,  en^iged  in  manufiustuiing  or 
commercial  industry,  is  not  a  whit  more  or  less  in  the  pay  of  ano- 
ther, than  one  etnfAoyed  in  agriculture.  The  value  created  by  one 
branch  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  created  by  the  others.  Two 
equal  values  are  worth  cme  the  other,  although  perhaps  the  fruit 
of  difierent  bianches  of  industry :  and  when  Poland  barters  its 
steple  product,  wheat,  for  the  staple  commodity  of  HdUand,  East 
and  West  India  produce,' Hdland  is  no  more  in  the  pay  or  service 
of  Poland,  than  Poland  is  of  Holland. 

Nay,  Poland  herself,  which  exports  at  the  rate  of  ten  millions 
of  wheal  annually,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  economistib 
takes  the  sure  road  to  national  wealth,  is,  notwithstanding,  poor 
and  depopulated:  and  why? — Because  she  confines  her  industry 
to  agriculture,  though  she  might  be  at  the  same  time  a  commer- 
cial and  manu&cturing  state.  laaiead  of  keeping  Holland  in  her 
pay,  she  may  with  more  propriety.  1^  said  to  receive  wages  from 
the  latter,  for  the  raising  often  mttons  of  wheat  per  annum*  Nor 
w  the  a  jot  less  dependent  than  the  nations  that  buy  wheat  of  her : 
fi»r  she  has  just  as  hh^  desire  to  sell  to  them,  as  they  have  to 
buy  of  her.f 


€f  it  win  resolve  itself  flPHP-^  emploTment  of  natural  aalMtaiioes  and 
agents  in  the  adaptation  ot  ^hdnda  to  human  commmptioo. 

*  See  the  nomberleas  writings  of  that  sect. 

I  We  ahall  find  in  the  sequel,  that,  if  any  one  natioa  caa  be  said  to  be  in 

10 
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Moreover,  it  is  not  true  that  Colbert  ruined  France.  On  the 
contrary,  the  &ct  is  that  France,  under  Colbert's  administratioo^ 
emerged  from  the  distress  that  two  regencies  and  a  weak  reign 
had  involred  her  in.  She  was,  indeed,  afterwards  rained  again ; 
but  for  this  second  calamity,  she  may  thank  the  pngeantry  and 
the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  Nay,  the  very  prodigahty  of  that  prince 
is  an  undeniable  eviden<5e  of  the  vast  resources  that  Colbevl  .had 
placed  at  his  disposal.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  those 
resources  would  have  been  still  more  ample,  if  he  had  but  given 
the  same  protecticm  to  agriculture,  as  to  the  other  branches  of 
industry. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  the  means  of  enlarging  and  multiplying 
wealth  within  the  reach  of  every  community  are  much  less  con- 
fined than  the  economists  imagined.  A  nation,  by  their  account, 
was  unable  to  produce  annually  any  values  beycHid  the  net  annual 
produce  of  its  lands ;  to  which  fund  alone  recourse  could  be  had 
lor  the  support,  not  only  of  the  proprietaiy  and  the  idler,  but  like- 
wise of  the  merchant,  the  manu&cturer,and  the  mechanic,  as  well 
as  for  the  total  consumption  of  the  government*  Whereas  we  have 
just  seen,  that  the  annual  produce  of  a  nation  is  composed,  not  of 
the  mere  net  produce  of  its  agriculture,  but  of  the  gross  produce 
of  its  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufacture  united.  For,  infbct, 
is  not  Sie  sum  total,  that  is  to  say,  the  aggregate  of  the  gross  pro- 
duct raised  by  the  nation,  disposable  for  its  consumption  7  Is  value 
produced  less  an  item  of  wealth,  because  it  must  needs  be  consum- 
ed? And  does  not  value  itself  originate  in  this  very  applicability 
to  consumpticMi.- 

The  English  writer  Stewart,  who  may  be  looked  upon  as  Che 
leading  advocate  of  the  exclusive  system,  the  S3rstem  founded  on 
the  maxim,  that  the  wealth  cf  one  set  of  men  is  derived  from  the 
impoverishment  of  another,  is  himself  no  less  mistaken  in  assert- 
ing, that,  *'  when  once  a  stop  is  put  to  external  commerce,  the 
stock  of  internal  wealth  can  not  be  augmented."*  Wealth,  it 
seems,  can  come  only  from  abroad ;  but  abroad,  where  does  it 
come  from?  from  abroad  also.  So  that,  in  tracing  it  from  abroad 
to  abroad,  we  must  necessarily,  in  the  end,  exhaust  every  source, 
tiU  at  last  we  are  compelled  to  look  for  it  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
own  planet,  which  is  absurd. 

Forbonnais,t  too,  builds  his  prohibitary  system  on  this  glaring 
fallacy ;  and,  to  speak  freely,  on  this  fidlacy  are  founded  the  ex- 
clusive systems  of  all  the  short-sighted  merchants,  and  ail  the 
governments  of  Europe  and  of  the  world.  They  tdl  take  it  for 
granted,  that  what  one  individual  gains  must  needs  be  lost  to  an- 

the  service  of  another,  it  is  that,  which  is  the  most  dependent;  and  that  the 
most  dependent  naUons  are,  not  those  which  have  a  scarcity  of  land,  but  those 
which  have  a  scarcity  of  capital. 

*  E^snay  on  Political  Economy,  b.  ii.  c.  26. 

t  ElemenM  de  Commerce, 
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other;  that  what  is  gained  by  one  countiy  is  inevitably  lost  to  an- 
other :  as  if  things  were  incapable  of  receiving  any  increase  of 
value ;  and  as  if  the  possessions  of  abundance  of  individuals  and 
of  communities  could  not  be  muUipiied,  without  the  robbeiy  of 
some  body  or  other.  If  one  man,  or  set  of  men,  could  only  be 
enriched  at  others'  expense,  how  could  the  whole  number  of  indi- 
viduals, of  whom  a  state  is  composed,  be  richer  at  one  period 
than  at  another,  as  they  now  confessedly  are  in  France,  England, 
Holland,  and  Germany,  compared  with  what  they  were  formerly  ? 
How  is  it,  that  nations  are  in  our  days  moie  c^ulent,  and  their 
wants  better  supplied  in  every  respect,  than  they  were  in  the 
seventeenth  century?  Whence  can  they  have  derived  that  por- 
tion of  their  present  wealth,  which  then  had  no  existence?  Is  it 
from  the  mines  of  the  new  continent?  They  had  already  advanc- 
ed in  wealth  before  the  discovery  of  America.  Besides,  what  is 
that  which  these  mines  have  funiished?  Metallic  wealth  or 
'  value.  But  all  the  other  values  which  those  nations  now  possess, 
beyond  what  they  did  in  the  middle  ages,  whence  are  they  de- 
rived ?  Is  it  not  clear,  that  these  can  be  no  other  than  created 
vahjes? 

We  must  conclude,  then,  that  wealth,  which  consists  in  the 
vahie  that  human  industry,  in  aid  and  furtherance  of  natural 
agents  communicates  to  things,  is  susceptible  of  creation  and 
destructicm,  of  increase  and  diminution,  within  the  limits  of  each 
nation,  and  independently  of  external  agency,  according  to  the 
method  it  adopts  to  bring  about  those  effects.  An  important 
truth,  which  ought  to  teach  mankind,  that  the  objects  of  rational 
desire  are  within  their  reach,  provided  they  have  the  will  and  in- 
telligence to  employ  the  true  means  of  obtaining  them.  Those 
means  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  investigate  and  unfold. 


CHAPTER  in 

OP  THB  MATTEE  OF  FRODUCTTVE  CAPITAL,  AND  TAB  KODB  IN 

WHICH  rr  concvbs  in  tbb  bubinesci  of  production. 

As  we  advance  in  the  investigation  of  the  processes  of  indus- 
tiy,  we  caimot  fail  to  perceive,  that  mere  unassisted  industry  is 
iofluificient  to  invest  things  with  value.  The  human  agent  of  in- 
dustry must,  besides,  be  provided  with  pre-existing  products; 
without  which  his  agency,  however  skilful  and  intelligent,  would 
never  be  put  in  motion.    These  pre-existing  requisites  are, 

1.  The  tO(4s  and  implements  of  the  several  arts.  The  husband- 
man could  do  nothing  without  hts  spade  and  mattock,  the  weaver, 
without  his  loom,  or  the  mariner  without  his  ship. 
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2.  The  pioductfl  necesstLry  for  the  subsisteiice  of  the  indiis* 
trioofl  agent,  as  long  as  he  is  joccupied  in  completing  his  sham 
of  the  work  or  production.  This  outlay  of  .his  subsistence  is, 
indeed,  in  the  loag  run,  replaced  by  the  product  he  is  occupied 
npon,  or  the  price  he  wUi  receire  for  it ;  but  he  is  oMiged  contin* 
uaHy  to  make  the  advance. 

9.  The  raw  materials,  which  are  to  be  converted  int]t>  finished 
products  by  the  means  of  his  industry.  These  materials,  it  is 
true,  are  often  the  gratuitous  ofl^rings  of  nature,  but  they  are 
much  more  generally  the  products  of  antecedent  industry  as  is  in 
the  case  of  seed-com  supplied  by  agriculture,  metals,  the  firuit  of 
the  labour  of  the  miner  and  ^smelter,'  drugs  brought  by  the  mer- 
chant perhaps  from  the  extremities  df  the  globe.  The  value  of 
all  th^  must  ber  found  in  advance  by  the  ioulustrioas  agent  that 
works  them  up. 

'  The  ^ralue  of  all  these  items  constitutes  w^at  is  denominated 
prodmcHpe  aipUaJ* 

Under  this  head  of  productive  capital  must  likewise  be  classed 
the  value  of  all  erecticHis  and  improvements  upon  real  or  land- 
ed pn^ity,  which  increase  its  annual  produce,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  fiirming  live  and  dead  stock,  that  operates  as  machineiy  in 
aid  of  human  industry. 

Another  item  of  productive  capital,  is  money,  whenever  it  is 
employed  to  facilitate  the  interchange  of  products,  without  which 
production  could  never  make  any  progress.  Money  distributed 
through  the  whole  mechanism  of  human  industry,  Uke  the  oil 
that  greases  the  wheels  of  coikiplex  machinery,  gives  the  requisite 
ease  and  fiu^iUty  to  its  movements.  But  gold  and  silver  are  not 
productive  unless  employed  by  industry:  they  are  like  the  oil 
in  a  machine  remaining  in  a  state  of  inaction.  And  so  also  of  all 
other  tools  and  implements  of  human  industry. 

It  would  evidently  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  ca- 
pital of  a  community  consists  solely  of  its  money.  The  mer- 
chant, the  manufiicturer,  the  cultivator,  commonly  have  the  least 
considerate  portion  of  the  value  composing  their  capital  invested 
in  the  form  of  money ;  nay,  the  more  active  their  c(mcem  is,  the 
amaller  is  their  relative  proportion  of  their  capital  so  vested  to  the 
residue.  The  funds  of  the  merchant  are  placed  out  in  goods  on 
their  transit  by  land  or  water,  or  warehoused  in  diiierent  direc- 
tions :  the  capital  of  the  manu&cturer  chiefly  consists  of  the  raw 
material  in  different  stages  of  progress,  of  tools,  implements,  and 
necessaries  for  his  worlmien :  while  that  of  the  cultivator  is  vested 
in  forming  biuldings,  live  stock,  fences  and  enclosures.  They  all 
stadiously  avoid  burthening  themselves  with  more  money  than  is 
flofiicient  for  current  use. 

What  is  true  of  one,  two,  three,  or  four  individuals,  is  true  of 
society  in  the  aggregate.  The  capital  of  a  nation  is  made  up  of 
the  sum  total  of  private  capitals ;  luod,  in  proportion  as  a  nation  is 
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uroepwoug  and  indiutrkNUy  in  the  same  proportion  ib  ibki  part  of 
its  capital,  reflted  in  the  ahs^w  of  money,  trifling  compared  to  the 
amount  of  the  groei  n&ti(»ial  capital. .  Neckar  estimates  the  circu- 
lating medium  in  France,  in  the  year  1784,  at  about  2200  millions 
nifrtMC9y  and  there  are  reasons  for  believing  his  estimate  exagge- 
rated ;  but  this  is  not  the  time  to  irtate  them.  However,  if  account 
be  taten  of  all  the  works,  enclosures,  live  stock,  utensils,  machines, 
ships,  commodities,  and  provisions  of  all  sorts  belonging  to  the 
French  peofrfe  or  their  gcwemment  m  every  part  of  the  world;  and 
if  to  these  be  added  the  furniture,  decorations,  jewellery,  plate,  and 
other  items  of  luxury  or  convenience,  whereof  diey  were  possessed, 
at  the  same  period,  it  will  be  found,  that  2200  millions  of  circulat- 
ing medium  was  a  mere  trifle  compared  to  the  aggregate  of  these 
united  values.* 

Beeke  estimates  the  total  capital  of  Great  Britain  at  830Q  mil- 
lions Bteriing,t  (equal  to  more  than  55,000  millions  of  our/roncff.) 
The  total  amount  of  her  circulating  specie,  before  the  establish^ 
ment  of  faec  present  paper  money,  was  never  reckoned  by  the  high- 
est estimates  of  moie  than  47  millions  sterling  ^  that  is  to  say, 
about  l-50th  of  her  capital.  Smith  reck(med  it  at  no  more  than 
la  millions,  which  could  not  be  the  l-127th  part(l) 

CafHtai  in  the  hands  of  a  national  government  forms  a  part  of 
the  ma  nationa]  capital. 

We  shall  see,  by-and-fay,  how  capital,  which  is  subject  to  a 
enntinual  wear  and  consumpticm  in  the  process  of  productioa,  is 
continually  replaced  by  the  very  operation  of  production;  or  ra- 
ther, how  its  value,  when  destroyed  under  one  form,  re-appears 

*  Arthor  Yomiff,  in  hu  **  Journey  in  Franct^  in  spite  of  the  mifavoorable 
fiew  ha  rives  of  r^di  affricakare,  estimates  the  total  capital  employed  in 
that  ti«g5nm  in  that  branai  of  indnstnr  alone,  at  more  than  11,000  nulliona 
9(frmme9;  and  states  his  belief;  that  the  c^uial  of  C^eat  Britain,  similarly 
anmloyed,  is  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one. 

t  Pitt,  who  is  supposed  to  have  orer-rated  the  qnantityTif  specie,  stales  the 
gold  at  ftn^-firar  millians;  and  Prioe  estiirtales  the  silver  at  three  millions, 
maluag  a  total  of  forty-seven  millions* 

(1)  [The  amoont  of  the  national  capital  of  Great  Britain,  including  Ireland^ 
accordinf  to  a  oonje^oral  estimate  made  by  Dr.  Colquhottn,  in  the  year  1814^ 
ia  as  filkfws: 


Productive 
Property* 

fiogluul,  .  .  Xl,543,400,000 
Boodaad,  -  .  339,580,000 
belaiid,        -        .  467,660,000 

Mffitory  stores  db  other) 

Mopefty  common  to  > 

Mtam  anl  Ireland*  > 
Told  of  each  kbd  of 

property,    -        -  ^63,350,640,000 


Unproduc- 
tive. 


371,500.000 
38,500,000 
87,000,000 


6a7*ment 
Property. 


33,000,000 
3,000,000 
9,000,000 


397,000,000 


44,000,000 


Total  of  each 
Country, 


1,846,900,000 
381.080,000. 
563,660,000 

45,000,000 


3,736,640,000 


AnniiOAif  Editor. 
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under  another.  At  present  it  is  enough  to  have  a  distinct  con* 
ception,  that^  without  it,  industry  could  produce  nothing.  Capital 
must  work>  as  it  were,  in  coa^ert  with  industry ;  and  this  concur* 
rence  is  what  I  call,  the  productive  agency  cfcapUaL   . 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OP  THB   NATURAL  AOBNTB  THAT  ASSIffT  IN  TBE    FBODUOTION  OF 

WEALTH,  AND  SFSCIALLT  OF  LAND. 

Independently  of  the  aid  that  industry  receives  from  capital, 
that  is  to  say,  from  products  of  her  own  previous  creation,  towards 
the  creation  of  still  further  products,  sheavailsherself  of  the  agen- 
cy and  powers  of  a  variety  of  agents  not  of  her  owm  creation,  but 
offired  spontaneously  by  nature;  and  from  the  cooperation  of 
these  natural  agents  derives  a  portion  of  the  utility  she  communi- 
cates to  things. 

Hius,  whep  a  field  is  ploughed  and  sown,  besides  the  science 
and  the  labour  employed  in  £his  operation,  besides  the  pre-creat- 
ed  values  brou^t  into  use,  the  values,  for  instance,  of  ther  plough, 
the  harrow,  the  seed  com,  the  fboA  and  clothing  ccMisumed  by 
labourers  during  the  process  of  production,  there  is  a  process 
performed  by  the  soil,  the  air,  the  rain,  and  the  sun,  wherein 
mankind  bears  no  part,  but  which  nevertheless  concurs  in  the 
creation  of  the  new  product  that  will  be  acqired  at  the  season 
of  harvest.  This  process  I  call  the  productive  agency  of  natural 
agents* 

The  term  natural  agents  is  her6  employed  in  a  very  extensive 
sense ;  comprising  not  merely  inanimate  boifies,  whode  agency  ope- 
rates to  the  creation  of  value,  biit  likewise  the  laws  of  the  physical 
world,  as  gravitation,  which  makes  the  weight  of  a  clock  descend ; 
magnetism,  which  points  the  needle  of  the  compass;  the  elasticity 
of  steel ;  the  gravity  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  property  of  heat  to  dis- 
charge itself  by  ignition,  <Sec.  dn:. 

The  productive  fiwnilty  of  capital  is  often  so  interwoven  with 
that  of  natural  agents,  that  it  is  difficult,  or  perhaps  impossible, 
to  assim,  with  accuracy,  their  respective  shares  in  the  business 
of  production.  A  hot  house  for  the  raising  of  exotic  plants,  a 
meadow  fertilized  by  judicious  irrigation,  owe  the  greater  part  of 
their  productive  powers  to  woiks  and  erections,  the  effect  of 
antecedent  production,  which  form  a  part  of  the  capital  devoted  to 
the  furtherance  of  actual  and  present  production.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  land  newly  cleared  and  brought  into  cultivation; 
of  farm-buildings;  of  enclosures;  and  of  all  other  permanent 
ameliorations  of  a  landed  estate.    These  values  are  items  of  capi- 
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tal,  though  it  be  no  longer  possible  to  sever  them  from  the  soil  they 
are  attached  to.* 

In  the  employment  of  machinery,  which  wonderfully  augments 
the  productive  power  of  man,  the  product  obtained  is  due  partly  to 
the  value  of  the  capital  vested  in  the  machine,  and  partly  to  the 
agency  of  natural  powers.  Suppose  a  walking-wheel,t  worked  by 
ten  men,  to  be  used  in  plsfce  of  a  wind-mil),  tbs  product  of  the  mill 
might  be  consideied  as  the  fruit  of  the  productive  agency  of  a  ca^ 
pital  consisting  of-the  value  oi  the  machine,  and  of  the  labour  oi  ten 
men  employed  in  turning  the  wheel.  If  the  walking-wheel  be  sup- 
planted by  sails,  it  is  erident  that  the  wind,  a  natural  agent,  does 
th»  work  of  ten  human  beings. 

In  this  instance,  the  absence  of  the  natural  agent  might  be 
remedied,  by  the  employment  of  another  power;  but  there  are 
many  cases,  in  which  the  agency  of  nature  could  not  possibly  be 
dispensed  with,  and  is  yet  equally  positive  and  real :  for  example, 
the  vegetative  power  of  the  soil,  tin  vital  principle  which  concurs 
in  the  production  of  the  animals  domesticated  to  our  use.  A  flock 
of  sheep  is  the  joint  result  of  the  owner^s  and  shepherd's  care,  and 
the  capital  advanced  in  fodder,  shelter,  and  shearing,  and  of  the 
action  of  the  oigans  and  viscera  with  which  nature  has  furnished 
these  animals. 

Thus  nature  is  coinmonly  the  fellow  labourer  of  man  and  his 
instruments;  a  fellowship  advantageous  to  him  in  proportion  as  he 
Aloceeds  in  dispensing  with  his  own  personal  agency,  and  that  of 
his  capital,  and  in  throwing  upon  nature  a  larger  part  of  the  burthen 
of  production. 

Smith  has  taken  infinite  pains  to  explam,  how  it  happens  that 
civilized  communities  enjoy  so  great  an  abundance  of  products,  in 
comparison  with  nations  less  polished,  and  in  spite  of  the  swarm  of 
idlers  and  unproductive  labourers,  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  society. 
He  has  traced  the  source  of  that  abundance  to  the  division  <^la^ 
bour;^  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  productive  power  of 
industry  is  wonderfully  enhanced  by  that  division,  as  we  shall  here- 
after see  by  following  his  steps ;  but  this  circumstance  alone  is  not 
sufficient  to  explain  a  phenomenon,  that  will  no  longer  surprise,  if 
we  consider  the  power  cf  the  natural  agents  that  industry  and  civili- 
sation set  at  work  for  our  advantage. 


I 

I 
*  It  ii  for  the  praprietor  of  the  land  and  of  the  capital  reapeetively,  when  the 


ownenhip  is  in  dincrant  penoni,  to  settle  between  them  the  respective  value 
and  efficacy  of  tho  a^ncj  of  these  two  jnoductive  agents.  The  world  at  lai^ge 
may  be  cootent  to  comprehend,  without  taking  the  tremble  of  measuring  their 
respectire  sharas  in  the  production  of  wealth. 

t  A  wheel  in  the  form  of  a  drum,  turned  by  men  walking  inside,  (rime  i 
marckrt,) 

\  Take  his  own  words:  **  It  is  the  great  multiplication  of  the  productiolis 
of  aO  the  different  arts,  in  consequence  of  the  diwiiion  of  labour,  which  occa- 
sions, in  a  welltfofemed  society,  that  universal  opulence,  which  extends  itself 
to  the  lowest  ranSa  of  the  people.**    WttHik  ef  J\^iofM,  b.  i.  c.  1. 
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Smifli  adouts  thai  human  iuleMigeiioey  and  the  knoivMlge  «f 
the  laws  of  nature,  enable  mankind  to  turn  the  jreaooioea  riie 
ofien  to  better  account :  but  he  goes  oa  to  attribute  to  the  diviaion 
cf  faibour  this  very  degree  of  inteUigence  and  knowledge :  and  he 
is  right  to  a  certain  degree ;  for  a  man,  by  the  excluaive  punuit  of 
a  smgle  art  or  science,  has  ampler  means  <^acceleratiitt  its  |iro* 
gross  towards  perfection*  But,  when  otioe  the  system  crnalnre  ip 
discovered,  the  production  resulting  from  the  discovery,  is  no  kng^ 
er  the  product  of  the  invenUnr'a  industry.  The  man  who  first  dia- 
oovered'Uie  property  of  fire  to  soften  metals,  was  not  the  actual 
creator  of  the  utility  this  [Hocess  adds  tosmeltedore.  That  utility 
results  from  the  physical  action  oi  fire,  ip  concurrence,  it  is  true, 
with  the  labour  and  capital  of  those  whoeraploy  the  procesBi  But 
ue  there  no  processes  that  mankind  owes  tbfi  knowledge  of  to  pore 
accident?  or  that  are  so  self-evident,  as  to  have  requireid  no  sloU  to 
discover  ?  When  a  tree,  analural  product,  is  feUed,  is  society  pat 
into  possession  of  no  greater  produce  than  that  of  the  mare  labovr 
c^  the  woodman? 

From  this  error  SmiUi  has  drawn  the  fidse  conckision»  that  all 
values  produced  represent  pre-ezerted  hunMln  labour  <^  industvyt 
either  recent  or  remote  i  or,  in  other  words,  that  wealth,  is  "^'^'"g 
more  than  labour  accumulated ;  firom  which  position  he  infers  a  se- 
cond consequence  equally  encneou8,9»«  that  labour  is  the  scde  meap 
sure  of  wealth,  or  of  value  produced. 

This  system  is  obviously  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  the 
economists  of  the  ei^teenth  century,  who  on  the  contraiy ,  maift* 
tained  that  labour  produces  no  value  without  consuming  an  equi* 
valent;  that,  consequently,  it  leaves  no  surplus,  no  net  produce; 
and  that  nothing  but  the  earth  produces  mtuitous  value,— there- 
fore nothing  else  can  yield  net  produce.  lOach  of  these  positions 
has  been  reduced  to  system ;  I  only  cite  them  to  wain  the  8tu» 
dent  of  the  dangerous  consequences  of  an  error  in  the  outset,* 
and  to  bring  the  science  back  to  the  simple  observation  of  fects. 
Now  fects  demonstrate,  that  values  produced  are  referable  to 
the  agency  and  concurrence  of  industry,  ofcapital,t  and  of  natu- 

*  Amongst  otber  dangeroas  oonMquences  of  the  qwtem  of  the  eooncmiila, 
is  the  notable  one  of  subetitutinff  a  land-tax  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxation;  m 
the  certainty,  that  this  tax  would  affect  all  produced  valoe  whatever.  Upon 
a  contrary  principle,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  nmxims  laid  down  by  Smitli, 
the  net  produce  of  land  and  of  capital  ought  to  be  exempted  from  taxation 
altogether,  if  with  him  we  take  fbr  granted,  that  they  procboe  notluAg  opon* 
taneously ;  but  this  would  be  as  imjust  on  the  opposite  side. 

t  Although  Smith  has  admitled  the  productive  power  of  land,  he  has  £•• 
redded  tlie  completely  analogous  power  of  capital  A  macbine,  ta  oik 
mill  fbr  example,  which  employs  a  capital  of  20,000  fr^  and  gives  an  annual 
net  return  of  1000  fr^  after  paying  all  expenses,  gives  a  product  quite  u 
substantial  as  Uiat  of  a  real  estate,  that  cost  20,000  Jr.,  and  brings  an  annual 
rent  or  net  produce  of  1000 /r.,  all  charges  deducted.  Smith  maintains,  that 
'm,  mill  which  has  cost  20,000  /r.,  represents  labour  to  that  amount,  bestowed 
at  sundry  times  upon  the  different  parts  of  its  fabric ;  therefbia,  that  the 
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nd  agents,  whereof  the  chief,  though  by  no  means  the  only  <Hie, 
is  lai^  capable  of  cuUivaticm;  and  that  no  other  but  these  three 
sources  can  produce  value,  or  add.to  human  wealth. 

Of  natural  agents,  some  are  susceptible  of  appropriation,  that  is 
to  say,  of  becoming  the  property  of  an  occupant,  as  a  field,  a  cur- 
rent  of  water ;  others  can  not  be  appropriated,  but  remain  liable  to 
public  use,  as  the  wind,  the  sea,  free  navigable  streams,  the  physi- 
cal or  chemical  action  of  bodies  one  upon  another,  &c.  &c. 

We  shall  by  and  by  have  an  opportunity  of  convincing  our- 
selves, that  this  alternative,  of  productive  agents  being  or  not  be- 
ing susceptible  of  appropriation,  is  highly  ravourable  to  the  pro- 
gress of  wealth.  Natural  agents,  like  land,  which  are  susceptible 
of  appropriation,  would  not  produce  nearly  so  much,  were  not 
the  proprietors  certain  of  exclusively  gathering  their  produce, 
and  able  to  vest  in  them,  with  full  confidence,  the  capital  which 
00  nrach  enlarges  their  productiveness. '  On  the  other  hand,  the 
indefinite  latitude  allowed  to  industry  to  occupy  at  will  the  un« 
appropriated  natural  agents,  opens  a  boundless  prospect  to  the 
extension  of  her  agency  and  production.  It  is  not  nature,  but 
ignorance  and  bad  government,  that  limit  the  productive  powers  of 
industry. 

Such  of  the  natural  agents  as  i£re  susceptible  of  appropriation, 
form  an  item  of  productive  means;  for  they  do  not  yield  their  con- 
currence without  eqtiivalent  ,*  which  equivalent,  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  proper  place,  forms  an  item  of  the  revenues  of  the  appropri- 
ators.  At  present  we  must  be  content  to  investigate  the  productive 
operation  of  natural  agents  of  every  description,  whether  already 
known,  or  hereafter  to  be  discovered. 

net  pradnoe  of  the  mill  is  the  net  produce  of  that  preoedent  l&bour.  But  be 
it  miitaken :  ^tntin^  for  argument  lake,  the  yaJue  of  the  mill  itself  to  be 
th0  falne  of  this  previous  labour ;  yet  the  value  daily  produced  by  the  mill 
is  a  new  Taloe  altogether ;  just  the  same,  as  the  rent  of  a  landed  estate  is  a 
lolaily  dl^rent  value  firom  the  value  of  the  estate  itself,  and  may  be  con^ 
somed,  without  at  all  affecting  the  value  of  the  estate.  If  capital  contained 
itaelf  no  productive  fiunilty,  independent  of  that  of  the  labour  which  created 
it,  how  is  H  possible,  that  capital  could  furnish  a  revenue  in  perpetuity,  in- 
dependent of  the  nrofitof  the  industry  that  employed  it  7  The  labour  that 
created  the  capital  would  receive  wages  after  it  ceased  to  operate,— would 
have  interminable  value ;  which  is  absurd.  It  will  be  seen  by  and  by,  that 
these  Botioiit  have  not  been  mere  matter  of  speculation. 


11 
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CHAPTER  y. 

ON    TRX    HODK    IN    WHICH    INDVBTRT,  CAPITAL,  AND    NATUSAL 
AOSNT8  UNITE  FOS  THE  FUSP08E  OF  FEODUCTION. 

We  have  seen  how  industiy,  capital,  and  natural  agents  concur 
in  production,  each  in  its  respective  department ;  and  we  have 
likewise  seen,  that  these  three  sources  are  indispensable  to  the 
creation  of  products.  It  is  not,  however,  absolutely  necessary 
that  they  should  all  belong  to  the  same  individual. 

An  industrious  person  may  lend  his  industry  to  another  possess- 
ed of  capital  and  land  only. 

The  owner  of  capital  may  lend  it  to  an  individual  possessing 
land  and  industry  oj^y. 

The  landholder  may  lend  his  estate  to  a  person  poMessing  capi- 
tal and  industry  only. 

Whether  the  thing  lent  be  industry,  capital,  or  land,  inasmuch 
as  all  three  concur  in  the  creation  of  value,  Uieir  use  also  bears 
value,  and  is  commonly  paid  for. 

The  price  paid  for  the  loan  of  industry  is  called  toages* 

The  price  paid  for  the  loan  of  capital  is  called  itUerett. 

And  that  paid  for  a  loan  of  land  is  called  rent* 

The  ownership  of  land,  capital,  and  industry  are  sometimes 
united  in  the  same  hands.  A  man  who  caltivates  his  own  ^- 
den  at  his  own  expense,  is  at  cmce  the  possessor  of  land,  capital* 
and  industry,  and  exclusively  enjo3nsi  the  profit  of  pn^iietor,  ca- 
pitalist, and  labourer. 

The  knifo-grinder's  craft  requires  no  occupancy  of  land ;  he 
carries  his  stock  in  trade  upon  his  shoulders,  and  bus  skill  and  in- 
dtistry  at  lus  fingers*  ends ;  being  at  the  same  time  adventurer,  (a) 
capitalist,  and  labourer. 

it  is  seldom  that  we  meet  with  adventurers  in  industry  so 
poor,  as  not  to  own  at  least  a  share  of  the  capital  embaiked  in 
their  concern.  Even  the  common  labourer  generally  advances 
some  porticm ;  the  bricklayer  comes  with  his  trowel  in  his  hand ; 
the  journeyman  tailor  is  provided  with  his  thimble  and  needles ;  all 
aie  clothed  better  or  worse ;  and  though  it  be  true,  that  their 

(a)  The  term  nOrepreneur  is  difficult  to  render  in  Enffliih;  the  corres- 
posdtng  word,  underuier^  being  already  appropriated  to  a  fimited  aenae.  It 
•ignifipa  the  master-mann&ctorer  in  manu&dture,  the  ftrmer  in  a^cvl- 
tm,  and  the  merchant  in  commerce ;  and  generally  in  all  three  branchea, 
ths  Mnloo  who  takea  upon  himaelf  the  immediate  reaponaibUity,  riak,  and 
cooaoct  of  a  oonoem  of  udnatry,  whether  upon  his  own  or  a  borrowed  ei^i- 
taL  For  want  of  a  better  word,  it  will  be  rendered  into  English  by  the  term 
^dvenhirer.    T. 
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doihiog  must  be  iouiid  out  of  their  wages,  still  they  find  U  them- 
selves  in  advanoe* 

Where  the  land  is  not  exclusive  property,  as  is  the  case  with 
some  stone  quarries,  with  public  rivers  and  seas  to  which  industiry 
resorts  lor  fish,  pearls,  coral,  dec  products  may  be  obtained  by 
industry  and  capital  only. 

Industry  and  ci4>ital  are  likewise  conqietent  to  produce  by 
themselves,  when  that  industry  is  employed  upon  products  of  for- 
eign growth,  procurable  by  cafHtal  oi^y ;  as  in  the  European 
manoBCture  <^  cotton  and  many  other  articles.  So  that  every 
class  of  manufiLCture  is  competent  to  raise  products,  provided 
there  be  industry  and  capital  exerted.  The  presence  of  land  is 
not  absolutely  necessary,  unless  perhaps  the  area  whereon  the 
work  is  done,  and  which  is  comuKmly  rented,  may  be  thought  to 
come  under  this  description,  as  in  extreme  strictness  it  certaiidy 
must*  However,  if  the  ground  where  the  business  of  industry  is 
oanied  on,  be  reckoned  as  land  used,  it  nrast  at  least  be  admitted, 
that,  with  aid  of  a  large  capital,  an  immense  manu&cturing  con* 
cem  may  be  conducted  upon  a  very  trifling  spot  of  ground. 
Whence  this  conclusion  may  be  drawn,  that  national  industry  is 
limited,  not  by  territorial  extent,  but  by  extent  of  capital. 

A  stocking  manufiicturer  with  a  capital,  say  of  20,000  y>., 
may  keep  in  constant  work  ten  stocking  fi*ame8.  If  he  manages 
to  double  his  capital,  he  can  employ  twenty ;  that  ia  to  say,  he 
may  buy  ten  more  fitunes,  pay  double  ground-rent,  purchase  dou- 
ble the  quantity  of  silk  or  cotton  to  be  wrought  into  stockines, 
and  make  the  requisite  advances  to  double  the  number  of  woni- 
men^d^.  6cc 

But  that  portion  of  agricultural  industiy,  devoted  to  the  tillage 
of  knd,  is,  in  the  course  of  nature  limited  by  extent  of  sur&ce. 
Neither  individuals  nor  communities  can  extend  or  fertilize  their 
territory,  beyond  what  the  nature  of  things  permits ;  but  they 
have  unlimited  power  of  enlarging  their  capital,  and  consequently, 
of  setting  at  work  a  larger  body  of  industry,  and  thus  of  multi- 
plying tlwir  products;  in  other  words,  their  wealth. 

Tliere  have  been  instances  of  people,  like  the  Grenevese,  who 
with  a  territory  that  has  not  produced  the  twentieth  part  of  the 
neoeanries  of  life,  have  yet  contrived  to  live  in  affluence.  The 
natives  of  the  barren  glens  of  Jura  are  in  ea^  circumstances, 
because  many  mechanical  arts  are  there  practised.  In  the  Idth 
century,  the  world  beheld  the  republic  of  Venice,  ere  it  held  a 
foot  of  land  in  Italy,  derive  wealth  enough  from  its  commerce  to 
possess  itaeW  oC  Dahnatia,  together  with  most  (^  the  Greek  ides, 
and  even  the  capital  of  the  Greek  empire.  The  extent  and  fer- 
tility of  anation^a  territory  depend  a  good  deal  upon  its  fortunate 
position*  Whereas  the  power  of  its  industry  and  capital  depends 
upon  its  own  good  management ;  for  it  is  always  con4>etent  to  im- 
prove  the  one  and  augment  the  other. 
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Natioiis  deficient  in  capital,  labour  under  great  disadvantage  in 
the  sale  of  their  produce ;  being  unable  to  sell  at  long  credit,  or 
to  grant  time  or  accommodation  to  their  home  or  foreign  custom- 
ers. If  the  deficiency  be  very  great  indeed  they  may  be  una* 
ble  even  to  make  the  advance  oi  the  raw  material  and  their  own 
industry.  This  accounts  fbr  the  necessity,  in  the  Indian  and 
Russian  trade,  of  remitting  the  purchase-money  six  months  or 
sometimes  a  year  in  advance,  before  the  time  when  an  order  for 
goods  can  be  executed.  These  nations  must  be  highly  favoured 
in  other  respects,  or  they  never  could  make  considerable  sales  in 
the  foce  of  such  a  disadvantage. 

Having  informed  ourselves  of  the  method  in  which  the  three 
great  agents  of  production,  industry,  capital,  and  natural  agents, 
<x>ncttr  in  the  creation  of  products^  that  is  to  say,  of  things  appli* 
cable  to  the  uses  of  mankind,  let  us  proceed  to  analyse  more  mi- 
nutely the  particular  operation  of  each.  The  inquiry  is  impor- 
tant, inasmuch  as  it  leads  imperceptibly  to  the  knowledg  of  what 
is  more  and  what  is  less  favourable  to  production,  the  true  source 
<^  individual  affluence,  as  well  as  of  national  power. 


CHAPTER  VL 

OF   THE   OPERATIONS    COMMON   TO   ALL    BBANCHXS    OF    INDtTSTRT 

ALIKE. 

If  we  examine  closely  the  workings  of  human  industry,  it  will 
be  found,  that,  to  whatever  object  it  be  applied,  it  conmsts  of  three 
distinct  operations. 

The  first  step  towards  the  attainment  of  any  specific  product, 
is  the  study  of  the  laws  and  course  of  nature  regarding  that  pro- 
duct. A  lock  could  never  have  been  constructed  without  a  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  properties  of  iron,  the  method  of  extract- 
ing from  the  mine  and  refimng  the  ore,  as  well  as  of  mollifying  and 
fashioning  the  metal. 

The  next  step  is  the  application  of  this  knowledge  to  an  useful 
purpose :  for  instance,  the  conclusion,  or  conviction,  that  a  par- 
ticular form,  communicated  to  the  metal,  will  furnish  the  means 
of  closing  a  door  to  all  the  wards,  except  to  the  possessor  of  the 
key. 

The  last  step  is  the  execution  of  the  manual  labour,  suggested 
and  pomted  out  by  the  two  former  operations ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  forffing,  filing,  and  putting  together  of  the  difierent  component 
parts  of  the  lock. 

These  three  operations  are  seldom  performed  by  one  and 
the  same  person.    It  conmionly  happens,  that  one  man  studiea 
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4he  lawi and  conduct  cfnature;  that  ii  to  nyt  the  phik)m>her«  or 
man  of  science,  of  whose  knowledge  another  avails  himself  to  ere- 
ate  useful  products,  being  either  agriculturist,  manufacturer,  or 
trader ;  while  the  third  supplies  the  executive  exertion,  under  the 
direction  of  the  former  two;  which  third  person  is  the  operative 
workman  or  labourer. 

All  products  whatever  will  be  found  on  analysis,  to  derive  exis- 
tence from  these  three  operations. 

.  Take  the  example  of  a  sack  of  wheat,  or  a  pipe  of  wine.  The 
first  stage  towards  the  attainment  of  either  of  these  products  was, 
the  discovery  by  the  natural  philosopher,  or  geologist,  (a)  of  the 
conduct  and  course  of  nature  in  the  prodUbtion  of  the  grain  or 
the  grape;  the  proper  season  and  soil  for  sowing  or  j^anting; 
and  the  care  requisite  to  bring  the  herb  or  plant  to  maturity.—- 
The  tenant.  If  not  the  proprietor  himself,  must  afterwards  have 
applied  this  knowledge  to  his  own  particular  object,  brought  to- 
gether the  means  requi^te  to  the  creation  of  an  useful  product,  and 
removed  the  obstacles  in  the  way  <^  its  creation.  Finally,  the 
labourer  must  have  turned  up  the  soil,  sown  the  seed,  or  prun« 
ed  and  bound  up  the  vine.  These  three  distinct  operatimis  were 
indispensable  to  the  complete  production  of  the  product,  com  or 
wine. 

Or  take  the  example  of  a  product  of  external  commerce ;  such  ae 
indigo.  The  science  of  the  geographer,  the  traveller,  and  the  as* 
tronomer,  bring  us  acquainted  with  the  spot  where  it  is  to  be  met 
with,  and  the  means  of  crossing  the  seas  to  get  at  it.  The  merchant 
equips  his  vessels,  and  sends  them  in  quest  of  the  commodity ;  and 
the  mariner  and  land  carrier  perform  the  mechanical  part  of  this 
production. 

But,  k)oking  at  the  substance,  indigo,  as  a  mere  primary  ma* 
terial  of  a  further  or  secondary  product,  of  blue  cloth  for  instance ; 
%e  ail  know  that  the  chemist  is  first  applied  to  for  informati6n,  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  substance,  the  method  of  dissolving  it,  and  mor- 
dants requisite  for  fixing  the  colour;  the  means  of  perfecting  the 
process  of  dyeing  are  then  collected  by  the  master  manufacturer, 
under  whoee  orders  the  labourer  executes  the  manual  part  of  the 


Industry  is,  in  all  cases,  divisible  into  theory,  application,  and 
execution.  Nor  can  it  ^proximate  to  perfection  in  any  nation,  till 
that  nation  excel  in  all  three  branches.  A  people,  that  is  deficient 
in  one  or  other  of  them,  can  not  acquire  products,  which  are  and 
must  be  the  result  of  all  three.  And  thus  we  may  learn  to  appte- 
ciate  the  vast  utility  of  many  sciences,  which,  at  first  sight,  appear 
to  be  objects  of  mere  curiosity  and  speculation.* 

(a)  Agnnonu :  I  un  not  awaro  of  any  corresponding  Engliah  term,  denot- 
tng  the  atadeot  in  that  branch  of  geology  ooo^mnt  wnh  the  properties  of  the 
nv&oe  of  the  earth ;  in  other  words,  the  seientific  agrienltariat  T. 

*  Besides  the  direct  impolM,  given  by  sdence  to  progressive  industry, 
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The  negroes  ofthe  coast  of  Africa  axe  poflBeaied  ofcomideimble 
ingenvity,  and  exoel  in  all  athletic  exerciees  and  handicraft  occu- 
fiations;  but  they  aeem  greatly  deficient  in  the  two  preTioua  ope- 
ratiooeof  industry.  Wherefore,  they  are  under  the  necessity  of 
purchasing  fixMn  Europe  the  stuffi,  arms,  and  ornaments,  they 
stand  in  need  of.  Their  country  yields  so  few  products,  notwith- 
•t^^wg  its  natural  fertility,  that  d^e  slave  traders  are  oUiged  to 
lay  in  their  stock  of  provisions  beforehand,  to  feed  the  slaves  quring 
the  voyage.* 

In  qualities  favourable  to  industry,  the  modems  have  greatly 
surpassed  the  ancients,  and  the  Europeans  outstrip  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  ^obe.  The  meanest  inhabitant  of  an  European 
town  enjoys  innumeraUe  comforts  unattainable  to  the  sovereign 
of  a  savage  tribe.  The  single  article  glass,  that,  admits  light 
into  his  apartment,  and,  at  the  same  time,  excludes  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather,  is  the  beautiful  result  of  observation  and 
science,  accumulated  and  perfected  during  a  long  course  of 
ages.  To  obtain  this  luxury,  it  was  necessary  previously  to 
know  what  kind  of  sand  was  convertible  into  a  substance  pos- 
sessing extension,  solidity,  and  transparency ;  as  well  as  by  the 
compound  of  what  ingredients,  and  by  what  degree  of  heat,  the 
subfliance  was  obtainable :  to  ascertain  besides,  the  best  form  of 
fiunaoe.  The  very  wood-work,  that  supports  the  roof  of  a  glass- 
house, requires,  in  its  construction,  the  most  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  strragthoftin^r,  and  d'the  means  of  en^iloying  it  to 
advantage. 

Nor  was  the  mere  knowledge  of  these  matters  sufficient;  fw 
thai  knowledge  might  possibly  have  lain  dormant  in  the  memory 
of  one  or  two  persons,  or  in  the  pages  of  literature.  It  was  fur- 
ther requisite,  that  a  manufecturer  should  have  been  found,  pos- 
sessed of  the  means  of  reducing  the  knowledge  into  practice; 
who  should  have  at  first  made  himself  master  of  all  that  was 
known  of  that  particular  branch  of  industry,  and  afterwards  have 
accumulated,  or  procured,  the  requisite  capital,  collected  artifi- 
oera  and  labourers,  and  assigned  to  each  his  respective  occupa- 
tion» 

Finally^  the  work  must  have  been  completed  by  the  manual 


•nd  which  indeed  is  indispennUe  to  its  sucoess,  it  affitrds  an  indirect  ••• 
sistance,  hj  the  £radaal  removal  of  prejodice ;  and  bj  teaching  mankind  to 
rely  more  open  ueir  own  exertions,  than  on  the  aid  of  superhuman  power. 
Iffnoranoe  is  the  inseparable  oonoomitant  of  practical  habits,  of  that  idsTery 
of  easlom  which  stands  in  the  waj  of  all  improvement ;  it  is  i^oraaoe  that 
imputes  to  a  sapernatoral  cause  Uie  ravagiea  of  an  epidemical  disease,  which 
might  perhaps  be  easily  prevented  or  eradicated,  and  make  mankind  recor 
to  siiqwntitioas  observances,  when  precaution,  or  i)M  application  of  the  re- 
medy, is  all  that  is  wanted.  Sdenoes,  like  facts,  are  linked  together  by 
a  chain  of  general  connexion,  and  yield  one  another  mutual  support  and  cor- 
robomtien. 
*  See  (Buvre$ de Powrttp.Tl,  78. 
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skill  ef  the  workmen  employed ;  some  in  constructing  the  build- 
ings and  fumacesy  some  in  keeping  up  the  firei  mixing  up  the  in- 
gredients, blowing,  cutting,  rolling  out,  fitting  and  fixing  the 
pane  of  glass.  l%e  utility  and  beauty  of  the  resulting  product, 
is  inconceivable  to  those  who  have  never  beheld  this  admirable 
creation  of  human  industry.  By  means  of  industry,  the  vilest 
materials  have  been  invested  with  the  highest  degree  of  utility. 
The  veiy  rags  and  refiise  €{  wearing  apparel  have  been  traai^ 
formed  into  Sie  white  and  thin  sheets,  that  convey  from  one  end 
of  the  globe  lo  the  other,  the  requisitions  of  commerce  and  the 
particidars  ci  art ;  that  serve  as  the  depoeitoriee  of  the  concep* 
tioDs  of  genius,  and  the  vehicles  of  human  experience  firom  <»ie 
age  to  another ;  to  them  we  look  for  the  evidence  of  our  proper* 
ties ;  to  them  we  entrust  the  most  noble  and  amiable  sentiments 
of  the  heart,  and  by  them  we  awaken  corresponding  leelings  in 
the  breasts  oi  our  fellow-creatures.  The  extraordinary  fibdlities 
for  the  communication  of  human  intelligence  which  paper  afifords, 
entitles  it  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  products,  tiiat  have 
been  most  efficacious  in  ameliorating  the  condition  c^  mankind. 
Fortunate,  indeed,  would  it  have  been,  had  an  engine  so  powerfid 
never  have  been  made  the  vehicle  of  falsehood,  or  the  instrument 
of  tyrannyf 

It  is  worth  while  to  romark,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  man  of 
science,  indispensable  as  it  is  to  the  development  of  industry,  cir* 
culates  with  ease  and  rapidity  from  one  nation  to  all  the  rest  And 
men  of  science  have  themselves  an  interest  in  its  difiusion;  for 
upon  that  difiusion  they  rest  their  hopes  of  fortune,  and,  what  is 
more  prized  by  them,  of  reputation  too.  For  tins  reason,  a  na- 
tion, in  which  science  is  but  little  cultivated,  may  nevertheless 
carry  its  industry  to  a  very  great  length,  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  information  derivable  from  abroad.  But  there  is  no  way  of 
dispensing  with  the  other  two  qierations  of  industry,  the  art  of  141- 
pi3a^g  the  knowledge  of  man  to  the  supply  of  his  wants,  and  the 
skill  of  execution.  These  qualities  are  of  advantage  to  none  but 
their  possessors;  so  that  a  country  well  stocked  with  intelligent 
merchants,  manu&cturen,  and  agriculturists,  has  more  powerful 
means  of  attaining  prosperity,  than  one  devoted  chiefly  to  the  pur- 
suit of  the  arts  and  sciences.  At  the  period  of  the  revival  of  litera- 
ture in  Italy,  Bologna  was  the  seat  of  science;  but  wealth  was 
centered  in  Florence,  Genoa,  and  Venice. 

In  our  days,  the  enormous  wealth  of  Britain  is  less  owing  to 
her  own  advances  in  scientific  acquirements,  high  as  she  ranks 
in  that  department,  than  to  the  wcmderful  practical  skiU  of  her 
adventurers  in  the  usefiil  application  ci  knowledge,  and  the  supe- 
riority of  her  workmen  in  rapid  and  masterly  execution.  The 
national  pride,  that  the  English  are  oflen  charged  with,  does  not 
prevent  their  accommodating  themselves  with  wonderfdl  facility 
to  the  tastes  of  their  customers  and  the  consumers  of  their 
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produce*  Thoy  supply  with  hats  both  the  north  and  the  south, 
because  they  have  learnt  to  make  them  light  for  the  one  market, 
and  warm  and  thick  for  the  other.  Whereas  the  nation  that 
makes  but  of  one  pattern,  must  be  content  with  the  home  market 
only. 

The  English  labourer  seconds  the  master  manufacturer;  he  is 
commonly  patient  and  laborious,  and  does  not  willingly  send  out  an 
article  from  his  hands,  without  giving  it  the  utmost  possible  preci« 
sion  and  perfection ;  not  that  he  bestows  more  time  upon  it,  but 
that  he  gives  it  more  of  his  care,  attention  and  diligence,  than  the 
workmen  of  most  other  nations. 

There  is  no  people,  however,  that  need  despair  of  acquiring 
the  qualities  requisite  to  the  ^rfection  of  their  industry.  It  is 
but  150  3rears  since  England  herself  had  made  so  little  progress, 
that  she  purohased  nearly  all  her  woollens  from  Belgium;  and 
it  is  not  more  than  BO  years  since  Germany  supplied  with  cotton 
goods  the  very  nation,  that  now  manufiictures  them  for  the  whole 
world.* 

I  have  said,  that  the  cultivator,  the  manu&ctorer,  the  trader, 
make  it  their  business  to  turn  to  profit  the  knowledge  already  ac« 
quired,  and  apply  it  to  the  satisfection  of  human  wants.  I  ought 
nirther  to  add,  that  they  have  need  of  knowledge  of  another  kind, 
which  can  only  be  gained  in  the  practical  pursuit  of  their  respective 
occupations,  and  may  be  called  their  technical  ridll.  The  most 
scientific  naturalist,  with  all  his  superior  information,  would  proba* 
bly  succeed  nrach  worse  than  his  tenant,  in  the  attempt  to  im- 
prove  his  own  land.  A  first-rate  niechaniBt  would  most  likely 
apin  veiy  indiflerently  without  having  served  his  apprenticeship, 
though  admirably  skilled  in  the  construction  of  the  cotton-ma- 
chinery.  In  the  arts  there  is  a  certain  sort  of  perfection,  that  re- 
sults only  from  repeated  trials*  sometimes  succemul  and  sometimes 
the  contrary.  So  that  science  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  ensure  the 
progress,  without  the  aid  of  experiment,  which  is  always  attended 
with  more  or  less  of  risk,  and  does  liot  always  indemnify  the  ad- 
venturer, whose  profit,  even  when  successful,  is  moderated  by  com- 
petition ;  although  society  at  large  receives  the  accession  of  a  new 
product,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  of  an  abatement  in 
the  price  oi  an  old  one. 

In  agriculture,  experiments  usually  cost  the  rent  of  the  soil  fer 
a  year  or  more,  over  and  above  the  labour  and  the  capital  engaged 
in  them. 

In  manufacture,  experiment  is  hazarded  on  safer  grounds  of 

*  The  cotton  manu&ctiira  did  not  exiit  in  Engrland  in  the  17th  oentniy. 
In  1705,  we  see,  by  the  retains  of  th6  English  customt,  that  the  raw  eottoo 
manufiyct^ured  in  that  conntiy  then  amounted  to  no  more  than  1,170,880 
pounds  wei|fht  In  1785,  the  quantity  imported  was  6,705,000  Ibe.;  bat  in 
1790  H  had  got  up  to  35,941,000  Ibs^  and  in  1817  to  as  much  as  131«951,000 
lbs.)  for  the  English  market  and  for  re«e3qx>rtatioD. 
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calculation,  capital  engaged  for  a*much  shorter  period,  and,  if  suc- 
cess ensue,  the  adventurer  rewarded  hy  a  longer  period  of  exclu« 
oive  advantage,  because  his  process  is  less  open  to  observation. 
In  some  places,  too,  the  exclusive  advantage  is  protected  by  patents 
of  invention^  For  ail  which  reasons,  the  progress  of  manufactur- 
ing is  generally  more  rapid  and  more  diversified  than  that  of  agri- 
cultural industry. 

In  commercial  industry,  the  risk  of  experiment  would  be  greater 
than  in  the  other  two  branches,  if  the  costs  of  the  adventure  had 
no  auxiliary  and  concurrent  object.  But  it  is  usually  in  the  course 
of  a  regular  trade,  that  a  merchant  hazards  the  introduction  of  a 
virgin  commodity  of  foreign  growth  into  an  untried  market.  In 
this  manner  it  was  that  the  Dutch,  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  while  prosecuting  their  commerce  with  China,, 
with  no  very  sanguine  expectation,  made  experiment  of  a  small  as- 
sortment of  dried  leaves,  from  which  the  Chinese  were  in  the  habit 
of  preparing  their  fevourite  beverage.  Thus  commenced  the  tea- 
trade,  which  now  occasions  the  annual  transport  of  more  than  45 
millions  of  pounds  weight,  that  are  sold  in  Europe  for  a  sum  of 
more  than  400,000,000/r.* 

In  some  cases  of  very  rare  occurrence,  boldness  is  nearly  cer- 
tain of  success.  When  the  Europeans  had  recently  discovered 
the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  continent  of 
America,  their  world  was  suddenly  expanded  to  the  East  and 
West ;  and  such  was  the  infinity  of  new  objects  of  desire  in  two 
hemispheres,  whereof  one  was  not  at  all,  and  the  other  but  very 
imperfectly,  known  before,  that  an  adventurer  had  only  to  make 
the  voyage,  and  was  sure  of  selling  his  returns  to  great  advan- 
tage. 

In  all  but  such  extraordmary  cases,  it  is  perhaps  prudent  to 
defray  the  charges  of  experiments  in  industry,  not  out  of  the  ca 
pital  engaged  in  the  regular  and  approved  channels  of  produc- 
tion, but  out  of  the  revenue  that  individuals  have  to  dispose  of  at 
pleasure,  without  fear  of  impairing  their  fortune.  The  whims 
and  caprices  that  divert  to  an  useful  end  the  leisure  and  revenue 
which  most  men  devote  to  mere  amusement,  or  perhaps  to  some- 
thing worse,  cannot  be  too  highly  encouraged.  I  can  ccmceive 
no  more  noble  emplo3rment  of  wealth  and  talent.  A  rich  and 
philanthropic  individual  may,  in  this  way,  be  the  means  of  confer- 
ring upon  the  industrious  classes,  and  upon  the  consumers  at  large, 
in  other  words,  upon  the  mass  of  mankind,  a  benefit  fiir  beyond  the 
mere  value  of  what  he  actually  disburses,  perhaps  beyond  the  whole 
amount  of  his  fortune,  however  princely  it  may  be.  Who  will  at- 
tempt tocalculate  the  value  conferred  on  mankind  by  the  unknown 
inventor  of  the  plough  Tf 

*  Voyage  Commereid  «t  PaUHque  mx  hd$9  OrienUUo,  par  M.  Fdix  R* 
nmiard  de  SainU  Croix. 
t  Thanks  to  the  art  of  printing,  the  namM  of  the  bene&etori  of  mankind 
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A  gOTonimenty  that  knows  and  practises  its  duties^  and  has 
large  resources  at  its  disposal,  does  not  abandon  to  individuais 
the  whole  glory  and  merit  of  invention  and  discovery  in  the  field 
of  industry.  The  charges  of  experiment,  when  defrayed  by  the 
government,  are  not  subtracted  from  the  national  capital,  but 
from  the  national  revenue ;  for  taxation  never  does,  or,  at  least, 
never  ought  to  touch  any  thing,  beyond  the  revenues  of  individuals. 
The  portion  of  them  so  spent  is  scarcely  felt  at  all,  because  the 
burthen  is  divided  among  innumerable  contributors;  and,  the  ad> 
vantages  resulting  from  success  being  a  common  benefit  to  all,  it  is 
by  no  means  inequitable  that  the  sacrifices,  by  which  they  are  ob- 
tained, should  fidl  on  the  community  at  large. 


CHAPTER  YIL 

•F  THB  UIBOVS  OP  XANKIIO),  OF  KATUXS,  AND  OF  MACHINSBT 

SBSPBCnVSLT. 

By  the  term  lahonr  I  shall  designate  that  continuous  action, 
exerted  to  perform  any  one  of  the  operations  of  industry,  or  a  part 
only  of  one  of  those  operations. 

Labour,  upon  whichever  of  those  operations  it  be  bestowed,  is 
productive,  because  it  concurs  in  the  creation  of  a  product.  Thus 
the  labour  of  the  philosopher^  whether  experimental  or  literary,  is 
productive ;  the  labour  of  the  adventurer  or  master-manufecturer  is 
productive,  although  he  perform  no  actual  manual  work ;  the  labour 
of  every  operative  workman  is  productive,  from  the  common  day- 
labourer  in  agriculture,  to  the  pilot  that  governs  the  motion  of  a 
ship. 

Labour  of  an  unproductive  kind,  that  is  to  say,  such  as  does 
not  contribute  to  the  raising  of  the  products  of  some  branch  of 
industry  or  other,  is  seldom  undertaken  voluntarily ;  for  labour, 
under  the  definition  above  given,  implies  trouble,  and  trouble  so 
bestowed  could  yield  no  compensation  or  resulting  benefit; 
wherefore,  it  would  be  mere  folly  or  waste  in  the  person  bestow- 
ing  it.    When  trouble  is  direct^  to  the  stripping  another  person 

will  henoefbrward  be  lastingly  recorded ;  and  if  I  mistake  not,  with  mora 
veneration  than  those  which  deriTe  lustre  from  the  deplorable  exploits  of 
military  prowess.  Among  these  will  be  preserred  the  names  of  OlivUr  de 
Strret,  the  father  of  French  agriculture;  the  first  who  established  an  ex« 
perimental  &rm ;  of  Duhamd^  of  MaUherbeB^  to  whom  France  is  indebted 
for  many  vegetables  now  naturalixed  in  her  soil  and  climate :  of  Lavoitier^ 
whose  new  system  of  chemistry  has  effected  a  still  more  important  reyolu- 
tion  in  the  arts ;  and  of  the  numerous  scientific  travellers  of  modem  times ; 
for  traveh^  with  to  useful  object,  may  be  regarded  as  adventures  in  the  field 
of  industry. 
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of  the  goods  in  his  pcmessioa  by  meanfl  of  fraud  or  violence, 
what  was  before  mere  extravagance  and  foUy^  degenerates  to  ab- 
aohite  criminality ;  and  there  results  no  production,  but  only  a 
forcible  transfer  of  wealth  from  one  individual  to  another. 

Man,  as  we  have  already  seen,  obliges  natural  agents,  and 
even  the  products  of  his  own  previous  industry,  to  work  in  con- 
cert with  him  in  the  business  of  productimi.  There  wiU,  there- 
fore, be  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  terms  labour  or  pro^ 
ductive  service  of  nature,  and  laJbour  or  productive  service  of  capi- 
tal. 

Hie  labour  performed  by  natural  agents,  and  that  executed  by 
pre-existent  products,  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  capi- 
tal, are  closely  analogous,  and  are  perpetually  confounded  one 
with  the  other :  for  the  tools  and  machines  which  form  a  princi- 
pal item  of  capital,  are  commonly  but  expedients  more  or  less 
ingenious,  for  turning  natural  powers  to  account.  The  steam 
engine  is  but  a  complicated  method  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
alternation  of  the  elasticity  of  water  reduced  to  vapour,  and  of  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  a  steam-en- 
gine, employs  more  productive  agency,  than  the  agency  of  the 
capital  embarked  in  it :  for  that  machine  is  an  expedient  for  forc- 
ing into  the  service  of  man  a  variety  of  natural  agents,  whose 
gratuitous  aid  may  perhaps  infinitely  exceed  in  value  the  interest 
of  the  caiMtal  invested  in  the  machine. 

It  is  in  this  light,  that  all  machinery  must  be  regarded,  from 
the  simplest  to  the  most  complicated  instrument,  from  a  commdn 
file  to  the  most  expensive  and  complex  apparatus.  Tools  are 
but  simple  machines,  and  machines  but  complicated  tools,  where- 
by we  enlarge  the  limited  powers  of  our.  hands  and  fingers ;  and 
both  are,  in  many  respects,  mere  means  of  obtaining  the  co-ope-' 
ration  of  natural  agents.*  Their  obvious  efl^ct  is  to  make  less 
labour  requisite  for  the  raising  the  same  quantity  of  produce,  or, 
what  comes  exactly  to  the  same  thing,  to  obtain  a  larger  produce 
from  the  same  quantity  of  human  labour. — ^And  this  is  the  grand 
object  and  the  acme  of  industry. 

Whenever  a  new  machine,  or  a  new  and  more  expeditious 
process  is  substituted  in  the  place  of  human  labour  previously  in 
activity,  part  of  the  industrious  human  agents,  whose  service  is 
thus  ingeniously  dispensed  with,  must  needs  be  thrown  out  of 
employ.  Whence  many  objections  have  been  raised  against  the 
use  of  machinery,  which  has  been  oflen  obstructed  by  popular 
▼iotence,  and  sometimes  by  the  act  of  authority  itself. 

To  give  any  chance  of  wise  conduct  in  such  cases,  it  is  neces- 

'GeneralisatioD  may  at  pleasure  be  carried  still  further ;  a  landed  estate 
may  be  considered  as  a  vast  machine  for  the  production  of  grain,  which  is 
refitted  and  kept  In  nepair  by  cultivation:  or  a  flock  of  sheep  as  a  machine 
fbr  the  raising  of  mutton  or  wool 
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sary  beforehand  to  acquire  a  clear  notion  of  the  econcnnical  ef- 
fect resulting  from  the  introduction  of  machinery. 

A  new  machine  supplants  a  portion  of  human  labour,  but  does 
not  diminish  the  amount  of  the  product ;  if  it  did,  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  adopt  it.  When  water-carriers  are  relieved  in  the  supply 
of  a  city  by  any  kind  of  hydiuulic  engine,  the  inhabitants  are 
equally  well  supplied  with  water.  The  revenue  of  the  district  is 
at  least  as  great,  but  it  takes  a  different  direction.  That  of  the 
water-carriers  is  reduced,  while  that  of  the  mechanists  and  capi- 
talists, who  furnish  the  fdnds,  is  increased.  But,  if  the  superior 
abundance  of  the  product  and  the  inferior  charges  of  its  produc- 
tion, lower  its  exchangeable  value,  the  revenue  of  the  consumers 
is  benefitted ;  for  to  them  every  saving  of  expenditure  is  so  much 
gain. 

This  new  direction  of  revenue,  however  advantageous  to  the 
community  at  large,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  always  attended 
with  some  painful  cireumstances.  For  the  distress  of  a  capital- 
ist, when  lus  funds  are  unprofitably  engaged  or  in  a  state  of  inac- 
tivity, is  nothing  to  that  of  an  industrious  population^deprived  of 
the  means  of  subsistence. 

Inasmuch  as  machinery  produces  that  evil,  it  is  clearly  objec- 
tionable. But  there  are  cireumstances  that  commonly  accompa- 
ny its  introduction,  and  wonderfully  reduce  the  mischiefs,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  give  full  play  to  the  benefits  of  the  innova^ 
tioQ.    For, 

1.  New  machines  are  slowly  constructed,  and  still  more  slow* 
ly  brought  into  use ;  so  as  to  give  time  for  those  who  are  inte- 
rested, to  take  their  measures,  and  for  the  public  administxatioa 
to  provide  a  remedy.* 

2.  Machines  can  not  be  constructed  without  considerable  la- 
bour, which  gives  occupation  to  the  hands  they  throw  out  of  em- 
ploy. For  instance,  the  supply  of  a  city  with  water  by  conduits 
gives  increased  occupation  to  carpenters,  masons,  smiths,  pa- 
viours,  &c.  in  the  constructicm  of  the  works,  the  laying  down 
the  main  and  branch  pipes,  &c.  &c. 

S.  The  condition  of  consumers  at  large,  and  consequently, 
amongst  them  of  the  class  of  labourers  e^ted  by  the  innova^ 
tion,  is  improved  by  the  reduced  value  of  the  product  that  class 
was  occupied  upon. 

Besides  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  avoid  the  transient  evil» 

*  Without  having^  reooane  to  local  or  temporary  reitrictionB  on  the  hm 
of  new  methods  or  machinery,  which  aie  inTaaions  of  the  property  of  the 
inventors  or  fabricators,  a  benevolent  administration  can  make  prevision  fbr 
the  employment  of  supplanted  or  inactive  labour  in  the  construction  of 
works  of  public  utility  at  the  public  expense,  as  of  canals,  roads,  chorches, 
or  the  Uke;  in  extended  oolonixation ;  in  the  transfer  of  population  from 
one  spot  to  another.  Employment  is  the  more  readily  feand  mr  the  hands 
thrown  out  of  work  by  maohinery,  because  they  are  oomnonly  alrsa^  in- 
and  to  laboor. 
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consequential  upon  the  invention  of  a  new  machine,  hy  prohibit- 
ing its  employment.  If  beneficial ,  it  is  or  will  be  introduced 
■omewhere  or  other ;  its  products  will  be  cheaper  than  those  of 
labour  conducted  on  the  old  principle ;  and  sooner  or  later  that 
cheapness  will  run  away  with  the  consumption  and  demand. — 
Had  the  cotton  spinners  on  the  old  principle,  who  destroyed  the 
spinning-jemiies  on  their  introduction  into  Noi-mandy,  in  ITSO, 
■ucceeded  in  their  object,  France  must  have  abandoned  the 
cotton  manu&cture ;  every  body  would  have  bought  the  foreign 
article,  or  vtaed  some  substitute;  and  the  spinners  of  Nor- 
mandy, who  in  the  end,  most  of  them  found  employment  in  the 
new  establishments,  would  have  been  yet  worse  off  for  employ- 
■lent 

So  much  for  the  immediate  eflfect  of  the  introduction  of  machine- 
ry.   The  ultimate  effect  is  wholly  in  its  favour. 

Indeed  if  by  its  means  man  makes  a  conquest  of  nature,  and  com- 
pels the  powers  of  nature  and  the  properties  of  natural  agents  to 
work  for  his  use  and  advantage,  the  gain  is  too  obvious  to  need  il- 
lustration. There  must  always  be  an  increase  of  product,  or  a  di- 
minution in  the  cost  of  production.  If  the  sale-price  of  a  product  do 
not  fell,  the  acquisition  redounds  to  the  profit  of  the  producer ;  and 
that  without  any  loss  to  the  consumer.  If  it  do  fall  the  consumer  ia 
benefited  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  fall  without  any  loss  to  the 
producer. 

The  multiplication  of  a  product  commonly  reduces  its  price,  that 
reduction  extends  its  consumption;  and  so  its  production,  though 
become  more  rapid,  nevertheless  gives  employment  to  more 
hands  than  befi>re.  It  is  beyond  question,  that  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  now  occupies  more  hands  in  England,  France,  and 
Grermany,  than  it  did  before  the  introduction  of  the  machinery  that 
has  abridged  and  perfected  this  branch  of  manufecture  in  so  re* 
markable  a  degree. 

Another  striking  example  of  a  similar  effect  is  presented  by  the 
machine  used  to  multiply  with  rapidity  the  copies  of  a  literary  per- 
formance,— I  mean  the  printing-press. 

Setting  aside  all  consideration  of  the  prodigious  impulse  given 
by  the  art  of  printing  to  the  progress  of  human  knowledge  and 
civiliasation,  I  will  speak  of  it  merely  as  a  manufacture,  and  in  an 
economical  point  of  view.  When  printing  was  first  brought  into 
use*  a  multitude  of  copyists  were  of  course  immediately  deprived 
of  occupation ;  for  it  may  be  fairly  reckoned,  that  one  journey- 
man printer  does  the  business  of  two  hundred  copyists.  We  may, 
therefore  conclude,  that  199  out  of  200  were  thrown  out  of 
work.  What  followed?  Why,  in  a  little  time,  the  greater  facility 
of  reading  printed  than  written  books,  the  low  price  to  which 
books  feU»  the  stimulus  this  invention  gave  to  authorship,  whe- 
ther devoted  to  amusement  or  instruction,  the  combination,  in 
•bbrt^of  aD  these  causes,  operated  so  eSctually  as  to  set  aft 
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irork,  in  a  very  little  time,  more  journeymen  printera  than  there 
were  formerly  copyists.  And  if  we  could  now  calculate  with  pre- 
cision, besides  the  number  of  journeymen  printers,  the  total  num« 
ber  of  other  industrious  people,  that  the  press  finds  occupatioii  for, 
whether  as  type-founders  and  moulders,  paper  makers,  carriers, 
compositors,  bookbinders,  or  booksellers,  and  the  like,  we  should 
probably  find,  that  the  number  of  persons  occupied  in  the  manu- 
facture of  books  is  now  100  times  what  it  was  before  the  art  of 
printing  was  invented. 

It  may  be  allowaUe  to  add,  that  viewing  human  labour  and  ma- 
chinery in  the  aggregate,  in  the  supposition  of  the  extreme  case,  viz. 
that  machinery  should  be  brought  to  supersede  human  labour  al- 
together, yet  tne  numbers  of  mankind  would  not  be  thinned,  for  the 
sum  total  of  products  would  be  the  same,  and  there  would  probably 
be  less  suffering  to  the  poorer  and  labouring  classes  to  be  appre- 
hended ;  for  in  that  case  the  momentary  fluctuations,  that  distress 
the  different  branches  of  industry,  would  principally  afiect  ma- 
chinery, which,  and  not  human  labour,  would  be  paralyzed;  and 
machinery  can  not  die  of  hunger ;  it  can  only  cease  to  yield  profit 
to  its  employers,  who  are  generally  fiirther  removed  firom  want 
than  mere  labourers. 

But  however  great  may  be  the  advantages,  which  the  adven- 
turers in  industry,  and  even  the  operative  classes,  may  ultimate- 
ly derive  from  the  employment  of  improved  machinery,  the  great 
gain  accrues  to  the  consumen,  which  is  always  the  most  impor- 
tant class,  because  it  is  the  most  numerous ;  because  it  compre- 
hends every  description  of  producers  whatever ;  and  because  the 
wel&re  of  this  class,  wherein  all  others,  are  comprised,  consti- 
tutes the  general  well  being  and  prosperity  of  a  nation.^  I  repeat* 
that  it  is  the  consumen  who  draw  the  greatest  benefit  from  ma- 
chinery; for  though  the  inventor  may  indeed  for  some  yeara 
enjoy  the  exclusive  advantage  of  his  invention,  which  it  is  highly 
just  and  proper  he  should,  yet  there  is  no  instance  of  a  secret  re- 
maining long  undivulged.  Nothing  can  long  escape  publicity, 
least  of  all  what  people  have  a  personal  interest  in  discovering, 
especially  if  the  secret  be  necessarily  confided  to  the  discretion 
of  a  number  of  persons  employed  in  constructing  or  in  working 
the  machine.  The  product  is  thenceforward  cheapened  by  com* 
petition  to  the  fidl  extent  of  the  saving  in  the  costs  of  production ; 
and  thenceforward  begins  the  fiill  advantage  to  the  consumer.— 
The  grinding  d  com  is  probably  not  more  profitable  to  the  mil- 
ler now  thiA  formeily;  but  it  costs  infinitely  leas  to  the  con- 
sumer* 

Nor  18  cheapness  the  sole  benefit,  that  the  consumer  reaps 

*  Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheleaa  true,  that  the  kbooring  class 
is  of  all  others  the  most  interested  in  promoting  the  economy  of  human  labour ; 
ibr  that  is  the  class  which  benefits  &e  most  by  the  general  cheapness,  and 
•offers  the  moat  from  the  general  dearness  of  commodities. 
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fiom  the  introductioa  of  more  expeditious  procenes:  he  gene- 
nhj  gains  in  additioa  the  greater  perfection  of  the  pnKLuct* 
Painters  could  undoubtedly  execute  with  the  brush  or  pencil  the 
designs  that  ornament  our  printed  calicoes  and  furniture  papers, 
but  Uie  copperplates  and  rollers  employed  for  that  purpose  give 
a  regularity  of  pattern,  and  uniformity  of  colour,  which  the  most 
skilful  artist  could  never  equal. 

The  close  pursuit  of  this  inquiry  through  all  the  arts  of  indus- 
try would  show,  that  the  advantage  of  machinery  is  not  limited 
to  the  bare  sub6tituti(»  of  it  for  human  labour,  but  that,  in  ftct, 
it  gives  a  positive  new  product,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  a  degree  of 
perfection  beforq  unknown.  The  flatting-mill  and  the  die  exe- 
cute products,  that  the  utuKNrt  skill  and  attention  of  the  human 
hand  could  never  accomplish* 

In  fine,  machinery  does  still  more ;  it  multiplies  products,  with 
which  it  has  no  immediate  connexion.  Without  ta^ng  the  trou* 
Uo  to  reflect,  one  perhaps  would  scarcely  imagine  that  the 
plough,  the  Imrrow,  and  other  similar  machines,  whose  origin  is 
lost  in  the  night  of  ages,  have  powerfully  contributed  to  procure 
lor  mankind,  besides  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life,  a  vast  num- 
ber of  the  superfluities  they  now  enjoy,  whereof  they  would 
otherwise  never  have  had  any  conception.  Yet,  if  the  difierent  dres- 
sings the  aoU  requires  could  be  no  otherwise  given,  than  by  the 
spade,  the  hoe,  and  other  such  simple  and  tardy  expedients,  if 
we  were  unable  to  make  available  in  agricultural  producticm  those 
domestic  animals,  that,  in  the  eye  of  political  economy,  are  but  a 
kind  of  machines,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  whole  mass  of  human 
labour,  now  applicable  to  the  arts  of  industry,  would  be  occupied 
in  raising  the  bare  necessary  subsistence  of  tiie  actual  population 
Thus,  the  plough  has  been  instrumental  in  releasing  a  number 
of  hands  fer  the  prosecution  of  the  arts,  even  of  the  most  frivolous 
kind ;  and  what  is  of  more  importance,  fer  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellectual  feculties. 

The  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  water  or  wind-miUs.  In 
their  time,  tlie  wheat  their  bread  was  made  of,  was  pounded  by 
the  labour  of  the  hand :  so  that  perhaps  no  less  than  twenty  indi- 
viduals were  occupied  in  pounding  as  much  wheat  as  one  mill 
can  grind.*  Now  a  single  miller,  or  two  at  the  most,  is  enough 
to  feed  and  superintend  a  mill.  By  the  aid,  then,  of  this  ingenious 
piece  of  mechanism,  two  persons  are  as  productive  as  twenty 
were  in  the  days  of  CaBsar.  Wherefore,  in  every  one  of  our 
mills,  we  make  the  wind,  or  a  current  of  water,  do  the  work  c^ 
eighteen  persons ;  which  eighteen  extra  persons  are  just  as  well 
provided  with  subsistence;  for  the  mill  has  in  no  reqiect  diminiiA- 

*  Homer  teUi  at,  in  the  Odjiaey,  b.  zz.,  that  twelve  women  were  daily  em- 
ployed in  grinding  com  for  the  fbnily  oonainnptioD  of  UlyMea,  whoee  estab- 
tiahment  ia  not  repreeented  as  larger  than  that  of  a  private  gentleman  of  for* 
tune  d  modem  daya. 
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ed  the  general  produce  of  the  community :  and  whose  exertions 
may  be  directed  to  the  creation  of  new  products,  to  be  given  by 
them  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  the  mill ;  thereby  augment- 
ing the  general  wealth  of  the  community.* 


CHAPTER  Ym. 

OF  THE  ADVATVTAGE8  AND  DI8ADTAI9TA6ES  BESVLTIirO  FROX  DX* 
VISION  OF  LABOUB,  AND  OF  THfi  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  IT  MAT 
BE   CABBIED. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  several  operations,  the  com- 
bination of  which  forms  but  one  branch  of  industry,  are  not  in 
general  undertaken  or  performed  by  the  same  person ;  for  they 
commonly  require  different  kinds  of  talent ;  and  the  labour  requi- 
site to  each  is  enough  to  take  up  a  man^s  whole  time  and  attention- 
Nay,  m  some  instances,  a  single  one  of  these  operations  is  split 
again  into  smaller  subdivisions,  each  of  them  sufficient  for  one  per* 
son^s  exclusive  occupation. 

Thus,  the  study  of  nature  is  shared  amongst  the  chemist,  the 
botanist,  the  astronomer,  and  many  other  classes  of  students  in 
philosophy. 

Thus  too,  in  the  application  of  human  knowledge  to  the  satis- 
faction of  human  wants,  in  manufacturing  industry,  for  instance, 
we  find  difierent  classes  of  manu&cturers  employed  exclusively  in 
the  fabric  of  woollens,  pottery,  furniture,  cottons,  d^.  dec. 

Finally,  in  the  executive  part  of  each  of  the  three  branches  of 
industry,  there  are  oflen  as  many  difierent  classes  of  workmen  as 
there  are  different  kinds  of  work.  To  make  the  cloth  of  a  coat, 
there  must  have  been  set  to  work  the  several  classes  of  spinners 
weavers,  dressers,  shearers,  dyers,  and  many  other  classes  of  la- 
bourers, each  of  whom  is  constantly  and  exclusively  occupied  upon 
one  operation. 

*  Since  the  publication  of  the  third  edition  of  this  work,  M.  de  Sismondi 
has  published  his  Nouveaux  Prineipes  d'Eeorunnie  Politique.  This  valuable 
writer  seems  to  have  been  impressed  with  an  ezag^rated  notion  of  the  tran- 
sient evils,  and  a  faint  one  of  the  permanent  benefits  of  machinery,  and  to  be 
utterly  unacquainted  with  those  principles  of  the  science,  which  plaoei  thorn 
benents  beyond  controversy,  (o) 


(a)  Our  author,  in  his  recent  argroment  with  Malthus,  upon  the  subject  of 
the  excess  of  manufacturing  power  and  produce,  appears  to  me  to  have  com* 
pletelj  vindicated  his  own  positions  against  the  attacks  of  Sismondi  and 
Mahhus ;  and  to  have  exposed  the  fidUicy  of  the  appalling  doctrine,  that  the 

Ewers  of  human  industry  can  ever  be  too  great  and  too  productiT<e<— FSd* 
>Ueri  a  M.  Malthu9. 
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Hie  celebrated  Adam  Smith,  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  im- 
mense increase  of  production,  and  the  superior  perfection  of  pro- 
ducts referable  to  this  division  of  labour.*  He  has  cited,  among 
other  examples,  the  manu&cture  of  pins.  The  workmen  occu- 
pied in  this  num&cture  execute  each  but  one  part  of  a  pin.  One 
draws  the  wire,  another  cuts  it,  a  third  sharpens  the  points.    The 

*  Beeearia,  in  a  public  course  of  lectures  on  poUticsl  economy,  delivered 
at  Milan  in  the  jear  1769,  and  before  the  publication  of  Smith*s  work,  had 
remarked  the  fiivourable  influence  of  the  division  of  labour  upon  the  multi- 
plication of  products.  These  are  his  words :  *'  Ciaseuno  prova  eoU*  eaperien, 
««,  dbe,  appHeando  la  ntano  e  Vingegne  sempre  aUo  tteuo  genere  di  opere  e 
diprodoUt^  tgU  piufaeUli,  piu  aSmianii  e  migliori  ne  trofM  i  resuUati,  di 
fuma^  eki  »e  eiofcufio  igolatametUe  le  co$e  tutie  a  se  neceswarie  toUanto  fa* 
et$ge :  unde  aiiri  muctmo  Upecore,  altri  ne  cardano  U  lane,  altri  le  teimmoe: 
dii  eoMea  biade^  ehi  ntfa  u  pane  ;  chi  vesfe,  chi  fabriea  agli  agrieoUorie  la 
esrsiitt ;  ertBcendo  e  coneatenandon  le  arti^ '  e  dividendon  in  UU  maniera,  per 
la  eommuwe  e  privata  utilitd  gli  nomitii  in  varie  ctasn  e  condtjBiom.*'  "■  We  all 
Juiow,  by  permal  ezperienoe,  that,  by  the  continual  application  of  the  Cor- 
poreal and  intellectnal  &culties  to  one  peculiar  kind  of  work  or  product,  we 
can  obtain  the  product  with  more  ease,  and  in  greater  abundance  and  per- 
iMion,  than  if  each  were  to  depend  upon  his  own  exertions  fiir  all  the  ob- 
jects of  his  wants.  For  this  reason,  one  man  feeds  Aeep,  a  second  cards 
the  wool,  and  a  third  weaves  it :  one  man  cultivates  wheat,  another  makes 
bread,  another  makes  clothing  or  lodging  Gx  the  cultivators  and  mechanics : 
this  multiplication  and  concatenation  of  toe  arts,  and  division  of  mankind  into 
a  variety  of  dasees  and  conditions,  operating  to  promote  both  public  and  pri- 
vate wel&re.'* 

However,  I  have  given  Smith  the  credit  of  originality  in  his  ideas  of  the  di- 
▼ision  of  l^xmr^  firat,  because  in  all  probability,  he  had  published  his  opin- 
lonsfrom  hisehair  of  professor  of  philooophy  at  Glasgow  before  Beccaria,  as  it 
is  well  known  he  did  the  principles  that  ferm  the  ground-work  of  his  book ;  but 
chiefly  because  be  has  the  merit  of  having  deduced  fiom  them  the  most  im- 
portant conchiiioas.  (1) 


(1)  \AU  the  fundamental  H^^^trines  contained  in  the  Inquiry  into  the  Wealth 
of  Nations,  were  oomprehei:  • '  in  Dr.  Smith*s  oourie  of  political  lectures,  de* 
livered  at  Glasgow  as  earlv  as  the  year  1752]  ''at  a  period,  surely,**  says 
DooALO  Stswakt,  ''iHien  then  existed  no  French,  (and  he  might  have  add- 
ed,cr  Italian)  perfermance  on  the  subject,  that  could  be  of  much  use  to  him 
in  guiding  his  researches.**  A  short  manuscript,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Smith  in 
the  year  1755,  fiiUy  esTaMishes  his  eicluaive  daim  to  the  most  miportant  opin- 
tone  detailed  in  his  treatise  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  which  did  not  appear  un- 
til the  beginning  of  the  year  1776.  ••  A  great  part  of  the  opinions  enumerated 
in  this  paper,  (he  observes,)  is  treated  of  at  length  in  tome  lectures  which  I 
have  itiU  by  me,  (1755,)  and  which  were  written  in  the  hand  of  a  clerk  who 
left  mj  servioe  six  years  aipo.  They  have  all  of  them  been  the  constant  sub- 
joet  of  my  lectures,  ainoe  I  first  taught  Mr.  Craigie*s  class,  the  first  winter  I 
•pent  in  Glasgow,  down  to  this  day,  without  any  considerable  variation^— 
They  had  all  cmT  them  been  the  subject  of  lectures  which  I  read  at  Edinburg 
the  winter  belbre  I  left  it,  and  I  can  adduce  innumerable  witnesses,  both 
from  that  place  and  from  this,  who  will  ascertain  them  sufficiently  to  be 
mine,**  Vide  Mr.  Stewart's  Aoooont  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Adam  Smith, 
IJLD.  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburg,  Janna^l,  9M  March  18, 
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head  of  a  pin  alone  reqaires  two  or  three  distinct  qieralionB,  «aeh 
perfbnned  by  a  different  individual.  By  means  of  this  division,  an 
iii  appointed  establishment,  with  but  ten  labourers  employed,  could 
make  48,000  pins  per  day,  by  Smithes  account.  Whereas,  U^each 
person  were  obliged  to  finish  off  the  pins  one  by  one,  going  through  . 
every  operation  successively  from  first  to  last,  each  would  probably 
make  but  20  per  day,  and  the  ten  workmen  would  produce  in  the 
whole  but  200,  in  lieu  of  48,000. 
Smith  attributes  this  prodigious  difference  to  three  causes : 

1.  The  improved  dexterity,  corporeal  and  intellectual,  acquired 
by  frequent  repetition  of  one  simple  operation.  In  some  ^biics  the 
rapidity  with  which  some  of  the  operations  are  performed  exceeds 
what  the  human  hand  could,  by  those  who  had  never  seen  them,  be 
supposed  capable  of  acquiring. 

2.  The  8a>ing  of  the  time  which  is  commonly  lost  in  passing 
from  one  species  <)f  work  to  aaother,  and  in  the  change  of  place, 
position,  and  tools.  The  attention,  Which  is  always  slowly  tnta^ 
ferred,  has  no  occasion  to  transpoit  itself  and  settle  upon  a  new 
object. 

8.  The  invendoQ  of  a  great  number  of  machines,  which  iaoilitele 
and  abridge  labour  in  all  its  depaitments.  For  the  division  of  la- 
bour naturally  limits  each  operation  to  an  extremely  simple  task, 
and  one  that  is  incessantly  repeated^  which  is  precisely  what  ma- 
chinery may  most  easily  be  made  to  perform. 

Besides,  men  soonest  discover  the  methods -of  arriving  at  a  par- 
ticular end,  when  the  end  is  approximate,  and  their  attention  ex- 
clusively directed  to  it.  Discoveries,  even  in  the  walk  of  philoso- 
phy, are  for  the  most  part  referable,  in  their  origin,  to  the  subdi- 
vision of  labour ;  because  it  is  this  subdivision  that  enables  man 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  one  branch  of  know- 
ledge ;  which  exclusive  devotion  has  wonderfully  favoured  their 
advancement.* 

Thus  the  knowledge  or  theory  necessary  to  the  advancement 
of  commercial  industry  for  instance,  attains  a  far  greater  degfree 
of  perfection,  when  difierent  persons  engage  in  the  several  studies, 
one  of  geography,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  respeoti^e 
position  and  products  of  difl^rent  countries ;  another  of  politiot, 
with  a  view  to  inform  himself  of  their  national  laws  and  man« 
ners,  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  them ;  a  third  of  geometry  and  mechanics,  by 
way  of  determining  the  preferable  form  of  the  ships,  carriages, 
and  machinery  of  all  kinds,  that  must  be  employed ;  a  fourth  of 

*  But  thdugh  many  important  discoveries  in  the  arts  have  origfinated  in  di- 
vision of  labour,  we  must  not  refer  to  that  source  the  actual  products  that  have 
resulted,  and  will  to  eternity  result,  'from  those  discoveries.  The  increased 
product  must  Qow  from  the  productive  power  of  natural  agents,  no  matter 
what  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  our  first  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
means  ofemploying  those  agents.     Vide  tupra,  Chap.  Iv. 
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astronomy  and  natural  philosophy,  for  the  purposes  of  naviga- 
tion, dec  &c. 

Thus,  too,  the  'application  of  knowledge  in  the  same  depart* 
ment  of  commercial  industry  will  ohviously  arrive  at  a  higher  de- 
gree of  perfection,  when  divided  amongst  the  several  branches  of 
internal,  Mediterranean,  East  and  West  Indian,  American,  whole- 
sale and  retail,  &c.  dec. 

Moreover,  such  a  division  is  no  obstacle  to  the  combination  of 
operatioos  not  altogether  incompatible,  more  especially  if  they  aid 
and  assist  each  other.  There  is  no  occasion  for  two  difierent 
merchants  to  conduct,  one  the  trade  of  import  for  home  consump- 
tton,  and  the  other  the  trade  of  export  of  home  products ;  because 
these  operations  &r  from  clashing,  mutually  fsMcilitate  and  assist 
each  other,  (a) 

The  division  of  labour  cheapens  products,  by  raising  a  greater 
quantity  at  the  same  or  a  less  charge  of  production.  Competition 
soon  obliges  the  producer  to  lower  the  pjrice  to  the  whole  amount 
of  the  saving  effected ;  so  that  he  derives  much  less  benefit  than 
the  consumer ;  and  every  obstacle  the  latter  throws  in  the  way  of 
that  division  is  an  injury  to  himself. 

Should  a  tailor  tiy  to  make  his  own  shoes  as  well  as  his  coat, 
he  would  infallibly  ruin  himself.*  We  see  every  day  people 
acting  as  their  own  merchants,  to  avoid  paying  a  regular  trader 
the  ordinary  profit  of  his  business ;  to  use  their  own  expression, 
with  the  view  of  pocketing  that  profit  themselves.  But  this  is  an 
erroneous  calculation;  fox  this  division  of  labour  enables  the  re- 
gular dealer  to  execute  the.  business  for  them  much  cheaper  than 
they  can  do  it  themselves.  Let  them  reckon  up  the  trouble  it 
costs  them,  the  loss  of  time,  the  money  thrown  away  in  extra 
charges,  which  is  always  proportionally  more  'm  small  than  in 
large  operations,  and  see  if  all  these  together  do  not  amount  to 
more  than  the  two  or  three  per  cent.  Siat  might  be  saved  on 
evexY  paltry  item  of  consumption ;  even  supposing  them  not  to 
be  deprived  of  what  little  advantage  they  might  expect,  by  the 
avarice  of  the  cultivator  or  manufacturer,  they  would  have  to  deal 

*  The  low  price  of  sugar  in  China,  is  probably  occasioned  in  part,  by  the 
drcfunttance  of  the  grower  leaving  to  a  aeparato  clasfi  the  extraction  of  the 
mmr  flixn  the  eane.  This  operation  is  perlbrmed  by  itinerant  sagar  presters, 
who  go  flan  hoaae  lo  house,  oaring  their  services,  and  provided  wiUi  an  ex- 
tremely simple  apparatos.     Vide  Macartney**  Embassy,  vol.  iv.  p.  198. 


(«)  The  oomhiiiatioQ  of  qierations,  which  at  first  sight,  appears  to  be  dis- 
tinct,  is  fitf  more  practicable  in  what  our  author  eails  ue  branch  of  applica- 
tion, than  in  either  the  theoretical  or  the  executive  branch.  A  general  mer- 
diant,  by  means  of  derks  and  brokers,  will  combine  a  vast  variety  of  different 
«oauiiweial  opeimtions,  and  yet  prosper.  Why?  Because  his  own  peculiar 
tMk  is  that  of  eaperintendenoe  of  oommercial  dealings,** which  supcrinten- 
damoe  may  be  extended  over  a  greater  surface  of  dealing  without  incongruity, 
bong  on  a  closer  inspection,  but  a  repetition  of  the  same  opcrtition.     T. 
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directly  with,  who  will  of  course  impose,  if  he  can,  upon  their  inex* 
perience. 

It  is  no  advantage,  even  to  the  cultivator  or  manufacturer  him- 
self, except  under  very  particular  circumstances,  to  intrude  upon 
the  province  of  the  merchant,  and  endeavour  to  deal  directly 
with  the  consumer  without  his  intervention.  He  would  only  di« 
vert  his  attention  from  his  ordinary  occupation,  and  lose  time 
that  might  be  far  better  employed  in  his  own  peculiar  hne ;  be- 
sides being  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  an  establishment 
of  people,  horses,  carriages,  &c-  the  expenses  of  which  would  &r 
exceed  the  merchant's  profit,  reduced  as  it  always  must  be  by  com- 
petition* 

The  advantages  accruing  from  division  of  labour  can  be  en- 
joyed in  respect  of  particular  kinds  of  products  only ;  and  not  in 
them,  until  their  consumption  has  exceeded  a  certain  point  of 
extension,  l^en  workmen  can  make  48,000  pins  in  a  day;  but 
would  hardly  do  so,  unless  where  there  was  a  daily  consumption 
of  pins  to  that  amount ;  for,  to  arrive  at  this  degree  of  tlivision  of 
labour,  one  workman  must  be  wholly  and  exclusively  occuiued 
in  sharpening  the  points,  while  the  rest  are  severally  engaged, 
each  in  a  diiferent  part  of  the  process.  If  there  be /a  dally  de- 
mand for  no  more  than  24,000,  he  must  needs  lose  half  his  day's 
work,  or  change  his  occupation,  in  which  case,  the  division  of  la- 
bour win  be  less  extensive  and  complete. 

.  For  this  reason,  division  of  labour  can  not  be  carried  to  the 
extreme  limit,  except  in  products  capable  of  distant  transport  and 
the  consequent  increase  of  consumption ;  or  where  manu&cture 
is  carried  on  amidst  a  dense  population,  oflering  an  extensive 
local  consumption.  For  the  same  reason,  too,  many  kinds  of 
work,  the  products  of  which  are  destined  to  instantaneous  con- 
sumption, are  executed  by  the  same  individual,  in  places  where 
the  population  is  limited.  In  a  small  town  or  village,  the  same 
person  is  often  barber,  surgeon,-  doctor,  and  apothecary;  while 
m  a  populous  city,  and  there  only,  these  are  not  merely  separate 
and  distinct  occupations,  but  some  of  them  are  again  subdivided 
into  several  branches ;  that  of  the  surgecm,  for  instance,  is  split 
into  the  several  occupations  of  dentist,  oculist,  accoucher,  &c.; 
each  of  which  practitioners,  by  confining  his  practice  to  a  single 
branch  of  this  extensive  art,  acquires  a  degree  of  skill,  whicbf  but 
for  this  division,  he  could  never  attain. 

The  same  circumstance  appUes  equally  to  commercial  indu8« 
ry.  Take  the  village  grocer ;  the  consumption  of  bis  groceries 
is  so  limited,  as  to  oblige  him  to  be  at  the  same  time  haberdasher, 
stationer,  innkeeper,  and  God  knows  what,  perhaps  even  news- 
writer  and  puUisher;  whereas  in  large  cities,  not  only  groceiy 
at  large,  but  even  the  sale  <^a  single  article  of  grocery,  is  a  great 
commercial  coi£cem.  At  Ptiris,  London,  aiul  Amsterdam,  uiere 
are  riiops,  where  nothing  else  is  sold  but  the  single  article  tea, 
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oO  or  vinegar;  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  such  shops  have 
a  much  better  assortment  of  the  single  article,  than  those  deal* 
ing  in  many  difl^rent  commodities  at  once.  Thus,  in  a  rich  and 
populous  country,  the  carrier,  the  wholesale,  the  intermediate, 
and  the  retail  dealer  conduct  each  a  separate  branch  of  commer- 
cial industry,  and  conduct  it  with  greater  perfection  as  well  as 
greater  economy.  Yet  they  aQ  benefit  by  this  economy ;  and 
that  they  do  so,  if  the  explanations  already  given  are  not  con- 
vincing, experience  bears  irrefiragable  testimony ;  for  consumers 
always  boy  chei^st  where  commercial  industry  is  the  most  sub- 
divided. Ceteris  paribus^  a  commodity  brought  from  the  same 
distance  is  sold  cheaper  at  a  large  town  orfiur,  than  in  a  village  or 
hamlet. 

The  limited  consumption  of  hamlets  and  villages,  besides  oblig- 
ing dealers  to  combine  many  elsewhere  distinct  occupations,  pre- 
vents many  articles  from  finding  a  regular  sale  at  all  seasons. 
Some  are  not  presented  for  sale  at  all,  except  on  market  <w  fidr 
days ;  on  such  days  the  whole  week's  or  perhaps  year's  consump- 
tion is  laid  in.  On  all  other  days,  the  dealer  either  travels  else- 
where with  his  wares,  or  finds  some  other  kind  of  occupation.  In 
a  veiy  rich  and  very  populous  district,  the  consumption  is  so  great, 
as  to  make  the  sale  of  one  article  only,  quite  as  much  as  a  trader 
can  manage,  though  he  devote  every  day  in  the  week  to  the  busi- 
ness. Fares  and  markets  are  expedients  of  an  early  stage  of  na^ 
tknal  prosperity ;  the  trade  by  caravans  of  a  still  earlier  stage  of 
inter-national  commerce ;  but  even  these  expedients  are  fiur  better 
than  none  at  all.* 

From  the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  a  very  extended  con^ 
sun^rtion,  before  division  of  labour  can  be  carried  to  its  extreme 
point,  it  follows,  that  such  divirion  can  never  be  introduced  in  the 
manu&ctnre  of  products,  which,  from  their  high  price,  are  placed 
within  the  reacn  of  few  purchasers.  In  jewellery,  especially  of 
Hie  better  kinds,  it  is  practised  in  a  very  limited  degree ;  and 
Mch  division  being,  as  we  have  seen,  one  cause  ci  the  invention 

* Thsoouuiif  markets  of  Fruice  not  only  exhibit  extreme  inertness  in  psr- 
tienlar  cJiennew  of  coneomption;  but  a  very  canary  observation  ii  sufficient 
tosbow,  that  the  sale  of  piodiicti  in  them  i»  very  Umited,  and  the  quality  of 
what  are  sold  veir  inftrior.  Besides  the  local  products  of  the  district, 
«ns  ssss  nettling  there,  except  a  few  took,  woollenB,  linens,  and  cottons  of 
lbs  most  in&rior  Quality.  In  a  more  advanced  stage  of  prosperity,  one  would 
find  some  ftw  objects  of  gratification  of  wanti  peculiar  to  a  more  re- 
fined  state  of  existence:  some  articles  of  flimitnre  oomhining  conrenience 
sad  sJeganoe  of  Ibrm ;  woollens  of  some  Tarietr  of  fineness  and  pattern ; 
aitidos  of  food  of  a  more  expensive  kind,  whether  on  account  of  their  pre- 
psrsfion  or  the  distance  they  may  have  heen  brought  fiom ;  a  few  woru  of 
nslniottOB  or  tasteful  amusement;  a  few  books  besides  mere  almanacs 
and  prayer  books.  In  a  still  more  advanced  stage,  the  consumption  of  all 
these  thmgs  would  be  constsnt  and  extensive  enough  to  support  regular  and 
wan  sloeked  shops  in  all  these  diffisrsnt  lines.  Of  this  degree  of  wealth  exam- 
ara  tobs  tMmd  in  Europe,  particidarly  in  parts  of  England,  Holland,  and 
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aad  api^icatioa  of  itigettioiM  proceases,  it  is  not  surprisiog  that 
such  procesaes  are  least  often  met  with  ia  the  preparation  of  pro« 
ducts  of  highly  fimshed  workaian^p.  In  visiting  the  workshop 
of  a  lapidary,  one  is  often  dazzled  with  the  costliness  of  the  ma* 
terialsy  and  the  skill  and  patience  of  the  workman ;  but  it  is  only 
in  the  grand  manufactories  of  articles  of  universal  consumption, 
that  one  is  astonished  with  (he  display  of  ingenuity  employed  to 
give  additional  expedition  and  perfection  to  the  product.  In 
looking  at  an  article  of  jewellery,  it  is  easy  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
tools  and  processes,  by  means  of  which  it  has  been  executed ;  where- 
as  few  people,  on  viewing  a  common  stay-lace,  would  suppose  ii. 
had  been  ooade  by  a  horse  or  a  current  of  water,  which  is  actually 
the  case. 

Of  the  three  branches  of  industry,  agriculture  is  the  one  that 
admits  division  of  labour  in  the  least  degree.  It  is  impossible  to 
collect  any  great  number  of  cultivators  on  the  same  spot,  to  use 
their  joint  exertions  in  the  raising  of  one  and  the  same  product« 
The  soil  they  work  'ipon  is  extended  over  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the 
globe,  and  obliges  them  to  work  at  considerable  distance  from 
each  other.  Besides,  agriculture  does  not  alk>w  of  one  person 
being  continually  employed  in  the  same  operation.  One  man  can 
not  be  ail  the  year  ploughing  or  digging,  any  more  than  another 
can  find  constant  occupation  in  gathering  in  the  crop.  More* 
over,  it  is  very  rarely  that  the  wl^le  of  one's  land  can  be  devot* 
ed  to  the  same  kind  of  cultivation,  or  that  the  same  kind  of  culti* 
vation  can  be  continued  on  the  same  spot  for  many  successive 
years.  The  land  would  be  exhausted ;  and,  supposing  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  whole  property  to  be  wiifi>rm,  yet  even  Uien,  the  pre- 
paring and  dressing  of  the  whole  ground,  and  the  getting  in  of  the 
whole  of  the  crc^  would  come  on  at  the  same  time,  imd  the  la- 
bourers be  unoccupied  at  other  periods  of  the  year.* 

Moreover  the  nature  of  his  occupation  and  of  agriculturol  pro- 
ducts makes  it  highly  convenient  fbr  the  cultivator  to  raise  his  own 
vegetables,  fruit,  and  cattle,  and  even  to  manufiicture  part  of  the 
tools  and  utensils  employed  in  his  house-keeping;  though  in  the  other 
channels  of  indus^,  these  items  of  consumption  give  exclusive 
occupation  to  a  number  of  distinct  classes.    **  - 

* 

*  It  is  not  ooimiion  to  meet  with  sudi  large  concerns  in  sgriculttire,  as  in 
the  branches  of  commerce  and  manufacture.  A  former  or  proprietor  seldom 
undertakes  more  than  fbur  or  five  hundred  acres,  and  his  concern,  in  point  of 
capital  and  amount  of  produce,  does  not  exceed  that  of  a  middling  tradesman, 
or  manufkcturer.  This  di£Eerence  is  attributable  to  manj  concurrent  causes ; 
chiefly  to  the  extensive  area  this  brandi  of  industry  reouires;  to  the  bulky 
nature  of  the  produce,  and  consequent  difficulty  of  collecting  it  at  one  point 
from  the  distant  parts  of  the  farm,  or  sending  it  to  very  remote  markets ;  to 
the  nature  of  the  business  itself,  which  is  not  susceptible  of  any  regular  and 
uniform  system,  and  requires  in  the  adventurer  a  succession  of  temporary  ex- 
pedients and  directions,  suggested  by  the  difference  of  culture,  of  manuring 
and  dressings,  and  the  variety  of  each  labourer's  occupations,  according  to  the 
seasons,  the  change  of  weather,  &.a 
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Where  eoneens  of  iudiistiy  bi»  earned  <hi  in  mairti&ctaries,  in 
in  which  one  and  the  same  inaster-infl»ufiict(irer  conducts  the  pro* 
duct  through  all  its  stages,  he  can  never  establish  any  great  sub- 
division of  the  various  operations,  without  great  conunand  of  capi- 
tal* For  such  division  requires  largor  advances  of  wages^  of  raw 
materials,  and  of  tools  and  implements.  Where  eigl^een  worit- 
men  mannfiicture  but  twenty  pins  each  per  day ^  that  is  to  say,  in  ail 
860  pins,  weighing  scarcely  an  ounce  ti  metal,  the  daily  advance 
of  to  ounce  of  fresh  metal  is  enough  to  keep  them  in  regulair  work. 
Alt  if,  in  consequenoe  of  division  of  labour,  l^ese  same  eighteen 
persons  can  be  brought,  as  we  know  they  can,  to  produce  86,400 
pins,  ttie  daily  supply  of  Aw  material  requisite  for  their  regular 
emplc^  will  be  240  ounces  weight  of  metal ;  consequently  a  much 
more  considerable  advance  will  be  called  fi>r.  If  we  iurtiier  take 
into  calculation,  that  there  is  an  interval  of  probably  a  month  or 
more,  Itoiq  the  purchase  of  the  metal  by  the  manufacturer  to  the 
period  of  his  reimbursement  by  the  sale  of  his  pins,  we  shaH  find 
that  he  must  necessarily  have  at  all  times  on  hand,  in  di^rent 
stages  of  progressive  manufacture,  30  times  240  ounces  of  metal ; 
in  other  words,  the  portion  of  his  cajntal  vested  in  row  material 
tdone  will  amount  to  the  value  of  4501bs.  of  metal.  In  addition 
to  which,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  division  of  labour  can  not 
be  efleoted  without  the  aid  of  various  implements  and  machinee, 
that  form  themselves  an  important  item  of  capital.  Thus,  in  poor 
countries,  we  frequently  find  a  product  curried  through  all  its  sta- 
ges, from  first  to  last,  by  one  and  the  same  workman,  from  mere 
want  of  the  capital  requisite  for  a  judicious  division  of  the  different 
operations. 

We  must  not  however  suppose,  that,  to  efl^t  thisdivisionof  la- 
bour, it  is  necessary  the  capital  should  be  placed  all  in  the  hamds 
of  a  single  adventurer,  or  the  busitiess  conducted  all  within  the 
walls  of  one  grand  establishment.  A  pair  of  boots  undergoes  a 
variety  of  processes,  whereof  all  are  not  executed  by  the  bootma- 
ker alone ;  the  grazier,  the  tanner,  the  currier,  all  dihers,  who  im- 
mediately or  remotely  furnish  any  substance,  or  tool  used  in  the 
making  of  boots,  contribute  to  the  raising  of  the  product ;  and  though 
there  is  a  very  considerable  subdivision  of  labour  in  the  making  of 
this  article,  the  greater  part  o(  the  joint  and>  concurrent  producers 
may  have  very  little  command  of  capital. 

Having  detailed  the  advantages  of  the  subdivision  of  the  various 
occupations  of  industry,  and  the  -extent  to  which  it  may  be  carried, 
the  view  of  the  subject  would  hb  incomplete,  were  we  to  omit  no- 
ticing, on  the  other  hand,  the  inconveniences  that  inseparably  at- 
tend it. 

A  man,  whose  whole  life  is  devoted  to  the  execution  of  a  sin- 
gle operation,  will  most  assuredly  acquire  the  faculty  of  execut- 
hig  it  better  and  quicker  than  others ;  but  he  will,  at  the  same 
time,  be  rendered  less  fit  for  every  other  occupation,  corporeal 
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or  intelleclual ;  his  other  faculties  will  be  gradually  blunted  or 
extinguished ;  and  the  man,  as  an  individual,  will  degenerate  in 
consequence.  To  have  never  done  any  thing  but  make  the  eigh- 
teenth part  of  a  pin,  is  a  sorry  account  for  a  human  being  to  give 
of  his  existence.  Nor  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  this  degeneracy 
from  the  dignity  of  human  nature  is  con£ned  to  the  labourer,  that 
plies  all  his  life  at  the  file  or  the  hammer ;  men,  whose  ptofes- 
sional  duties  call  into  play  the  finest  faculties  of  the  mind,  are 
subject  to  similar  degradation.  This  division  of  occupations  has 
given  rise  to  the  profession  of  attomies,  whose  sole  business  it 
is  to  appear  in  the  courts  of  justice  instead  of  the  principals,  and 
to  follow  up  the  difierent  steps  of  the  process  on  their  behalfl 
These  legal  practitioners  are,  confessedly,  seldom  deficient  in 
technical  skill  and  ability ;  yet  it  is  not  unconmK»i  to  meet  with 
men,  even  of  eminence  in  this  profession,  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
most  simple  processes  of  the  manufactures  they  every  day  make 
use  of;  who,  if  they  were  set  to  work  to  mend  the  simplest  arti« 
cle  of  their  furniture,  would  scarcely  know  how  to  biegin,  and 
could  probably  not  drive  a  nail,  without  exciting  the  risibility  of 
every  carpenter's  awkward  apprentice ;  and  if  placed  in  a  situe^- 
tion  of  a  greater  emergency ,  called  upon,  fer  instance,  to  save  a 
drowning  friend,  or  to  rescue  a  fellow  townsman  from  a  hostile 
attack,  would  be  in  a  truly  distressing  perplexity ;  whereas  a  rough 
peasant,  inhabiting  a  semi-barbarous  district,  would  probably  extri- 
cate himself  from  a  similar  situation  with  honour. 

With  regard  to  the  labouring  class,  the  incapacity  fer  any 
^  other  than  a  single  occupation,  r^ers  the  condition  of  mere  \i^ 
bourers  more  hard  and  wearisome,  as  well  as  less  profitidde* 
They  have  less  means  of  enforcing  their  own  right  to  an  equita- 
ble portion  of  the  gross  value  of  the  product.  The  workinan, 
that  carries  about  with  him  the  whole  implements  of  his  trade,  can  * 
change  his  locality  at  pleasure,  and  earn  his  subsistence,  wherever 
he  pleases :  in  the  other  case,  he  is  a  mere  adjective,  without  indi- 
vidual capacity,  independence,  or  substantive  importance,  when 
separated  from  his  fellow  labourers,  and  obliged  to  accept  whatever 
terms  his  employer  thinks  fit  to  impose. 

On  the  whoje,  we  may  conclude,  that  division  of  labour  is  m 
skUfid  mode  of  employing  human  agency,  that  it  consequently  mul« 
tiplies  the  productions  of  society,  in  other  words,  the  powers  and  the 
enjoyments  of  mankind ;  but  that  it  in  some  decree  degrades  the 
feculties  of  man  in  hid  individual  capacity,  (a)  (1) 

(a)  ThiB  consideration  makes  it  peculiarly  incombent  upon  the  gto««m- 
ment  of  a  manufirctaring  nation  to  diffose  tlie  benefits  of  early  edooatioii, 
and  thus  prevent  the  degeneration  from  being  inteUectoal  as  well  «s  oo^p(^ 
leal.    T. 

(1)  [**The  extensive  prop^ation  of  lifht  and  refinement,**  says  Duoaid 
Stewaxt,  ^arising  firom  the  inflaenoe  <n  the  press,  aided  by  the  qnrit  of 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  TBS  DIFFBBSIVT  KBTaODB  OF  BMFLOTIirO  COMXBKCIAL  INDUI- 
TEYy  AND  TBS  MODB  IB  WBZCB  TBET  COBCTTB  IK  FEOOUGTIOB. 

C0XMODITIX8  ate  not  all  to  be  had  in  all  places  indifferently. 
The  immediate  products  of  the  earth  depend  upon  the  local 
varieties  of  soil  and  climate ;  and  eren  the  products  of  industry 
are  met  with  only  in  such  places  as  are  most  &vourable  to  their 
production. 

Whence  it  follows  that,  where  products,  whether  of  industry 
or  <^  the  earth,  do  not  grow  naturally,  they  can  not  be  introduced 
or  produced  in  a  perfect  state,  and  fit  for  consumption,  without 
undergoing  acertain  modification;  that  is  to  say,  that  of  transport 
or  conveyance. 

This  transfer  gives  occupation  to  what  has  been  called  com* 
mercial  industiy. 

Eztenial  commerce  consists  of  the  supply  of  the  home  market 
with  foreign,  and  of  foreign  markets  with  home  products.* 

bitenud  commerce  consiBts  c£  the  buying  and  re-selling  of 
home  products  in  the  home  markets. 

Wholesale  commerce  is  the  buying  of  large  quantities  and  re- 
selling to  inferior  dealers. 

Retail  commerce  is  the  buying  c^  wholesale  dealers,  and  re- 
■eOing  to  consumers. 

*  PhMlncts  that  are  bought  to  be  re^nld,  u*  called  merckandUe  ;  and  mer* 


(•)Tlua  diatmetioa  haa  been  dieoarded  in  the  tranalatinn,  fiv  the  aake  of 
iplification;  the  general  tenn  prodnda  being  aafficiently  intelligible  and 
■pacific.    T. 


ccoimeree,  eeema  to  be  the  remedy  provided  by  nature,  a^^ainat  the  fiutal  e^ 
feeta  wbicfa  woold  othenriae  be  proaaced,  by  the  Bubdirinon  of  labour  ae- 
eompanyingthe  progreie  of  the  mecbanical  arte :  nor  ia  any  thing  wanting  to 
make  the  nmedy  effectna],  but  wiae  inatitutioni  to  facilitate  general  inatmc- 
taon,  and  to  adapt  the  edncatkn  of  nadiridnala  to  the  ttatiooa  thev  are  to  oc 
copy.  The  mind  of  the  artiat,  which  from  the  limited  sphere  of  hia  actirit^, 
woold  amk  below  the  level  of  the  peasant  or  the  samre,  might  receive  m 
inftaey  the  means  of  inteUectoal  enjoyment  and  the  see^  of  moral  improve- 
ment;  and  even  the  insipid  oniibnnhy  of  his  professional  enjpagementa,  by  pe- 
aaitin|[  no  (^jcct  to  awiJcen  his  inffennity  or  to  distract  hia  attention,  mi^ht 
leave  bun  at  uberty  to  employ  his  ficoUies  on  subjects  more  intercating  to  hmi- 
aaU;  and  more  extenahrely  osefbl  toothers.**] 

AiOKiCAK  EniToa. 

14 
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The  eommerce  of  money  or  specie  is  conducted  by  the  bank* 
er,  who  receives  or  pays  on  account  of  other  people,  or  gives 
biUs,  orders,  or  letters  of  credit,  payable  elsewhere  than  at  the 
place  where  they  are  given.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  bank* 
infftrade.  (a) 

The  broker  brings  buyers  and  sellers  together. 

The  persons  engaged  m  these  several  branches  are  all  agents  of 
commercial  industry,  whose  agency  tends  to  approximate  products 
to  the  hands  of  the  ultimate  consumer.  The  agency  of  the  re- 
tailer of  an  ounce  of  pepper  is  quite  as  indispensable  to  the  con- 
sumer, as  that  of  the  merchant,  who  despatches  his  vessel  to  the 
Moluccas  for  a  cargo ;  and  the  only  reason  why  these  difierent  func- 
tions are  not  both  performed  by  one  and  the  same  individual  is, 
because  they  can  be  executed  with  more  economy  and  convenience 
by  two.  To  enter  minutely  into  an  examination  of  the  limits  and 
practices  of  these  various  departments  of  conunercial  industry, 
would  be  to  write  a  treatise  on  commerce.*  All  we  have  to  do  in 
this  woriL  is,  to  inquire  in  what  manner  and  degree  they  influence 
the  production  of  values. 

In  Book  II.,  we  shall  see  how  the  actual  demand  for  a  product 
originating  in  its  utiUty,  is  limited  by  the  amount  of  the  costs  of 
production,  and  upon  what  principle  its  relative  value  is  determin- 
ed in  each  particular  place.  At  present  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
clear  conception  of  commercial  matters,  to  consider  the  value  of  a 
product  as  a  ffiven  quantity  or  datunu  Thus,  without  examining 
the  reason  why  oil  of  olives  is  worth  at  Marseilles  thirty,  and  at 
Paris  forty  §ou8  per  lb.,  I  shall  content  myself  with  simply  stating, 
that  whoever  effects  the  transport  of  that  article  from  Marseilles 
to  Paris,  thereby  increases  its  value  to  the  amount  of  ten  sous  per 
lb.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  its  intrinsic  value  has  received 
no  accession  by  the  transit.  The  value  has  positively  augment- 
ed. The  intrinsic  value  of  silver  is  greater  at  Paris'  than  at  Li- 
ma; and  the  cases  are  precisely  similar. 

In  foct,  the  transport  of  products  can  not  be  efiected  without 
the  concurrence  of  a  variety  of  means,  which  have  each  an  in- 
trinsic value  of  their  own,  and  of  which  the  actual  transport  itself^ 
in  the  literal  and  confined  sense  of  the  term,  is  commonly  not  the 
most  chargeable.  There  must  be  one  conmiercial  establishment 
at  the  place  where  the  products  are  collected;  another  at 
the  {dace  it  is  transported  to ;  besides  package  and  warehousing. 

*  A  complete  tieatiee  oa  oommeroe  is  still  a  deaideratuiii  in  Utentnre,  noU 
withstanding  the  labours  of  Meton  and  Forbonnaia^  for  hitherto  the  principlee 
and  coosequenoes  of  oommeroe  have  been  little  understood. 


(a)  The  banker's  business  is  not  confined  to  dealings  in  metal,  coined  or  un* 
coined,  but  is  extended  to  dealings  in  paper-money,  and  dealings  in  credit,  as 
wt  ihsU  tee  when  wecome  to  the  chapter  uponmoney,  infra,    T. 
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There  must  be  an  advance  of  capital  equivalent  to  the  value 
transported.  Moreover,  there  are  a^nts,  insurers,  and  brokers, 
to  be  paid.  All  these  are  really  productive  occupations,  since,  with- 
out their  agency,  the  consumer  can  never  enjoy  the  product ;  and 
supposing  their  remuneraticxi  to  be  reduced  by  competition  to  the 
lowest  rate  possible,  he  can  be  in  no  way  cheaper  supplied. 

In  commercial,  as  well  as  manu&cturing  industry,  the  discove- 
ry of  a  more  economical  or  more  expeditious  process,  the  more 
skilful  employment  of  natural  agents,  the  substitution,  for  instance 
of  a  canal  in  place  of  a  road,  or  the  removal  of  a  difficulty  inter- 
posed by  nature  or  by  human  institutions,  reduces  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  procures  a  gain  to  the  consumer,  without  any  con- 
sequent loss  to  the  producer,  who  can  lower  his  price  without  pre- 
judice to  himself,  because  his  own  outlay  and  advance  are  likewise 
reduced. 

The  same  principles  govern  both  external  and  internal  com- 
merce. The  merchant  that  exports  silks  to  Germain^  or  to  Rus- 
sia, and  sella  at  Petersburg  for  8  /r.  per  yard,  stum  that  have 
cost  but  G/r.  at  Lyons,  creates  a  value  o£2fr.  per  yard.  If  the 
same  merchant  brings  a  return  cargo  of  peltry  from  Russia,  and 
sells  at  Havre  for  1200  /r.  what  cost  him  at  Riga  but  1000^. 
or  a  value  equivalent  to  1000  /r.  there  will  be  a  new  value  of  200 
fr.  created  and  shared  amongst  the  difi^rent  agents  engaged  in 
this  production  of  value,  whatever  nation  they  may  belong  to,  and 
whatever  be  the  relative  importance  of  their  respective  productive 
agency,  from  the  first  rate  merchant  to  the  ticket-porter  inclusive.* 
iGid  lathis  creation  of  value,  the  wealth  of  the  French  nation  is 
enriched  to  the  amount  of  all  the  gains  of  French  industry  and  of 
French  capital,  in  the  course  of  this  production;  and  the  Russian 
nation  to  the  amount  of  those  of  Russtan  industry  and  Russian 
capital.  Nay,  perhaps  a  third  nation,  independent  both  of  France 
and  of  Russia,  may  get  the  whole  profit  accruing  firom  the  mutual 
commercial  intercourse  between  these  nations;  and  yet  neither 
of  them  lose  any  thing,  if  their  industry  and  ci4>ital  have  other 
equally  lucrative  employments  at  home.  The  very  circumstance 
of  the  existence  of  an  active  external  commerce,  no  matter  what 
agents  it  be  conducted  by,  is  a  very  powerfiil  stimulus  to  internal 
industry.  The  Chinese,  who  abandon  the  whole  of  their  external 
commerce  to  other  nations,  must  nevertheless  raise  an  enormous 
gross  product,  otherwise  they  could  never  support,  as  they  do, 
a  population  twice  as  large  as  that  of  all  Europe,  upon  a  surface  of 
neariy  equal  extent.  A  shop-keeper  in  good  business  is  quite  as 
well  oflT  as  a  pedkr  that  travels  the  country  with  his  wares  on 
his  back.f    C^unmeicial  jealousy  is,  after  all,  nothing  but  preju- 

*  Tlie  ordifuuT  proportiani  of  thii  divbion  will  be  explained,  ktfrd^  Book 
II.  CSiafk  7. 
t  It  hM  bees  often  uked,  Why  not  eomlnne  eonmerdal  with  ■ftieulta- 
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dice:  it  isa  wild  fruity  that  will  drop  of  itself  when  it  has  arrived  at 
maturity. 

The  external  conuneroe  of  all  countries  is  inconsiderable,  com* 
pared  with  the  inteniial.  To  convince  ourselves  of  the  trutii  of 
this  position,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  take  note  at  all  numerous  or 
even  sumptuous  entertainments,  how  very  small  is  the  proportion 
of  values  of  foreign  growth,  in  comparison  with  those  of  home  pro- 
duction ;  especially,  if  we  take  into  the  account,  as  we  ought  to  do 
the  value  of  building^and  habitations,  which  is  necessarily  of  home 
productioQ.*(a) 

The  internal  commerce  of  a  country,  though,  fipom  its  minute 
ramification,  it  is  less  obvious  and  striking,  besides  being  the 
most  omsiderable,  is  likewise  the  most  advantageous.  (1)  For 
ix>th  the  remittances  and  returns  of  this  commerce  are  neceasa- 

• 

ml  and  iinniifiictiiriii|^  prodnctkiiB?'  Why,  Sa  the  nme  reftson,  that  makes 
a  wbolesale  ccytton  ipmner,  if  he  have  a  sarplns  of  time  and  capital,  more  apt 
to  extend  hia  apinning  oonoern,  than  to  employ  his  labour  and  capital  in  the 
working  np  of  nia  own  61atiire  into  mnalin  and  printed  caliooa. 

*  It  would  be  impoBiible  to  eatimale  the  proportion  with  any  toleraUe 
accuracy,  even  in  ooontries,  wheae  ralcnlationa  of  this  kind  are  meet  in 
vogae.  Indeed,  the  attempt  would  be  a  aad  waste  of  time.  To  say  the 
truth,  statistical  statementi  are  of  little  real  utility;  fi>r,  be  their  accuracy 
ever  so  weU  assured  they  can  only  be  correct  for  the  moment  The  only 
knowledge  really  useftd  is,  the  knowledge  of  general  principles  and  laws, 
tiiat  is  to  say,  m  knowledge  of  the  connexion  between  cause  and  effisct, 
which  alone  can  sa^y  teach  us  what  measures  it  is  best  to  adopt  in  every 
possible  emergency.  The  sole  use  of  statistics  in  political  economy  is,  to 
8up|dy  ezampfes  and  iUustrations  of  general  principles.  They  can  never 
be  the  basis  of  principles,  which  are  grounded  upon  the  nature  of  things ; 
whereas  statirttcs,  in  the  most  impro^  state,  are  fuiij  an  index  of  their 
quantity* 


(a)  This  position  may  be  correct  or  not,  aocording  to  ciretmistancM.  The 
national  wanti  must  always,  in  the  kmg  run,  be  supplied  by  the  national  in- 
dustry  and  exertions :  but  what  is  there  to  preventa  nation  from  exchanging 
the  larger  portSan  of  its  domestic  prodncta  mr  the  products  of  other  nations? 
The  pecnle  of  T^rre  probably  consumed  more  products  of  external,  than  of  do- 
mestic mdustry,  although  indeed  those  external  must  have  been  purchased 
with  domestic  oroducts.  Tyre,  it  is  true,  was  rather  a  city  than  a  nation^— 
KiUand  resemhed  her  in  many  particuiais.  The  observation  applies  to  eve> 
ry  community,  the  chief  part  or  whose  prodoction  is,  die  modiantion  of  ex* 
temalpio^Dictb    T. 


(1)  [The  author  hss  here,  in  common  with  Dr.  Smith,  fallen  into  an  error. 
Capital,  whether  employed  in  the  home  or  foreign  trade,  is  equally  produc 
tive.  If,  for  example,  tiie  home  trade  realised  greater  pco6ts  than  foreign 
commerce,  every  cent  of  caj^tal  employed  in  the  latter,  would  in  a  vary 
little  time,  be  withdrawn  firom  so  comparatively  disadvantageous  aa  invest- 
ment Cafftital  will  flow  into  the  fore^  instead  of  the  home  trade,  only  be- 
cause it  will  thereby  yield  aJarger  pnSL  The  internal  commerce  of  a  ooun« 
tiy  can  not  therefore  be  aiid  to  be  **  the  most  advantageous.'*] 

Amsiuoan  EoiToa. 
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lily  home  products*  It  sets  in  motion  a  double  production,  and 
the  profits  of  it  are  not  participated  with  foreigilen.  For  this 
reason,  roads,  canals,  bridges,  the  aboliticm  of  internal  duties,(a) 
tolls,  duties  on  tran8it,(6)  which  are  in  eflfect  tolls,  every  measure, 
in  short,  which  promotes  internal  circulation,  is  fiiTourable  to  na^ 
tional  wealth. 

Tliere  is  a  fiurther  branch  of  commerce,  called  the  trade  of 
speculation,  which  ooosists  in  the  purchase  of  goods  at  one  time, 
lo  be  re-sold  in  the  same  {dace  and  condition  at  another  time, 
when  they  are  expected  to  be  dearer.    Even  this  trade  is  produc- 
tive; its  utility  consists  in  the  employment  of  capital,  ware- 
bouses,  care  in  the  preservation,  in  short,  human  industry  in  the 
withdrawing  from  circulation  a  commodity  depressed  in  value 
by  temporary  superabundance,  and  thereby  reduced  in   price 
below  the  charges  of  producticm,  so  as  to  discourage  its  produc- 
tion, with  the  design  and  purpose  of  restoring  it  to  circulation 
whea  it  shall  become  more  scarce,  and  when  its  price  shall  be 
raised  above  the  natural  price,  the  charges  of  pr<xluction,  so  as 
to  throw  a  loss  upon  the  consumers,    llie  evident  (^ration  ci 
Ibis  kind  of  trade  is,  to  transport  commodities  in  respect  of  time, 
instead  of  locality.    If  it  prove  an  unprofitable  or  losing  concern, 
it  is  a  eiga  that  it  was  useless  in  the  particular  instance,  and 
that  the  commodity  was  not  redundant  at  the  time  of  purchase, 
and  scarce  at  the  time  of  re-sale.    This  operation  has  also  been 
denominated,  with  much  propriety,  the  trade  of  re8erve.(c)  Where 
it  is  directed  to  the  buying  up  of  the  whole  of  an  article,  fi>r  the 
flake  of  exacting  an  exorbitant  monopc^y  price,  it  is  called  fire- 
MaJUiigf  which  is  happily  dilficult,  in^proportion  as  the  national 
commerce  is  extensive,  and,  cousequently,  the  commodities  in  cir- 
culation both  abundant  and  various. 

He  canying  trade,  as  Smith  calls  it,  consists  in  the  purchase 
of  goods  in  one  foreign  market  fi>r  re-sale  in  another  foreign 
market.  This  class  of  industry  is  beneficial  not  (mly  to  the  mer- 
chant that  practises  it,  but  also  to  the  two  nations  between  whom 
it  is  practised ;  and  that  for  reasons  which  have  been  explained 
while  treating  of  external  commerce.  The  carrying  trade  is  but 
little  suited  to  nations  possessed  of  small  capital,  whereof  the 
whole  is  wanted  to  give  activity  to  internal  industry,  which  is  al- 
ways entitled  to  the  preference.  The  Dutch  carry  it  on  in  ordi- 
nary times  with  advantage,  because  their  population  and  capital 
are  both  redundant,  (d)    The  French,  in  p^ce  time,  have  car« 


(a)  Doiumet.  (h)  OeiraU. 

(e)  Ctmm§K€  de  ruenfe.    There  it  no  corre>ponding  term  in  Engflith ;  it 
it  intelU^bfe  eDougii. 

id)  The  ctrrying  tnde  of  HoIUnd  ii  now  almost  extinct    In  ftct,  whe- 
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ried  mi  a  lucrative  canying  trade  between  the  diATent  porti  of 
the  Levant ;  because  adventurera  could  procure  advances  of  ca- 
pital on  better  terms  in  France  than  in  the  Levant,  and  were 
perhaps  less  exposed  to  the  oppression  of  the  detestable  govern- 
ment of  that  country*    They  have  since  been  supplanted  by 
other  nations,  whose  possession  of  the  carrying  trade  is  so  far 
from  being  an  injury  to  the  subjects  of  the  Porte,  that  it  actually 
keeps  alive  the  Uttle  remaioing  industiy  of  its  territories.    Some 
governments,  less  wise  in  this  particular  than  the  Turkish,  have 
interdicted  their  carrying  trade  to  foreign  adventurers.    If  the  na- 
tive traders  can  carry  on  the  transport  to  greater  profit  than  fo- 
reigners, there  is  no  occasion  to  exclude  the  latter ;  and,  if  it  can 
be  conducted  cheaper  by  foreigners,  their  exclusion  is  a  volunta- 
ry sacrifice  of  the  profit  of  employing  them.    An  example  will 
serve  to  elucidate  this  position.    The  freight  of  hemp  from  Riga 
to  Havre  costs  a  Dutch  skipper,  say  35  fr,  per  ton.    It  must  be 
taken  for  granted,  that  no  other  but  the  Dutchman  can  carry  it 
so  cheap.    He  makes  a  tender  to  the  French  government,  which 
is  a  consumer  of  Russian  hemp,  to  provide  tonnage  at  40  /r.  per 
ton^  thereby  obviously  securing  to  himself  a  profit  of  5  /r.  per 
ton.    Suppose  then,  that  the  French  government,  with  a  view  to 
favour  the  national  shipping,  prefers  to  employ  French  tonnage, 
which  can  not  be  navigated  for  less  than  50  fr.  per  ton,  or  55  jfr« 
allowing  the  same  profit  to  the  ship-owner — ^What  is  the  conse- 
quence ?    The  government  will  be  out  of  pocket  15  fr*  per  ton, 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  giving  a  profit  of  5  /r.  to  the  national 
ship  owners.    And,  as  none  but  the  individuals  of  the  nation  con- 
tribute towards  the  nation^  expenditure,  this  operation  will  have 
cost  to  one  class  of  Frenchmen  15  fr.  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
to  another  class  of  Frenchmen  a  profit  of  5  fr.  only.    However 
the  numbers  may  vary,  the  result  must  be  similar;  for  there  is 
but  one  fair  way  of  stating  the  account. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  caution  the  reader,  that  I  have 
throughout  been  xonsidering  maritime  industry  solely  in  its  rela- 
tion to  national  wealth.  Its  influence  upon  national  security  is 
another  thing.  The  art  of  navigation  is  an  expedient  of  war,  as 
well  as  of  commerce.  The  working  of  a  vessel  is  a  military 
manoeuvre ;  and  the  nation  c<»taining  the  larger  proportion  of 
seamen,  is,  therefore,  ceteris  parihusy  the  more  powerful  in  a  mi- 
litary point  of  view;  consequently,  political  and  military  consi- 
derations have  alwajrs  interfered  with  national  views  of  commerce, 
in  mattera  of  navigation ;  and  England,  in  passing  her  celebrated 
Navigation  Act,  interdicting  her  canying  trade  to  all  vessels,  the 

ther  or  no  it  be  suited  to  a  given  nation  at  a  given  time,  depends  npoQ  a 
great  variety  of  circumstances.  The  advantage  of  the  nentnl  oharaeter 
gave  a  very  large  proportion  of  it  for  some  years  to  the  Americaa  Union, 
though  notoriously  deficient  in  capital  for  the  purposes  of  internal  cultiva- 
tion,   T. 
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owners  and  at  least  thiee-fourths  of  the  crews  whereof  were  not 
British  subjects,  had  in  view,  not  so  much  the  profits  of  the  car- 
rying t^e,  as  the  increase  of  her  own  military  marine,  and  the 
diminution  of  that  of  the  other  powers,  especially  of  Holland, 
which  then  enjoyed  an  immense  carrying  trade,  and  was  the  chief 
object  of  English  jealousy. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied,  tibat  these  views  may  actuate  a  wise'na* 
tional  administration ;  assuming  always,  that  it  is  an  advantage 
to  one  nation  to  domineer  over  others.  But  these  political  dog- 
mas are  fiist  growing  obsolete.  Policy  will  some  day  or  other 
be  held  to  consist  in  coveting  the  pre-eminence  of  merit  rather 
than  of  force.  The  love  of  domination  never  attains  more  than 
a  fiictitious  elevation,  that  is  sure  to  make  enemies  of  all  its 
neighbours.  It  is  this  that  engenders  national  debt,  internal 
abuse,  tyranny  and  revolution ;  while  the  sense  of  mutual  inter- 
est begets  international  kindi^ss,  extends  the  sphere  of  useful 
intercourse,  and  leads  to  a  prosperity,  permanent,  because  it  is 
naturaL  (1) 


(1)  [Hie  opentkni  of  the  British  Navigatioii-actB,  like  all  other  rertrietiTe 
regqlationii,  hae  been  prejudicial  to  the  growth  of  national  wealth,  without,  at 
the  tame  time,  having  contributed,  in  any  degree  to  the  establishment  of  the 
BaTal  preponderance  of  Great  Britain.  **  If  it  can  be  made  to  appear,"  says 
a  highly  distinguiflhed  political  economist,  **  that  the  greater  wealth  which 
we  tDoold,  in  the  absence  of  these  laws,  have  possessed,  would  have  supplied 
ft  revenue  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  an  equal  number  of  seamen  m  the 
navy,  it  would  fisQow  that  we  are  no  gainers  by  these  acts ;  and  if  it  fur- 
ther  appear  that  this  additional  revenue  would  have  been  equal  to  the  main- 
tenance of  twice  or  three  times  as  many  seamen,  it  teould  be  clear  that  we  are 
lo9en  by  them.  It  is  acknowledged  by  many  of  the  advocates  for  these  hiws, 
that  thnr  tendency  has  not  been  to  increase  the  national  revenue,  but  in  some 
degree  the  reverse. 

**Oar  national  preponderance,^  says,  vre  believe  Sfr.  Homer,  **  rests  on  a 
v«fy  difibrent  bans.  Our  national  energ]^  and  wealth  originate  in  our  free- 
dom, and  m  that  eecority  of  property  wmch  is  its  happy  consequence,  l^e 
Bim^ier  of  our  seamen  in  merchant  shipping  is  owing  to  the  spirit  and  capi- 
tal of  our  traders,  and  to  our  ^eat  extent  c?  coast  The  magnitude  of  our 
navy  b  due  neither  to  navigation-acti,  nor  to  colonial  monopdies,  but  to  the 
reeooroes  of  an  industrious  country. 

**  How  difletent  are  the  ideas  suggested  by  such  observations,  from  the  nar- 
row theories  of  those  who  trace  our  naval  superiority  to  the  operation  of  a 
ftw  acts  of  Parliament !  They  remind  us  of  the  technical  philosophy  of  the  i 
judge,  who  gravely  ascribed  the  lamentable  prevalence  of  duelling,  not  to  the 
Tiofenoe  of  human  passions,  but  to  a  misapprehension  of  the  law  of  the  land ! 
Beddea,  cor  naval  jsreatness,  as  is  well  remarked  by  Dr.  Smith,  was  conspicu- 
ooe  beAra  onr  navigation  laws  vrere  framed.  It  existed  then,  as  it  had  done 
bc^bfe,  and  hae  done  since,  in  a  degree  commensurate  with  our  commerce,  and 
with  the  extent  of  onr  national  prosperity.  These  circumstances,  and  not 
navigation  laws,  will  be  fbmid  the  regulators  of  naval  power  in  all  countries. 
They  detemine'its  extent  among  the  Dutch,  to  whom,  even  in  the  season  of 
their  grealeet  strength,  navigation  bwa  were  entirely  unknown.**  Vide  Edin- 
bvghBflvieWfVoL  adv.  page  95.] 

AjmiCAN  EnrroR. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

OF  Tmt  TBASSFOBKATIOHS  imSEBeoiO  BT  CATITAL  IR  TBI  nXh 

OBX88  OF  FRODVCnOir. 

We  have  seen  above  (Chap,  iii.)  of  what  the  productive  cq>i- 
tal  of  a  nation  consists,  and  to  what  uses  it  is  applicable.  So 
much  it  was  necessary  to  specify,  in  enumerating  the  various 
means  of  production.  We  now  come  to  consider  and  examine, 
what  becomes  of  capital  in  the  progress  of  production,  and  how 
it  is  perpetuated  and  increased. 

To  avoid  fiitiguing  the  reader  with  abstract  speculation  I  shall 
begin  with  giving  examples,  which  I  shalf  take  from  every  day's 
experience  and  observation.  The  general  principles  will  follow  of 
themselves,  and  the  reader  will. immediately  see  their  applicability 
to  all  other  cases,  which  he  may  have  occasion  to  pronounce  a 
judgment  upon. 

When  the  land-owner  is  himself  the  cultivator,  he  must  pos- 
sess a  capital  over  and  above  the  value  of  his  land ;  that  is  to  say, 
value  to  some  amount  or  other  consisting,  in  the  first  place,  of 
clearance  of  the  ground,  together  with  works  and  erections 
thereon,  which  may  at  pleasure  be  looked  upon  as  part  of  the 
value  of  the  estate,  but  which  are,  nevertheless,  the  result  of  pre- 
vious human  exertion,  and  an  accession  to  the  original  value  of  the 
knd.* 

This  portion  of  his  capital  is  little  subject  to  wear  and  tear; 
trifling  occasional  repairs  will  preserve  it  entire.  If  the  cultivator 
obtain  from  the  annual  produce  wherewithal  to  effect  these  repairs, 
this  item  of  capital  is  Uiereby  preservable  in  perpetuity. 

Ploughs,  and  other  fkrming  implements  and  utensils,  together 
with  the  animals  employed  in  tillage,  form  another  item  of  the 
cultivator's  capital,  and  an  article  of  much  quicker  consumption, 
which,  however,  may  in  like  manner  be  kept  up  and  renovated,  as 
occasion  may  require,  at  the  expense  of  the  annual  produce  of  the 
concern,  and  thus  be  maintained  at  its  full  original  amount. 

Finally,  he  must  have  stores  of  various  kinds;  seeds  for  his 


*  Arthur  Yoong,  in  hii  View  9f  the  AgricuUure  cf  France^  makes  no 
mate  of  thii  item  of  capital  permanently  vetted  in  the  land  of  France  within 
it»  old  limits ;  bat  merely  reckons  it  to  be  less  than  the  capital  so  Tested  in 
England,  in  the  proportion  of  36  livreB  toumots  per  En^lisn  acre.  So  that, 
in  the  very  moderate  supposition,  that  half  as  much  capital  is  vested  in  per 
manent  amelioration  of  the  land  in  France  as  in  England,  the  capital  so  vest- 
ed in  Old  France,  reckoned  at  36 /rones,  per  acre,  would  amount,  upon  131 
millionB  of  acres,  to  4716  millions  of  f ranee  for  this  item  of  French  capital 
alone. 
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ground,  provisions,  fedder  for  his  cattle,  and  food  as  well  as  mo- 
ney for  his  labourers'  wages,  du:.*  Observe,  that  this  branch  of 
capital  is  totally  decomposed  once  in  the  course  of  the  year  at  least ; 
and  sometimes  three  or  four  times  over.  The  money,  grain  and 
provisions  of  every  description,  disappear  altogether ;  but  so  it  must 
necessarily  be ,  and  yet  not  an  atom  of  the  capital  is  lost,  if  the 
cohivator,  after  abstracting  from  |he  produce  a  foir  allowance  for 
the  productive  service  of  his  land  (rent,)  for  the  productive  seiv 
vice  of  the  capital  embarked  (interest,)  and  for  the  productive  ser- 
vice of  the  perBomd  labour  that  has  set  the  whole  in  motion  (wages,) 
eontrive  to  make  the  annual  produce  retrace  the  outlay  of  money, 
seed,  live  stock,  ^•,  even  to  the  article  of  manure,  so  as  to  put 
himself  in  possession  of  a  value  equal  to  what  he  started  with  the 
preceding  year. 

Thus  we  find,  that  capital  may  yet  be  kept  up,  though  almost 
every  part  of  it  have  undergone  some  change,  and  many  parts  be 
completely  annihilated ;  for,  indeed,  capital  consists  not  in  this  or 
that  commodity  or  substance,  but  in  its  value. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  conceive,  that  if  the  estate  be  sufficiently 
extensive,  and  managed  with  order,  economy,  and  intelligence, 
the  profits  of  the  cultivator  may  enable  him  to  lay  by  a  surplus, 
afVer  replacing  the  entire  value  of  his  capital,  and  defraying  the 
expenses  of  himself  and  family.  The  mode  of  disposing  oif  this 
surplus  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  community,  and  will 
be  treated  of  in  the  next  chapter.  Ail  that  is  at  present  necessa- 
ry is,  to  impress  a  clear  conviction,  that  the  value  of  capital, 
though  consumed,  is  yet  not  destroyed,  wherever  it  has  been 
consumed  in  such  way  as  to  reproduce  itself;  and  that  a  concern 
may  go  on  forever,  and  annually  render  a  new  product  with  the 
same  capital,  although  that  capital  be  in  a  perpetual  course  of  con- 
sumption. 

After  tracing  capital  through  its  various  transformatiixis  in  the 
department  of  agriculture,  it  will  be  easy  to  follow  its  transfor- 
mations in  the  other  two  departments  of  manufiicture  and  com* 
merce. 

In  manufiicture,  as  well  as  agriculture,  there  are  some  branches 
of  capital  that  last  for  years;  buildings  and  fixtures  for  instance, 
machinery  and  some  kinds  of  tools ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  lose 
their  form  entirely ;  the  oil  and  pot-ash  used  by  soap  makers  cease 
to  be  oil  and  pot-a^  when  they  assume  the  form  of  soap.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  drugs  employed  in  dyeing  indigo  cease  to  be 

•  The  iame  writer  (Toinifir)  ©»timate«,  that  in  France,  theee  twolaA  itemt 
ef  c^tal,  ris.  ijopleinents,  beaeU  of  husbandrv,  atorea  of  proviaiom,  &^  may 
ba  aet  down  at  ^frane$  per  acre,  one  acre  with  another ;  making  an  afiegalo 
of  6988  milliona/rafkra ;  which,  added  to  the  former  eatimate,  ahows  a  total  of 
11,000  millbna  of  jVanca,  capital  engaged  in  the  arricnltaral  induatry  of  (Md 
France.'  He  eatimatea  the  aamo  itenui  of  capital  in  JBngland  at  twice  Si  mnch 
per  acre. 

15 
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Brazilwood  or  anoatto,  as  the  caae  may  be,  and  are  incorporated 
with  the  fiibric  they  are  employed  in  colouring.  And  ao  of  the 
wuea  and  maintenance  of  the  labourer*. 

&  commerce,  almost  the  whole  capital  undergoes  complete 
transmutation,  and  many  items  of  it  several  times  in  the  coune 
of  a  year.  A  merchant  exchanges  his  specie  for  wooUens  or 
jewellery,  which  is  one  change  dt  form.  He  ships  them  for 
T\iricey,  and  on  the  vojrage,  some  more  of  his  money  is  convert* 
ed  into  the  wages  of  thecrew.  The  cargo  arrives  at  Constanti* 
nople,  where  he  sells  the  investment  to  the  wholesale  dealers, 
who  pay  him  in  bills  upon  Smyrna,  which  is  a  second  metamor- 
phosis ;  the  capital  embarked  is  now  in  the  shape  of  bills,  which 
he  makes  use  of  in  the  purchase  of  cotton  at  Smyrna;  a  third  trans- 
formation. The  cotton  is  shipped  for  France  and  sold  there, 
which  comfrfetes  thefiNirthchajageofform;  thus  reproducing  the 
capital,  moat  probably  with  profit,  under  its  original  shape  of  French 
coin. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  objects  capable  of  acting  the  pari  of  ca- 
pital are  innumerable.  If,  at  any  given  period,  one  wished  to 
know  what  the  capital  of  a  nation  consisted  of,  it  would  be  found 
composed  of  an  infinity  of  objects,  commodities  and  substances, 
of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  guess  the  aggregate  value  with 
any  tolerable  accuracy,  and  of  which  some  are  situated  many 
thousand  leagues  firom  its  frontiers.  At  the  same  time,  it  appears 
that  the  most  insignificant  and  perishable  articles  are  a  part,  and 
often  a  very  important  part  too,  of  the  national  capital ;  that  al- 
though the  items  of  capital  are  in  a  omtinual  course  of  consump- 
tion  and  decomposition,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  capital  it- 
self is  destroyed  and  consumed,  provided  that  its  value  be  preserved 
in  some  other  shape ;  consequently,  that  the  introduction  or  import 
of  the  vilest  and  most  perishable  commodities  may  be  just  as  pro- 
fitable, as  that  of  the  moat  costly  and  durable---gokl  or  silver ; 
that,  in  fiu:t,  the  ibrmer,  are  more  profitable  the  instant  they  are 
more  sought  after;  that  the  producers  themselves  are  the  onlv  com* 
potent  jtidges  of  the  transformation,  export,  and  import,  m  these 
various  matters  and  commodities ;  and  that  every  government  which 
interferes,  every  system  calculated  to  influence  production,  can  on- 
ly do  mischief. 

There  are  concerns,  in  which  the  capital  is  completely  reno- 
vated, and  the  work  of  production  begun  afresh,  several  times  in 
the  year.  An  openOion  of  manufiu;ture,  that  can  be  perfected 
and  the  product  sold  in  three  months,  will  admit  of  the  capital 
being  turned  to  account  annually  four  times.  It  may  be  suppos- 
ed that  the  profit  each  time  is  less  than  when  the  capital  is  turn- 
ed but  once  in  twelve  months.  Were  it  otherwise,  there  would 
be  four  times  the  profit  gained ;  an  advantage  that  would  soon 
attract  an  overthrow  of  capital  in  this  particular  channel,  and 
lower  the  profit  by  competition.     On  the  other  hand,  products 
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that  it  requires  more  than  a  year  to  perfect,  such  as  leather, 
must,  over  and  above  the  original  capital,  yield  the  profits  of 
more  than  one  year;  otherwise,  who  could  undertake  to  raise 
them? 

In  the  trade  of  Europe  with  China  .and  the  East  Indies,  the  ca- 
pital embarked  is  two  or  three  years  before  its  return.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  in  commerce  or  in  manu&cture,  any  more  than  in  agri- 
culture, which  has  been  cited  as  an  example,  that  the  capital 
should  be  realized  in  the  form  of  money,  to  be  entirely  replaced. 
Merchants  and  manufii^cturers,  for  the  most  part,  realize  in  this 
way  the  whole  of  their  capital  but  once  in  their  lives,  and  that  is 
when  they  wind  up  and  leave  c^  business.  Yet  they  are  at  no 
loss  to  discover  at  any  time  whether  their  capital  be  enlarged  or 
diminished,  by  referring  to  the  inventory  of  their  assets  for  the 
time  being. 

Hie  capital  employed  on  a  productive  operation  is  always  a 
mere. advance  made  for  payment  of  productive  services,  and  re- 
imbursed by  the  value  of  their  resulting  product. 

The  miner  extracts  the  ore  from  t  ne  bowels  of  the  earth ;  the 
iron-founder  pays  him  for  iL  Here  ends  the  miner's  production, 
which  is  paid  for  by  an  advance  out  of  the  capital  of  the  iron- 
fbunder*  TtuB  latter  next  smelts  the  ore,  refines  and  makes  it 
into  steel,  which  he  sells  to  the  cutlen  thus  is  the  production  of  the 
founder  paid,  and  his  advance  reimbursed  by  a  second  advance  on 
the  part  of  the  cutler,  made  in  the  price  for  the  steel.  This  again 
the  cutler  wnrka  up  into  razor-blades,  the  price  for  which  replaces 
his  advance  of  capital,  and  at  the  same  time  pajs  for  his  produc- 
tive agency. 

It  is  manifest,  then,  that  the  value  of  the  ultimate  product,  m- 
soT'bihdes,  has  been  sufficient  to  replace  all  the  capital  suc- 
ceflstvely  eoqiloyed  in  its  production,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
pay  for  the  productiim  itself;  or  rather,  that  the  successive  advan- 
ces of  capital  have  paid  for  the  productive  services,  and  the 
price  of  the  product  has  reimbursed  those  advances;  which  is 
precisely  the  same  thing  as  if  the  aggregate  or  gross  value  of  the 
product  had  gone  immediately  to  defray  the  charges  of  its  pro- 
duction. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OF  TBE  FORMATION  AUD  KULTIFLICATION  OF  CAPirAL. 

In  the  foregoing  chapter,  I  have  shown  how  productive  capi- 
tal, though  kept  dimng  the  progress  of  production,  in  a  continual 
state  of  emfriloymeiit,  and  subject  to  perpetual  change  and  wear. 
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is  3r6t  ultimately  reproduced  in  foil  value,  when  the  buainesB  of  pro* 
d|ictioD  is  St  an  end.  Since,  then,  wealth  consists  in  the  value  of 
matter  or  substance,  not  in  the  substance  or  matter  itself,  I  trust 
my  readers  have  clearly  comprehended,  that  the  productive  capital 
employed,  notwithstanding  its  frequent  transmutations,  is  all  the 
wlule  the  same  capital. 

It  will  be  conceived  with  equal  fiicility,  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
value  produced  has  replaced  the  value  consumed,  that  produced 
value  may  be  equal,  inferior,  or  superior  in  amount,  to  the  value  con- 
sumed,  acc6rding  to  circumstances.  If  equal,  the  capital,  has  been 
merely  replaced  and  kept  up ;  if  inferior,  the  capital  has  been  en- 
croached  upon ;  but  if  superior,  there  has  been  an  actual  increase 
and  aecessicHi  of  capital.  This  is  precisely  the  point  to  which  we 
traced  the  cultivator,  cited  by  way  of  an  example  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  We  supposed  him,  after  the  complete  re-estabtishment  of 
his  capital,  so  as  to  put  him  in  a  condition  to  begin  the  new  year's 
cultivation  with  equal  means  at  his  dispotal,  to  have  netted  a  sur« 
plus  produce  beyond  his  consumpti<m  of  some  value  or  other ;  say 
of  1000  crowns. 

Now,  let  us  observe  the  various  methods,  in  which  he  may 
dispose  of  this  surplus  of  1000  crowns;  for  simple  as  the  matter 
may  appear  to  be,  there  is  no  point  upon  which  more  error  has 
prevailed,  or  which  has  greater  influence  upon  the  condition  of 
mankind. 

Whatever  kind  of  produce  this  surplus,  which  we  have  valued  at 
1000  crowns,  may  consist  of,  the  owner  may  exchange  it  for  gold 
Or  silver  specie,  and  bury  it  in  the  earth  till  he  wants  it  again. 
Does  the  national  capital  sufifer  a  loss  of  1000  crowns  hy  this  ope- 
ration ?  Certainly  not ;  for  we  have  just  seen,  that  the  value  of  that 
capital  was  before  c<»npletely  replaced.  Has  any  one  been  injured 
to  that  amount  7  Ify  no  means ;  for  he  has  neither  robbed  nor  dieaT>^ 
ed  any  body,  and  has  received  no  value  whatever,  without  giving 
an  equivalent.  It  may  be  said  perhaps,  he  has  given  wheat  in  ex- 
change for  the  crowns  he  has  thus  buried,  which  wheat  was  very 
so(Mi  consumed ;  ytet  the  1000  crowns  still  continue  withdrawn  from 
the  capital  of  the  community.  But  I  trust  it  will  be  recollected, 
that  wheat  as  well  as  silver  or  gold,  may  compose  a  part  of  the  na« 
ti<mal  capital;  indeed,  we  have  seen  that  national  capital  must 
necessarily  consist,  in  a  grert  measure,  of  wheat  and  such  like  sub- 
stances, liable  to  either  partial  or  total  consumption  without  any 
diminution  of  capital  thereupon ;  for,  in  short,  that  reproduction 
completely  replaces  the  value  consumed,  including  the  profits  of 
the  producers,  whose  productive  agency  is  part  of  the  vulue  con- 
sumed. Wherefore,  the  instant  that  the  cultivator  has  fiilly  repla- 
ced his  capital,  and  begins  again  with  the  same  means  as  before, 
the  1000  crowns  may  be  thrown  into  the  sea  without  reducing  the 
natioaal  capital. 

But  let  us  trace  the  disposal  of  this  suiphis  of  1000  crowns  to 
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every  imagiiiable  desUnation. — Suppose,  for  instance,  that  in- 
stead ol  being  boned,  they  have  been  spent  by  the  cultivator 
upon  an  elegant  entertainment.  In  this  case,  this  whole  value 
has  been  destroyed  in  an  afternoon ;  a  sumptuous  feast,  a  ball, 
and  fireworks,  will  have  swallowed  up  the  whole.  The  value 
thus  destroyed  exists  no  longer  in  the  community;  it  no  longer 
forms  an  item  in  the  ag^gate  of  wealth ;  for  those  persons, 
into  whose  hands  the  identicid  pieces  of  silver  have  come,  have 
given  an  equivalent  in  wines,  refreshments,  eatables,  gunpowder, 
te.,  all  which  values  are  reduced  to  nothing;  the  g^ss  na- 
tionai  capital,  however,  is  no  more  diminished  in  this  case  than 
in  the  former.  A  surplus  value  had  been  produced ;  and  this  sur- 
plus is  all  that  has  been  destroyed,  so  that  things  remain  just  as 
th^  were. 

Again,  suppose  these  1000  crowns  to  have  been  ^nt  in  the  pur- 
chase cf  fiiniiture,  plate,  or  linen.  Still  there  is  no  reduction  of 
national  productive  capital ;  although  it  must  be  allowed  there  is 
no  accession ;  for  in  this  case,  nothing  more  is  gained  than  the 
additiooal  comforts  the  cultivator  and  his  fomily  derive  from  the 
newly  purchased  moveables. 

Fourthly  and  lastly,  suppose  the  cultivator  to  add  this  excess 
of  1000  crowns  to  hu  productive  capital,  that  is  to  say,  to  re-em- 
ploy it  in  increasing  the  productive  powers  of  his  farm  as  circum- 
stances may  require,  in  the  purchase  of  more  beasts  of  husband- 
ry, or  the  hire  and  support  of  more  labourers;  and  in  consequence, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  gather  produce  enough  to  replace 
the  full  value  of  the  1000  crowns,  with  a  profit,  in  such  manner  as 
to  make  them  capable  of  yielding  a  fresh  product  the  year  after, 
and  so  on  every  year  to  eternity.  It  is  then,  and  then  only,  that 
the  productive  capital  of  the  community  is  reaUy  augmented  to 
that  extent. 

It  must  on  no  account  be  overlooked^.thai*  Ja-ono -way-or 
other^  a  saving  -such  as  that  we  have  been  speaking  o^  whether 
expcnided  productively  or  unproductively,  still  is  in  all  cases  ex- 
pended and  consumed ;  and  this  is  a  truth,  that  must  remove  a  no- 
tion extremely  false,  though  very  much  in  vogue — ^namely,  that 
saving  limits  and  injures  consumption.  No  act  of  j^ying^jiuh-^ 
tracts  in  the  least  from  consumption,  prdvidc?  tlie  Ihmg  saved  he 
i^iuveWlidor  restored  to  productive  .grnployixicot.  On  the  con- 
irary,  li  gives  tise  io  a  consumption  perpetually  renovated  and  recur- 
ring; whereas  there  is  no  repetition  of  an  unproductive  con- 
sumption, (a) 


} 


ii  alrMdy  too  inert  fiir  the  btereiti  of  prodaction. 
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It  must  be  obsenred  too^  that  the  fonn  in  which  the  value 
saved,  is  so  saved  and  re-employed  productively,  makes  no  es- 
sential difference.  The  saving  is  made  with  more  or  less  ad- 
vantage, according  to  the  circumstances  and  intelligence  of  the 
person  making  it.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  this  portion  of 
capital  should  not  have  been  accumulated,  without  ever  having 
for  a  moment  assumed  the  form  of  specie.  •  It  may  be,  that  an 
actual  product  of  the  farm  lias  been  saved  and  resown  or  planted, 
withput  having  undergone  any  transmutation ;  perhaps  the  wood, 
that  might  have  been  used  as  firing  to  warm  superfluous  apart- 
ments, may  have  been  converted  into  pailings  or  other  carpen- 
ter's work;  and  what  was  cut  down  in  the  first  instance  as  an 
•  item  of  revenue,  be  so  employed,  as  to  become  an  item  of  capi- 
tal. 

Now,  the  only  way  of  augmenting  the  productive  capital  of 
individuals,  as  well  as  the  aggregate  productive  capital  of  the 
community,  is  by  this  process  of  saving ;  in  other  words,  of  re- 
emyloying  in  production  more  products  created  than  have  been 
consumed  in  their  creation.    Productive  capital  can  not  be  accu- 

M  the  detire  ef  aocnmnlatioQ  ia  the  direct  opponte  of  that  of  coniampCiaii,  it 
must  of  neoeasity  be  mjonous  in  the  highest  degree.  On  these  pinciples,  it 
might  be  proved  without  difficulty,  that  the  prodigality  of  public  anUiority, 
war,  or  the  poor  law  of  England,  is  a  national  benefit :  for  all  of  them  stimu- 
late oonsumption.  Indeed  they  leave  their  readers  to  draw  this  inevitabla 
conclusion ;  for  they  maintain  in  plain  terms,  that  the  enlargement  of  tho 
prodttctiye  powers  of  man,  by  the  use  of  machinery  or  otherwise,  makes  the 
existence  of  unproductive  consumers  a  matter,  not  of  mere  possibility  or 
probability,  but  of  actual  necessity  and  expedience.  (Vide  Sumondi,  Nouv* 
Prin,  liv.  u.  c  3.  and  liv.  iy.  c.  4.  •  MaJthus,  Prin.  of  PoL  Eean,)  These 
mn-^itng  would  justify  the  prodigality  of  Louia  XIV.  df  France,  and  of  the 
Pitt  ayatem  of  England.  But  fortanaiely  they  are  erroneooa ;  and  if  the 
contrary  piinciplea  laid  down  by  our  author  here  and  infrd^  Chap.  15,  needed 
AirUier  illuatration  or 'support  tney  have  been  rendered  still  more  clear  and 
oonvhiciiig  by  hia  recent  LeUre»  d  M.  Malthua* — ^It  ia  true,  that  the  en^ 
largement  of  productive  power  naturally  leada  to  the  multiplication  of  unpro- 
ductive consumers :  why?  because  the  desire  of  barren  consumption,  instead 
of  being  inert,  is  always  active  in  the  human  breast  But  that  multiplication 
is  not  necessary ;  for  the  consumer  may  be  made  a  producer,  if  not  of  matfr> 
rial,  bX  least  of  immaterial  products,  which  latter  are  capable  of  infinitely 
more  multiplication  and  variety,  as  well  aa  of  more  general  diffhaion  than  ma- 
terial producta.  While  this  field  remams  open^a  national^  a<<mint«tfy^u»» 
never  need  des^w  of* Jading  occupation  for  the  human  labour  supplanted  ny 
JBSiS^iietfT'^AaS  whiTiS  fRe  "parMmony  of  modem  days  ?  "  It  is  noi  Ilia 
^ar&g^  of  coin  or  other  valuables,  which,  though  as  our  author  observea, 
H  anbtracte  nothing  firom  the  national  capital,  ia  yet  a  aocial  mischief  be- 
cause it  suspends  the  utility  of  ^  an  existing  product,  or  at  any  rate,  prevents  it 
fiDm  yielding  the  human  gratification,  wciich  ite  barren  conaumption  would 
afbrd.  The  accumulationB  of  the  miser  are  now  either  veated  in  reprodue- 
tion' which  ia  beneficial;  or  in  the  ownerahip  of  the  aouroes  of  proauction, 
land,  &&,&€.  which  it  matters  not  to  public  wealth  who  may  bo  possessed 
of|  or  in  the  incumbrances  of  those  sources,  mortgages,  national  funds,  Ac 
Slc^  which  are  but^'Mtions  of  that  ownership,  and  to  which  the  same  obser* 
vatkm  applies    T.  7 
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mulated  by  the  mere  scraping  together  of  values  without  conaum* 
iDg  them ;  nor  any  otherwise,  than  by  withdrawing  them  from  un- 
productivey  and  devoting  them  to  reproductive  consumption. 
There  is  nothing  odious  in  the  real  picture  of  the  accumulati<»i  of 
capital ;  we  shall  presently  see  its  happy  consequences. 

The  form  under  which  national  capital  is  accumulated,  is  com- 
monly determined  by  the  respective  geographical  position,  the  mo- 
ral character,  and  the  pecuUar  wants  of  each  nation. — ^The  ac- 
cumulations of  a  society  in  its  early  stages  consist,  for  the  most 
part,  of  buildings,  implements  of  husbandry,  live-stock,  improve- 
ments of  land ;  those  of  a  manu&cturing  people  chiefly  of  raw 
materials,  or  such  as  are  still  in  the  hands  of  its  workmen,  in  a 
more  or  less  finished  state ;  and  in  some  part,  of  the  necessaiy 
manu&cturing  tools  and  machinery.  In  a  nation  devoted  to  com- 
merce, capital  is  mostly  accumulated  in  the  form  of  wrought  or 
unwrought  goods,  that  have  been  bought  by  the  merchant  for  the 
purpose  of  re-sale. 

A  nation  that  directs  its  energies  at  the  same  time  to  all  three 
branches  of  industry,  agriculture,  manu&cture,  and  commerce, 
has  a  capital  compound^  of  all  these  di^rent  classes  of  produce, 
of  that  surprising  quantity  of  stores  of  every  kind,  that  we  find 
civilized  society  actually  possessed  of;  which,  by  the  intelligent 
use  that  is  made  of  them,  are  constantly  renovated  or  even  in- 
creased, in  spite  of  their  enormous  consumption,  provided  that  the 
industry  of  the  community  produce  more  than  is  destroyed  by  its 
consumption. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  each  nation  has  produced  and  laid 
by  the  identical  article  that  composes  its  actual  capital* — ^Values,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  have  been  produced  and  laid  by ;  and  these,  by 
various  transmutations,  have  assumed  the  form  most  convenient  for 
the  time  being.  A  bushel  of  wheat  saved  will  feed  a  mason  as 
well  as  a  worker  in  embroidery. — ^In  the  one  case,  the  bushel  of 
wheat  will  be  reproduced  in  the  shape  of  the  masonry  of  a  house ;  in 
the  other,  under  that  of  a  laced  suit. 

Every  adventurer  in  industry,  that  has  a  capital  of  his  own  em- 
barked in  it,  has  ready  means  of  employing  his  saving  pro- 
ductively; if  engaged  in  husbandly,  he  buys  fresh  parcels  of 
land ;  or,  by  judicious  outlays  and  improvements,  augments  the 
productive  powers  of  what  already  belongs  to  him ;  if  in  trade, 
he  bu3r8  and  sells  a  greater  quantity  of  merchandise.  Capitalists 
have  nearly  the  same  advantage :  they  invest  their  whole  savings 
in  the  same  manner  as  their  former  capital  is  invested,  and  in- 
crease it  pro  tantoy  or  look  out  for  new  ways  of  investment,  which 
they  are  at  no  loss  to  discover ;  for  the  moment  they  are  known 
to  be  possessed  of  loose  funds,  they  seldom  have  to  wait  for  pro- 
positions for  the  employment  of  them ;  whereas  the  proprietors 
of  lands  let  out  to  &rm,  and  individuals  that  live  upon  fued  in- 
come, or  the  wages  of  their  personal  labour,  have  not  equal 
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fecilhy  in  the  advantageous  diqxxnl  of  their  savings,  and  can  sal* 
dom  invest  them  till  they  amount  to  a  good  round  sum.  Many 
savings  are  therefore  consumed,  that  might  otherwise  have  swelled 
the  capitals  of  individuals,  and  consequently  of  the  nation  at  large* 
Banks  and  associations,  whose  ohject  is  to  receive,  collect,  and 
turn  to  profit  the  small  savings  of  individuals,  are  consequently 
very  favourable  to  the  multiplication  of  capital,  whenever  they  are 
perfectly  secure. 

The  increase  of  cafMtal  is  naturally  alow  of  progress:  lor  it 
can  never  take  place  without  actual  production  of  value,  and  the 
creation  of  value  is  the  work  of  time  and  labour,  besides  other 
ingredients.*  Since  the  producers  are  compelled  to  consume  val* 
ues  all  the  while  they  are  engaged  in  the  creation  of  fresh  ones, 
the  utmost  they  can  accumukite,  that  is  to  say,  add  to  reproduc- 
tive capital,  is  the  value  Ihey  produce  beyond  what  they  consume ; 
and  the  sum  of  this  surplus  is  all  the  additional  wealth  that  the 
public  or  individuals  can  acquire.  The  more  values  are  saved 
and  reproductively  employed  in  the  year,  the  nx>re  rapid  is  the  na^ 
tional  progress  towards  prosperity,  its  ci^iital  is  swelled,  a  larger 
quantity  of  industry  is  set  in  moticm,  and  saving  becomes  more 
and  more  practicable,  because  the  additional  capital  and  industry 
are  additional  means  of  production. 

Every  saving  or  increase  of  capital  lays  the  groundwork  of  « 
perpetual  annusd  profit,  not  only  to  the  saver  himself,  but  likewise 
to  all  tliose  whose  industry  is  set  in  motion  by  this  item  of  new  cap- 
ital. It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  celebrated  Adam  Smith  likens 
the  frugal  man,  who  enlarges  his  productive  capital  but  in  a  soli- 
tary instance,  to  the  founder  of  an  alms-house  for  the  perpetual 
supporiof  a  body  of  labouring  persons  upon  the  fruits  of  their 
own  labour ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  compares  the  prodigal  that 
encroaches  upon  his  capital,  to  the  roguish  steward  that  should 
squander  the  funds  of  a  charitable  institution,  and  leave  destitute, 
not  merely  those  that  derived  present  subsistence  from  it,  but  like- 
wise all  who  might  derive  it  hereafter.  He  pronounces  without 
reserve  every  prodigal  to  be  a  public  pest,  and  every  careful  and 
frugal  person  to  be  a  benefact<»-  of  society .f. 

*  The  sATingB  of  a  rich  contractor,  of  a  swindler  or  cheat,  of  a  royal  fiu 
Toorite,  aatorated  with  granta,  penaionB,  and  unmerited  emoluments,  are 
actual  accumulations  of  capital,  and  are  sometimes  made  with  facility 
enough.  But  the  values  thus  amassed  by  a  privileged  few,  arc,  in  reality,  the 
product  of  the  labour,  capital  and  land,  of  numbers,  who  might,  themselves 
have  made  the  saving,  and  turned  it  to  their  own  account,  but  for  the  spolia* 
tion  of  injustice,  fraud,  or  violence. 

f  Wealth  of  Nations^  b.  il.  c  3.  Lord  Lauderdale,  in  a  work  entitled, 
*^  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Oriein  ef  Public  Wealth;^  has  proved  to  his 
own  conviction,  in  opposition  to  Smith,  that  the  accumulation  of  capital  is 
adverse  to  the  increase  of  wealth  :  grounding  his  argument  on  the  position 
that  such  accumulation  withdraws  from  circulation  values  which  would  be 
serviceable  to  industry.  But  this  position  is  untenable  Neither  productive 
capital,  nor  the  additions  made  to  it,  arc  withdiawn  from  circulation  ;  otiicr- 
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](jt  is  foitimate,  that  self  interest  is  sJiways  on  the  watch  to  pre- 
serve the  cajHtal  of  individuals ;  and  that  capital  can  at  no  time 
be  vithdiaum  from  productive  eidbloyment,  without  a  proportionate 
loss  Qt  revenue* 
"'^^mifli  IS  or  opinion,  that,  in  every  country,  the  profusion  and 
ignorance  of  individuals  and  of  the  public  authorities,  is  more 
than  compensated  by  the  prevalent  frugality  of  the  people  at 
large,  and  by  their  careful  attention  to  their  own  interests.*  At 
least  it  seems  undeniable,  that  almost  all  the  nations  oi  Europe 
are  at  this  moment  advancing  in  opulence;  which  could  not  be 
the  case,  unless  efich  of  ihem,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  produced 
more  than  it  consumed  unproductively.f  Even  tne  revolutions 
of  modem  tinl^  appear  to  have  been  rather  &vourable  than 
otherwise  to  the  progress  of  opulence ;  fpr  they  are  no  longer, 
as  in  ancient  days,  followed  by  continued  hostile  invasion,  or 
universal  and  protracted  piUage ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  have  eommcxdy  overthrown  the  barriers  of  prejudice,  and 
op^ied  a  wider  field  for  talent  and  enterprise.  But  it  is  still  a 
question,  whether  this  frugality,  which  Smith  gives  individuals 
credit  for,  be  not,  in  the  most  numerous  classes  of  aociety,  a 
forced  consequence  -  of  a  vicious  political  organization.  It  is 
true,  that  those  classes  receive  their  fair  prc^portion  of  the  gross 
produce,  in  return  for  their  productive  exertions.  How  many 
individuals  live  in  constant  penury,  in  the  countries  considered 

win  they  would  remain  Snaotlve,  and  yield  no  profit  whatever.  On  the  con- 
trary, ihi^  adfenturer  in  mdu«try,  who  makes  un  of  it,  emplovs,  dispooes  o^ 
and  wholly  oonsiimes  it,  but  in  a  way  that  re-producea  it,  axidlnat  with  profit. 
I  have  noted  this  error  of  his  lordahip,  because  it  has  been  made  the  basis  of 
other  works  on  political  economy,  which  abomid  in  false  conclusions,  having 
■et  out  on  this  false  principle. 

•  Weaiih  of  Natimu,  h,  lie.  3. 

t  Except  during  the  continuance  of  ruinous  wars,  or  excessive  public  extra- 
vagance, such  as  occurred  in  France  under  the  domination  of  Napoleon.  It 
can  not  be  doubted,  that,  at  that  disastrous  period  of  her  history,  even  in  the 
moments  of  her  most  brilliant  military  successes,  the  amount  of  capital  dilapi- 
dated, exceeded  the  aggregate  of  saving  Requisitions  and  the  havoc  of  war, 
in  addition  to  the  compulMiry  expenditure  of  mdividuals,  and  the  pressure  of  * 
exorbataid  taxation,  must  unquestionably  have  destroyed  more  values,  than 
the  exertions  of  individual  economy  could  devote  to  reproductive  invcptment. 
The  Mvereign,  wholly  ignorant  of  political  economy  hinoself,  and  consequently 
■ilecting  to  despise  its  suggestions,  encouraged  his  courtiers,  like  himself^  to 
■quander  the  enormous  revenues  derived  from  his  favour,  in  the  apprehension 
that  wealth  might  make  them  independent,  (a) 


(«)  Whatever  might  be  her  momentary  losses,  France  is  rapidly  recovering; 
while  her  rival  continues  so  exhausted,  that  there  are  serious  doubts,  whether 
Ae  win  have  strength  to  carry  her  through.  During  the  war,  her  savings 
eertainly  exceeded  her  expenditure,  and  her  productive  means  were  progres- 
•ivdy  expending.  With  a  reduced  expenditure.  And  the  same  productive 
"Kana,  it  is  now  very  doubtful,  whether  her  production  be  not  actually  on  the 
^BcliiM-  According  to  our  author's  principles,  this  must  be  the  fault  of  her 
rulers.    T. 
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as  the  most  wealthy !  How  many  fiunilies  are  there,  both  in 
town  and  country,  whose  whole'  existence  is  a  succession  of  pri- 
vations; who,  with  every  thing  around  them  to  awaken  their 
desires,  are  reduced  to  the  satis&ction  of  the  very  lowest  wants, 
as  if  they  lived  in  an  age  of  the  grossest  barbarism'  and  national 
poverty ! 

Thus  I  am  forced  to  infer,  that,  though  unquestionably  there 
is  an  annual  saving  of  produce  in  almost  all  the  nations  of  Eu» 
rope,  this  saving  is  extorted  much  more  commonly  from  urgent 
and  natural  wants,  than  from  the  consumption  of  auperfluities, 
to  which  policy  and  humanity  would  hope  to  trace  it.  Whence 
arises  a  strong  suspicion  of  some  radical  defect  in  the  poRcy  and 
mTemal  economical  systems  of  mbs't  oflheir  guve iniiimUiii  ^^ 
'^'~Agalh;  SmiQi'  thinks  that  the  modems  are  indebted  ibr  their 
comparative  opulence,  rather  to  the  prevalence  of  individual  frii- 
gaUty,  than  to  the  enlargement  of  productive  power.  I  admity 
that  some  absurd  kinds  of  profiisiofi  are  more  rare  now-a-days 
than  formerly  ;*  but  it  should  be  recollected,  that  such  profusion 
can  never  be  practised,  except  by  a  tery  small  number  of  per« 
eons ;  and  if  we  take  the  pains  to  consider  how  widely  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  more  abundant  and  varied  consumption  is  difiitted, 
particularly  among  the  middle*  classes  of  society,  I  think  it  Will 
be  found,  that  consumption  and  frugality  have  increased  both 
together ;  for  they  are  by  no  means  incompatiUe.  How  many 
concerns  are  there  in  every  branch  of  industry,  that,  in  times  of 
prosperity,  yield  enough  produce  to  the  adventurers  to  enable 
them  to  enlarge-  both  their  expenses  and  their  savings?  WhAt 
is  true  of  one  particular  concern,  may  possibly  be  true  of  the  na- 
tional production  in  the  aggregate.  The  wealth  of  France  waa 
progressively  increasing  during  the  first  ferty  years  of  the  i^ign 

*  It  b  not,  however,  to  be  lappoeed,  that  the  internal  economy  of  ancient 
and  of  modem  states  is  so  wid^y  different  as  some  may  be  led  to  imagine. 
There  is  a  striking  similarity  between  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  opolent  cities  of 
Tyre,  Carthage,  and  Alexandria,  and  those  of  the  Venetian,  Florentine, 
Genoese,  and  Dutch  republics.  Ths  same  cause  must  ever  be  attended  with 
the  same  eflfoct  We  read  of  the  wonderM  riches  of  Crcesus,  king  of  Lvdia, 
even  before  his  conquest  of  some  neighbouring  states:  whence  we  may  infer, 
that  the  Lydisns  were  an  industrious  and  frugal  people:  for  a  king  can  draw 
his  resources  solely  from  his  subjects.  The  dry  study  of  political  economy  wouM 
lead  to  this  inference;  but  it  happens  to  be  also  confirmed  by  the  historical 
testimony  of  Justin,  who  calls  the  Lydians  a  people  once  powerful  in  the  re- 
sources of  industry;  {gens  indusiria  quondam  paiens;)  and  gives  a  notion  of 
their  enterprising  character,  when  he  tells  us,  that  Cyrus  did  not  complete 
their  subjugation,  until  he  bad  habituated  them  to  indolence,  gaming,  and  de- 
bauchery. (Ju89ique  e4uponia8  ti  ludicraa  artes  et  lenocinUi  extrure,)  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  they  must  have  before  been  possessed  of  tho  opposite 
qualities.  Had  Oraasus  not  taken  a  turn  for  pomp  and  military  renown,  he 
would  probably  have  remained  a  powerful  monarch,  instead  of  ending  his  days 
in  misfortune.  The  art  of  connecting  cause  with  effect,  and  the  study  of  poli- 
tical economy,  are  probably  as  conducive  to  the  personal  wel&ie  of  kings,  as 
to  that  of  their  subjects. 
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of  Louis  XIV.,  in  ^ite  of  the  profusion,  public  and  private,  that 
the  ^lendour  of  the  court  occasioned.  The  stimulus  given  to  pro- 
duction by  Colbert,  multiplied  her  resources  faster  than  the  court 
squanders!  them.  Some  people  supposed^  that  this  very  prodi- 
gality was  the  cause  of  their  multiplication ;  the  ^ross  fallacy  of 
which  notion  is  demonstrajted  by  the  circumstance,  that,  afler  the 
death  of  that  minister,  the  extravagancies  of  the  court  continuing 
at  the  same  rate,  and  the  progress  of  production  being  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  them,  the  kingdom  was  reduced  to  an  alarming 
^tate  of  exhaustion.  The  close  of  that  reign  was  the  most  gloomy 
that  can  be  imagined. 

After  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  public  and  private  expendi- 
ture of  France  have  been  still  further  increasing;*  and  to  me  it 
appears  indisputable,  that  her  national  wealth  has  advanced  like- 
wise :  Smith  himself  admits  that  it  did ;  and  what  is  true  of  France 
is  so  of  most  of  the.  other  states  of  Europe  in  some  degree  or 
other. 

Turgotf  ftlla  in  with  Smith's  6pizuon.  He  expresses  his  belief, 
that  frugality  is  more  generally  prevalent  now  than  in  former 
times,  and  gives  the  following  reasons:  that,  in  most  European 
countries,  thf  intvr?it  f\f  manfiy_,^^xi^,lj^,;^*?pg*^r  ^^''  *^°" 
it  >»»^  fiYfii'  iw>fi^>*>  hffln,  fl  ftotP.TC^f  9C  thi^^coiEUer  ahundaao^  «f 
'capitAlj  t^toreforei  tbf^  s^M^^  ^^^yjSP^^}y  ^^^  h^ve.  heeii-esfifted 
.m^Ihe  accumulatiqnj>f  that  capijal^Jhaa^at .  any  firmer  .period : 
and,  xi^tainly^  .tha  low  rale  of  interest  proves  the  existence  of  i 
»PQCB>jabUPdjiPt  xapitaU  but  it  proves  nothing  ivith  regard  to  the  1 
manner  of  its  acquirement :  in  fitct,  it  may  have  been  acquired 
just  as  well  by  enlarged  production  as  by  greater  frugality,  as  I 
have  just  been  demonstrating. 

However,  I  am  fiir  from  denying,  that,  in  many  particulars,  the 
modems  have  improved  the  art  of  saving  as  well  as  that  of  pro- 
ducing. A  man  is  not  easily  satisfied  with  less  gratifications  than 
he  has  been  accustomed  to;  but  there  are  many  which  he  has 
learnt  to  procure  at  a  cheaper  rate.  For  instance,  what  can  be 
more  beautiful  than  the  coloured  furniture  papers  that  adorn  the 
walb  of  our  apartments,  combining  the  graces  of  design  with  the 
freshness  of  colouring?  Formerly,  many  of  those  classes  of  so- 
cie^  that  now  make  use  of  paper  hangings,  were  content  with 
whitewashed  walls,  or  a  coarse  ill-executed  tapestry,  infinitely 
dearer  than  the  modem  paperings.    By  the  recent  discovery  of 

*Thi«  increwo  of  expenditure  has  been  not  altogether  nominal,  and  con- 
■equentlal  upon  the  redaction  in  the  standard  of  the  silver  coinage  of  France ; 
ft  greater  quantity  and  variety  of  pToducts  was  consumed,  and  those  of  a 
hotter  and  more  expensive  quality.  And  thou|fh  refined  silver  is  now  in- 
trinsicallv  worth  nearly  as  much  as  in  the  days  of  Loots  XIV.,  since  the 
same  weight  of  silver  is  given  for  the  same  quantity  of  wheat;  yet  the  same 
rsnks  of  society  now  actaally  expend  more  silver  in  weight  as  well  as  In 
denomination. 

t  iUJUx  9ur  h  fbrsi,  et  U  Di$trib.  d$$  Riek  ^  81. 
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the  efficacy  of  sulphuric  acid  m  destroymg  the  mucilaginous  par- 
ticles of  vegetable  oils,  they  have  been  rendered  serviceable  in 
lamps  on  the  Argand  principle  of  a  double  current  of  air,  which 
before  could  only  be  lighted  with  fish  oil,  twice  or  thribe  as  dear. 
This  discovery  has  of  itself  placed  the  use  of  those  lataps,  and 
the  fine  light  they  give,  within  reach  of  almost  every  class.* 
'  For  this  improvement  in  frugality,  we  are  indebted  to  the  ad- 
vances of  industry,  which  has^  on  the  one  hand,  discovered  a 
great  number  of  economical  processes ;  and.  On  the  other,  every 
where  solicited  the  loan  of  cafutail,  and  tempted,  the  holders  ii 
it,  great  or  small,  by  better  terms  and  greater  security.  In  times 
when  little  industry  existed,  capital,  being  unprofitable,  w^  sel- 
dom in  any  other  shape  than  that  of  a  hoard  of  specie  locked  up 
in  a  strong  box,  or  buried  in  the  earth  as  a.  reserve  against  emer- 
gency :  however  considerable  in  amount,  it  yielded  no  sort  of  be- 
nefit whatever,  being  in  fact  little  else  than  a  mere  precautionary 
deposit,  great  or  small.  .  But  the  moment  that  this  hoard  was 
found  capable  of  yielding  a  profit  ptToportionate  to  its  magnitmde, 
its  possessor  had  a  double  motive  for  increasing  it,  atfd  that  not 
of  remote  or  precautionary,  but  of  actual,  immediate  benefit; 
since  the  profit  yielded  by  the  capital  might,  without  the  least 
diminution  of  it,  be  consumed  and  procure  additional  gratifica- 
tions. Thenceforward  it  became  an  object  of  greater  and  more 
general  solicitude  than  before,  in  those  that  haa  none  to  create, 
and  in  those  that  had  one  to  augment,  productive  capital;  and  a 
capital,  bearing  interest  began  to  be  regarded  as  a  property 
equally  lucrative,  and  sometimes  equally  substantial  with  land 
yielding  rent.  To  such  as  regard  the  accumulation  of  capital  as 
an  evil,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  aggravate  the  inequality  of  human 
fortune,  I  would  suggest,  that,  if  accumulation  has  a  constant 
tendency  to  the  multiplying  of  lar^e  fortunes,  the  course  of  nature 
has  an  equal  tendency  to  divide  them  again.  A  man,  who^  life 
has  been  spent  in  augmenting  his  own  capital  and  that  of  his 
country,  must  die' at  last,  and  the  succession  rarely  devolves  upon 
a  sole  heir  or  legatee^  except  where  the  national  laws  sanction 
entails  and  the  right  of  primogeniture.  In  countries  exempt 
from  the  banefld  influence  of  such  institutions,  where  nature  la 
left  to  its  own  free  and  heneficent  action,  wealth  is  naturally  dif^  « 
fused  by  subdivision  through  all  the  ramifications  of  the  social 
tree,  carrying  health  and  life  to  the  furthest  extremities.t    "Hie 

*  It  18  to  be  feared,  that  taxation  will  ttltimately  deprive  the  consumer  of 
the  adyantaffQ  of  such  improvements.  The  increase  of  the  internal  taxes 
{drtnU  reums)^  of  the  stamps  on  patents,  of  the  taxes  and  impediments  af- 
fecting the  internal  transport  of  commodities,  have  already  brongbt  the 
price  of  these  vegetable  oils,  almost  to  a  par  with  the  article  thej  had  so  bene- 
ncially  siq>plant^. 

t  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  people  should  be  so  little  attentive  to  merit  in 
their  tefCamentaxy  dispositions.  There  is  always  a  degree  of  discredit 
thrown  apco  the  memory  of  a  testator,  hy  his  bomfy  to  an  anwortfay  ob- 
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total  capital  of  the  nation  is  enlarged  at  the  same  time  that  the 
capital  of  individuals  is  suhdivided. 

Thus  the  growing  wealth  of  an  individual,  when  honestly  ac- 
quired and  reproductively  employed,  far  from  heing  viewed  with 
jealous  eyes,  ought  to  be  hailed  as  a  source  of  general  prosperity.- 
I  say  honestly  acquired,  because  a  fortune  amassed  by  rapine  or 
extortion  is  no  addition  to  the  national  stock ;  it  is  rather  a  por- 
tion of  capital  transferred  from  the  hands  of  one  man,  where  it 
idready  existed,  lo  those  of  another,  who  has  exerted  no  produc- 
tive industry.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  but  too  conmion,  that  wealth 
ill-gotten  is  ill-spent  also. 

The  faculty  of  amassing  capital,  or,  in  other  words,  value,  I  ap^ 
prehend  to  be  one  cause  of  the  vast  superiority  of  man  over  the 
brute  creation.  Capital,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  is  a  powerful 
engine  consigned  to  the  use  of  man  alone.  He  can  direct  to- 
wards any  one  channel  of  employment  the  successive  accumula- 
tions of  many  generations.  Other  animals  can  command,  at  most, 
DO  more  than  their  respective  individual  accumulations,  scraped 
together  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  or  a  season  at  the  utmost, 
which  can  never  anoount  to  any  thing  considerable :  so  that,  grant- 
ing them  a  degree  of  intelligence  they  do  not  seem  possessed  of, 
th^  inteDi^nce  would  yet  remain  ineffectual,  for  want  of  the  ma- 
terials to  set  it  in  motion. 

Moreover,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  powers  .of  man,  result- 
ing from  the  feculty  of  amassing  capital,  are  absolutely,  indefina* 
Ue ;  because  there  is  no  assignable  limit  to  the  capital  he  may 
aocoronlate,  with  the  aid  of  tijne,  industry,  and  frugality. 

jeet;  lad,  on  the  oontnury,  i^othiii^  endesn  him  more  to  the  snrriTon  than 
m  beqneet  dictated  by  pabUe  spirit,  or  the  love  of  private  "virtue.  The  feon^ 
diUioB  of  a  hospital,  of  an  eetabliahraent  fi>r  the  edncatioii  of  the  poor,  of  a 
perpetual  premimn  for  good  actiona,  or  a  bequest  to  a  writer  of  eminent 
merit,  extends  the  influence  of  the  wealthy  beyond  the  limits  of  mortality, 
•ad  enrols  his  liame  in  the  records  of  honour,  (a) 


^  («)  This  laudable  ambitian  is  ahrtys  proportionats  to  the  wealth ;  the  dvil 
liberty,  and  the  intelligenoe  of  a  nation.  In  England,  scarcely  a  year  passes 
•ver  ow  heads  without  more  than  one  instance  of  usefbl  and  ejtensive  mu^' 
nifioence.  The  bequeslB  to  the  elder  Pitt,  to  Wilberforoe^  and  other  public 
men,  tiie  ftequent  mundationa  and  enlargements  of  institutions  of  relief  or 
eduealien,  reflect  eenal  honour  on  the  character  of  the  nation,  and  the  memo- 
ir of  the  hi^viduak    T. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

OF   VNTRODUCnVS   CAPITAL. 

Ws  have  seen  above,  that  values  once  produced  may  be  devo- 
ted, either  to  the  satisiaction  of  the  wants  of,  those  who  have  ac- 
quired them,  or  to  a  further  act  <^  production.  They  may  also 
be  withdrawn  both  from  unproductive  consumption  and  from  repro- 
ductive employment,  and  remain  buried,  or  concealed. 

The  owner  of  values,  in  so  disposing  of  them,  not  only  deprives 
himself  of  the  self-gratification  he  might  have  derived  from  their 
consumption,  but  aJso  of  the  advantage,  he  might  draw  from  the 
productive  agency  of  the  value  hoarded.  He  furthermore  with- 
holds from  industry  the  profits  it  might  make  by  the  employment 
of  that  value. 

.  Amongst  abundance  of  othe^r  causes  of  the  misery  and  weak- 
ness of  the  countries  subjected  to  the  Ottoman  dominion,  it  can 
not  be  doubted,  that  one  of  die  principal  is,,  the  vast  quantity  of 
capital  remaining  in  a  state  of  inactivity.  The  general  distrust 
and  uncertainty  of  .the  future  induce  people  of  every  ranks  from 
the  peasant  to  the  pacha,  to  withdraw  a  part  of  their  property 
from  the  greedy  eyes  of  power:  and  value  can  never  be  invisible, 
\Hthout  being  inactive.  This  misfortune  is  common  to  all  coun- 
tries, where  the  government  is  arbitrary,  though  in  dif&rent  de- 
grees proportionate  to  the  severity  of  despotism.  For  the  same 
reason,  during  the  violence  of  politicid  convubionS)  there  is  al- 
ways a  sensible  contraction  of  capital,  a  stagnation  of  industry, 
a  disappearance  of  profit,  and  a  general  depression  while  the 
alarm  continues :  and,  on  the  contrary,  an  instantaneous  energy 
and  activity  higly  fevorable  to  public  prosperity,  upon  the  re- 
estabUshment  of  confidence.  The  saints  and  madonnas  of  su- 
perstitious notions,  the  splendid  pageantry  and  richly  decorated 
idols  of  Asiatic  worship,  gave  life  to  no  agricultural  or  manu&c- 
turing  enterprise.  The  riches  of  the  &ne  and  the  time  lost  in 
adoration  would  really  purchase  the  blessings,  that  barren  prayers 
can  never  extort  from  the  object  of  idolatry.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  inert  capital  in  countries,  where  the  national  habits  lead 
to  the  extended  use  of  the  precious  metals  in  furniture,  clothes, 
and  decorations.  The  silly  admiration  bestowed  by  the  lower 
orders  on  the  display  of  such  idle  and  unproductive  finery,  is  hos- 
tile to  their  own  interests.  For  the  opulent  individual,  who  vests 
100,000  fr*  in  gilding,  plate,  and  the  splendour  of  his  establish- 
ment, has  it  not  to  lay  out  at  interest,  and  withdraws  it  from  the 
support  of  industry  of  any  kind.    The  nation  loses  the  annual' 
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Fevenueof  so  much  capital,  and  the  annual  profit  of  the  industry  it 
might  have  kept  in  activity. 

Uithesto^we  have  been  considering  that  kind  of  value  only, 
which  is  capable,  after,  its  creation,  of  being  as  it  w^re,  incorpo- 
rated with  matter  and  preserved  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period. — 
But  all  the  values  producible  by  human  indrustry,  have  not  this 
quality.  Some  there  are,  which  must  have  reality,  because  they 
are  in  high  estimation,  and  purchased  by  the  exchange  of  costly 
and  durable  products,  ^hich  nevertheless  have  themselves  no  du- 
rability but  perish  the  moment  of  their  production.  This  class  of 
values  I  shall  define  in  the  ensuing  chapter,  and  d^aominate  inh 
material  products.* 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

or   DOtATEBIAL    TBODUCTET,  OtL  VALVES    C0NST7KED    AT  THE    KO- 

XBKT  OF  EBODirCTION. 

A  FHYSioiAN  goes  to  visit  a  sick  person,  observes  the  S3rmp- 
toms  of  disease,  prescribes  a  remedy,  and  takes  his  leave  with* 
out  depositing  any  product,  that  the  invalid  or  his  family  can 
transfer  to  a  third  person,  or  even  keep  for  the  consumption  of  a 
future  day. 

Has  the  industry  of  (he  physician  been  unproductive  ?  Who 
can  for  a  moment  suppose  eol  The  patients  life  has  been  saved 
perhaps.  Was  this  product  incapable  of  becoming  an  object  of 
barter  ?  By  no  means ;  the  physician's  advice  has  been  exchang- 
ed fbr  his  fee ;  but  the  want  of  this  advice  ceased  the  moment  it 
was  given.  The  act  of  giving  was  its  production,  of  hearing  its 
consumption,  and  the  consumption  and  production  were  simultai- 
neous. 

This  is  what  I  call  an  immaterial  product. 

The  industry  of  a  musician  or  an  actor  yields  a  product  of  the 
same  kind :  it  gives  one  an  amusement,  a  pleasure  one  can  not  pos- 
sibly retain  or  preserve  for  future  consumption,  or  as  the  object  of 
barter  for  other  enjoyments.  This  pleasure  has  its  price  it  is  true : 
but  it  has  no  further  existence,  except  perhaps  in  the  memory,  and 
no  exchangeable  value,  after  the  instant  of  its  production. 

Smith  will  not  allow  the  name  of  products  to  the  results  of 
these  branches  of  industry.    Labour  so  bestowed  he  calls  unpro- 

*  It  wu  my  first  intention  to  call  these  writhahU  products,  bat  this  term 
woold  be  equally  applicable  to  products  or  a  material  kind,  IntranaferMe 
would  be  equally  incorrect,  for  this  class  of  products  does  pass  from  the  pro- 
ducer to  the  consumer.  The  word  transient ^  does  not  exclude  all  idea  of  dura* 
tion  whatever,  neither  does  the  word  momentary. 
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ductlve;  an  error ^he  was  led  into  by  his  definitioa  of  wealth, 
which  he  defines  to  consist  of  things  bearing  a  value  capable  of 
being  preserred,  instead  of  extending  the  name  to  all  thyags  bear- 
ing  exchangeable  valuer  consequently,  excluding  products  con- 
sumed as  soon  as  qreated.  The  industry  of  the  pnysLciao,  how- 
ever,  as  well  as  that  of  the  public  functionary,  the  advocate  or  the 
judge,' which  are  all  of  them  of  the  same  class,  satisfies  wants  of 
80  essential  a  nature,  that  without  those  professions  no  society 
could  exist.  Are  not,  then,  the  fruits  of  their  labour  real?  They 
are  so  far  so,  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  other  and  material 
products,  which  Smith  allows  to  bQ  wealth;  and  by  the  repetition 
of  this  kind  of  barter,  the  producers  of  immaterml  {Nxxiucts  ac- 
quire fortunes.* 

To  descend  to  items  of  pure  amusement,  it  can- not  be  denied, 
that  the  representation  of  a  good  comedy  gives  as  solid  a  pleasore, 
as  a  box  of  comfits,  or  a  discharge  of  fire-works,  which  are  pro- 
ducts, even  within  Smith's  definition.  Nor  can  I  discover  any 
sound  reason,  why  the  talent  of  the  painter  should  be  deemed  pro- 
ductive, and  not  the  talent  of  the  musician.f 

Smith  hifnself '  has  exposed  the  error  of  the  economists  in  C(m- 
fining  the  term,  wealth,  to  the  mere  value  of  the  raw  material 
contained  in  each  product ;  he  advanced  a  great  step  in  political 
economy,  by  demonstrating  wealth  to  consist  of  the  raw  mate- 
riid,  jT^ttf,  the  value  added  to  it  by  industry ;  but,  having  gone  so 
fiu:  as  to  promote  to  the  rank  of  wealth  an  abstract  commodity^ 
valuer  why  reckon  it  as  nothing,  however  real  and  excliangeable, 
when  not  incorporated  in  matter?  This  is  the  more  surprising, 
because  he  went  so  far  as  to  treat  of  labour,  abstracted  from  the 
matter  wherein  it  is  employed;  to  examine  the  causes  which  ope- 
rate upon  and  influence  its  value.;  and  even  to  propose  that  value 
as  the  safest  and  least  variable  measure  of  all  other  values.^ 

The  nature  of  immaterial  products  makes  it  impossible  ever 
to  accumulate  them,  so  as  to  render  them  a  part  of  the  national 
capital*    A  people  containing  a  host  of  musicians,  priests,  and 

*  Wherefore  de  Verri  is  wrong  in  aj8erting,1}iat  the  occupations  of  the 
■orereifXi,  the  maffistrste,  the  soldier,  and  the  priest,  do  not  fall  within  the 
Qcmisance  of  pJitical  ecooxnaj,    {MediUxumi  niUa  Eamomia  PoUtum, 

t  This  error  has  already  been  pointed  out  by  M.  Germain  GamUr^  in  ths 
notes  to  his  French  translation  of  Smith. 

t  Seme  writers,  who  have  probably  taken  but  a  cursory  view  of  the  posi- 
tions  here  laid  down,  stHl  persist  in  seCtinf  down  the  producers  of  imnm- 
terial  products  amongst  the  unproductive  labourers.  But  it  is  vain  to  stnig- 
•  gle  a^inst  the  nature  of  things.  Those  at  all  conversant  with  the  science 
of  pmitical  economy,  are  compelled  to  yield  involuntary  homsge  to  its  priA* 
ciples.  Thus  Sitmandi,  afler  having  spoken  of  the  values  expended  in  the 
wages  of  unproductive  labourers,  goes  on  to  say,  ^  Ce  Bont  dt9  Comumma- 
li0M  rapide$  9111  sttteefK  immedi^tettient  la  vroduetum,^  Nowa.  Print,  torn.  if. 
p.  2H)3,  admitting  a  production  by  those  he  nad  proQounced  to  be  nnprcklQC- 
live! 
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publk  fimctionariea  might  be  abundantly  amused,  well  versed  in 
religious  doctiines,  and  admirably  governed;  but  that  is  all.  Its 
capital  would  receive  no  direct  accession  from  the  total  labour  of 
all  these  individuals,  though  industrious  enough  in  their  respective 
vocations,  because  their  products  would  be  consumed  as  &st  as 
produced. 

Consequently,  nothing  is  gained  on  the  score  of  public  prosper- 
ity, by  ingeniously  creating  an  unnatural  demand  for  the  labour 
of  any  of  these  professions :  the  labour  diverted  into  that  chan- 
nel of  production  can  not  be  incresised,  without  increasing  the 
cunsumption  also.  If  this  consumption  yield  a  gratification,  then 
indeed  we  may  console  ourselves  for  the  sacrifice ;  but  when  that 
consumption  is  itself  an  evil,  it  must  be  confessed  the  system  which 
causes  it  is  deplorable  enough. 

ThiB  occura  in  practice,  whenever  legislation  is  too  compli- 
cated. The  study  of  the  law,  becoming  more  intricate  and 
tedious,  occupies  more  persons,  whose  labour  must  likewise 
be  better  paid.  What  does  society  gain  by  this  ?  are  the  respect- 
ive rights  of  its  members  better  protected?  undoubtedly  not: 
the  intricacy  of  law,  on  the  contrary,  holds  out  a  great  encou- 
ragement to  fraud,  by  multiplying  the  chances  of  evasion,  and 
veiy  rarely  adds  to  the  solidity  of  title  or  of  right.  The  only 
advantage  is,  the  greater  frequency  and  duration  of  suits.  The 
same  reasoning  applies  to  superfluous  offices  in  the  public  admi- 
nistnition.  To  create  an  office  for  the  administration  of  what 
ought  to  be  left  to  itself,  is,  to  do  an  injury  to  the  subject  in  the 
first  instance,  and  make  him  pay  for  it  afterwards  as  if  it  were  a 
benefit.* 

Wherefore  it  is  impossible  to  admit  the  inference  off  M.  Gar- 
nier,  that  because  the  labour  of  physicians,  lawyers,  and  the  like 
is  productive,  therefore  a  nation  gains  as  much  by  the  multipli- 
cation of  that  class  of  labour  as  of  any  other.  This  would  be 
the  same  as  bestowing  upon  a  material  product  more  manual  la- 
bour than  is  necessary  fer  its  completion.  The  labour  productive 
of  immaterial  products,  like  every  other  labour,  is  productive  so 
fiir  only  as  it  augments  the  utility,  and  thereby  the  value  of  a  pro- 
duct :  beyond  this  point  it  is  a  pdrely  unproductive  exertion.  To 
render  the  laws  intricate  purposely  to  give  lawyera  full  business  in 
expounding  them,  would  be  equally  absurd,  as  to  spread  a' disease 
that  doctors  may  find  practice. 

Immaterial  products  are  the  fruit  of  human  industry,  in  which 
term  we  have  comprised  every  kind  of  productive  labour.  It  is 
not  so  easy  to  underetand  how  they  can  at  the  same  time  be  the 

*  Whit,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  those  who  as§crt  in  subetance,  if  not  in 
worde,  that  mich  a  fonnality  or  sach  a  tax  b  productiro  of  one  benefit  at 
loMt,  namely,  the  maintenance  of  such  or  such  an  establishment  of  clerks  and 
oAcen? 

t  TVaifticfion  de  Smith,  note  30. 

17 
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fruit  of  capital.  Yet  these  products  are  for  tlie  most  part  the  re* 
suit  of  some  talent  or  other,  which  always  implies  previous  study; 
and  no  study  can  take  place  without  advances  of  capital. 
Before  the  advice  of  the  ph3r8ician  can  be  given  or  taken,  the  phy« 
sician  or  his  relations  must  first  have  defrayed  the  charges  of  an 
education  of  many  years*  duration :  he  must  have  subsisted  while 
a  student ;  proferaors  must  have  been  paid ;  books  purchased ; 
journeys  perhaps  have  been  performed;  all  which  impUes  the 
disbuivement  of  a  capital  previously  accumulated.*  So  likewise 
the  lawyer's  opinion,  the  musician's  dong,  &c*  are  products,  that 
can  never  be  raised  without  the  concurrence  of  industiy  and  cap* 
ital.  Even  the  ability  of  the  public  iuncti<»iary  is  an  accumulated 
ci^ital.  It  requires  the  same  kind  of  outlay,  for  the  education  of 
a  civil  or  military  engineer,  as  for  that  of  a  physician.  Indeed 
we  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  funds  expended  in  the  train- 
ing <^a  young  man  for  the  pubhc  service,  are  found  by  experience 
to  beafiur  investment  of  capital,  and  that  labour  of  this  description 
is  well  paid ;  for  we  find  more  applicants  than  offices  in  almost  ev- 
ery branch  of  administration,  even  in  countries  where  oflShces  are 
unnecessarily  multipUed. 

The  industry  productive  of  immaterial  products  will  be  found 
to  go  through  exactly  the  same  process,  as,  in  the  analysis  made 
in  the  beginning  of  this  work,  we  have  shown  to  be  followed  by 
industry  in  general.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  an  example. 
Before  an  ordinary  eoag  can  be  executed,  the  arts  of  the  com- 
poser and  the  practical  musician  must  have  been  regular  and 
distinct  callings ;  and  the  best  mode  of  acquiring  skill  in  them 
'must  have  been  discovered ;  this  is  the  department  of  the  man  of 
science,  or  theorist.  The  application  of  this  mode  and  of  this 
art,  has  been  left  to  the  composer  and  singer,  who  have  calculated, 
the  one  in  composing  his  tune,  the  other  in  the  execution  of  it, 
that  it  would  a^rd  a  pleasure,  to  which  the  audience  would  at- 
tach some  value  or  other.  Finally,  the  execution  is  the  conclud- 
ingoperation  of  industry. 

There  are,  however,  some  immaterial  products,  with  respect  to 
which  the  two  first  operations  are  so  extremely  trifling,  that  one 
may  almost  account  them  as  nothing.  Of  this  description  is  the 
service  of  a  menial  domestic.  The  art  of  service  is  little 
or  nothing,  and  the  application  of  that  art  is  made  by  the  em- 
ployer ;  so  that  nothing  is  left  to  the  servant,  but  the  executive 

*  I  will  not  here  uiticiiMte  the  inTeatigation  of  the  profits  of  induitry  and 
capital,  bat  confine  myself  to  obeeire,  en  pa9»ant,  that  capital  is  thrown  away 
aixMi  the  physician,  and  his  fees  impropcrl;^  limited,  unless,  besides  the  re* 
compense  of  his  actual  labour  and  talent,  (which  latter  is  a  natural  agent  gra- 
tuitoQudy  given  to  him,)  they  defray  the  interest  of  the  capital  expended  in  his 
education,  and  not  the  common  rate  of  interest,  but  calculated  at  the  rate  of  an 
annuity. 
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business  of  service,  which  is  the  last  and  lowest  of  industrious 
operations. 

It  necessarily  foUows,  that,  in  this  class  of  industry,  and  some 
few  other  practised  by  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  tiiat  of  the 
porter  for  instance,  or  of  the  prostitute,  &;c.  6ui» :  the  charge  of 
training  being  Uttle  or  nothing,  the  products  may  be  looked  upon 
not  mily  as  the  fruits  of  very  coarse  and  primitive  industry,  but 
likewise  as  products,  to  the  creation  of  which  capital  has  contri* 
buted  nothing ;  for  I  can  not  think  the  expense  of  these  agents' 
subsistence  from  infancy,  till  the  age  of  emancipation  from  pa- 
rental care,  can  be  considered  as  a  capital,  the  interest  of  which 
is  paid  by  the  subsequent  profits.  I  shall  give  my  reasons  for 
this  opinion  when  I  come  to  speak  of  wages* 

The  pleasure  one  enjoys  at  the  price  of  any  kind  of  personal 
exertion,  are  immaterial  products,  consumed  at  the  instant  of 
production  by  the  very  person  that  has  created  them.  Of  this 
description  are  the  pleasures  derived  from  arts  studied  solely  for 
self-amusement.  In  learning  music,  a  man  devotes  to  that  study 
some  small  capital,  some  time  and  personal  labour ;  all  which  to- 
gether are  the  price  paid  for  the  pleasure  of  singing  a  new  air  or 
taking  part  in  a  concert. 

Gaming,  dancing,  and  field-sports,  are  labours  of  the  same 
kind.  The  amusement  derived  from  them  is  instantly  consumed 
by  the  persons  who  have  performed  them.  When  a  man  exe- 
cutes a  painting,  or  makes  any  article  of  smith's  or  joiner's  work 
for  his  amusement,  he  at  the  same  time  creates  a  durable  product 
or  value,  and  an  immaterial  product,  viz.  his  personal  amuse- 
ment.f 

In  speaking  of  capital,  we  have  seen,  that  part  of  it  is  devoted 
to  the  production  of  material  products,  and  part  remains  wholly 
unproductive.  Hiere  is  also  a  further  part  productive  of  utility 
or  pleasure,  which  can,  therefore,  be  reckoned  as  a  portion  nei- 
ther of  the  capital  engaged  in  the  production  of  material  objects, 
nor  of  that  absolutely  inactive.  Under  this  head  may  be  com-  • 
prised  dwelling-houses,  furniture,  and  decorations,  that  are  an  ad- 
dition to  the  mere  pleasur«»a  of  lifb.  Hie  utility  they  affl>rd  is  an 
immaterial  product. 

*  Tlie  waget  of  the  mere  labotxrer  are  limited  to  the  bore  aeoeenriee  of 
life,  wilhoot  which  his  agency  can  not  be  continued  and  renewed ;  there  is  no 
Borplas  ibr  the  interest  on  capitol.  But  the  sabsistenoe  of  his  children,  mtil 
old  enough  to  earn  their  own  liTelihood,  is  comprised  in  the  necessaries  of  the 
kbourer. 

t  An  indolent  and  inert  people  is  always  little  addicted  to  amnsements  re- 
nlting  ftom  the  exercise  of  personal  &calties.  Labonr  is  attended  with  so 
mnch  pain  to  them,  as  very  few  pleasures  are  intense  enough  to  repay.  The 
Turks  think  ns  mad  to  find  pleasure  in  the  riolent  motions  of  the  dance ;  with- 
out reflecting,  that  it  causes  to  us  infinitely  less  fiitigue  than  to  themselyes. 
They  prefer  plessnres  prepared  by  the  fttigue  of  others.  There  ia,  perhaps, 
as  much  industry  expended  on  pMure  in  Turkey  as  with  us ;  but  it  is  exerted 
in  general  by  slares,  who  do  not  participate  in  the  product 
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When  a  young  couple  sets  up  house-keeping  for  the  first  time, 
the  plate  they  provide  themselves  with  can  not  be  considered  as 
absolutely  inactive  capital,  for  it  is  in  constant  domestic  use ;  nor 
can  it  be  reckoned  as  capital  engaged  in  the  raising  of  material 
products;  for  it  leads  to  the  production  of  no  one  object  capable 
q(  being  reserved  for  future  consumption ;  neither  is  it  an  object 
of  annual  consumption,  for  it  may  last,  perhaps,  for  their  joint 
lives,  and  be  handed  down  to  their  children;  but  it  is  ci^ital 
productive  of  utility  and  pleasure.  Indeed,  it  is  so  much  value 
accumulated  or  in  other  words  withdrawn  from  reproductive  con- 
sumption ;  consequently,  yielding  neither  profit  nor  interest,  but 
productive  of  some  degree  of  benefit  or  utility,  which  is  gradually 
consumed  and  incapablelof  being  realised,  yet  it  is  possessed  of  real 
and  positive  valiie,  since  it  is  occasionally  the  object  of  purchase : 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  rent  of  a  house  or  the  hire  of  furniture, 
and  the  like* 

Although  it  be  a  sad  mistake  of  personal  interest  to  vest  the 
smallest  particle  of  capital  in  a  manner  wholly  unproductive,  it  ia 
by  no  means  so  to  lay  out,  in  a  way  productive  of  utility  or 
amusement,  so  much  as  may  be  not  disproportionate  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  individual.  There  is  a  regular  gradation  of 
the  ratio  of  capital  so  vested  by  individuals  respectively,  from 
the  rude  furniture  of  the  poor  man's  hovel,  up  to  the  costly  or- 
naments and  dazzling  jewels  of  the  wealthy.  When  a  nation  is 
rich  the  poorest  family  in  it  possesses  a  capital  of  this  kind,  not 
indeed  of  any  great  amount,  but  still  enough  to  satisfy  moderate 
and  limited  desires.  The  prevalence  of  general  wealth  in  a  com- 
munity is  more  strongly  indicated  by  meeting  universally  with 
some  useful  and  agreeable  household  conveniences  in  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  inferior  ranksj  than  by  the  splendid  palaces  and  costly 
magnificence  of  a  few  favourites  of  fortune,  or  by  the  casual  dis- 
play of  diamonds  and  finery,  we  sometimes  see  brought  together 
in  a  large  city,  where  the  whole  wealth  of  the  place  is  often  exhib- 
ited at  one  view,  at  a  fete  or  a  theatre  of  public  resort ;  but  which, 
after  all,  are  a  mere  trifie,  compared  with  the  aggregate  value  of 
the  household  articles  of  a  great  people. 

The  component  items  of  a  capital,  producing  bare  utility  or 
amusement,  are  liable  to  wear  and  te&r,  though  in  a  very  slight 
degree ;  and  if  that  wear  and  tear  be  not  made  good  out  of  the  sa- 
vings of  annual  revenue,  there  is  a  gradual  dissipation  and  reduc- 
tion of  capital. 

This  remark  may  appear  trifling ;  yet  how  many  people  think 
they  are  living  upon  their  revenue,  wh^  they  are  at  the  same 
time  partially  consuming  their  capital !  Suppose,  for  instance,  a 
man  is  the  proprietor  of  the  house  he  hves  in ;  if  the  house  be  cal- 
culated to  last  100  years,  and  have  cost  100,000/r.  in  the  build- 
ing, it  costs  the  proprietor  or  his  heirs  1000/r.  per  annum,  ex- 
clusive  q(  the  interest  upon  the  original  cost,  otherwise  the  whole 
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capital  will  be  extinguished,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  end  of  100 
years.  The  same  reasoning  is  applicable  to  every  other  item  of 
capital  devoted  to  the  production  of  utility  or  pleasure ;  to  a  side- 
board, a  jewel,  every  imaginable  object,  in  short,  that  comes  under 
the  same  denomination. 

And  vice  wrsa^  when  annual  revenue,  arising  from  what- 
ever source,  is  encroached  upon  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the 
capital  devoted  to  the  production  of  useful  or  agreeable  objects, 
there  is  an  actual  increase  of  capital  and  of  fortune,  though  ncHie  of 
revenue. 

Capital  of  this  class,  like  all  other  capital  without  exception, 
is  formed  by  the  partial  accumulations  of  annual  products.  There 
is  no  other  way  of  acquiring  capital,  but  by  personal  accumulation, 
or  by  succession  to  accumulation  of  others.  Wherefore,  the  rea- 
der is  referred  on  this  head  to  Chap.  11,  where  I  have  treated  of 
the  accumulation  of  capital. 

A  public  edifice;  a  bridge,  a  highway,  are  savings  or  accumu- 
lations of  revenue,  devot^  to  the  formation  of  a  capital,  whose 
returns  are  an  immaterial  product  consumed  by  the  public  at 
large.  If  the  construction  of  the  bridge  or  highway,  added  to 
the  purchase  of  the  ground  it  stands  upon,  have  cost  a  million  of 
francs^  the  use  the  public  makes  of  it  may  be  estimated  to  cost 
60,000/r.  per  annum.* 

There  are  some  immaterial  products,  towards  which  the  land 
is  a  principal  contributor.  Such  is  the  pleasure  derived  from  a 
park  or  pleasure-garden.  The  pleasure  is  afibrded  by  the  con- 
tinual and  daily  agency  of  the  natural  object,  and  is  consumed  as 
fiist  as  produced.  A  ground  yielding  pleasure  must,  therefore, 
not  be  confounded  with  ground  lying  waste  or  in  fidlow.  Where- 
in again  appears  the  analogy  of  land  to  capital,  of  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  some  part  is  productive  of  inmiaterial  products,  and 
some  pott  is  altogether  inactive.  • 

Gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  have  generally  cost  some  expense 
in  embellishment;  in  which  case,  capital  and  land  unite  their  agen- 
cy to  yield  an  immaterial  product. 

Some  pleasure-grounds  yield  likewise  timber  and  pasturage: 
these  are  productive  of  both  classes  of  products.  The  old-fa- 
shioned gardens  in  France  yielded  no  material  product;  those  of 
modem  times  are  somewhat  improved  in  this  particubr,   and 

*  If  it  enUil  a  fiuther  charge  of  1000  fr,  fbr  annual  repain  and  mamfe- 
nanoe,  the  pablic  coaaumption  of  pleasure  or  atili^  may  be  aet  down  at  51,000 
fir,  per  annum.  This  is  the  only  way  of  taking  the  account,  with  a  view  to 
compare  the  advantage  derired  by  the  payers  of  public  taxes,  with  the  sacri- 
fices imposed  on  them  for  the  ac(|ttisition  of  such  conveniences.  In  the  case 
pot  above,  the  public  will  be  a  gainer,  if  the  outlay  of  51,000 /r.  have  efiected 
an  annual  savmg  in  the  charge  of  national  production,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  an  annual  increase  of  the  national  product,  of  still  larger  amount  In 
the  contrary  supposition,  the  national  admmistration  will  have  led  tiie  nation 
uto  a  losing  concern* 
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would  be  more  so,  if  culinary  herbs  and  fruit-trees  were  oflener 
introduced.  Doubtless  it  would  be  harsh  to  find  fault  with  a 
proprietor  in  easy  circumstances,  for  appropriating  part  of  his 
freehold  to  the  mere  purpose  of  amusement.  The  delightful  mo- 
ments he  there  passes  with  his  family  around  him,  the  wholesome 
exercise  he  takes,  the  spirits  he  inhales,  are  among  the  most  va- 
luable and  substantial  blessings  of  life.  By  all  means  then  let  him 
lay  out  his  ground  as  he  likes,  and  give  full  scope  to  his  taste,  or 
even  caprice ;  but  if  caprice  can  be  directed  to  an  useful  end,  if  he 
can  derive  profit  without  abridging  enjoyment,  his  garden  will 
have  additional  merit,  and  present  a  two-fold  source  of  delight  to 
the  eye  of  the  statesman  and  the  philosopher. 

I  have  seen  some  few  gardens  possessed  of  this  double  facul- 
ty of  production ;  whence,  although  the  lime,  horse-chestnut,  and 
sycamore  trees,  and  others  of  the  ornamental  kind,  were  by  no 
means  excluded,  any  more  than  the  lawns  and  parterres;  yet  at 
the  same  time  the  fniit-trees,  decked  in  the  bloom  of  vernal  pro- 
mise, or  weighed  down  by  the  maturity  of  autumnal  wealth,  add- 
ed a  variety  and  richness  of  colouring  to  the  other  local  beauties. 
The  advantages  of  distance  and  position  were  attended  to  with- 
out violating  the  convenience  of  division  and  inclosure.  The 
beds  and  borders,  planted  with  vegetables,  were  not  provokingly 
straight,  regular,  or  uniform,  but  harmonized  with  the  undulations 
of  the  sur&ce,  and  of  vegetation  of  larger  growth;  and  the  walks 
were  so  disposed  as  to  serve  both  for  pleasure  and  cultivation. 
Every  thing  was  arranged  with  a  view  to  ornament,  even  to  the 
vine-treUiced  well  for  filling  the  watering  pots.  The  whole,  in 
short,  was  so  ordered,  as  if  designed  to  impress  the  conviction, 
that  utiUty  and  beauty  are  by  no  means  incompatible,  and  that 
pleasure  may  grow  up  by  the  side  of  wealth. 

A  whole  country  may,  in  like  manner,  grow  rich  even  upon 
its  ornamental  possessions.  Where  trees  planted  wherever  they 
could  thrive  without  injury  to  other  products,*  besides  the  acces- 
sion of  beauty  and  salubrity,  and  the  additional  moisture  attracted 
by  the  multiplication  of  timber-trees,  the  value  of  the  timber  alone 
would,  in  a  country  of  much  extent,  amount  to  something  consi- 
derable. 

There  is  this  advantage,  in  the  cultivation  of  timber-trees,  that 
they  require  no  human  industry  beyond  the  first  planting,  after 
which  nature  is  the  sole  agent  of  their  production.  But  it  is  not 
enough  merely  to  plant,  we  must  check  the  desire  of  cutting 
down,  until  the  weak  and  slender  stalk,  gradually  imbibing  the 
juices  of  the  earth  and  atmosphere,  shall,  without  the  hand  of 

*  In  many  conntriea,  an  exaggerated  notion  eeema  to  prevail,  of  the  damagv 
done  by  timber-trees,  to  other  products  of  the  soil;  yet  it  should  seem,  that  they 
rather  enhance  than  diminish  the  revenue  of  the  landholder;  for  we  find  those 
countries  most  productive,  that  are  the  best  clothed  with  timber :  wttsess  Nor- 
jnandy,  England,  Belgium  and  Lombardy. 
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cultivation,  have  acquired  bulk  and  solidity,  and  spread  its  lofty  fo- 
liage to  the  heavens.*  The  best  that  man  can  do  for  it  is,  to  for- 
ffet  it  for  some  years ;  and,  even  where  it  yields  no  aimual  product 
it  will  recompense  his  forbearance  when  arrived  at  maturity,  by 
an  ample  supply  of  firing,  and  of  timber  for  the  carpenter,  the 
joiner,  and  the  wheel-wright. 

In  all  ages,  the  love  of  trees  and  their  cultivation  has  been  strong- 
ly recomnwHided  by  the  best  writers.  The  historian  of  Cyrus 
records,  among  his  chief  titles  to  renown,  the  merit  of  having  plant- 
ed all  Asia  Minor.  In  the  United  States,  upcm  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  the  cultivator  plants  a  little  wood,  to  grow  up  with  her, 
and  to  be  her  portion  on  the  day  of  marriage.  (1)  Sully,  whose 
views  of  policy  were  extremely  enlightened,  enriched  most  of 
the  provinces  of  France  with  the  plantation  he  directed.  I  have 
seen  several,  to  which  public  gratitude  still  affixes  hia  name; 
and  they  remind  me  of  the  saying  of  Addison,  who  was  wont  to 
exclaim,  whenever  he  saw  a  pkuitation,  '^  A  useful  man  has  passed 
this  way." 

As  yet  we  have  been  taken  up  with  the  consideration  of  the 
agents  essential  to  production ;  without  whose  agency  mankind 
would  have  no  other  subsistence  or  enjoyment,  than  the  scanty 
and  limited  supply  that  nature  afibrds  spontaneously.  We  first 
investigated  the  mode  in  which  these  agents,  each  in  its  respec- 
tive department,  and  all  in  concert,  co-operate  in  the  work  of 
production  and  have  afterwards  examined  in  detail  the  individual 
action  of  each,  for  the  further  elucidation  of  the  subject. — ^We 
must  now  proceed  to  examine  the  intrinsic  and  accidental  causes, 
which  act  upon  production,  and  clog  or  fibcilitate  the  exertion  of 
productive  agents. 

*11ie  leatea  oftreet  absorb  the  carbooxe^uud  ^  floating  in  the  atmosphere 
we  breathe,  and  which  is  so  injurious  to  respiration.  When  this  gas  is  saper- 
abondant,  it  brinn  on  ospAyxia,  and  occasions  death.  On  the  contrary,  vege- 
tation inereases  the  proportion  oif  oxygen,  which  is  the  gas  most  fiivoarable  to 
respiration  and  to  health.  Ceteria  paribus,  those  towns  are  the  healthiest, 
which  have  the  most  open  spaces  covered  with  trees.  It  would  be  well  to  plant 
all  our  spacious  quays. 


(1)  riTie  American  cultivator  might  be  said,  with  much  greater  semblance 
of  truth,  on  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  to  cut  down  *  a  little  wood,*  instead  of 
planting  one.]  AjmiCAif  Eontm. 


7' 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

OF  THE  RIGHT  OF  FR0FSBT7. 

It  is  the  province  of  speculative  philosophy  to  trace  the  origin 
of  the  right  of  property  ;  of  legislation  to  regulate  its  transfer ; 
and  of  political  science  to  devise  the  surest  means  of  protecting 
that  right.  Political  economy  views  the  right  of  property  solely 
as  the  most  powerful  of  all  encouragements  to  the  multiplication 
of  wealth,  and  is  satisfied  with  its  actual  stability,  without  inquir- 
ing about  its  origin  or  its  safeguards.  In  fiict,  the  legal  in- 
violability of  property  is  obviously  a  mere  mockery,  where  the 
sovereign  power  is  unable  to  make  the  laws  respected,  where  it 
either  practises  robbery  itself,*  or  is  impotent  to  repress  it  in 
others ;  or  where  possession  is  rendered  perpetually  insecure,  by 
the  intricacy  of  legislative  enactments,  and  the  subtleties  of  tech- 
nical nicety.  Nor  can  property  be  said  to  exist,  where  it  is  not 
matter  of  reality  as  well  as  of  right.  Then,  and  then  only  can  the 
sources  of  production,  land,  capital,  and  industry,  attain  their  ut- 
most degree  of  fecundity. 

There  are  some  truths  so  completely  self-evident,  that  demon- 
stration is  quite  superfluous.  This  is  one  of  that  number.  Who 
will  attempt  to  deny,  that  the  certainty  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
one's  land,  capital  and  labour,  is  the  most  powerful  inducement  to 
render  them  productive?  Or  who  is  dull  enough  to  doubt,  that 
no  one  knows  so  well  as  the  proprietor  how  to  make  the  best  use 
of  his  property  ?  Yet  how  often  in  practice  is  that  inviolabiUty 
of  property  disregarded,  which,  in  theory,  is  allo^-ed  by  all  to  be 
so  inmiensely  advantageous  ?  How  oilen»is  it  broken  in  upon 
for  the  most  insignificant  purposes ;  and  its  violation,  that  should 
naturally  excite  indignation,  justified  upon  the  most  fUmsy  pre- 
texts 1  so  few  persons  are  there  who  have  a  lively  sense  of  any 
but  a  direct  injury,  or,  with  the  most  lively  feehngs,  have  firm- 
ness enough  to  act  up  to  their  sentiments.  There  is  no  security 
of  property,  where  a  despotic  authority  can  possess  itself  of  the 
property  of  the  subject  against  his  consent.  Neither  is  there 
such  security,  where  the  consent  is  merely  nominal  and  delusive. 
Iq  England,  the  taxes  are  imposed  by  the  national  representa- 
tion ;  if,  then,  the  minister  be  in  the  possession  of  an  absolute 
majority,  whether  by  means  of  electioneering  influence,  or  by  the 

*  The  Btrenj^  of  an  individual  is  ao  little,  when  opposed  to  that  of  the  go- 
vernment he  Utos  mider,  that  the  subject  can  have  no  security  against  Uie 
enctions  and  abuses  of  authority,  except  in  those  countries,  whore  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  laws  is  entrusted  to  the  oil-searching  vigilance  of  a  flrco  press, 
and  their  violation  checked  by  an  ef&cient  national  representation. 
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oyerwhelming  patrtHiage  foolishly  placed  at  his  disposal,  taxation 
woald  no  longer  be  in  reality  imposed  by  the  national  representa- 
tives; the  body  bearing  that  name  would,  in  effect,  be  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  minister;  and  the  people  of  England  would  be  for- 
ciUy  subjected  to  the  severest  privations,  to  further  projects  that 
possibly  might  be  every  way  injurious  to  them.* 

It  is  to  to  observed  that  the  right  of  property  is  equally  invad- 
ed, by  obstructing  the  free  employment  of  the  means  of  produce 
tion,  as  by  violently  depriving  the  proprietor  of  the  product  of  his 
land,  capital,  or  industry ;  for  the  right  of  property,  as  defined  by 
jurists,  is  the  right  of  use,  or  even  abuse.  Thus,  landed  pro- 
perty is  violated  by  arbitrarily  prescribing  tillage  or  plantation; 
or  by  interdicting  particular  modes  of  cultivation;  the  property 
of  the  capitalist  is  violated,  by  prohibiting  particular  ways  of  em- 
plojdng  it;  for  instance,  by  interdicting  large  purchases  of  com, 
directing  all  bullion  to  be  carried  to  the  mint,  forbidding  the  pro- 
prietor to  build  on  his  own  soil,  or  prescribing  the  form  uid  re- 
quisites of  the  building.  It  is  a  further  violation  of  the  capitalist's 
property  to  prohibit  any  kind  of  industry,  or  to  load  it  with  duties 
amounting  to  prohibition,  after  he  has  once  embarked  his  capital 
in  that  way.  It  is  manifest,  that  a  prohibition  upon  sugar  would 
annihilate  most  of  the  capital  of  the  sugar  refiners,  vested  in  fiima- 
ces,  utensils,  dec.  dccf 

The  property  a  man  has  in  his  own  industiy,  is  violated,  when- 
ever he  is  forbidden  the  free  exercise  of  his  faculties  and  talents, 
except  insomuch  as  they  would  interfere  with  the  rights  of  third 
parties.^    A  similar  violation  is  committed  when  a  man's  labour 

*  Adam  Smith  hu  aaserted,  that  the  aecarity  affi>rded  to  property  by  the 
laws  of  England,  has  more  than  comiteracted  tlie  repeated  fimits  and  Udndem 
of  ita  government  It  may  be  doubted,  whether  he  would  now  adhere  to  that 
opmion. 

t  It  would  be  Tain  toiay  to  hhn,  why  not  employ  your  works  m  some  other 
way?  Probably,  neither  the  spot  nor  the  works  of  arefinery  ooold  be  otherwise 
employed  without  enormous  loss. 

t  Tbit  industrious  ftculties  are,  of  all  kinds  of  property,  the  least  questiopiu 
ble;  being  derived  directly  either  from  nature,  or  fiom  personal  assiduHy. 
The  proper^  in  them  is  of  higher  pretensions  than  that  of  the  land,  whiai 
may  generally  be  traced  up  to  an  act  of  spoliation ;  fbr  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
ahcnv  an  instance,  in  which  its  ownership  has  been  legitimately  transmitted 
from  the  first  occupancy.  It  ranks  higher  than  the  right  of  the  capitalist  also; 
fbr  evfo  taking  it  far  granted,  tliat  this  latter  has  been  acquired  without  any 
spoliation  whatever,  anid  by  the  gradual  accumulations  of  ages,  Tist  the  suooes. 
aion  to  it  could  not  have  been  established  without  the  aid  of  legislation,  which 
aid  may  have  been  granted  on  conditions.  Yet,  saoed  as  the  property  in  the 
faculties  of  industry  is,  it  is  constantly  infringed  upon,  not  only  in  the  flagrant 
abuse  ci  personal  uavery,  but  in  many  other  points  of  more  frequent  ooeur 
renoe. 

A  government  is  guilty  of  an  invasion  upon  it,  when  it  appropriates  to 
itself  a  particular  bruich  of  industry,  the  buisiness  of  exchange  and  broker- 
age hf  example;  or  when  it  seOs  tlie  exclusive  privilege  of  conducting  it 
It  is  stin  a  greater  vidatioo  to  authorise  a  gmimrm^  eommiasarr  of  pwio^ 
er  judge,  to  arrest  and  detain  individuals  at  diKrttioD,  on  ths  pwa  or  p«b- 

18 
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IB  put  in  requiatioQ  fi>r  one  purpose,  though  designed  by  hiniflelf 
fivaoother ;  aa  when  an  ardaan  or  trader  is  forced  into  the  militaiy 
life,  whether  permanently  or  merely  for  the  occasion. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  the  importance  of  maintaining  social 
order,  whereon  the  security  of  property  depends,  takes  preoe* 
dence  of  property  itself;  for  which  very  reason,  noUiing  short  of 
the  necessity  of  defending  that  order  from  manifest  danger  can 
authorize  dieee  or  similar  violations  of  individual  right  And  this 
it  is  which  impresses  upon  the  proprietors  the  necessity  of  requir* 
ing,  in  die  constitution  of  the  body  politic,  some  guarantee  or  other, 
that  the  public  service  shall  never  be  made  &  msk  to  the  pasaionB 
and  ambition  of  those  in  power* 

Thus  taxation  when  not  intended  as  an  engine  of  national 
depression  and  misery,  must  be  proved  indispensable  to  the 
existence  of  social  order;  eveiy  step  it  takes  beyond  these  limits, 
is  an  actual  spoliation ;  for  taxation,  even  where  levied  by  nation- 
al consent,  is  a  violation  of  property ;  sinoe  no  values  can  be  levied, 
but  upon  the  produce  of  the  land,  capital,  and  industry  of 
individuals. 

But  there  are  some  extremely  rare  cases,  where  interference 
between  the  owner  and  his  property  is  even  beneficial  to  pro- 
duction  itself.  For  example,  in  all  countries  that  admit  the  de- 
testable right  of  slavery,  a  right  standing  in  hostility  to  all  otiiers, 
it  is  found  expedient  to  limit  the  master^  power  over  his  8lave.(a) 
Thus  also,  if  a  society  stand  in  urgent  need  of  timber  for  the 
shipwright  or  carpenter,  it  must  reconcile  itself  to  some  regu- 
lations respecting  the  felling  of  private  woods  ;*  or  the  fear  of 
losing  the  veins  of  mineral  that  intersect  the  soil,  may  sometimes 
oblige  a  government  to  work  the  mines  itself.  It  may  be  readily 
conceived,  that,  even  if  there  were  no  restraints  upon  mining, 
want  of  ddl],  the  impatience  of  avarice,  or  the  inaifficiency  of 
capital,  might  induce  a  proprietor  to  exhaust  the  superficial, 
which  are  commonly  the  poorest  loads,  and  occasion  the  loss  of 

lie  Mftty  or  aecniity  to  the  coMtitnted  aathorities;  thos  depriving  the  indivU 
dual  of  the  &ir  and  roaMmable  certainty  of  having  his  time  and  focuhiei  at  his 
own  dispoBal,  and  of  being  able  to  complete  what  he  may  begin  upon.  What 
robber  or  deepoiler  ooold  commit  a  more  atrocioiu  act  of  invasion  open  the 
paUic  secority,  certain  as  he  is  of  being  speedily  put  down,  and  eoonteractad 
by  privale  as  well  as  pabHo  opposition  ? 

*  Probably  also,  were  it  not  for  maritime  wars,  originating,  sometimes  in 
puerile  vanity,  and  sometimes  in  national  errors  of  self-interest,  commerce 
would  be  the  best  purveyor  of  timber  for  ship-building ;  so  that,  in  reality,  the 
•hose  of  Uie  interference  of  pabhc  authority,  in  respect  to  the  growth  oif  |ni* 
vate  timber,  is  only  a  oonsequence  of  a  previous  abuse  of  a  more  destructive 
and  lev  excusable  oharaoter. 


{a)  TbiM  is  merely  an  instance  of  the  necessity  of  eoontenctuig  one  poison 
by  another.    T. 
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those  of  saperior  depth  and  quality.  (1)  Sometunes  a  vein  of 
miiiei^  pBSBes  through  the  ground  of  many  propneton,  hut  is  ac* 
cessihie  only  in  one  spot.  In  this  case,  the  obstinacy  of  a  re* 
firactoiy  proprietor  must  be  disregarded,  and  the  prosecution  of 
the  wor^be  compulsory ;  though,  after  all,  I  will  not  undertake  to 
affirm,  that  it  would  not  be  more  advisable  on  die  whole  to  respect 
his  rights,  or  that  the  possession  of  a  few  additioaal  mines  is  not 
too  d^u-ly  purchased  by  this  infringement  upon  the  inviolability  of 
property. 

Lastly,  public  safety  sometimes  imperiously  requires  die  sacrifice 
of  public  property ;  but  that  sacrifice  is  a  riolation,  notwithstanding 
any  indemnity  given  in  such  cases.  For  the  right  of  property  im- 
plies the  free  disposition  of  -one's  own ;  and  its  sacrifkse,  however 
fiilly  indenmified,  is  a  forced  dis^ition.  (a) 

When  public  authority  is  not  itself  a  spoliator,  it  procures  to  the 
nation  the  greatest  of  all  blessings,  protection  from  spoliation  by 
others.  Without  this  protection  of  each  individual  by  the  united 
force  of  the  whole  community,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  con- 
siderable development  of  the  productive  powers  of  man,  of  land, 
and  of  capita] ;  or  even  to  conceive  the  existence  of  capital  at  all ; 
for  it  is  nothing  moro  than  accumulated  value,  operating  under  the 
safeguard  of  authority.  This  is  the  reason  why  no  nation  has 
ever  arrived  at  any  dcgro  of  opulence,  that  has  not  been  subject 
to  a  regular  government.  Civilized  nations  aro  indebted  to  po- 
litical organization  for  the  innumerable  and  infinitely  various  pro- 
ductions, that  satisfy  their  infinite  wants,  as  well  as  for  the  fine 
arts  and  the  opportunities  of  leisure  that  accumulation  a^rds, 
without  which  the  faculties  of  the  mind  could  never  be  cultivated, 
or  man  by  their  means  attain  the  fiill  dignity,  whereof  his  nature  is 
susceptible. 

Tlie  poor  man,  that  can  call  nothing  his  own,  is  equally  inte- 
rested with  the  rich  in  upholding  the  inviolability  of  property. 


(a)  Pto^rty  hemg  a  mere  creature  of  society,  is,  in  itrict  jtistioe,  liaUe  to 
the  oonditiona  easential  to  the  well-bein^  of  aocietyiitfl  creator.  But  heyaod 
all  dooU,  it  it  expedient  to  render  it  as  inviolable  and  extensive  u  poerible. 
Why  7  Because,  1.  It  is  one  of  the  rewards  of  industry;  and  then  is  a  manU 
lest  expedience  in  enlarging  those  stimulative  rewards.  3.  Its  objects  neither 
ean  nor  will  be  tamed  to  so  much  productive  account,  otherwise  than  by  ths 
perpetuation  of  the  ownership.    T. 

(1)  [If  no  one  knows  so  well  as  the  proprietor,  how  to  make  the  best  use  of 
his  property,  aa  our  author  has  just  remarked,  what  advaatage  can  result  to 
•ocietT  ftom  the  interference,  in  any  caae,  of  public  aothortty,  with  the  rights 
of  imuviduab  in  the  business  of  production.  Nothing  hut  the  absolute  mam* 
tenance  of  the  social  order  should  ever  be  permitted  tor  an  instant,  to  viokto 
the  sacred  right  of  private  property.  Quite  as  specious,  though  equally  un- 
•oond  reasons  may  be  arsigned  for  unposing  restraints  upon  a  variehr  of  other 
employments  besides  rohiingO  Ammmxaw  Eorraa. 
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personal  servioea  would  nol  be  aT&ilaUe,  widiout  the  aid  of 

aociimuktioDs  previously  made  and  protected.  Every  obstruction 
to,  or  dissipation  of  these  accumulations,  is  a  material  injury  to  his 
means  of  gaining  a  livelihood ;  and  the  ruin  and  spoliation  of  the 
higher  is  surely  followed  by  the  misery  and  degradation  of  the 
lower  classes.  A  confused  notion  of  the  advantages  of  this  right  of 
pn^rty  has  been  equally  conducive  with  the  perwnal  interest  of 
the  wealthy,  to  make  all  civilized  communities  pursue  and  punish 
every  invasion  of  property  as  a  crime.  The  study  of  political  econo* 
my  is  admirably  calculated  to  justify  and  confirm  this  act  of  legis- 
lation ;  inasmuch  as  it  explains,  why  the  happy  efiects,  resulting 
from  the  right  of  property,  are  more  strikig  in  proportion  as  that 
right  is  well  guarded  by  political  institutions* 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OF  THS  VXlfT  OR  DEMAJm  (a)  FOR  PRODUCTB. 

It  is  common  to  hear  adventurers  in  the  diflerent  channels  of 
industry  assert,  that  their  difficulty  lies  not  in  the  production,  but 
in  the  disposal  of  commodities ;  that  produce  would  always  be 
abundant,  if  there  were  but  a  ready  demand,  or  vent.  When  the 
vent  for  their  commodities  is  slow,  difficult,  and  productive  of  little 
advantage,  they  pronounce  money  to  be  scarce ;  the  grand  object 
of  their  desire  is,  a  consumption  brisk  enough  to  quicken  sales  and 
keep  up  prices.  But  ask  them  what  pecuhar  causes  and  circum- 
stances racilitate  the  demand  for  their  products  and  you  will  aoaa 
perceive  that  most  of  them  have  extremely  vague  notions  of  these 
matters ;  that  their  observation  d*fiicts  is  imperfect,  and  their  ex- 
planation still  more  so ;  that  they  treat  doubtful  points  as  matter  of 
certainty,  often  pray  for  what  is  directly  opposite  to  their  interests 
and  importunately  solicit  from  authority  a  protection  of  the  most 
nuschievous  tendency. 

To  enable  us  to  form  clear  and  correct  practical  notions,  in  re* 
gard  to  the  vents  for  the  products  of  industry,  we  must  carefully 
analyze  the  best  established  and  most  certain  focts,  and  apply  to 
them  the  inferences  we  have  already  deduced  from  a  similar  way 
of  proceeding ;  and  thus  perhaps  we  may  arrive  at  new  and  impor- 
tant truths,  that  may  serve  to  enlighten  the  views  of  the  agents  of 
industry,  and  to  give  ccmfidence  to  the  measures  of  governments 
anxious  to  afford  them  encouragement. 

A  man  who  applies  his  lidKNir  to  the  investing  of  objects 


(a)  DeBoiieA^t,  vent,  which  must  alwm  imply  demand.    The  litter  term  ii 
nu4to  ON  ofas  more  fiumliu  to  the  Engliah  reader.    T. 
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with  value  by  the  cieatioo  of  utility  of  some  sort,  can  not  expect 
that  the  vahie  to  be  appreciated  and  paid  for,  unless  where  other 
men  have  the  means  of  purchasing  it.  Now,  of  what  do  these 
means  consist?  Of  other  values,  of  other  products,  likewise  the 
fiuit  of  industry,  capital,  and  land.  Which  leads  us  to  a  conclu- 
aoo,  that  may  at  first  sight  appear  paradoxical;  viz:  that  it  is 
production  which  opens  a  demand  for  products. 

Should  a  tradesman  say,  ''I  do  not  want  other  products  for  my 
woollens,  I  want  money,''  there  could  be  Uttle  difficulty  in  convin- 
cing him,  that  his  customers  could  not  pay  him  in  money,  without 
havmg  first  procured  it  by  the  sale  of  some  other  commodities  of 
their  own.  ** Yonder  fiurmer,"  he  may  be  told,  "will  buy  your 
woollens,  if  his  crops  be  good,  and  will  buy  more  or  less  accord- 
ing to  their  abundance  or  scantiness ;  he  can  buy  none  at  all,  if 
his  crops  &il  altogether.  Neither  can  you  buy  his  wool  nor  his 
com  yourself,  unless  you  contrive  to  get  woollens  or  some  other 
article  lo  buy  withal.  You  say,  you  only  want  money ;  I  say, 
you  want  other  commodities,  and  not  money.  For  what,  in  point 
of  fiict,  do  you  want  the  money?  Is  it  not  for  the  purchase  of 
raw  materials  or  stock  for  your  trade,  or  victuals  for  your  sup- 
port?* Wherefore,  it  is  products  that  you  want,  and  not  money. 
The  silver  coin  you  will  have  received  on  the  sale  of  your  own 
pioducts,  and  given  in  the  purchase  of  those  of  other  people,  will 
the  next  moment  execute  the  same  office  between  other  contract- 
ing parties,  and  so  from  one  to  another  to  infinity ;  just  as  a  public 
vehicle  successively  transports  objects  one  after  another.  If  you 
cannot  find  a  ready  sale  fi>r  your  commodity,  will  you  say,  it  is 
merely  for  want  of  a  vehicle  to  transport  it?  For  after  all, 
money  is  but  the  agent  of  the  transfer  of  values.  Its  whole 
utility  has  consisted  in  conveying  to  your  hands  the  value  of  the 
commodities,  which  your  customer  has  sold,  for  the  purpose  <^ 
binring  again  firom  you ;  and  the  very  next  purchase  you  inake,  it 
win  again  convey  to  a  third  person  the  value  of  the  products  you 
nay  have  sold  to  others.  So  that  you  will  have  bought,  and 
every  body  must  buy,  the  objects  of  want  or  desire,  each  with 
the  value  of  his  reroective  products  transformed  into  money  for 
the  moment  only.  Otherwise,  how  could  it  be  possible,  that  there 
should  now  be  bought  and  sold  in  France  five  or  six  times  as  many 
commodities,  as  in  the  nuserable  reign  of  Charles  VI  ?  Is  it  not 
obvious,  that  five  or  six  times  as  many  commodities  must  have  ^ 
been  produced,  and  that  they  must  have  served  to  purchase  one  or 
the  other* 

Thus,  to  say  that  sales  are  dull,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  mo- 
ney, is  to  miBteke  the  means  for  the  cause ;  an  error  that  proceeds 

*  Ervn  when  money  is  obtained  with  a  view  to  hoard  or  bury  it,  the  nlti- 
mate  object  b  always  to  employ  it  in  a  fMirchase  of  some  kind.  The  heir  of 
the  Ineky  finder  uses  it  in  that  way,  if  the  miter  do  not;  for  money,  as  money, 
his  no  other  use  than  to  buy  with. 
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firom  the  ciicnmstances,  that  almost  all  ptoduee  is  ia^the  first 
instance  exchanged  for  money,  before  it  is  ultimately  converted 
into  other  produce :  and  the  commodity,  which  recurs  so  repeat- 
ediy  in  use,  appears  to  vulgar  apprehensions  the  most  important 
of  commodities,  and  the  end  and  object  of  all  transactions,  where* 
as  it  is  only  the  medium.  Sales  can  not  be  said  to  be  dull  because 
money  is  scarce,  but  because  other  products  are  so.  There  is 
always  money  enough  to  conduct  the  circulation  and  mutual 
interchange  of  other  values,  when  those  values  really  exist* 
Should  the  increase  of  traffic  require  more  money  to  facilitate  it| 
the  want  is  easily  supplied,  and  is  a  strong  indication  of  prosperi- 
ty— a  proof  that  a  great  aibundance  of  values  has  been  created, 
which  it  is  wished  to  exchahge  for  other  values.  In  such  cases, 
merchants  know  well  enough  how  to  find  substitutes  fof  the  pro- 
duct serving  as  the  medium  of  exchange  or  money  :*  and  money 
itself  soon  pours  in,  for  this  reason,  that  all  produce  naturally 
gravitates  to  that  place  where  it  is  most  in  demand.  It  is  a  good 
sign  when  the  business  is  too  great  for  die  money;  just  in  the 
same  way  as  it  is  a  good  sign  wh^  the  goods  are  too  plentifiil  for 
the  warehouses. 

When  a  superabundant  article  can  find  no  vent,  the  scarcity  of 
money  has  so  Uttle  to  do  with  the  obstruction  of  its  sale,  that  the 
sellers  would  gladly  receive  its  value  in  goods  for  ihnAt  own  con* 
sumption  at  the  current  price  of  the  day :  they  would  not  ask  for 
money,  or  have  any  occasion  for  that  product,  since  the  only  use 
they  could  make  of  it  would  be  to  convert  it  forthwith  into  articles 
of  their  own  consumption.f 

This  observation  is  applicable  to  all  cases,  where  there  is  a  sup- 
ply of  commodities  or  of  services  in  the  market.  They  will  uni* 
versally  find  the  most  extensive  demand  in  those  places,  where  the 
most  values  are  produced;  because  in  no  other  places  are  the  sole 
means  of  purchase  created,  t.  6.  values.  Money  performs  but  a 
momentary  fonction  in  this  double  exchange ;  fmd  when  the  trans- 
action is  finally  closed,  it  will  always  be  found,  that  ope  kind  of 
produce  has  been  exchanged  for  another.  .  '  '  ' 

It  is  worth  while  to  remark,  that  a  product  is  no  sooner  crea^ 
ted,  than  it,  from  that  instant,  afibrds  a  market  ^sr  ether  pro* 
ducts  to  the  fiill  extent  of  its  own  value.    When  the  ]^odiioer 

*  By  bills  at  sight  or  after  date,  bank-notes,  running-credits,  write^ift^  ^be. 
as  at  London  and  Amsterdam. 

tl  speak  here  of  their  aggregate  consumption,  whether  unproduotiTS 
and  designed  to  satisQr  the  peraonu  wants  of  themselves  and  their  Amilioi^ 
or  expended  in  the  sustenance  of  reproductive  industry.  Hio  woollen  or 
cotton  manu&cturor  operates  a  two-rold  consumption  o£  woo]  and  cotton, 
1.  For  his  personal  wear.  2.  For  the  suppij  of  his  manu&cture;  hot,  be 
the  purpose  of  his  consumption  what  it  may,  whether  personal  mtiiicatioa 
or  reproduction,  he  must  needs  buy  what  he  consumes  with  mmX  lie  pro 
duces. 
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has  pat  the  finishing  hand  to  his  product,  he  is  most  anxious  to 
sell  it  immediately,  lest  its  value  should  vanish  in  his  hands.  Nor 
is  he  leas  anxious  to  dispose  of  the  money  he  may  get  for  it ;  for 
the  value  of  money  is  also  perishable.  But  the  only  way  of  get- 
ting rid  of  money  is  in  the  purchase  of  some  product  or  other. . 
Thus,  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  creation  of  one  product  im-  \ 
mediately  opens  a  vent  for  other  products.  j 

For  this  reason,  a  good  harvest  is  fevourable,  not  only  to  the 
agriculturist,  but  likewise  to  the  dealers  in  all  commodities  gene- 
rally. The  greater  the  crop,  the  larger  are  the  purchases  of  the 
glowers.  A  bad  harvest,  on  the  contrary,  hurts  the  sale  of  com- 
modities at  large.  And  so  it  is  also  with  the  products  of  manu- 
tactaxe  and  commerce.  The  success  of  one  branch  of  commerce 
supplies  more  ample  means  of  purchase,  and  consequently  opens  a 
vent  for  the  products  of  all  the  other  branches;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  stagnation  of  quq  channel  of  manufacture,  or  of  commerce  is 
iblt  in  all  the  rest. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  if  this  be  so,  how  does  it  happen,  that  there 
is  at  times  so  great  a  glut  of  commodities  in  the  market,  and  so 
much  difficulty  in  finding  a  vent  for  them?  Why  can  not  one  of 
these  superabundant  commodities  be  exchanged  for  another?  I 
answer,  that  the  glut  of  a  particular  commodity  arises  from  its 
having  outrun  the  total  demand  for  it  in  one  of  two  ways ;  either 
because  it  has  be^i  produced  in  excessive  abundance,  or  because 
the  produce  of  other  commodities  has  fallen  short. 

It  is  because  the  production  of  some  commodities  has  declined, 
that  other  commodities  are  superabundant.  To  use  a  more 
hackneyed  phrase,  people  have  bought  less,  because  they  have 
made  less  profit  ;*  and  they  have  made  less  profit  for  one  of  two 
causes;  either  they  have  found  difficulties  in  the  employment 
of  their  productive  means,  or  these  means  have  themselves  been 
deficimit. 

It  is  observable,  moreover,  that  precisely  at  the  same  time 
that  one  commodity  makes  a  loss,  another  commodity  is  making 
excessive  profit.f  And,  since  such  profits  must  operate  as  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  the  cultivation  of  tliat  particular  kind  of  pro- 
duce, there  must  needs  be  some  violent  means,  or  some  extraor- 
dinary cause,  a  pohtical  or  natural  convulsion,  or  the  avarice  or 
ignorance  of  authority,  to  perpetuate  this  scarcity  on  the  one 

*Iiidiridaal  profit!  must,  in  all  ranks  of  production,  6*001  the  general 
merchant  to  the  oonunon  artisan,  be  derived  from  the  participation  in  the 
▼aluee  prodocod.  The  ratio  of  that  participation  will  form  the  subject  of 
Book  IL,  tii^ii, 

t  The  reader  may  easily  apply  tliese  maxims  to  an^  time  or  country  he  is 
acquainted  with.  Wo  have  had  a  striking  instance  in  France,  during  the 
years  1811,  1812,  and  1813;  when  the  high  prices  of  colonial  produce  of 
wheat,  and  other  articles,  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  low  price  of  many  oth- 
ers that  oould  find  no  advantageous  vent 
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hand,  and  consequent  glut  on  the  other.  No  sooner  is  the  cause 
of  this  political  disease  removed,  than  the  means  of  production 
feel  a  natural  impulse  towards  the  vacant  channels,  the  replenish- 
;  ment  of  which  restores  activity  to  all  the  others.  One  kind  of 
\  production  would  seldom  outstrip  the  rest,  and  its  products  be 
disproportionately  cheapened,  were  production  left  entirely  to 
itself.* 

Should  a  producer  imagine,  that  many  other  classes,  3rielding 
no  material  products,  are  liis  customers  and  consumers  equally 
with  the  classes  that  raise  themselves  a  product  of  their  own; 
as,  for  example,  public  functionaries,  physicians,  lawyers,  church- 
men, d^.,  and  thence  infer,  that  there  is  a  class  of  demand  other 
than  that  of  the  actual  producers,  he  would  but  expose  the  shal- 
lowness and  superficiali^  of  his  ideas.  A  priest  goes  to  a  shop 
to  buy  a  gown  or  a  surplice ;  he  takes  the  value,  that  is  to  make 
the  purchBjse  in  the  form  of  money.  Whence  had  he  that  money? 
From  some  tax-gatherer  who  has  taken  it  from  a  tax-payer. 
But  whence  did  this  latter  derive  it?  From  the  value  he  has  him- 
self produced.  This  value,  first  produced  by  the  tax-payer,  and 
aHerwards  turned  into  money,  and  given  to  the  priest  fer  his  sa« 
kuy,  has  enabled  him  to  make  the  puh^hase.    Tlie  priest  stands 

*  Theae  connideratiGiui  have  hitherto  been  almoet  wholly  overlooked,  though 
forming  the  bauB  of  correct  opinions  on  matters  of  commerce,  and  of  its  regu^ 
lation  by  the  national  authority.  The  right  course  where  it  has,  by  good  hSik^ 
been  pursued,  appears  to  have  been  selected  bv  accident,  or  by,  at  most  a  con- 
fused  idea  of  its  propriety,  without  either  sel^conviction,  or  the  ability  to  con. 
vince  other  people. 

Siamondi,  who  seems  not  to  have  very  well  understood  the  principles  hid 
down  in  this  and  the  three  first  chapters  of  Book  II.  of  this  work,  instances 
the  immense  quantity  of  manufactured  produce  with  which  EIngland  has  of 
Lite  inundated  the  markets  of  other  nations,  as  a  prooi^  thst  it  is  impossible  for 
industry  to  be  too  productive.  (Nouv,  Prin,  Uv.  iv.  c.  4.)  But  the  glut  thus 
occasioned  proves  nothing  more  than  the  feebleness  of  production  in  those 
countries  that  have  been  thus  glutted  with  English  manufactures.  Did  Brazil  pro- 
duce wherewithal  to  purchase  the  English  goods  exported  thither,  those  j^ooda 
would  not  glut  her  market  Were  England  to  admit  the  import  of  the  products 
of  the  United  States,  she  would  find  a  better  market  for  her  own  in  those 
States.  The  ESnglish  government,  by  the  exorbitance  of  its  taxation  upon 
import  and  consumption,  virtually  interdicts  to  its  subjects  many  kinds  of  inw 
portation,  thus  obliging  the  merchant  to  ofier  to  foreign  countries  a  higher  price 
for  those  articles,  whose  import  is  practicable,  as  susar,  cofiee,  gSid,  silver, 
&c,  for  the  price  of  the  precious  metals  to  them  is  enhanced  by  the  low  price 
of  their  commodities ;  which  accounts  for  the  ruinous  returns  of  their  com- 
merce. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  maintain  in  this  chapter,  that  one  product 
can  not  be  raised  in  too  great  abundance,  in  relation  to  all  others;  but 
merely  that  nothing  is  more  favourable  to  the  demand  of  one  product,  than 
the  supply  <of  another ;  that  the  import  of  English  manufactures  into  Bra^ 
adl  would  cease  to  be  excessive  and  be  rapidly  absorbed,  did  Braiil  produce 
on  her  side  returns  sufficiently  ample;  to  which  end  it  would  be  necessary, 
that  the  legislative  bodies  of  either  country  should  consent,  the  one  to  froe 
production,  the  other  to  free  importatioii.    In  B^axil,  every  thing  is  grasped 
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in  the  place  of  the  producer,  who  might  himself  have  laid  the 
value  of  his  product  on  his  own  account,  in  the  purchase,  perhaps, 
not  of  a  gown  or  surplice,  but  of  some  other  more  serviceable 
product.  The  consumption  of  the  particular  product,  the  gown 
or  surplice,  has  but  supplanted  that  of  some  other  product.  It  is 
quite  impossible  that  the^purchase  of  one  product  can  be  ejected, 
otherwise  than  by  the  value  of  another.* 

From  this  important  truth  may  be  deduced  the  following  impor- 
tant conclusions : — 

1.  That,  in  every  community  the  more  numerous  are  the  pro- 
ducers, and  the  more  various  their  productions,  the  more  prompt, 
numerous,  and  extensive  are  the  vents  for  those  productions ;  and, 
by  a  natural  consequence,  the  more  profitable  are  they  to  the 
producers  ,*  for  price  rises  with  the  denmnd.  But  this  advantage 
is  to  be  derived  from  real  production  alone,  and  not  from  a  forced 
circulation  of  products ;  for  a  value  once  created  is  not  augment- 
ed in  its  passage  from  one  hand  to  another,  nor  by  being  seized 
and  expended  by  the  government,  instead  of  by  an  individual. 
The  man,  that  lives  upon  the  productions  of  other  people,  origi- 
nates no  demand  for  those  productions.;  he  merely  puts  himself 
in  the  place  of  the  producer,  to  the  great  injury  of  production,  as 
we  shall  presently  see. 

2.  That  each  individual  is  interested  in  the  general  prosperity 
of  all,  and  that  the  success  of  one  branch  of  industry  promotes 
that  of  all  the  others.  In  ^t,  whatever  profession  or  line  of 
business  a  man  may  devote  himself  to,  he  is  the  better  paid  and 
the  more  readily  finds  employment,  in  proportion  as  he  sees 
others  thriving  equally  around  him.    A  man  of  talent,  that  scarce- 

by  monopoly,  and  property  is  not  exempt  from  the  invasion  of  the  government 
In  England,  the  heavy  duties  are  a  serious  obstruction  to  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  nation,  inasmuch  as  they  circumscribe  the  choice  of  returns.  I 
happen  myself  to  know  of  a  most  valuable  and  scientific  collection  of  natural 
history,  which  could  not  be  imported  from  Brazil  into  £2ngland  by  reason  of  the 
exorbitant  dnties.(a) 

*  The  capitalist,  in  spending  the  interest  upon  his  capital,  spends  his  por- 
tion of  the  products  raised  by  the  co-operation  of  that  capital.  The  general 
rules  that  regulate  the  ratio  he  receives  will  be  investigated  in  Book  II.,  infrd. 
Should  he  ever  spend  the  principal,  still  he  consumes  products  only  ;  for  capi- 
tal conniKts  of  products,  devoted  indeed  to  reproductive,  but  susceptible  of  un- 
productive consumption ;  to  which  it  is  in  fact  consigned  whenever  it  is  wasted 
or  dilapidated.  

(o)  The  views  of  Sismondi^  in  tliis  particular,  have  been  since  adopted  by 
our  own  iMalthus,  and  those  of  our  author  by  Ricardo.  This  difTcrenoe  of 
opinion  has  given  rise  to  an  interesting  dipcussion  between  our  author  and 
Mai  thus,  to  whom  he  has  recently  addressed  a  correspondence  on  this  and 
other  parts  of  tlie  science.  Were  any  tiling  wanting  to  coniirm  the  arguments 
of  thi<«  chapter,  it  would  be  supplied  by  a  reference  to  his  Leiirt  1,  d  Af.  MaUhu9, 
J^tmondi  has  vainly  attempted  to  answer  Ricardo,  but  has  made  no  mention  of 
his  original  antagonist  Vide  Annalet  de  LegidaHoriy  No.  1.  art  3.  GenevCf 
1820.    T. 
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ly  vegetates  in  a  retrograde  state  of  society,  would  find  a  thou- 
sand ways  of  turning  his  faculties  to  account  in  a  thriving  com- 
munity that  could  afl^rd  to  employ  and  reward  his  ability.  A 
merchant  established  in  a  rich  and  populous  town,  sells  to  a  much 
larger  amount  than  one  who  sets  up  in  a  poor  district,  with  a 
popilation  sunk  in  indolence  and  ^)athy.  What  could  an  active 
manu&cturer,  or  an  intelligent  merchant,  do  in  a  small  deserted 
and  semi-barbarous  town  in  a  remote  comer  of  Poland  or  West- 

Iphalia?  Though  in  no  fear  of  a  competitor,  he  could  sell  but 
little,  because  little  was  produced ;  whilst  at  Patis,  Amsterdam,  or 
London,  in  spite  of  the  competition  of  a  hundred  dealers  in  his 
own  line,  he  might  do  business  on  the  largest  scale.  The  reason 
is  obvious :  he  is  surrounded  with  people  who  produce  largely  in 
an  infinity  of  ways,  and  who  make  purchases,  each  with  his  re- 
spective products,  that  is. to  say,  with  the  money  arising  from  the 
ode  of  what  he  may  have  produced. 

This  is  the  true  source  of  the  gains  made  by  the  towns'  peo- 
ple out  of  the  country  people,  and  again  by  the  latter  out  of  the 
Ibrmer;  both  of  them  have  wherewith  to  buy  more  largely,  the 
more  ample  they  themselves  produce.  A  city,  standing  in  the 
centre  of  a  rich  surrounding  country,  feels  no  want  of  rich  and  nu- 
merous customers ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  vicinity  of  an 
miulent  city  gives  additional  value  to  the  produce  of  the  country. 
The  division  of  nations  into  agricultural,  manu&cturing,  and  com- 
mercial, is  idle  enough.  For  the  success  of  a  people  in  agricul- 
ture is  a  stimulus  to  its  manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity; 
and  the  flourishing  condition  of  its  manufacture  and  commerce  re- 
flects a  benefit  upon  its  agriculture  also.* 

The  position  of  a  .nation,  in  respect  of  its  neighbours,  is  ana- 
logous to  the  relation  of  one  of  its  provinces  to  the  others,  or  of 
the  country  to  the  town;  it  has  an  interest  in  their  prosperity, 
being  sure  to  profit  by  their  opulence.  The  government  of  the 
United  States,  therefore,  acted  most  wisely,  in  their  attempt, 
about  the  year  1802,  to  civilize  their  savage  neighbours,  the 
Creek  Indians.    The  design  was  to  introduce  habits  of  industry 

*  A  productive  establishment  on  a  lar^  scale  is  sure  to  animate  the  in- 
dustry of  the  wliolc  neighbourhood.  "  In  Mexico,"  says  Humboldt,  **  the 
best  cultivated  tract,  and  that  which  brings  to  the  recollection  of  the  tra- 
▼ell^  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  French  scenery,  is  tlie  level  country  ez- 
tendins^  from  Salamanca  as  far  as  Silao,  Guanazuato,  and  Villa  de  Liion,  and 
encircling  the  richest  mines  of  the  known  world.  Wherever  the  veins  of 
precious  metal .  have  been  discovered  and  worked,  even  in  the  most  desert 
parts  of  the  Cori^iUeraa,  and  in  the  most  barren  and  insulated  spotA,  the 
working  of  the  mines,  instead  of  interrupting  the  business  of  superficial 
cultivation,  has  given  it  more  than  usual  activity.  The  opening  of  a 
considerable  vein  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  the  immediate  erection  of  a 
town;  &rming  concerns  are  established  in  the  vicinity ;  and  the  spot  so 
lately  insulated  in  the  midst  of  wild  and  desert  mountains,  is  soon  brought 
into  contact  with  the  tmcU  before  in  tillage."  £f«at  poL  9ur  la  Nouv,  Es- 
pagw.) 
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amongst  them,  and  make  them  producers  capable  of  carrying  on 
a  barter  trade  with  the  States  of  the  Union ;  for  there  is  nothing^' 
to  be  got  by  dealing  with  a  people  that  have  nothing  to  pay.  It] 
18  useful  and  honourable  to  mankind ;  that  one  nation  among  so 
many  should  conduct  itself  uniformly  upon  liberal  principles.  The 
brilliant  results  of  this  enlightened  policy  will  demonstrate,  that 
the  systems  and  theories  really  destructive  and  fallacious  are  the 
exclusive  and  jealous  maxims  -acted  upon  by  the  old  European 
governments,  and  by  them  most  impudently  styled  practiced  truths^ 
K>r  no  other  reason,  as  it  would  seem,  than  because  they  have  the 
misfortune  to  put  them  in  practice.  The  United  Stated  will  have 
the  honour  of  proving  experimentally,  that  true  poUcy  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  moderation  and  humanity."^ 

8.  From  this  fruitful  principle,  we  may  draw  this  further  con- 
clusion, that  it  is  no  injury  to  the  internal  or  national  industry  and 
production  to  buy  and  import  commodities  from  abroad ;  for  no- 
thing can  be  bought  from  strangers,  except  with  native  products, 
which  find  a  vent  in  this  external  trafhc.  Should  it  be  objected, 
that  this  foreign  produce  may  have  been  bought  with  specie,  I 
answer,  specie  is  not  always  a  native  product,  but  must  have  been 
I  boug^  itself  with  the  products  of  native  industry ;  so  that,  whether 
*"  the  foreign  articles  be  paid  for  in  specie  or  in  home  produce,  the 
▼ent  for  national  industry  is  the  same  in  both  cases.t 

4.  The  same  principle  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  en«< 
couragement  of  mere  consumption  is  no  benefit  to  commerces 
for  the  difficulty  lies  in  supplying  the  means,  not  in  stimulating 
tke  desire  of  consumption;  and  we  have  seen  that  production  ) 
alone,  furnishes  those  means.     Thus  it  is  the  aim  of  good  govern-  ' 

*  It  is  only  by  the  recent  advances  of  political  economy,  that  these  most 
important  truths  have  been  made  manifest,  not  to  vulvar  apprehension 
a]one»  but  even  to  the  most  distin^shed  and  enlightened  observers.  We 
read  in  Voltaire,  that  "  such  is  the  lot  of  humanitv,  that  the  patriotic  desire 
Ivr  one*s  countrjr's  grrandeur,  is  but  a  wish  for  the  humiliation  of  one*s  neigh- 
bours;  ^that  it  is  clearly  impossible  for  one  country  to  gain,  except  oy 

the  loMi  of  another.**  {Diet,  Phil  AH,  Patrie,)  By  a  continuation  of  the 
same  false  reasoning,  he  goes  on  to  declare,  that  a  thorough  citizen  of  the 
world  can  not  wish  his  country  to  be  greater  or  less,  richer  qt  poorer.  It  is 
true,  that  he  would  not  desire  her  to  extend  the  limits  of  her  dominion,  be- 
cause,  in  so  doing,  she  might  endanger  her  own  well-being;  but  he  will  desire 
her  progress  in  wealth,  for  her  progressive  prosperity  promotes  that  of  all 
other  nations. 

t  This  effect  has  been  sensibly  experienced  in  Brazil  of  late  years.  The 
large  imports  of  European  commodities,  which  the  freedom  of  navigation  di- 
rected to  the  markets  of  Brazil,  has  been  favourable  to  its  native  productions 
and  commerce,  that  Brazil  products  never  found  so  good  a  sale.  So  there  is 
an  instance  of  a  national  benefii  arising  from  importation.  By  the  way,  it 
might  have  perhaps  been  better  for  Brazil  if  the  prices  of  her  products  and 
the  profits  of  her  producers  had  risen  more  slowly  and  gradually ;  for  exor- 
bttsnl  prices  never  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  commercial  inter- 
eoarse ;  it  is  better  to  gain  by  the  multiplication  of  one's  own  products  than 
by  their  increased  price. 
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ment  to  stimulate  production,  of  bad  govemment  to  encourage 
consumption. 

For  the  same  reason,  that  the  creation  of  a  new  product  is  the 
opening  of  a  new  vent  fbr  other  products,  the  consumption  or  de- 
struction of  a  product  is  the  stoppage  of  a  vent  for  them.  This  is 
no  evil  where  the  end  of  the  products  has  been  answered  by  its 
destruction,  which  end  is  the  satisfying  of  some  human  want,  or 
the  creation  of  some  new  product  designed  for  such  a  satis&ction. 
Indeed,  if  the  nation  be  in  a  thriving  condition,  the  gross  nation- 
al reproduction  exceeds  the  gross  consumption.  The  consumed 
products  have  fulfilled  their  office,  as  it  is  natural  and  fitting  they 
should ;  the  consumption,  however,  has  opened  no  new  vent,  but 
just  the  reverse.* 

Having  once  arrived  at  the  clear  conviction,  that  the  general 
demand  for  produce  is  brisk  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of  pro- 
duction, we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  much  to  inquire  towards 
what  channel  of  industry  production  may  be  most  advantageously 
directed.  The  products  created  give  rise  to  various  degrees  of 
demand,  according  to  the  wants,  the  manners,  the  comparative 
capital,  industry,  and  natural  resources  of  each  country ;  the  arti- 
cle most  in  request,  owing  to  the  competition  of  buyers,  ykM  the  O 
best  interest  of  money  to  the  capitalist,  the  largest  profits^  the 
adventurer,  and  the  best  wages  to  the  labourer;  and  the  agency 
of  their  respective  services  is  naturally  attracted  by  these  advan- 
tages towaitls  those  particular  channels. 

In  a  community,  city,  province,  or  nation,  that  produces  abun- 
danUy,  and  adds  every  moment  to  the  sum  of  its  products,  almost 
all  the  branches  of  commerce,  manufiicture,  and  generally  of  in- 
dustry, yield  handsome  profits,  because  the  demand  is  great,  and 
because  there  is  always  a  large  quantity  of  produce  in  the  mar- 
ket, ready  to  bid  for  new  productive  services.  And,  vice  versa, 
wherever,  by  reason  of  the  blunders  of  the  nation  or  its  govem- 
ment, production  is  stationary,  or  does  not  keep  pace  with  con- 
sumption, the  demand  gradually  declines;  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duct is  less  than  the  charges  of  their  production;  no  productive 
exertion  is  properly  rewarded ;  profits  and  wages  decrease ;  the 
employment  of  capital  becomes  less  advantageous  and  more  ha- 
zardous ;  it  is  consumed  piecemeal,  not  through  extravagance,  but 
through  necessity,  and  because  the  sources  of  profit  are  dried  up.f 
The  labouring  classes  experience  a  want  of  work;  fiimilies  before 

^  *  If  the  barren  oon^umption  of  a  product  be  of  itself  adverse  to  reproduc- 
tion, and  a  diminution  pro  tanto  of  the  existing  demand  or  vent  for  produce, 
how  shall  we  designate  that  degree  of  insanity,  which  would  Lnduoe  a  govem- 
ment deliberately  to  bum  ana  destroy  the  imports  of  forcififn  produce,  and 
thus  to  annihilate  the  sole  advantage  accruing  from  unproductive  consump- 
tion, that  is  to  «ay,  the  gratification  of  the  wants  of  the  consumer  7 

t  Consumption  of  this  kind  gives  no  encouragement  to  future  production, 
but  devours  products  already  in  existence.    No  additional  demand  can  be 
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in  tolerable  circumstances,  are  more  cramped  and  confined ;  and 
those  before  in  difficulties,  are  lefl  altogether  destitute.  Depopu- 
lation, misery,  and  returning  barbarism,  occupy  the  place  of  abun- 
dance and  happiness. 

Such  are  the  concomitants  of  declining  production,  which  are 
only  to  be  remedied  by  fhigaUty,  intelligence,  activity,  and  free- 
dom. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF  THE  BENEFITS  RESULTING  FROM  THE   BRidK  CIRCVLATION   OF 

MOXSY  AND  COMMODITIES. 

It  b  common  to  hear  people  descant  upon  the  benefits  of  an 
active  circulation;  that  is  to  say,  of  numerous  and  rapid  sales.  It 
18  material  to  appreciate  them  correctly. 

The  values  engaged  in  actual  production  can  not  be  realised 
and  employed  in  production  again,  until  arrived  at  the  last  stage 
of  completion,  and  sold  to  the  consumer.  The  sooner  a  product 
is  finished  off  and  sold,  the  sooner  also  can  the  portion  of  capital 
vested  in  it  be  applied  to  the  business  of  fresh  production.  The 
capital  being  engaged  a  shorter  time,  there  is  less  interest  pa3ra- 
ble  to  the  capitalist ;  there  is  a  saving  in  the  charges  of  produc- 
tion; it  ii^  therefore,  an  advantage,  that  the  successive  opera- 
lions  performed  in  the  course  of  production  should  be  rapidly 
executed- 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  efl^ts  of  this  activity  of  circulation, 
let  us  trace  them  in  the  instance  of  a  piece  of  printed  calico.* 

A  Lisbon  trader  imports  the  cotton  from  Brazil.  It  i&  his  in- 
terest, that  his  &ctors  in  America  be  expeditious  in  making  pur- 
chases and  remittcDg  cargoes,  and  likewise,  that  he  meet  no  delay 
in  selling  his  cotton  to  a  French  merchant;  because  he  thereby 
gets  his  returns  the  sooner,  and  can  sooner  recommence  a  new 
and  equally  lucrative  operation-  So  &r,  it  is  Portugal  that  bene- 
fits by  the  increased  activity  of  circulation ;  the  subsequent  advan- 
tage is  on  the  side  of  France-  If  the  French  merchant  keep  the 
cotton  but  a  diort  time  in  his  warehouse,  before  he  sells  it 


created,  nnti]  there  be  new  products  raised ;  there  is  only  an  exchon^  of  one 
prodnet  ibr  another.  Neither  can  one  branch  of  industry  su^r  without  af- 
fecting the  rest 

*  liie  term  circulation,  as  well  as  many  others  employed  in  the  scienc^ 
of  political  economy,  is  dally  made  use  of  at  random,  even  by  persons  that 
pride  themselves  upon  their  precision.  ^The  more  equally  circulation  is 
diffused,**  says  La  Harptf  in  one  of  his  works,  **  the  less  indigence  is  to  be 
found  in  the  community.**  With  gfreat  deference  to  the  learned  academi- 
cian, what  possible  meaning  can  the  word  circulation  have  in  this  passage  ? 
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to  the  cotton  spinner,  if  the  spinner  afler  spinning  sell  it  immedi* 
ately  to  the  weaver,  if  the  weaver  dispose  of  it  forthwith  to  the 
calico  printer,  and  he  in  his  turn  sell  it  without  much  delay  to  the 
retail  dealer,  from  whom  it  quickly  passes  to  the  consumer,  this 
rapid  circulation  will  have  occupied  for  a  shorter  period  the  capi- 
tal embarked  by  these  respective  producers ;  less  interest  of  capi- 
tal will  have  been  incurred ;  consequently  the  prime  cost  of  the 
article  will  be  lower,  and  the  capital  will  have  been  the  sooner 
disengaged  and  applicable  to  fresh  operations* 

All  these  difl^rent  purchases  and  sales  with  many  others  that, 
for  brevity's  sake,  I  have  not  noticed,  were  indispensable  before 
the  Brazil  cotton  could  be  worn  in  the  shape  of  printed  calicoes. 
They  are  so  many  productive  fashions  given  to  this  product ;  and 
the  more  rapidly  they  may  have  been  given,  the  more  benefit  will 
have  been  derived  from  the  production.  But,  if  the  same  commo- 
dity be  merely  sold  several  times  over  in  a  year  in  the  same  place 
without  undergoing  any  fresh  modification,  this  circulation  would 
be  a  loss  instead  of  a  gain,  and  would  increase,  instead  of  reducing 
the  prime  cost  to  the  consumer.  A  capital  must  be  employed  in 
buying  and  re-selling,  and  interest  paid  for  its  use,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  probable  wear  and  tear  of  the  commodity. 

Thus;  jobbing  in  merchandise  necessarily  causes  a  loss,  either 
to  the  jobber,  if  the  price  be  not  raised  by  transaction,  or  to  the 
consumer,  if  it  be  raised.* 

The  activity  of  circulation  is  at  the  utmost  pitch  to  which  it  can 
be  carried  with  advantage,  when  the  product  passes  into  the  hands 
of  a  new  productive  agent  the  instant  it  is  fit  to  receive  a  new  mo- 
dification, and  is  ultimately  handed  over  to  the  consumer,  the  in- 
stant it  has  received  the  last  finish.  All  kind  of  activity  and  bustle 
not  tending  to  this  end,  far  from  giving  additional  activity  to  circu- 
lation, is  an  impediment  to  the  course  of  production, — an  obstacle 
to  circulation  by  all  means  to  be  avoided. 

With  respect  to  the  rapidity  of  production  arising  from  the  more 
skilful  direction  of  industry,  it  is  an  increase  of  rapidity  not  in 
circulation,  but  in  productive  energy.  The  advantage  is  analo- 
gous; it  abridges  the  occupation  of  capital. 

I  have  made  no  distinction  between  the  circulation  of  goods 
and  of  money,  because  there  really  is  none.  While  a  sum  of 
money  lies  idle  in  a  merchant's  coflers,  it  is  an  inactive  portion 
of  his  capital,  precisely  of  the  same  nature  as  that  part  of  his  ca- 
pital which  is  lying  in  his  warehouse  in  the  shape  of  goods  ready 
for  sale. 

The  best  stimulus  of  useful  circulation  is,  the  natural  wish  of 
all  classes,  especially  the  producers  themselves,  to  incur  the 

*  llie  trade  of  speculation,  as  we  have  before  observed,  (tupra,  ChafK  9.)  is 
sometimes  of  use  in  withdrawing  an  article  from  circulation,  when  its  price  is 
so  low  as  to  discourage  the  producer,  and  restoring  it  to  circulation,  when  that 
price  is  unnaturally  raised  upon  the  consumer. 
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least  possible  amount  of  interest  upon  the  capital  embarked  ui 
their  respective  undertakings.  Circulation  is  much  more  apt  to 
be  interrupted  by  the  obstacles  thrown  in  its  way,  than  by  the 
want  of  proper  encouragement.  Its  greatest  obstructions  are, 
wars,  embargoes,  oppx-essive  duties,  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
of  transport.  It  flags  in  times  of  sdarm  and  uncertainty,  when 
social  order  is  threatened,  and  all  undertakings  are  hazardous. 
It  flags  too,  under  the  general  dread  of  arbitrary  exactions,  when 
every  one  tries  to  conceal  the  extent  of  his  ability.  Finally,  it 
flags  in  times  of  jobbing  and  speculation,  when  the  sudden  fluc- 
tuations caused  by  gambling  in  produce,  make  people  look  for  a 
profit  from  every  variation  of  mere  relative  price:  goods  are  then 
held  back  in  expectation  of  a  rise,  and  money  in  the  prospect  of 
a  fall;  and,  in  the  interim,  both  these  capitals  remain  inactive 
and  useless  to  production.  Under  such  circumstances,  there  is 
no  circulation,  but  of  such  produce  as  can  not  be  kept  without 
danger  of  deterioration;  as  fruits,  vegetables,  grain,  and  all  arti- 
cles that  spoil  in  the  keeping.  With  regard  to  them,  it  is  thought 
wiser  to  incur  the  loss  of  present  sale,  whatever  it  be,  than  to 
risk  considerable  or  total  loss.  If  the  national  money  be  dete- 
riorated, it  becomes  an  object  to  get  rid  of  it  in  any  way,  and  ex- 
change it  for  commodities.  This  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
prodigious  circulation  that  took  place  during  the  progressive  de- 
preciation of  the  French  ussignats.  Every  body  was  anxious  to 
find  some  employment  for  a  paper  currency,  whose  value  was 
hourly  evaporating ;  it  was  only  taken  to  be  re-invested  immedi- 
ately, and  one  might  have  supposed  it  burnt  the  fingers  it  passed 
through.  On  that  occasion,  men  plunged  into  commerce,  of 
which  they  were  utterly  ignorant ;  manufactures  were  established, 
houses  repaired  and  furnished,  no  expense  was  spared  even  in  plea- 
sure ;  until  at  length  all  the  value  each  individual  possessed  in 
assignaU  was  finally  consumed,  invested  or  lost  altogether. 

4    • 


xvn. 

OF  THE  EFFECT  OF  GOVERNMENT  REGULATIONS  INTENDED  TO 

INFLUENCE  PRODUCTION. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  act  of  government  but  what  has 
some  influence  upon  production.  I  shall  confine  myself  in  this 
chapter  to  such  as  are  avowedly  aimed  at  the  exertion  of  such  in- 
fluence ;  reserving  the  eflects  of  the  monetary  system,  of  loans, 
and  of  taxes,  to  be  treated  of  in  distinct  chapters. 

The  object  of  governments,  in  their  attempts  to  influence  pro- 
duction, is^  either  to  prescribe  the  raising  of  particular  kinds  of 
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produce,  which  they  judge  more  advantageous  than  others,  or  to 
prescribe  methods  of  production,  which  they  imagine  preferable 
to  other  methods.  The  efkcts  of  this  two-fold  attempt  upon  na^ 
tional  wealth  will  be  investigated  in  the  two  .first  sections  of  this 
chapter ;  in  the  remaining-  two,  I  shall  apply  the  same  principles 
to  the  particular  cases  of  privileged  companies,  and  of  the  corn- 
trade,  both  on  account  of  their  vast  importance,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  explaining  and  illustrating  the  principles.  We 
shall  see  by  the  way,  what  reasons  and  circumstances  will  require 
or  justify  a  deviation  from  general  principles.  The  grand  mischiefs 
6f  authoritative  interference  proceed  not  from  occasional  excep- 
tions to  established  maxims,  but  from  &lse  ideas  of  the  nature  of 
thiogs,  and  the  false  maxims  built  upon  them.  It  is  then  that 
mischief  is  done  by  wholesale,  and  evil  pursued  upon  system ;  for 
it  is  well  to  beware,  that  no  set  of  men  are  more  bigoted  to  system, 
than  those  who  boast  that  they  go  upon  none.* 


SECTION  I. 

Effect  of  RegtdaHons  pregcribing  the  Nature  of  Products* 

The  natural  wants  of  society,  and  its  circumstances  for  the  time 
being,  occasipn  a  more  or  less  lively  demand  for  particular  kiads 
of  produce.  Consequently,  in  these  branches  of  production,  pro- 
ductive services  are  somewhat  better  paid  than  in  the  rest  j  that  is 
to  say,  the  profits  upon  land,  capital  and  labour,  devoted  to  those 
branches  of  production  are  somewhat  larger.  This  additional 
profit  naturally  attracts  producers,  and  thus  the  nature  of  the 
products  is  always  regulated  by  the  wants  of  society.  We  have 
seen,  in  a  preceding  chapter  (xv.,)  that  these  wants  are  more  am- 
ple in  proportion  to  the  sum  of  gross  production,  and  that  society 
in  the  aggregate  is  a  larger  purchaser,  in  proportion  to  its  means 
of  purchasing. 

When  authority  throws  itself  in  the  way  of  this  natural  course 
of  things,  and  says,  the  product  you  are  about  to  create,  that 
which  yields  the  greatest  profit,  and  is  consequently  the  most  in 
request,  is  by  no  means  the  most  suitable  to  your  circumstances ; 

*  The  greatest  sticklers  for  adhering  to  practical  notions,  set  out  with  the 
assertion  of  general  principles :  they  begin,  for  instance,  with  saying,  that 
no  one  can  dispute  the  position,  that  one  individual  can  gain  only  what  another 
loses,  and  one  nation  profit  only  by  the  sacrifices  of  anotlier.  What  is  this 
but  system  7  and  one  so  unsound,  that  its  abettors,  instead  of  possessing  more 
practical  knowledge  than  oilier  people,  show  tlieir  utter  ignorance  of  many 
facts,  the  acquaintance  with  wliich  is  indispensable  to  the  jR>rmation  of  a  cor- 
rect judgment  No  man,  who  understands  the  real  nature  of  production,  and 
sees  how  new  wealth  may  be,  and  is  daily  created,  would  attempt  to  advance  bo 
gross  an  absurdity. 
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you  must  undertake  some  other :  it  evidently  directs  part  of  the 
productive  energies  of  the  nation  towards  an  object  of  less  desire,  at 
the  expense  of  another  object  of  more  urgent  desire. 

In  France,  about  the  year  1794,  there  were  some  persons  per- 
secuted, and  even  brought  to  the  scafibld,  for  having  converted  corn- 
land  into  pasturage.  Yet  the  moment  these  unhappy  people  found 
it  more  profitable  to  feed  cattle  than  to  grow  com,  one  might  have 
been  sure,  that  society  stood  more  in  need  of  cattle  than  of 
grain,  and  that  greater  value  could  be  produced  in  one  way  than 
in  the  other. 

Hut,  said  the  public  authorities,  the  value  produced  is  of  less  im- 
portance than  the  nature  of  the  product,  and  we  would  rather 
have  you  raise  50  Jr,  worth  of  grain  than  100  of  butcher's  meat. 
In  th^  they  betrayed  their  ignorance  of  this  simple  truth,  that  the 
greatest  product  is  always  the  best ;  and  that  an  estate,  which 
should  produce  in  butcher's  meat  wherewith  to  purchase  twice  as 
much  wheat  as  could  have  been  raised  upon  it,  produces,  in  re- 
ality, twice  as  much  wheat  as  if  it  had  been  sowed  with  grain; 
since  wheat  to  twice  the  amount  is  to  be  got  for  its  produce. — 
This  way  of  getting  wheat,  they  will  tell  you,  does  not  increase 
its  total  quantity.  True,  unless  it  be  introduced  from  abroad ; 
but  nevertheless,  this  article  must  at  the  time  be  relatively  more 
plentiful  than  butcher's  meat,  because  the  produce  of  two  acres 
of  wheat  is  given  for  that  of  one  acre  of  pasture.*  And,  if  wheat 
be  sufficiently  scarce,  and  in  sufficient  request  to  make  tillage  more 
profitable  tlmn  grazing,  legislative  interference  is  superfhious  al- 
together ;  for  self-interest  will  make  the  producer  turn  his  attention 
to  the  former. 

^The  only  question  then  is,  which  is  the  most  likely  to  know  what 
kind  of  cultivation  yields  the  largest  returns,  the  cultivator  or  the 
government ;  and  we  may  fairly  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  cultiva- 
tor, residing  on  the  spot,  making  it  the  object  of  constant  study  and 
inquiry,  and  more  interested  in  success  than  any  body,  b  better  in- 
formed in  this  respect  than  the  government. 

Should  it  be  insisted  upon  in  argument,  that  the  cultivator  knows 
only  the  price-current  of  the  day,  and  does  not,  like  the  govern- 
ment, provide  for  the  future  wants  of  the  people,  it  may  be  answered, 
that  one  of  the  talents  of  a  producer,  and  a  talent  his  own  interest 
obliges  him  assiduously  to  cultivate,  is  not  the  mere  knowledge,  but 
the  fore-knowledge  of  human  wants-f 

*  At  the  diffurtroof  period  in  question,  there  was  no  actual  want  of  wheat  $ 
the  gnfwen  merely  felt  a  disinclination  to  sell  for  paper-money.  Wheat  waa 
■old  lor  real  ralue  at  a  yery  reasonable  rate ;  and,  tiiough  a  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  pasture  land  had  been  converted  into  arable,  the  disinclination  to 
exchange  wheat  for  a  discredited  paper-money  would  not  have  been  a  jot 
redocod.  • 

f  Of  coarse,  in  extraordinary  cases,  like  that  of  a  siege  or  a  blockade, 
ordiaary  rules  of  conduct  must  be  disregarded.  However  irksome  the  ne- 
cetsHytpolent  obstructions  to  the  natural  course  of  human  affiuxs  must  bo 
'  20 
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An  evil  of  the  same  description  was  occasioned,  when,  at  an- 
other period  the  proprietors  were  compelled  to  cultivate  beet-root, 
or  woad  in  lieu  of  grain :  indeed,  we  may  observe,  en  pasaarUy 
that  it  is  always  a  bad  speculation  to  attempt  raising  the  products  of 
the  torrid,  under  the  sun  of  the  temperate  latitudes.  The  saccharine 
and  colouring  juices,  raised  on  the  European  soils  with  all  the 
forcing  in  the  world,  are  very  inferior  in  quantity  and  quality 
to  those  that  grow  in  profusion  in  other  climates;*  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  soils  yield  abundance  of  grain  and  fruits  too 
bulky  and  heavy  to  be  imported  from  a  distance.  In  condemn- 
ing our  lands  to  the  growth  of  products  ill  suited  to  them,  in- 
st^ul  of  those  they  are  better  calculated  for,  and,  consequently, 
buying  very  dear  what  we  might  have  cheap  enough,  if  we  would 
consent  to  receive  them  from  places  where  they  are  produced 
with  advantage,  we  are  ourselves  the  victims  of  our  own  absurdity. 
It  is  the  very  acme  of  skill,  to  turn  the  powers  of  nature  to  best 
account,  and  the  height  of  madness  to  contend  against  them ;  which 
is  in  fact  wasting  part  of  our  strength,  in  destroying  those  powers 
she  designed  for  our  aid. 

Again,  it  is  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  that  it  is  better  to  buy  pro- 
duce dear,  when  the  price  remains  in. the  country,  than  to  get 
it  cheap  from  foreign  growers.  On  this  point  I  must  refer  my 
readers  to  that  analysis  of  production  which  we  have  just  gone 
through.  It  will  there  be  seen,  that  products  are  not  to  be  obtained 
without  some  sacrifice, — ^without  the  consumption  of  substances 
and  productive  agency  in  some  ratio  or  other,  the  value  of  which 
is  in  this  way  as  completely  lost  to  the  community,  as  if  it  were  to 
be  ezportedlf 

I  can  hardly  suppose  any  government  will  be  bold  enough  to 
object,  that  it  is  indifferent  about  the  profit,  which  might  be  de- 
rived from  a  more  advantageous  production,  because  it  would 

removed  by  counteracting'  violence ;  poison  is  in  dangerous  cases  resorted  to 
as  a  medicine ;  but  these  remedies  require  extreme  care  and  skill  in  the  appli- 
cation. 

*  M.  <le  Humboldt  has  remarked,  that  seven  square  leagues  of  land  in  a 
tropical  climate,  can  furnish  as  much  sugar  as  the  utmost  constmiption  of 
France,  in  its  best  days,  has  ever  required. 

t  In  the  sequel  of  this  chapter,  it  will  be  shown,  that  values  exported  give 
precisely  the  same  encouragement  to  domestic  industry,  as  if  thc^y  are  con- 
sumed at  home.  In  the  instance  just  cited,  suppose  that  wine  had  been  grown 
instead  of  the  sugar  of  beet-root,  or  the  blue  dye  of  woad,  the  domestic  and 
agricultural  industry  of  the  nation  would  have  been  quite  as  much  encouraged. 
^d,  since  the  product  would  have  been  more  congenial  to  the  climate,  the 
wine  produced  from  tho  same  land  would  have  procured  a  larger  quantity  of 
colonial  sugar  and  indigo  through  the  channel  of  commerce,  even  if  conducted 
by  neutrau  or  enemies.  The  colonial  sugar  and  indigo  would  have  been 
equally  the  product  of  our  own  land,  though  first  assuming  the  shape  of  wine ; 
mdv  toe  same  space  of  land  would  have  produced  them  m  superior  quantity 
aild  quality.  And  the  encouragement  to  domestic  industry  would  be  the 
tame,  or  rather  would  be  greater ;  because  a  product  of  superior  value  would 
reward  more  amply  the  agency  of  the  land,  capital,  and  indostry,  engaged  in 
the  prodaction. 
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fall  to  the  lot  of  individuals.  The  worst  governmenta,  those 
which  set  up  their  own  interest  in  the  most  direct  opposition  to 
that  of  their  subjects,  have  by  this  time  learnt,  that  the  revenues 
of  individuals  are  the  regenerating  source  of  public  revenue ;  and 
that,  even  under  despotic  and  military  sway,  where  taxation  is 
mere  organized  spoliation,  the  subjects  can  pay  only  what  they 
have  themselves  acquired. 

The  maxims  we  have  been  applying  to  agriculture  accord 
equally  with  manufacture.  Sometimes  a  government  entertains 
a  notion,  that  the  manufacture  of  a  native  raw  material  is  better 
for  the  national  industry,  than  the  manufacture  of  a  foreign  raw 
material.  It  is  in  conformity  to  this  notion,  that  we  have  seen 
instances  of  preference  given  to  the  woollen  and  linen  above  the 
cotton  manufacture.  By  this  conduct  we  contrive,  as  far  as  in 
tts  lies,  to  limit  the  bounty  of  nature,  who  pours  forth  in  different 
climates  a  variety  of  materials  adapted  to  our  innumerable  wants. 
Whenever  human  efferts  succeed  in  attaching  to  these  gifls  of 
nature  a  value,  that  is  to  say,  a  degree  of  utility,  whether  by  their 
import,  or  by  any  modification  we  may  subject  them  to,  an  useful 
act  is  performed,  and  an  item  added  to  national  wealth.  The  sa- 
crifice we  make  to  foreigners  in  procuring  the  raw  material  is  not 
a  whit  more  to  be  regretted,  than  the  sacrifice  of  advances  and 
consumption,  that  must  be  made  in  every  branch  of  production, 
before  we  can  get  a  new  product.  Personal  interest  is,  in  all 
cases  the  best  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice,  and  of  the  in- 
demnity we  may  expect  for  it ;  and,  although  this  guide  may 
flometinies  mislead  us,  it  is  the  safest  in  the  long  run,  as  well  as 
the  least  costly.* 

But  personal  interest  is  no  longer  a  safe  criterion,  if  individual 
interests  are  not  lefl  to  counteract  and  control  each  other.    If 

*  One  is  obliged  every  moment  to  turn  roond  and  combat  objeetioni,  that 
never  coold  hftve  been  started,  if  the  science  of  political  economy  had  been 
more  widely  ditfiised.  It  will  here,  for  instance,  in  all  probability,  be  said, 
— I^ranting  that  the  sacrifice  made  in  the  purchase  of  the  raw  flax  for  manu^ 
la^are,  and  that  made  in  the  purchase  of  cotton,  is  to  the  manufacturer  or 
merehant  equal  in  the  one  case  and  the  other,>-8tiU,  in  the  one  cose,  the 
amount  of  the  sacrifice  is  expended  and  consumed  in  the  nation  itself^  and 
eonduoes  to  the  national  aidvantage;  in  the  other,  the  whole  advantage  goes 
to  the  foreign  grower.  I  answer,  the  advantage  goes  to  the  nation  in  either 
case;  for  Uie  foreign  raw  material,  cotton,  cannot  be  purchased,  except 
with  a  domestic  product,  which  must  be  bought  of  the  national  grower  be- 
fore the  merchant  can  go  to  market ;  whether  flax  or  any  thing  else,  it  must 
be  some  value  of  domestic  creation.  Why  may  he  not  buy  with  money  7 
Money  itself  must  have  been  originally  purchased  with  some  other  product, 
which  must  have  occupied  domestic  industry,  as  much  as  the  growth  of 
flax.  Turn  it  which  way  you  wiU,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end. 
Weahh  can  only  be  acquired  by  the  production  of  value,  or  lost  by  its  oon- 
•uviption ;  and,  putting  absolute  robbery  out  of  the  question,  the  whole  con- 
sumption  of  a  nation  must  always  be  supplied  fhrni  its  internal  resources,  its 
land*  capital,  and  industry,  even  that  porttoa  of  it  which  foils  upon  external 
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one  individual,  or  one  class,  can  call  in  the  aid  of  authority  to 
ward  ofi*  the  effects  of  competition,  it  acquires  a  privilege  to  the 
prejudice  and  at  the  cost  of  the  whole  community ;  it  can  then 
make  sure  of  profits  not  altogether  due  to  the  productive  services 
rendered,  but  composed  in  part  of  an  actual  tax  upon  consumers 
for  its  private  profit ;  which  tax  it  commonly  shares  with  the  au* 
thority,  that  thus  unjustly  lends  its  support. 

The  legislative  body  has  great  difficulty  in  resisting  the  impor- 
tunate demands  for  this  kind  of  privileges ;  the  applicants  are  the 
producers  that  are  to  benefit  thereby,  who  can  represent,  with 
much  plausibility,  that  their  own  gains  are  a  gain  to  the  indus* 
trious  classes,  and  to  the  nation  at  large,  their  workmen  and 
themselves  being  members  of  the  industrious  classes,  and  of  the 
nation.* 

When  the  cotton  manufacture  was  first  introduced  in  France* 
all  the  merchants  of  Amiens,  Rheims,  Beauvais,  &c.  joined  in 
loud  remonstrances,  and  represented,  that  the  industry  of  these 
towns  was  annihilated.  Yet  they  do  not  appear  less  industrious 
or  rich  than  they  were  fifly  years  ago ;  while  the  opulence  of 
Rouen  and  all  Normandy  has  been  wonderfiilly  increased  by  the 
new  fabric. 

The  outcry  was  infinitely  greater,  when  printed  calicoes  first 
came  into  fiishion ;  all  the  chambers  of  commerce  were  up  in 
arms ;  meetings,  debates,  were  every  where  held ;  memorials  and 
deputations  poured  in  from  every  quarter,  and  great  sums  were 
spent  in  the  opposition.  Rouen  now  stood  forward  to  represent 
the  misery  about  to  assail  her,  and  painted,  in  moving  colours, 
''old  men,  women,  and  children,  rendered  destitute;  the  best 
cultivated  lands  in  the  kingdom  l3ring  waste,  and  the  whole  of  a 
rich  and  beautifiil  province  depopulated."  The  city  of  To^rs 
urged  the  lamentations  of  the  deputies  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  foretold  "  a  commotion  that  would  shake  the  frame  of  social 
order  itself.'*  Lyons  could  not  view  in  silence  a  project  "  which 
filled  all  her  manu&ctories  with  alarm."  Never  on  so  important 
an  occasion  had  Paris  presented  itself  at  the  foot  of  a  throne, 
"  watered  with  the  tears  of  commerce."  Amiens  viewed  the 
introduction  of  printed  calicoes  as  the  gulf,  that  must  inevitably 
swallow  up  all  the  manufactures  of  the  kingdom.  The  memorial 
of  that  city,  drawn  up  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  three  corporations 
and  signed  unanimously  ended  in  these  terms:  'To  conclude, 
it  is  enough  for  the  eternal  prohibition  of  the  use  of  printed  cali* 
ooes,  that  the  whole  kingdom  is  chilled  with  horror  at  the  news 
of  their  proposed  toleration.     Vox  populi  vox  det.* 

•  No  one  cries  out  ajfainiit  them,  because  very  few  know  who  it  is  that 
pavs  the  gains  of  the  monopotist  The  real  sufferers,  the  oonsuinera  them, 
•elves,  often  feel  the  pressure,  without  being  aware  of  the  cause  of  it,  and  are 
the  first  to  abase  the  enlightened  indiyiduias,who  are  really  adTOcating  their 
interests. 
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Hear  what  Roland  de  la  Platiere,  who  had  the  presentation 
of  these  remonstrances  in  quality  of  inspector-general  of  manu- 
fiicnires,  says  on  this  subject, '  Is  there  a  single  individual  at  the 
present  moment,  who  is  mad  enough  to  deny,  that  the  fabric  of 
printed  calicoes  employs  an  immense  number  of  hands,  what 
with  the  dressing  of  cotton,  the  spinning,  weaving,  bleaching,  and 
printing?  This  article  has  improved  the  art  of  dyeing  in  a  few 
years,  more  than  all  the  other  manufactures  together  have  done  in 
acentuiy.' 

I  must  beg  my  readers  to  pause  a  moment,  and  reflect,  what 
firmness  and  extensive  information  respecting  the  sources  of  public 
prosperity  were  necessary  to  uphold  an  administration  against  so 
general  a  clamor,  supported,  amongst  the  principal  agents  of  au- 
thority, by  other  motives,  besides  that  of  public  utility. 

Hiough  governments  have  too  often  presumed  upon  their 
power  to  benefit  the  general  wealth,  by  prescribing  to  agricul- 
ture and  manufacture  the  raising  of  particular  products,  they 
have  interfered  much  more  particularly  in  the  concerns  of  com- 
merce, especially  of  external  commerce.  These  bad  consequences 
have  resulted  from  a  general  system,  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  exclutive  or  commercial  sydemy  which  attributes  the  profits 
of  a  nation  to  what  is  technically  called  a  favourable  balance  cf 
trade.  Before  we  enter  upon  the  investigation  of  the  real  efi^t 
of  regulations,  intended  to  secure  to  a  nation  this  balance  in  its 
&your,  it  may  be  as  well  to  form  some  notion  what  it  really  is,  and 
what  ia  its  professed  object ;  which  I  shall  attempt  in  the  follow- 
ing 

DIGRESSION. 

UTOIf  WHAT  IS  CALLED  THE  BALANCE  OF  TRADE. 

The  comparison  a  nation  makes  between  the  value  of  its  exports 
to,  and  that  of  its  imports  from  foreign  parts,  forms  what  is  called 
the  balance  of  its  trade.  If  it  have  exported  more  commodities 
than  it  has  imported,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  nation  has  to 
receive  the  diflbrence  in  gold  or  silver ;  and  the  balance  of  trade  is 
then  ssid  to  be  in  its  &vour ;  and  when  the  case  is  revened,  the 
balance  is  said  to  be  against  it. 

Hie  exclusive  system  proceeds  upon  these  maxims:  1.  That 
the  commerce  of  a  nation  is  lulvantageous,  in  proportion  as  its  ex- 
ports exceed  its  imports,  and  as  there  is  a  larger  cash  balance  re« 
ceivaUe  in  specie,  or  in  the  precious  metals :  2.  That  by  means  of 
duties,  prohibitions,  and  bounties,  the  government  can  make  that 
baknoe  more  in  fiivour  of,  or  less  against,  the  nation. 

Tliese  two  maxims  must  be  analysed  minutely ;  in  the  first  place, 
dien,  let  OS  see  what  is  the  course  of  practice. 

When  a  merchant  sends  goods  abrolul,  be  causes  them  to  be 
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there  sold,  and  receives  by  the  hands  of  his  correspondents 
there,  the  price  of  his  goods,  in  the  money  of  the  country.  If  he 
expects  to  make  a  profit  upon  the  return  cargo,  he  causes  that 
price  to  be  laid  out  in  foreign  produce,  and  remitted  home  to 
him.  The  operation  is  with  little  variation  the  same,  when  he 
begins  at  the  other  end ;  that  is  to  say,  by  making  purchases 
abroad,*  which  he  pays  for  by  remitting  home  produce  thither. 
These  operations  are  not  always  executed  on  account  of  the 
same  merchant.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  trader,  who  un- 
dertakes the  outward,  will  not  undertake  the  homeward  adven- 
ture. In  that  case  he  draws  bills  at  date,  or  upon  sight,  upon 
his  correspondents,  by  whom  the  goods  have  been  sold:  these 
bills  he  sells  or  negotiates,  to  somebody,  who  sends  them  to  the 
place  they  are  drawn  upon,  where  they  are  made  use  of  in  the 
purchase  of  fresh  goods,  which  the  last  mentioned  person  imports 
himself.* 

In  both  cases,  one  value  is  exported,  another  value  is  imported 
in  return;  but  we  have  not  stopt  to  inquire,  if  any  part  of  the  value 
either  exported  or  imported  consisted  of  the  precious  metals.  It 
may  reasonably  be  assumed,  that  merchants,  when  left  the  free 
choice  of  what  goods  they  will  speculate  in,  will  prefer  those  that 
oflfer  the  largest  profit ;  that  is  to  say,  those  which  will  bear  the 
greatest  value  when  they  arrive  at  the  place  of  destination.  For 
example,  a  French  merchant  has  consigned  brandies  to  England, 
and  has  to  receive  from  England  for  such  his  consignment,  lOOOI* 
sterling :  he  naturally  sits  down  to  calculate  the  difierence  between 
what  he  will  receive,  if  he  import  his  lOOOZ.  in  the  shape  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  what  he  will  receive,  if  he  import  that  sum 
in  the  shape  of  cotton  manufactures.f 

*  What  has  been  said  of  one  trader,  may  be  said  equally  of  two— three^— 
in  short,  of  all  the  traders  in  the  nation.  As  far  as  concerns  the  balance  of 
commerce,  ihe  operations  of  the  whole  will  resolve  themselves  into  what  I 
have  just  stated.  Individual  losses  may  occur  on  cither  side,  iirom  the  folly  or 
knavery  of  some  few  of  the  traders  en^ged ;  but  we  may  take  it  for  granted, 
that  they  will,  on  the  average,  be  inconsiderable,  in  comparison  with  Sie  total 
of  business  done ;  at  all  events,  the  losses  on  the  one  side  will  commonly  bal- 
anoe  those  on  the  other. 

It  is  of  very  little  importance  to  our  purpose  to  inquire,  by  whom  the 
charge  of  transport  is  borne :  usually,  the  English  trader  pays  the  freight  of 
the  goods  he  buys,  and  imports  from  France,  and  the  French  trader  does  the 
like  upon  his  purchases  from  England;  both  of  them  look  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  this  outlay  to  the  value  i^ded  to  the  articles  by  the  circumstanoe  of 
transport. 

t  It  may  be  well  here  topoint  out  a  manifest  blunder  of  some  partisan* 
of  the  exclusive  system.  Tney  look  upon  nothing  that  a  nation  receives 
fh>m  abroad  as  a  national  gain,  except  what  is  received  in  tlie  form  of  Bpe> 
cie;  which  is  in  effect  to  maintain,  that  a  hatter  who  sells  a  hat  fbr  94  fr. 
gains  the  whole  24 /r.,  because  he  receives  it  in  specie.  But  this  cannot  be; 
money,  like  other  things,  is  itself  a  commodity.  A  French  merchaat 
eonaigna  to  England,  brandies  to  amount  of  20,000 /r. :  his  commodity  wma 
equivalent  in  France  to  that  sum  in  specie ;  if  it  sell  in  Engiand  fyr  10002. 
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If  the  merchant  find  it  more  advantageous  to  get  his- returns  in 
goods  than  in  specie,  and  if  it  be  admitted,  that  he  knows  hia  own 
mterest  better  than  any  body  else,  the  sole  point  lefl  for  discussion 
is, 'Whether  returns  in  specie,  though  less  advantageous  to  the  mer- 
chant, may  not  be  better  for  the  nation,  than  returns  of  any  other 
article:  whether,  in  short,  it  be  desirable  in  a  national  point  of 
view,  that  the  precious  metals  should  abound,  in  preference  to  any 
other  commodity. 

What  are  the  functions  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  conmiuni- 
ty?  If  siiaped  into  trinkets  or  plate,  they  serve  for  personal  or- 
nament, for  the  splendour  of  our  domestic  establishments,  or  for  a 
variety  of  domestic  purposes ;  they  are  converted  into  watch-cases, 

■terling,  and  that  som  remitted  in  gold  or  silver  be  worth  24,000 /r.  there  is 
a  ipdii  of  4000 /r.  oolv,  although  ^ance  has  received  24,000 /r.  in  specie. 
And,  should  the  merchant  lay  out  his  10002.  sterling  in  cotton  goods,  and  be 
able  to  sell  than  in  Francs  for  28,000 /r.  there  would  then  be  a  gain  to  the 
importer  and  to  the  nation  of  8000 /r.,  although  no  specie  whatever  had  been 
brought  into  the  country.  In  short,  the  grain  is  precisely  the  excess  of  the 
value  received  above  the  value  given  for  it,  whatever  be  the  form  in  which 
the  import  b  made. 

It  is  curious  enough,  that  the  more  lucrative  external  commerce  is,  the 
greater  must  be  the  excess  of  the  import  above  the  export ;  and  that  the  vej-y 
thing,  which  the  partisans  of  the  exclusive  system  deprecate  as  a  calamity,  is 
of  aS  things  to  be  desired.  I  will  explain  whj.  When  there  has  been  an 
export  of  10,  and  an  import  in  return  of  11  millions,  there  is  in  the  nation  a 
value  of  1  million  more  than  before  the  interchange.  And,  in  spite  of  the 
specious  statements  of  the  balance  of  commerce,  this  must  almost  always  be 
so,  otherwise  the  traders  would  gain  nothing.  In  &ct,  the  value  of  the  export 
is  fft^m»tr^  at  its  value  before  shipment,  which  is  increased  by  the  time  it 
reaches  the  destination :  with  this  augmented  value  the  return  is  purchased, 
which  also  receives  a  like  accession  of  value  by  the  transport.  The  value  of 
this  import  is  estimated  at  the  time  of  entry.  Thus,  the  result  is  the  pre- 
sence of  a  value  equal  to  that  exported,  plus  the  gains  outward  and  home- 
ward. Wherefore,  in  a  thriving  country,  the  value  of  the  total  imports  should 
always  exceed  that  of  the  exports.  What  then  are  we  to  think  of  the  Report 
of  the  French  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  1813,  who  makes  the  total  exports 
to  have  been  383  millions  of  yWiiics,  and  the  total  imports  inclusive  of  spe- 
cie, but  350  millions ;  a  statement  upon  which  he  folicitates  the  nation,  as 
the  most  fiivourable  that  had  ever  been  presented.  Whereas,  this  balance 
shows,  on  the  contrary,  what  every  body  felt  and  knew,  that  the  commerce 
of  France  was  then  making  immense  losses,  in  consequence  of  the  blunders 
of  her  administration,  and  the  total  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  politi- 
cal  ecoDomy. 

In  a  tract  upon  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  in  Spain,  {AntiaUs  des  Voyages^ 
torn.  L  p.  312.)  I  find  it  stated,  that,  on  comparison  of  the  value  of  the  exports 
with  that  of  the  imports  of  that  kingdom,  there  is  found  to  be  an  annual  ex 
cess  of  the  former  above  the  latter  of  600,000 /r.  Upon  which  the  author 
very  nffely  observes,  ''that  if  there  be  one  truth  more  indisputable  than  ano- 
ther, it  u  tnis,  that  a  nation  which  is  growing  rich  can  not  be  importing  more 
than  it  is  exporting ;  for  then  its  capital  must  diminish  perceptibly.  And, 
sinoe  Navarre  is  in  a  state  of  gradual  improvement,  as  appears  from  the  ad- 
vance of  population  and  comfort,  it  is  clear — ^^  that  I  know  nothing  about 
the  matter,  he  might  have  added  ;•—**  for  I  am  citing  an  established  fact  to 
give  the  lie  to  an  indisputable  principle.*'  We  are  every  day  witnessing  con 
tradictions  of  the  same  kind. 
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spoons,  foAa^  dishes,  co^e-pots;  or  rolled  out  into  leaves  for  the 
embellishment  of  picture  frames,  book-binding,  and  the  like ;  in 
which  case,  they  form  part  of  that  portion  of  the  capital  of  the 
community,  which  yields  no  interest,  but  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  utility  or  pleasure.  It  is  doubtless  an  advantage  to  the 
nation,  that  the  material,  whereof  this  portion  of  its  capital  con- 
sists, should  be  cheap  and  abundant.  The  enjoyment  they  nSord 
in  these  various  ways  is  then  obtained  at  a  lower  rate,  and  is 
more  widely  diffused.  There  are  many  establishments^  on  a  mo- 
derate scale,  which,  but  for  the  discovery  of  America,  would  have 
been  unable  to  make  the  show  of  plate  that  is  now  seen  upon  their 
tables.  .  But  this  advantage  must  not  be  over-rated;  there  aro 
other  utilities  of  a  much  higher  oixler.  The  window-glass,  that 
keeps  out  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  is  of  much  more  impor- 
tance to  our  comfort,  than  any  species  of  plate  whatsoever ;  yet 
no  one  has  ever  thought  of  encour&ging  its  import  or  production 
by  special  favour  or  exemptions. 

llie  other  utility  of  the  precious  metals  is,  to  act  as  the  ma- 
terial of  moQey,  that  is  to  say,  of  that  portion  of  the  national  ca- 
pital, which  is  employed  in  facilitating  the  interchange  of  existing 
vfdues  between  one  individual  and  another.  For  this  pur- 
pose, is  it  any  advantage  that  the  material  selected  should  be 
abundant  [and  cheap?  Is  a  nation,  that  is  more  amply  provided 
with  that  material,  richer  than  one  which  is  more  scantily  sup- 
pUed? 

I  must  here  take  leave  to  anticipate  a  position,  established  in 
chap.  21  of  this  book,  wherein  the  subject  of  money  is  consider- 
ed :  viz.  that  the  total  business  of  national  exchange  and  circula- 
tion, requires  a  given  quantity  of  the  commodity,  money,  of  some 
amount  or  other.  There  is  in  France  a  daily  sale  of  so  much 
wheat,  cattle,  fuel,  property  moveable  and  immoveable,  which 
sale  requires  the  daily  intervention  of  a  given  value  in  the  form 
of  money,  because  every  commodity  is  first  converted  into  mo- 
ney, as  a  step  towards  its  further  conversion  into  other  objects 
of  desire.  Now,  whatever  be  the  relative  abundance  or  scarcity 
of  the  article  money,  since  a  given  quantum  is  requisite  for  the 
business  of  circulation,  the  money  must  of  course  advance  in 
value,  as  it  decUnes  in  quantity,  and  decline  in  value  as  it  ad- 
vances in  quantity.  Suppose  the  money  of  France  to  amount 
now  to  3000  millions  of  franc8y  and  that  by  some  event,  no  mat- 
ter what,  it  be  reduced  to  1500  millions;  the  1500  millions  will 
be  quite  as  valuable  as  the  3000  miUions.  The  demands  of  cir- 
culation require  the  agency  of  an  actual  value  of  3000  millions; 
that  is  to  say,  a  value  equivalent  to  2000  millions  of  pounds  of 
sugar,  (taking  sugar  at  30  sous  per  lb.)  or  to  180  millions  of  kec^ 
tolUres  of  wheat  (taking  wheat  at  20  /r.  the  hectolitre.)  What- 
ever be  the  weight  or  bulk  of  the  materia],  whereof  it  is  made, 
the  total  value  of  the  national  money  will  stiU  remain  at  that 
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point ;  though  in  the  latter  case,  that  material  will  be  twice  as 
valuable  as  in  the  ibrmer.  An  ounce  of  silver  will  buy  eight  in- 
stead of  lour  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  so  of  all  other  commodities,*  and 
the  1500  millions  of  coin  will  be  equivalent  to  the  former 
3000.  But  the  nation  will  be  neither  richer  nor  poorer  than  be* 
fore.  A  man,  who  goes  to  market  with  a  less  quantity  of  coin, 
will  be  able  to  buy  with  it  the  same  quantity  of  commodities* 
A  nation  that  has  chosen  gold  for  the  material/)f  its  money,  is 
equally  rich  with  one  that  has  made  choice  of  silver,  though  the 
volume  of  its  money  be  much  less.  Should  silver  become  fifteen 
times  as  scarce  as  at  present^  that  is  to  say,  as  scarce  as  gold 
now  is,  an  ounce  of  silver  would  perform  the  same  functions,  in 
the  character  of  money,  as  an  ounce  of  gold  now  does ;  and  we 
should  be  equally  rich  in  money.  Or,  should  it  &11  to  a  par  with 
copper,  we  should  not  be  a  jot  the  richer  in  the  article  of  money; 
we  should  merely  be  encumbered  with  a  more  bulky  medium  of 
circulation. 

On  the  score,  then,  of  the  other  utilities  of  the  precious  metals, 
and  on  that  score  only  their  abundance  makes  a  nation  richer, 
because  it  extends  the  sphere  of  those  utilities,  and  difiuses  their 
use.  In  the  character  of  money,  that  abundance  no  wise  contri- 
butes to  national  enrichment  ;*  but  the  habits  of  the  vulgar  lead 
them  to  pronounce  an  individual  rich,  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  money  he  is  possessed  of;  and  this  notion  has  been  ex- 
tended to  national  wealth,  which  is  made  up  of  the  aggregate  of 
individuals'  wealth.  Wealth,  however,  as  before  observed,  con- 
aists,  not  in  the  matter  or  substance,  but  in  the  value  of  that  mat- 
ter or  substance.  A  money  of  large,  is  worth  no  more  than  a 
money  of  small  volume ;  neither  is  a  money  of  small,  of  less  va- 
lue, than  one  of  large  volume.    Value,  in  the  form  of  commodi- 

*  It  if  a  oeoesMry  inftrenoe  from  thew  positions,  that  a  nation  gains  in 
wealth  bv  the  partial  export  of  its  specie,  because  the  residue  Is  of  equal 
▼aloe  to  toe  total  previous  amount,  and  the  nation  receives  an  equivalent  for 
the  portion  exported.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  ^  7  B^  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  money  to  exhibit  its  utility  in  the  exercise,  not  of  its  physical  or  ma^ 
terial  qualities,  but  those  of  its  value  alone.  A  less  quantity  of  bread  will  lesa 
■atisfy  the  cravings  <^  hunger ;  but  a  less  quantity  of  money  may  possess  an 
equal  amount  of  utility ;  for  its  value  augments  with  the  diminution  of  ita 
volume,  and  its  value  is  the  sole  ground  or  its  employment 

Whence  it  is  evident,  that  governments  should  mpe  their  course  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  pursued  at  present,  and  encourage,  instead  of  die- 
oooraging,  the  export  of  specie.  And  so  they  assuredly  wfll,  when  thev  shall 
understand  their  business  better :  or  rather,  they  will  attempt  neither  the  one 
nor.  the  other,  Ibr  it  b  impossible,  that  any  considerable  portion  of  the  national 
■pecie  can  leave  the  country,  without  raising  the  value  of  the  residue.  And 
when  it  is  raised,  less  of  it  is  given  in  exchange  for  commodities,  which  are 
then  low  in  ptioe,  so  as  to  make  it  advantageous  again  to  import  specie  and 
export  oominoditiee ;  by  which  action  and  reaction  the  quantity  of  the  precious 
metals  is,  in  spite  of  all  regulations,  kept  pretty  nearly  at  the  amount  required 
by  the  waata  of  the  nation. 

21 
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ties,  18  equivalent  to  value  to  the  same  amount  in  the  form  of 
money* 

It  may  be  aaked,  why,  then,  is  money  so  generally  preferred 
to  commodities,  when  the  value  on  both  sides  is  equal  ?  This 
requires  a  little  explanatio^•  When  I  come  to  treat  of  money,  it 
will  be  shown,  that  coined  metal  of  equal  value  conmiands  a  pre* 
ference,  because  it  insures  to  the  holder  the  attainment  of  the 
objects  of  desire  by  means  of  one  exchange  instead  of  two.  He 
is  not,  like  the  holder  of  any  other  commodity,  obliged,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  exchange  his  own  commodity,  money,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining,  by  a  second  exchange,  the  object  of  his 
desire;  one  act  of  exchange  suffices;  and  this  it  is,  combined 
with  the  extreme  facility  of  apportionment,  ai&rded  by  graduated 
denominations  <^  the  coin,  which  renders  it  so  useful  in  exchan- 
ges of  value*  Every  individual,  who  has  an  exchange  to  make, 
becomes  a  consumer  of  the  commodity,  money;  that  is  to  say, 
every  individual  in  the  community ;  which  accounts  for  the  uni^ 
versal  preference  of  money  to  commodities  at  large,  where  the 
value  is  equal. 

But  this  superiority  of  money,  in  the  interchange  between  in* 
dividuals,  does  not  extend  to  that  between  nation  and  nation.  In 
the  latter,  money,  and,  a  fortiori^  buUioo,  lose  all  the  advantage 
of  their  peculiar  character  as  money,  and  are  dealt  with  as  mere 
commodities.  The  merchant,  who  has  remittances  to  make  fixmi 
abroad,  looks  at  nothing  but  the  gain  to  be  made  on  those  remit<) 
^  tances,  and  treats  the  precious  metals  as  a  commodity  he  can 
diiqpoee  of  with  more  or  less  benefit.  In  his  eyes,  an  exchange 
nore  or  less  is  no  object ;  for  it  is  his  business  to  negotiate  ex- 
dianges,  so  as  to  get  a  profit  upon  them.  An  ordinary  person 
might  prefer  to  receive  money  instead  of  goods,  because  it  is  an 
article,  whose  value  he  is  better  acquainted  with :  but  a  merchant, 
who  is  apprised  of  the  prices  current  in  most  of  the  markets  of  the 
world,  knows  how  to  appreciate  the  value  he  receives  in  return, 
whatever  shape  it  may  appear  under. 

An  individual  may  be  under  the  necessity  of  liquidating,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  new  direction  to  his  capital,  or  of  parti- 
tion, or  the  like.  A  nation  is  never  obliged  to  do  so.  This  li- 
quidation is  effected  with  the  circulating  money  of  the  nation, 
which  it  occupies  only  for  the  time ;  the  same  money  going  al* 
most  immediately  to  operate  another  act  of  liquidation  or  of  ex* 
change. 

We  have  seen  above  (Chap.  15.)  that  the  abundance  of  specie 
is  not  even  necessary  for  the  national  faciUtation  of  exchanges 
and  sales ;  for  that  buyers  really  buy  with  products,—- each  with 
his  respective  portion  of  the  products  he  has  concurred  in  cre- 
ating :  that  with  this  he  buys  money,  which  serves  but  to  buy 
some  further  product ;  and  that,  in  this  operation,  money  affords 
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but  a  temponury  convenieQce ;  like  the  vehicles  employed  to  con* 
vey  to  market  the  produce  of  a  farm,  and  to  bring  back  the  arti* 
cl^  that  have  been  purchased  with  the  produce.  Whatever 
amount  of  money  may  have  been  employed  in  the  purchage  or 
liquidation,  it  has  passed  for  as  much  as  it  was  taken  for:  and,  at 
the  cloee  of  the  transaction,  the  individual  b  neither  richer  nor 
poorer,  llie  loss  or  profit  arises  out  of  the  nature  of  the  trans- 
action itself,  and  has  no  reference  to  the  medium  employed  in  the 
course  of  it. 

In  no  one  way  do  the  causes,  that  influence  individual  prefer- 
ence of  money  to  commodities,  operate  upon  international  com- 
merce. When  the  nation  has  a  smaller  stock  than  its  necessities 
require,  its  value  within  the  nation  is  raised,  and  foreign  and  na- 
tive merchants  are  equally  interested  in  the  importation  of  more : 
when  it  is  redundant,  its  relative  value  to  commodities  at  large  is 
reduced,  and  it  becomes  advantageous  to  export  to  that  spot,  where 
its  command  of  conmiodities  may  be  greater  than  at  home.  To 
retain  it  by  compulsory  measures,  is  to  force  individuals  to  keep 
what  is  a  burthen  to  them.* 

And  here  I  might,  perhaps,  now  dismiss  the  subject  of  the  ba- 
lance of  trade:  but  such  is  the  prevailing  ignorance  on  this  topic, 
and  90  novel  are  the  views  I  have  been  taking,  even  to  persons 
of  the  better  class,  to  writers  and  statesmen  of  the  purest  inten- 
tions and  well  informed  on  other  points,  that  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  put  the  reader  on  his  guard  against  some  fallacies  which 
are  often  set  up  in  opposition  to  liberal  principles,  and  are  unfor- 
tunately the  ground-work  of  the  polity  of  most  of  the  European 
States.  I  shall  uniformly  reduce  the  objections  to  the  simplest 
teims  possihle,  that  their  weight  may  be  the  more  easily  esti- 
mated. 

It  is  said,  that,  by  increasing  the  currency  through  the  means 
of  a  fovourable  balance  of  trade,  the  total  ciqntal  of  a  nation  is 
augmented ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  by  diminishing  it,  that  capital 
is  radnced.  But  it  must  be  always  kept  in  raimd,  that  capital 
eonsista,  not  of  so  much  silver  or  gold,  but  of  the  values  devoted 
to  reproductive  consumption,  which  values  necessarily  assume 


*  No  one  bat  an  entire  stranger  to  these  matters  would  here  be  inclined 
to  object,  that  money  can  never  be  burthensome,  and  is  always  disposed  of 
cnmly  enoofrh.  So  it  may  be,  indeed,  by  such  as  are  content  to  thfow  its  vahis 
mwaj  altogether,  or  at  least,  to  make  a  disadrantaffeous  exchange.  A  con- 
fectioner  may  giye  away  his  sngar-plums,  or  eat  them  himself;  but  in  that 
ease,  he  loses  the  yalue  of  them.  It  should  be  observed,  that  the  abundance  of 
specie  is  compatible  with  national  misery ;  for  the  money,  that  goes  to  buy 
bread,  must  have  been  bought  itself  with  other  products.  And,  when  produc- 
tion has  to  contend  with  Diverse  circumstances,  individuals  are  in  great  dis- 
tress fer  money,  not  because  that  article  is  scarce,  which  oftentimes  it  is  not, 
but  because  the  creation  of  the  products,  wherewith  it  is  procurable,  can  not 
be  effected  with  advantage. 
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an  infinite  variety  of  saccessiTe  forma.  When  it  is  intended  to 
vest  a  given  capital  in  any  concern,  or  to  place  it  out  at  interest, 
the  first  step  is  undoubtedly  to  realise  to  that  amount,  by  convert- 
ing into  ready  money  the  different  values  one  has  at  command. 
The  value  of  the  capital,  thus  assuming  the  transient  form  of  money, 
is  quickly  transmuted  by  one  exchange  after  another  into  build- 
ings, works,  and  perishable  substances  requisite  for  the  projected 
adventure. — ^The  ready  money  employed  for  the  occasion  passes 
again  into  other  hands,  for  the  purpose  of  fiiciiitating  fresh  exchan- 
ges, as  soon  as  it  has  accomplished  its  momentary  duty ;  in  like 
manner  as  do  many  other  substances,  the  shape  of  which  this  capi- 
tal successively  assumes.  So  that  the  value  of  capital  is  neither 
lost  nor  impaired  by  parting  with  its  value,  whatever  material  shajpe 
it  happens  to  be  under,  provided  that  we  part  with  it  in  a  way  th/X 
ensures  its  renovation. 

Suppose  a  French  dealer  in  foreign  commodities  to  consign  to 
a  foreign  country  a  capital  of  100,000  fr.  in  specie  for  the  pur- 
chase of  cotton ;  when  his  cotton  arrives,  he  possesses  100,000 
fr,  value  in  cotton  instead  of  specie,  putting  his  profit  out  of  the 
question  for  the  moment  Has  any  body  lost  this  amount  of 
specie  ?  Certainly  not :  the  adventurer  has  come  honestly  by  it. 
A  cotton  manufacturer  gives  cash  for  the  cargo ;  is  he  the  loser 
of  the  price  ?  No,  surely :  on  the  omtrary,  the  article  in  his 
hands  wiU  increase  to  twice  its  value,  so  as  to  leave  him  a  profit, 
after  repaying  all  his  advances. — If  no  individual  capitalist  has 
lost  the  100,000/r.  exported,  how  can  the  nation  have  lost  them? 
The  loss  will  fall  on  the  consumer,  they  will  tell  you :  in  fiust,  aU 
the  cotton  ffoods  bought  and  consumed  will  be  so  much  positive 
loss;  but  the  same  consumers  might  have  consumed  linens  or 
woollens  of  exactly  the  same  value  without  a  centime  of  the 
100,000  fr.  being  sent  out  of  the  country,  and  yet  there  would 
equally  be  a  loss  or  consumption  to  that  amount  of  value.  The 
loss  of  value  we  are  now  speaking  of  is  not  occasioned  by  the  ex- 
port, but  by  the  consumption,  which  might  have  taken  place 
without  any  export  whatever.  I  may,  therefore,  say,  with  strict 
attention  to  truth,  that  the  export  of  the  specie  has  caused  no  loss 
at  all  to  the  naticm. 

•  A  merchant*!  ledger  fer  two  succeeuTe  yean  may  ihow  him  richer  at 
the  end  of  the  eeoond,  than  at  the  end  of  the  &«t,  although  poaaeaMd  of  a 
Moailer  amount  of  specie.    Soppoae  the  fint  year's  amount  to  stand  thus . — 

Ground  and  buildings 40,000 

Machinery  and  moveables 90,000 

Stock  in  hand .  15,000 

Bslanee  of  good  credits 5,000 

Cash 20,000 

Total 100,000 
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It  has  been  urged,  with  much  confidence,  that,  had  the  export 
of  100,000 /r.  never  been  made,  France  would  \  remain  in  pos- 
session of  that  additional  value ;  in  fact,  that  the  nation  has  lost 
the  amount  twice  over  ;  first,  by  the  act  of  export ;  secondly,  by 
that  of  consumption :  whereas,  the  consumption  of  an  indigenous 
product  would  have  entailed  a  single  loss  only.  But  I  answer  as 
before,  that  the  export  of  specie  has  occasioned  no  loss ;  that  it 
was  balanced  by  equivalent  value  imported ;  and  that  it  is  so  cer- 
tain, that  nothing  luis  been  lost,  than  the  100,000yr.  worth  d[  im- 
poited  commodities^  that  I  defy  any  one  to  point  any  other  losers 
than  the  consumers  of  those  commodities.  If  there  have  been  no 
loser,  it  is  clear  there  can  have  been  no  loss. 

Would  you  put  a  stop  to  the  emigration  of  capital  ?  It  is  not 
to  be  prevented  by  keeping  specie  in  the  country.  A  man  re- 
solved to  transfer  his  capital  elsewhere  can  do  it  just  as  effectual- 
ly by  the  consignment  of  goods,  whose  export  is  permitted.* 
So  much  the  better,  we  may  be  told ;  for  our  manufacturers  will 
benefit  by  the  exports.  True;  but  Uieir  value  exists  no  longer 
in  the  nation,  since  they  bring  back  no  return  wherewith  to  make 
new  purchases ;  there  has  been  a  transfer  of  so  much  capital 
firom  amongst  you,  to  give  activity,  not  to  your  own,  but  to  some 
other  nation's  industry.  This  is  a  real  ground  of  apprehension. 
Capital  naturally  flows  to  those  places,  that  hold  out  security  and 
lucrative  employment,  and  gradually  retires  from  countries  ofifer- 
ing  no  such  advantages :  but  it  may  easily  enough  retire,  without 
bemg  ever  converted  into  specie. 

If  the  export  of  specie  causes  no  diminution  of  national  capital, 
provided  it  be  followed  by  a  corresponding  return,  on  the  other 
band,  its  import  brings  no  accession  of  capital.  For,  in  reality, 
before  specie  can  be  imported,  it  must  have  been  purchased  by  an 
equivalent  value  exported  for  that  purpose. 

On  this  point  it  has  been  alleged,  that,  by  sending  abroad 

And  the  Moood  year^f  thai:— 

Franet, 

Groand  and  boildinga 40,000 

Macfainery  and  moveables 25,000 

Slock  in  hand           .-...-.  30,000 

Bahmoe  of  good  credit!    ..-..-  10,000 

Cash -       .  5,000 

Total 110,000 


ExhiUting  an  inereaae  of  10,000 /r.,  although  hia  caah  be  reduced  to  one 
quarter  of  tM  former  amount 

A  aimilar  aooomit,  difiering  only  in  the  ratioa  of  the  different  items, 
might  be  made  out  lor  the  whme  of  the  indiyiduala  in  the  oommmiity,  who 
woold  then  be  evidently  richer,  though  poaieMed  of  much  leia  ipecie  or  caah. 

*  Hie  tranaier  of  capital  by  billa  on  foreign  coontriea,  comes  precisely  to 
the  aame  thing.  It  is  a  mere  sabatitute  in  the  place  of  the  individual  maung 
the  export  of  commodities,  who  traaafen  hia  right  to  receive  their  proceeds, 
the  vama  of  which  remains  abroad. 
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goods  instead  of  specie,  a  demand  is  created  for  goods,  and  the 
producers  enabled  to  make  a  profit  upon  their  production.  I  an- 
swer, that,  even  when  specie  is  sent  abroad,  that  specie  must  have 
been  first  obtained  by  the  export  of  some  indigenous  product ;  for, 
we  may  rest  assured,  that  the  foreign  owner  of  it  did  not  give  it 
to  the  French  importer  for  nothing ;  and  France  had  nothing  to 
offer  in  the  first  instance  but  her  domestic  products.  If  the 
supply  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  country  be  more  than  suf^ 
ficient  for  the  wants  of  the  country,  it  is  a  fitter  object  of  export 
than  another  commodity ;  and,  if  more  of  the  specie  be  exported 
than  the  excess  of  the  supply  above  the  demand  for  the  purposes 
of  circulation,  we  may  calculate  with  certainty,  that,  since  the 
value  of  specie  must  have  been  necessarily  raised  by  the  expor- 
tation, other  specie  will  be  imported  to  replace  what  has  been 
withdrawn ;  for  the  purchase  of  which  last,  home  products  muse 
have  been  sent  abroad,  which  will  have  yielded  a  profit  to  the 
home  producers.  In  a  word,  every  value  sent  out  of  France,  for 
the  purchase  of  foreign  returns  for  the  French  market,  may  be 
resolved  into  a  product  of  domestic  industry,  given  either  first  or 
last,  for  France  has  nothing  else  to  procure  them  with. 

Again,  it  has  been  argu^,  that  it  is  better  to  export  consum&> 
ble  articles,  as,  for  instance,  manufactures,  and  to  keep  at  home 
those  products  not  liable  to  consumption,  or,  at  least,  not  to  quick 
consumption,  such  as  specie.  Yet  objects  of  quick  consumption, 
if  more  in  demand,  are  more  profitable  to  keep  than  objects  of 
slower  consumption.  It  would  often  be  doing  a  producer  a  very 
poor  service,  to  make  him  substitute  a  quantity  of  commodities 
of  slow  consumption  for  an  equal  portion  of  his  capital  of  more 
rapid  consumption.  If  an  ironmaster  were  to  contract  for  the 
deliveiy  to  him  of  a  quantity  of  coal  at  a  day  certain,  and  when 
the  day  came  the  coal  could  not  be  procurable,  and  he  should  be 
oflfered  the  value  in  money  in  its  stead,  it  would  be  somewhat 
difiicult  to  convince  him  of  the  service  done  him  by  the  delivery 
of  money ;  which  is  an  object  of  much  slower  consumption  than 
the  coal  he  contracted  for.  Should  a  dyer  send  an  order  for 
dyeing  woods  from  abroad,  it  would  be  a  positive  injury  to  send 
him  gold,  on  the  plea,  that,  with  equal  value,  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  greater  durability.  He  had  no  occasion  for  a  durable 
article  whatever ;  what  he  wanted  was  a  substance,  which,  though 
decomposed  in  his  vats,  would  quickly  re-appear  in  the  colours  of 
hisstui&.* 

*  In  Book  III^  which  treats  of  conBoinption,  it  will  be  seen,  tliat  the  slower 
kinds  of  unproduGtive  consumption  are  preferable  to  the  more  rapid  ones. 
But,  in  the  reproductive  branch,  the  more  rapid  are  the  better ;  because,  the 
more  quickly  the  reproduction  is  effected,  the  less  charge  of  interest  is  incur, 
red,  and  the  oflener  the  same  capital  can  repeat  its  productive  Mgeacj.  The 
rapiditjT  of  consumption,  moreover,  does  not  affect  external  products  in  pvrti- 
cuar ;  its  disadvantages  are  equal,  whether  the  product  be  of  home  or  foreign 
growth. 
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If  it  were  no  advantage  to  import  any  but  the  most  durable 
iten»  of  productive  capital,  there  are  other  very  durable  objects, 
such  as  stone  or  iron,  that  ought  to  share  in  our  partiality  with 
silver  and  gold.  But  the  point  of  real  importance  is,  the  durabi- 
lity, not  of  any  particular  substance,  but  of  the  value  of  capital. ' 
Now  the  value  of  capital  is  perpetuated,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
peated change  of  the  materiail  shape  in  which  it  is  vested.  Nay, 
it  cannot  yield  either  interest  or  profit,  unless  that  shape  be  con- 
tinually varied.  To  confine  it  to  the  single  shape  of  money  would 
be  to  condemn  it  to  remain  unproductive. 

But  I  will  go  a  step  further,  and,  haviag  shown  that  there  is  no 
advantage  in  importing  gold  and  silver  more  than  any  other  arti- 
cle of  merchandise,  I  will  assert,  that,  supposing  it  were  desirable 
to  have  the  balance  of  trade  always  in  our  favour,  yet  it  is  morally 
impossible  it  should  be  so. 

Gold  and  silver  are  like  all  the  other  substances  that,  united, 
compose  national  wealth ;  they  are  useful  to  the  community  no 
longer  than  while  they  do  not  exceed  the  national  demand  for 
them.  Any  such  excess  must  make  the  sellers  more  numerous 
than  the  bidders;  consequently  must  depress  the  price  in  propor- 
tioD,  and  thus  create  a  powerful  inducement  to  buy  in  the  home 
market,  in  the  expectation  of  making  a  profit  upon  the  export. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  an  example. 

Suppose  for  a  moment  the  internal  traffic  and  national  wealth  of 
a  given  country  to  be  such  as  to  require  the  constant  employ  of  a 
thousand  carnages  of  di^rent  kinds.  Suppose  too,  that,  by  some 
peculiar  system  of  commerce,  we  should  succeed  in  getting  more 
carriages  annually  imported,  than  were  annually  destroyed  by 
wear  and  tear ;  so  that,  at  the  year's  end,  there  should  be  1500 
instead  of  lOOO ;  is  it  not  obvious,  that  there  would  be  in  that 
case  500  l3ring  by  in  the  repositories  quite  useless,  and  that  the 
owners  of  them,  rather  than  sufifer  their  value  to  lie  dormant, 
would  undersell  each  other,  and  even  smuggle  them  abroad  if  it 
were  practicable,  in  the  hope  of  turning  them  to  better  account? 
la  vain  would  the  government  conclude  commercial  treaties  for 
the  encouragement  of  their  import :  in  vain  would  it  expend  its 
efforts  in  stimulating  the  export  of  other  commodities,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  returns  in  the  shape  of  carriages ;  the  more  the 
public  authorities  fiivoured  the  import,  the  more  anxious  would  in- 
dividuals be  to  export. 

As  it  is  with  carriages,  so  is  it  with  specie  likewise.  The  de- 
mand Is  limited;  it  can  form  but  a  part  of  the  aggregate  wealth  of 
the  nation.  That  wealth  can  not  possibly  consist  entirely  of  spe- 
cie, for  other  things  are  requisite  besides  specie.  The  extent  of 
the  demand  for  that  peculiar  article  is  proportionate  to  the  general 
wealth ;  in  the  same  manner,  as  a  greater  number  of  carriages  is 
wanted  in  a  rich  than  in  a  poor  country.  Whatever  brilliant  or 
•olid  qualities  the  precious  metals  may  possess,  their  value  de- 
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pends  upoD  the  use  made  of  them,  and  that  use  is  limited.  Like 
carnages,  they  have  a  value  peculiar  to  them ;  a  value  that  di- 
minishes in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  their  relative  plenty,  in 
comparison  with  the  objects  of  exchange,  and  increases  in  propor- 
tion to  their  relative  scarcity. 

One  is  told,  that  every  thing  may  be  procured  with  gold  or  sil- 
ver. True ;  but  upon  what  terms  I  The  terms  are  less  advan- 
tageous, when  these  metals  are  forcibly  multiplied  beyond  the  de- 
mands hence  their  strong  tendency  to  emigration  under  such 
circumstances.  The  export  of  silver  from  Spain  was  prohibited; 
yet  Spain  supplied  all  Europe  with  it.  In  1812,  the  paper  money 
of  England  having  rendered  superfluous  all  the  gold  money  of 
that  country,  and  made  that  metal  too  abundant  for  its  other  and 
remaining  uses,  its  relative  value  fell,  and  her  guineas  emigrated 
to  France,  in  spite  of  the  ease  with  which  the  coasts  of  an  island 
may  be  guarded,  and  of  the  denunciation  of  capital  punishment 
against  the  exporters. 

To  what  good  purpose,  then,  do  governments  labour  to  turn 
the  balance  of  commerce  in  favour  of  their  respective  nations? 
To  none  whatever ;  unless,  perhaps,  to  exhibit  the  show  of  finan- 
cial advantages,  unsupported  by  fact  or  experience.* — How  can 
nuudms  so  clear,  so  agreeable  to  plain  common  sense,  and  to 
fects  attested  by  all  who  have  made  commerce  their  study,  have 
3ret  been  rejected  in  practice  by  all  the  ruling  powers  of  Europe,f 
nay,  even  Imve  been  attacked  by  a  number  of  writers,  that  have 
evinced  both  genius  and  information  on  other  subjects?  To 
speak  the  truth,  it  is  because  the  first  principles  of  political  eco- 
nomy are  as  yet  but  little  known;  because  ingenious  systems 

*  The  retums  of  British  oommeroe  from  the  oommenoement  of  the  18Ui 
century  down  to  the  eitabliahment  of  the  existing  paper  monev  of  that  na- 
tion, show  a  rezolar  annual  excen,  more  or  leaa  received  by  Great  Britain 
in  the  shape  of  specie,  amonntin|r  altogether  to  the  enormous  total  of  347 
millions  sterling  (more  than  6000  millions  of /ronet.)  If  to  this  be  added 
the  specie  already  in  Great  Britain  at  the  outset,  England  ou^ht  to  have  pos- 
sessed  a  circulating  medium  of  very  near  400  millions  sterling.  How  hap- 
pens it  then,  that  tae  most  exaggerated  ministerial  calculations  have  never 
given  a  larger  total  of  specie  than  47  millions,  even  at  the  period  of  its  great- 
est abundance?     Vide  Supra,  Chap.  3. 

t  All  of  them  have  acted  under  the  conviction,  1.  That  the  precious  metals 
are  the  only  desirable  kind  of  wealth,  whereas  they  perform  but  a  secondaiy 
part  in  its  production :  3.  That  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  cause  their 
regular  influx  by  compulsory  measures.  The  example  of  ESngland  ( Vide  aste 
preceding,)  will  show  the  little  success  of  the  experiment  The  pre-eminent 
wealth  of  that  nation,  then,  is  deriyed  from  some  other  cause  than  the  favour- 
able balance  of  her  commerce.  But  what  other  cause?  Why  from  the  im- 
mensity of  her  production.  But  to  what  does  she  owe  that  immensity?  To 
the  frugality  exerted  in  the  accumulation  of  individual  capital ;  to  the  nation- 
al turn  tot  industry  and  practical  application;  to  the  security  of  person  and 
property,  the  facility  of  internal  circulation,  and  freedom  of  individual  agency, 
which,  limited  and  fettered  at  it  is,  is  yet,  on  the  whole,  superior  to  that  of  the 
other  European  states. 
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and  reaflooinffs  have  been  built  upon  hollow  foundations,  and  taken 
advantage  o^  on  the  one  hand,  by  interested  rulers,  who  en)]>loy 
prohibition  as  a  weapon  of  offence  or  an  instrument  of  revenue ;  and, 
on  the  other,  by  the  personal  avarice  of  .merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, who  have  a  private  interest  in  exclusive  measures,  and  take 
but  little  pains  to  inquire,  whether  their  profits  arise  from  actual 
production,  or  from  a  simultaneous  loss  thrown  upon  other  classes 
of  the  community. 

A  determination  to  maintain  a  favourable  balance  of  trade 
that  is  to  say,  to  export  goods  and  receive  returnGf  of  specie,  is,  in 
&ct,  a  determination  te  have  no  foreign  trade  at  all;  for  the  na- 
tion, with  whom  the  trade  is  to  be  carried  on,  can  only  give  in 
eichange  what  it  has  to  give.  If  one  party  will  receive  nothing 
but  the  precious  metals,  the  other  party  may  come  to  a  similar 
resolutioD ;  and,  when  both  parties  require  die  same  commodity, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  any  exchange.  Were  it  practicable  to 
monopolixe  the  precious  metals,  there  are  few  nations  in  the 
world  that  would  not  be  cut  off  from  all  hope  of  mutual  commer- 
cial relationB.  If  one  country  efford  to  another  what  the  latter 
wants  in  exchange,  what  more  would  she  have?  or  in  what  re- 
spect would  gold  be  preferable?  for  what  else  can  it  be  wanted* 
than  as  the  means  of  subsequently  purchasing  the  objects  of  de- 
sire? 

The  day  wUl  come,  sooner  or  later,  when  people  will  wonder  at 
the  necessity  of  taking  all  this  trouble  to  expose  tlve  felly  of  a  S]r8tem, 
so  childish  and  id)sura,  and  yet  so  often  enforced  at  the  pointof  the 
bay<Kiet  (1) 

[SND  OV  TBS  IttSKUnOB  UPON  TBI  BALARCB  OV  TKADI*] 


■    I 


(1)  **  To  the  Eofflidi  reader/*  said  Mr.  Priniep  in  a  note  to  this  leetioii, 
**  a  mat  part  of  tnU  elaborate  digresaion  will  appear  superfluoqa ;  ao  rai>icl 
haaoeenthe  mgraas  of -political  economy,  and  ao  wide  the  di6[uaion  of  ita 
prineiplea.**  But  Mr.  Prinaep,  then,  in  1821,  aupposed,  **that  however 
moch  the  continuance  of  the  restrictive  system  was  reprobated  by  all  think- 
ing men,  the  administration  was  not  capable  of  emancipating  itself  from 
the  trammels  of  practical  habits  and  opinions  in  which  it  nad  ^n  trained.** 
In  thi^  he  has  been  mistaken ;  for  by  no  set  of  men  have  the  **  impolicy 
and  injostice**  of  the  restrictive  system  been  more  clearly  pointed  out,  ana 
measures  taken  to  effect  its  entire  repeal,  than  by  Messrs.  Huskisson,  Canning, 
Sobinaon,  and  Wallace,  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Britiidi  govern^ 
ment 

**  They  have  already  done  a  great  deal,**  saya  a  writer  in  a  late  nunbsr 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  **  to  relieve  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the 
eoontry  fhun  the  shackles  imposed  in  a  lesa  enlightened  age ;  and,  notwith* 
standing  the  outcry  and  clamor,  that  a  small  faction,  opposed  to  erery 
species  of  improvement,  and  attached  to  every  thing  that  is  antiquated  and 
vicious,  has  raised  against  them,  they  may  be  assured  that  their  late  mea- 
■urea  are  cordially  approved  by  the  Test  jnajority  of  the  middle  classes.  Of 
Mr.  HuakiiaoQ  ia  partiimlir,  igiiast  whom  every  speeiei  of  ribald  abiiiM 

39 
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To  resume  our  subject.*— We  hare  seen,  that  the  wry  advan- 
tages aimed  at  by  the  means  of  a  fitvooraUe  balance  cf  trade, 
are  altogether  iUusoiy ;  and  that  soppooog  diem  real,  it  is  im- 
possihle  for  a  Qation  permanently  to  enjoy  uem.  It  remains  to  be 
shown,  what  is  the  actual  operation  of  regulatioDS  framed  with 
this  object  in  view. 

By  the  absolute  exclusion  of  specific  manufiictures  of  fereicn 
fabric,  a  government  establishes  a  monoply  in  &vour  of  me 
home  producers  of  these  articles,  and  in  prejudice  of  die  home 
consumers ;  that  is  to  say,  those  classes  of  the  nation  which  pro- 
duce them,  being  entitled  to  their  exclusive  sale,  can  raise  their 
prices  above  the  natural  rate;  while  the  home  consumers,  being 
unaUe  to  purchase  elsewhere,  are  compelled  to  pay  for  them 
ttunaturally  dear.*  If  the  articles  be  not  wholly  prohibited,  but 
merely  saddled  with  an  import  duty,  the  home  producer  can  then 
increase  their  price  by  the  whole  amount  of  the  duty,  and  the 
consumer  will  have  to  pay  the  d^rence.  For  example,  if  an 
import  duty  of  1  fr.  per  dogeen  be  laid  upon  earthenware  plates 
worth  8  fr.  per  ^fozen,  the  importer,  whatever  country  he  may 
belong  to,  must  charge  the  consumer  4  Jr.;  and  the  home  menu- 
fhcturer  of  that  commodity  is  enabled  to  nA  4/r.  per  doaen  of 
his  customers  for  plates  of  the  same  quality ;  which  he  could  not 

*  Ricutio,  in  his  Bitty  on  tie  PrintipU$  of  PoUtkal  Ectmomy  tmd  TSuea. 
tion,  piiltliflhed  in  1817,  naa  juitly  remarked  on  thii  ptiage,  that  a  goveni. 
ment  can  not,  1»y  prohibition,  elevate  a  product  beyond  its  natural  rale  of  priee: 
Sa  in  that  case,  the  home  producera  would  betake  themaelvei  in  greater  nnm- 
bera  to  ita  production,  and,  by  competition,  reduce  the  pfofita  npon  it  to  the 
general  leveL  To  make  myself  better  nnderatood,  I  muat  therefi>re  explain, 
mat,  by  natural  rate  of  price,  I  mean  the  loweat  rate  at  which  «  eommoditj  ia 
procurable,  whether  by  commerce  or  other  branch  of  indnatry.  If  oem- 
merdal  can  proone  it  cheaper  than  manufaetnring  induatry,  and  the  oo- 
vemment  take  upon  itself  to  compel  ita  production  by  the  way  of  manu&c- 
ture,  it  then  imposes  upon  the  nation  a  more  chargeable  mode  of  procurement. 
ThuB^  it  wrongs  the  consumer,  without  giving  to  the  domestic  producer  a 
profit,  equiyalent  to  the  extra  charge  upon  the  consumer;  for  competition  soon 
brings  that  profit  down  to  the  ormnary  lerel  of  profit,  and  the  monc^ioly  ia 
thereby  rendered  nugatory.  Bo  that,  although  Ricardo  ia  thus  far  correct  in 
his  criticism,  he  only  ahows  the  measure  I  am  .reprobatin|[  to  be  more  mis. 
chievDUB ;  inasmuch  as  it  augments  the  natural  difficultiea  m  the  way  of  the 
aatisfitction  of  human  wanta,  without  any  counteracting  benefit  to  any  tAam 
or  any  indiTidual  whatever. 


has  been  east*  we  ham  no  heaitaHon  in  aaying,  that  he  baa  done  more  to  im« 
prove  onr  commercial  policy  daring  the  abort  period  ainoe  he  became  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  than  all  the  ministers  who  have  pieceded  htm  fer  the 
laat  hundred  vears.  And  it  ought  to  be  remembered  to  his  bonoor,  that  the 
meaaurea  he  haa  ansgeated,  and  the  oditfm  thence  arising,  have  not  been  pro. 
poaad  and  ineurreooy  him  in  the  view  of  serving  any  par^  purpose,  but 
aoleljr  becanaehe  believed,  and  most  justly,  that  theae  measures  were  sonnd 
in  principle,  and  calculated  to  promote  the  real  and  hating  interests  of  the 
public**  AinaiCAS  EnRua. 
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do  without  the  intervention  of  the  duty;  because  the  cooflumer 
could  get  the  same  article  for  3^. :  thus,  a  premium  to  the  whole 
extent  of  the  duty  ia  given  to  the  home  manu&cturer  out  of  the 
cooflumer'a  pocket. 

Should  any  one  maintain,  that  the  advantage  of  producing  at 
home  Gounterbalancea  the  hardship  of  paying  dearer  for  almost 
every  article ;  that  our  own  capital  an4  labour  are  engaged  in  the 
production,  and  the  profits  pocketed  by  our  own  fellow  citizens; 
my  answer  is,  that  the  foreign  commodities  we  might  import  are 
not  to  be  had  gratis;  that  we  must  purchase  them  with  values  of 
home  production,  which  would  have  given  equal  employment  to 
our  industiy  and  capital:  for  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  this 
maxim,  that  products  are  always  bought  ultimately  with  products. 
It  is  most  for  our  advantage  to  employ  our  pnxluctive  powers, 
not  in  those  branches  in  which  foreigners  excel  us,  but  in  thosa 
which  we  excel  in  ourselves ;  and  with  the  product  to  purchase  of 
others.  The  opposite  course  would  be  just  as  absurd,  as  if  a  man 
should  wish  to  make  his  own  coats  and  sho^s.  What  w<^ld  the 
world  say,  if,  at  the  door  of  every  house  an  import  duty  were  laid 
upon  coats  and  shoes,  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  compelling  the 
inmates  to  make  them  for  themselvesi  '  Would  not  people  say 
with  justice,  let  us  follow  each  his  own  pursuits,  and  buy  what  we 
want  with  what  we  produce,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
widi  what  we  get  for  our  products.  The  system  would  be  pre* 
cisely  the  same,  only  carried  to  ridiculous  extreme. 

Well  may  it  be  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  every  nation  should 
manifest  such  anxiety  to  obtain  prohibitory  regulations,  if  it  be 
true  that  it  can  profit  nothing  by  them ;  and  lead  one  to  suppose 
the  two  cases  not  parallel,  because  we  do  not  find  individual  house- 
hoUers  solicitous  to  obtain  the  same  privilege. — ^But  the  sole  dif- 
ference  is  this,  that  individuals  are  independent  and  consistent 
beings,  actuated  by  no  contrariety  of  will,  and  more  interested  in 
their  character  of  consumers  of  coats  and  shoes  to  buy  them  cheap, 
than  as  manuftcturars  to  sell  unnaturally  dear^ 

Who,  then,  are  the  classes  of  the  community  so  importunate 
for  prohibitions  or  heavy  import  duties?  The  producers  of  the 
particubur  commodity,  that  sif^es  for  protection  from  competi- 
tion, not  the  consumers  of  that  commodity.  The  public  interest 
is  ^eir  plea;  but  self-interest  is  evidently  their  object.  Well, 
but,  say  these  gentry,  are  they  not  the  same  thing?  are  not  our 
gains  national  gains  ?  By  no  means :  whatever  profit  is  acquired 
in  this  manner,  is  so  much  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  a  neigh- 
bour and  fellow  citiien :  and,  if  the  excess  of  charge  thrown  upoQ 
consumers  by  the  monopoly  could  be  correctly  computed,  it 
woukl  be  found,  that  the  loss  of  the  consumer  exceeds  the  gain 
of  the  monopolist.  Here,  then,  individual  and  public  interest  are 
in  direct  oppoettkm  to  each  other;  and,  since  public  interest  is 
understood  by  the  enlightened  few  alonA  is  it  at  all  lurprisingi 
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that  the  prohibitive  sjrstem  should  find  so  many  partisans  and  so 
fbwopponeDtfl? 

There  is  in  general  fiir  too  little  attention  paid  to  the  serious 
mischief  of  raising  prices  upon  the  consumers.  The  evil  is  not 
apparent  to  cursory  observation,  because  it  operates  piecemeal, 
and  is  felt  in  a  very  slight  degree  on  every  purchase  or  act  of 
consumption:  but  it  is  really  most  serious,  on  account  of  its  con- 
stant recurrence  and  universal  pressure.  The  whole  fortune  of 
every  consumer  is  afipcted  by  every  fluctuation  of  price  in  the 
articles  of  his  consumption ;  the  cheaper  they  are,  the  rieher  he 
is,  and  vice  versa.  If  a  single  article  rise  in  price,  he  is  so  much 
the  more  poorer  in  respect  of  that  article ;  if  all  rise  together,  he 
is  poorer  in  respect  to  the  whole.  And,  since  the  whole  nation 
is  comprehended  in  the  class  <^  the  consumers,  the  whole  nation 
must  in  that  case  be  the  poorer.  Besides  which,  it  is  crippled 
in  the  extension  of  the  variety  of  its  enjoyments,  and  prevented 
from  obtaining  prodncts  whereof  it  stands  in  need,  in  exchange 
for  those  wherewith  it  might  procure  them.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
assert,  that,  when  prices  are  nused,  what  one  gains  another  loses. 
For  the  position  is  not  true,  except  in  the  case  of  monopolies; 
nor  even  to  the  full  extent  with  regard  to  them ;  for  the  monopo- 
list never  profits  to  the  full  amount  of  the  loss  to  the  consumers* 
If  the  rise  be  occasioned  by  taxation  or  import-duty  under  any 
shape  whatever,  the  producer  gains  nothing  by  the  increase  of 
price,  but  just  the  reverse,  as  we  shall  see  by  cuid  by  (Book  iii. 
Chapter  7. :)  so  that,  in  fact,  he  is  no  richer  in  his  capacity  of 
producer,  though  poorer  in  his  quality  of  consumer.  Tins  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  causes  of  national  impoverishment,  or  at 
least  one  of  the  most  powerful  checks  to  the  progress  of  national 
wealth. 

For  this  reason,  it  may  be  perceived,  that  it  is  nn  absurd  dis- 
tinction to  view  with  more  jealousy  the  import  of  foreign  objects 
of  barren  consumption,  than  that  of  raw  materials  for  home  manu- 
facture. Whether  Ahe  products  consumed  be  of  domestic  or  of 
foreign  growth,  a  portion  of  wealth  is  destroyed  in  the  act  of  con- 
sumption, and  a  proportionate  inroad  made  into  the  wealth  of  the 
community.  But  that  inroad  is  the  resuH  of  the  act  of  consump* 
tion,  not  of  the  act  of  dealing  with  the  forei^r ;  and  the  resulting 
stimulus  to  national  production,  is  the  same  in  either  case.  For, 
wherewith  was  the  purchase  of  the  fiMeign  product  made  ?  either 
with  a  domestic  product  or  with  money,  which  roust  itself  have 
been  procured  with  a  domestic  product.  In  buying  of  a  forngneri 
the  nation  really  does  no  more  than  send  abroad  a  domestic  pro* 
duct  in  lieu  of  consuming  it  at  home,  and  consume  in  its  place  the 
foreign  product  received  in  exchange.  The  individual  coosumer 
himself,  probably,  does  not  conduct  this  operati(« ;  commerce  coo- 
ducts  it  for  him.  No  one  country  can  buy  of  another,  except  with 
its  own  domestic  products. 
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In  defence  of  impert  duties  it  ia  often  urged,  **  that  when  the 
interest  of  money  is  lower  abroad  than  a^  home,  the  foreign  has 
an  advantage  over  the  home  producer,  which  nlUst  be  met  by  a 
countervailing  duty."  The  low  rate  of  interest  is,  to  the  foreign 
producer,  an  advantage,  analogous  to  that  of  the  superior  quality 
of  his  land.  It  tends  to  cheapen  the  products  he  raises ;  and  it  is 
xeasonaUe  enough  that  our  domestic  consumers  should  take  the 
benefit  of  that  cheapness.  The  same  motive  will  operate  here, 
that  leads  us  rather  to  import  sugar  and  indigo  from  tropical  cli- 
mate, than  to  raise  them  in  our  own. 

**  But  capital  is  necessary  in  every  branch  of  production :  so 
that  the  foreigner,  who  can  procure  it  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest, 
has  the  same  advantage  in  respect  to  every  product ;  and,  if  the 
fiee  importation  be  permitted,  he  will  have  an  advantage  over  all 
dasses  of  home-producers."  Tell  me,  then,  how  his  products 
are  to  be  paid  for.  **  Why,  in  specie,  and  there  lies  the  mischief." 
And  how  is  the  specie  to  be  got  to  pay  for  them?  '^All  thena- 
Ikm  has,  will  go  in  that  way ;  and  when  it  is  exhausted,  national 
misery  will  be  complete."  So  then  it  is  admitted,  that  befcnie  ar- 
riving at  tlus  extremity,  the  constant  efflux  of  specie  will  gradu" 
ally  render  it  more  scarce  at  home,  and  more  abundant  abroad ; 
wl»srefbre,  it  will  gradually  rise  1,  2,  8,  per  cent,  higher  in  value 
at  home  than  abroad;  which  is  fiilly  sufficient  to  turn  the  tide, 
and  make  specie  flow  inwards  faster  than  it  flowed  outwards.  But 
it  will  not  do  so  without  some  returns;  and  of  what  can  the  ro« 
turns  be  made,  but  of  products  of  the  land,  or  the  commerce  of 
the  nation?  For  thero  is  no  possible  means  of  purchasing  from 
foreign  nations,  otherwise  than  with  the  products  of  the  national 
land  and  commerce ;  and  it  is  better  to  buy  of  them  what  they 
can  produce  cheaper  than  ourselves,  because  we  may  rest  assured, 
that  they  must  take  in  payment  what  we  can  produce  cheaper 
than  they.  Tbis  they  must  do,  else  thero  must  be  an  end  of  all 
inlerohange* 

Again,  it  is  affirmed,  and  what  absurd  positions  have  not  been 
advuced  to  involve  these  questions  in  obscurity?  that,  since  al- 
most all  the  nation  are  at  the  same  time  consumers  and  produ- 
cers, they  gain  by  prohibition  and  monopoly  as  much  in  the  one 
capacity  as  they  lose  in  the  other;  that  the  producer,  who  gets  a 
monop(rfy-profit  upon  the  object  of  his  own  production,  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  sufierer  by  a  similar  profit  upon  the  objects  of  his 
consumption ;  and  thus  tlmt  the  nation  ia  made  up  of  rogues  and 
Ibols,  who  are  a  match  for  each  other.  It  is  worth  remarking, 
that  every  body  thinks  himself  more  rogue  than  feol ;  for,  although 
all  are  consumers  as  well  as  producers,  the  enormoua  profits  made 
upon  a  ain^  article  are  much  more  striking^  than  reiterated  mi- 
note  loeaea  upon  the  numberleaa  items  of  conaumption.  If  an 
import  duty  be  hud  upon  calicoea,  the  additional  annual  charse  to 
each  peraoD  of  moderate  fortune,  may,  perimpe,  not  exceed  13 
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that  the  prohibitive  83rstein  should  find  so  many  partissns  and  so 
fbwoppoDeotfll 

There  is  in  general  far  too  little  attention  paid  to  the  serioos 
mischief  of  raising  prices  upon  the  consumers.  The  evil  is  not 
apparent  to  cursory  observation,  because  it  operates  piecemeal, 
and  is  felt  in  a  very  slight  degree  on  every  purchase  or  act  of 
consumption:  but  it  is  really  most  serious,  on  account  of  its  con- 
stant recurrence  and  universal  pressure.  Hie  whole  fortune  of 
every  consumer  is  affected  by  every  fluctuation  of  price  in  the 
articles  of  his  consumption ;  the  cheaper  they  are,  the  richer  he 
is,  and  vice  versa*  If  a  single  article  rise  in  price,  he  is  so  much 
the  more  poorer  in  respect  of  that  article ;  if  all  rise  together,  he 
is  poorer  in  respect  to  the  whole.  And,  since  the  whole  nation 
is  comprehended  in  the  class  <^  the  consumers,  the  whole  nation 
must  in  that  case  be  the  poorer.  Besides  which,  it  is  crippled 
in  the  extension  of  the  variety  of  its  enjoyments,  and  prevented 
from  obtaining  products  whereof  it  stands  in  need,  in  exchange 
for  those  wherewith  it  might  procure  them.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
assert,  that,  when'prices  are  nosed,  what  one  gains  another  loses. 
For  the  position  is  not  true,  except  in  the  case  of  monopolies; 
nor  even  to  the  full  extent  w^ith  regard  to  them ;  for  the  monopo- 
list never  profits  to  the  full  amount  of  the  loss  to  the  consumers. 
If  the  rise  be  occasioned  by  taxation  or  import-duty  under  any 
riiape  whatever,  the  producer  gains  nothing  by  the  increase  of 
price,  but  just  the  reverse,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by  (Book  iii. 
Chapter  7. :)  so  that,  in  fact,  he  is  no  richer  in  his  capacity  of 
producer,  though  poorer  in  his  quality  of  consumer.  Tins  is  one 
of  the  most  eflective  causes  of  national  impoverishment,  or  at 
least  one  of  the  most  powerful  checks  to  the  progress  of  national 
wealth. 

For  this  reason,  it  may  be  perceived,  that  it  is  an  absurd  dis- 
tinction to  view  with  more  jealousy  the  import  of  foreign  objects 
of  barren  consumption,  than  that  of  raw  materials  for  home  manu- 
focture.  Whether  ihe  products  consumed  be  of  domestio  or  of 
foreign  growth,  a  portion  of  wealth  is  destroyed  in  the  act  of  con- 
sumption, and  a-  proportionate  inroad  made  into  the  wealth  of  the 
community.  But  that  inroad  is  the  result  of  the  act  of  consump- 
tion, not  of  the  act  of  dealing  with  the  forei^er ;  and  the  resulting 
stimulus  to  national  production,  is  the  same  in  either  case.  For, 
wherewith  was  the  purchase  of  tiie  f(Mreign  product  made  ?  either 
with  a  domestic  product  or  with  money,  which  must  itself  have 
been  procured  with  a  domestic  product.  In  bu3ring  of  a  forngner, 
the  nation  really  does  no  more  than  send  abroad  a  domestic  pro- 
duct in  lieu  of  consuming  it  at  home,  and  consume  in  its  place  the 
foreign  product  received  in  exchange.  The  individual  oonsamer 
himself,  probably,  does  not  conduct  Siis  operaticm ;  commerce  con- 
ducts it  for  him.  No  one  country  can  buy  of  another,  except  with 
its  own  domestic  products. 
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In  defence  of  import  duties  it  is  often  urged,  ^  that  when  the 
interest  of  money  is  lower  abroad  than  a^  home,  the  foreign  has 
an  adyantage  over  the  home  producer,  which  mUst  be  met  by  a 
countenrailing  duty.''  Tlie  low  rate  of  interest  is,  to  the  foreign 
producer,  an  advantage,  analogous  to  that  of  the  superior  quality 
of  his  land.  It  tends  to  cheapen  the  products  he  raises ;  and  it  is 
reasonable  enough  that  our  domestic  consumers  should  take  the 
benefit  of  that  cheapness.  The  same  motive  will  operate  here, 
that  leads  us  rather  to  import  sugar  and  indigo  from  tropical  cli- 
oiateb,  than  to  raise  them  in  our  own. 

**  But  capital  ia  necessaiy  in  every  branch  of  production :  so 
that  the  foreigner,  who  can  procure  it  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest, 
has  the  same  advantage  in  respect  to  every  product ;  and,  if  the 
fiee  importation  be  permitted,  he  will  have. an  advantage  over  aH 
dasses  of  home.producers."  Tell  me,  then,  how  his  products 
are  to  be  paid  for.  **  Why,  in  specie,  and  there  lies  the  mischief." 
And  how  is  the  specie  to  be  got  to  pay  for  them?  "All  thona- 
tion  has,  will  go  in  that  way ;  and  when  it  is  exhausted,  national 
misery  will  be  complete.''  So  then  it  is  admitted,  that  before  ar- 
riving at  this  extremity,  the  constant  efflux  of  specie  will  gradu- 
ally render  it  more  scarce  at  home,  and  more  abundant  abroad ; 
wl»srefbre,  it  wOl  gradually  rise  1, 2,  8,  per  cent,  higher  in  value 
at  home  than  abroad;  which  is  fiiUy  sufficient  to  turn  the  tide, 
and  make  specie  flow  inwards  fiister  than  it  flowed  outwards.  But 
it  will  not  do  so  without  some  returns;  and  of  what  can  the  re- 
turns be  made,  but  of  products  of  the  land,  or  the  commerce  of 
the  nation?  For  there  is  no  possible  means  of  purchasing  from 
foreign  nations,  otherwise  than  with  the  products  of  the  national 
land  and  commerce ;  and  it  is  better  to  buy  of  them  what  they 
can  produce  cheaper  than  ourselves,  because  we  rniay  rest  assured, 
that  they  must  take  in  payment  what  we  can  produce  cheaper 
than  they.  This  they  must  do,  else  there  must  be  an  end  of  all 
interchange^ 

Again,  it  is  affirmed,  and  what  absurd  positions  have  not  been 
advanced  to  involve  these  questicHis  in  obscurity?  that,  since  al- 
most all  the  nation  are  at  the  same  time  consumers  and  produ- 
cers, they  gain  by  prohibition  and  monopoly  as  much  in  the  one 
capacity  as  they  lose  in  the  other;  that  tiie  producer,  who  gets  a 
monopcrfy.profit  upon  the  object  of  his  own  production,  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  sufierer  by  a  similar  profit  upon  the  objects  of  his 
consumption;  and  thus  tlmt  the  nation  is  made  up  of  rogues  aa^ 
fools,  who  are  a  match  for  each  other.  It  is  worth  remarking, 
that  eveiy  body  thillks  himself  more  rogue  than  fool ;  for,  although 
all  are  consumere  as  well  as  producers,  the  enormous  profits  made 
open  a  sin^  article  are  much  more  striking^  than  reiterated  mi- 
nute loMea  upon  the  numberless  items  of  consumption.  If  an 
import  duty  be  laid  upon  calicoes,  the  additional  annual  charge  to 
each  person  of  moderate  fortune,  may,  perimpe,  not  exceed  13 
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or  15yr.8tmo0l;  and  probably  he  does  not  ¥eiywdlcooq>ieli0iid 
the  nature  of  the  loss,  or  feel  k  much,  though  repeated  in  aome 
degree  or  oth^  upaa  every  thing  he  Gonsumes ;  whereas,  pos- 
sibly, this  consumer  is  himself  a  manufacturer,  say  a  hat-maker; 
and  should  a  duty  be  laid  upon  the  import  of  for^gn  bats,  he 
will  immediately  see  that  it  will  raise  the  price  of  his  own 
hats,  and  probaUy  increase  bis  aimual  profits  by  many  thou* 
sand  francs*  It  is  this  delusion  that  makes  private  interest  so 
warm  an  advocate  for  prohibitory  measures,  ev^n  where  the  whole 
community  loses  more  by  them  as  consumers,  than  it  gains  as 
producers* 

But,  even  in  this  pcunt  of  view,  the  exclusive  system  is  preig* 
nant  with  injustice*  It  is  impossible  that  every  class  of  produc* 
tion  should  profit  fay  the  exclusive  system,  supposing  it  to  be  uni- 
versal, which,  in  point  of  &ct,  it  never  is  in  prsctioe,  though 
possibly  it  may  be  in  hiw  or  intention*  ScNoae  articles  can  never, 
from  the  nature  of  Uiings,  be  derived  from  abroad;  fresh  fish,  for 
instance,  or  homed  cattle;  as  te  them,  therefore,  import  duties 
would  be  inoperative  in  raising  the  price.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  masons  and  carpenters'  work,  and  of  the  numberless  call- 
ings necessarily  dinried  on  within  the  community;  as  those  of 
shopmen,  clerks,  carriers,  retail  dealers;  and  many  othesB.  Hie 
producers  of  immaterial  products,  public  functionaries  and  fimd- 
holders,  lie  under  the  same  disaUlity.  These  classes  Can  nmie 
of  them  be  invested  with  a  monopoly  by  means  of  import  duties, 
though  they  are  subjected  to  the  harcfship  of  maity  monopolies 
granted  in  that  way  to  other  classes  of  producers.* 

Besides,  the  profits  of  mfmopoly  are  not  equitaUy  divided 
amongst  the  di^rent  classes  even  of  4hoee  that  concur  in  the 
production  of  tiie  commodity,  which  is  the  suliject  of  monopoly. 
If  the  master-adventurers  whether  in  agriculture,  manufocturOt 
or  commerce,  have  the  consumers  at  th^  mercy,  their  labeuran 
and  subordinate  productive  agents  are  still  more  exposed  to. their 
extortion,  for  reasons  that  wiU  be  explained  m  Book  II.  So  thai 
these  latter  classes  participate  in  the  loss  with  consumers  at  large, 
but  get  no  share  of  the  unnatural  gains  of  their  superiors. 


*TbQro  10  a  eoit  of  malicioa  Mtislkction  in  the  dkooveiy,  tlmt  thoM 
who  impose  theie  restrictiaiu  are  usually  amon^  the  tevoreBt  lufibren. 
^ometunee  they  attempt  to  indemnify  themselves  by  a  fhrther  act  of  injos- 
tioe ;  the  public  Amctionaries  augment  their  own  salaries,  if  they  have  the 
keeping  of  the  puUic  purse.  At  other  times  they  abolish  a  monopoly,  when 
they  find  it  press  peculiarly  on  themsehes.  In  1599,  the  manufiusturew  of 
Tours  petitioned  Henry  Iv.  to  prohibit  the  import  of  gold  and  silver  silk 
Btttfis,  which  had  previously  been  entirely  of  mreign  &bric.  They  cajoled 
the  government  by  the  statement,  that  they  could  fhmiBh  the  whole  con- 
sumption of  FVanee  with  (hat  article.  The  king  granted  their  request,  wHh 
his  efaaracteristic  ftdlitv ;  but  the  ooosumers,  who  were  chiefly  the  cour- 
tiers and  people  of  condition,  were  loud  in  their  remonstniioes  at  tha  ecu- 
sequent  advance  of  prioe;  and  the  edict  was  revoked  in  six  msatbs.  Mi» 
moirti  de  SuUy^  liv.  h. 
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Prohibitory  meoiiiros,  bendes  aftctin^  the  pockets  of  the  con- 
ftunersy  oAsd  subject  them  to  severe  pnvations.  I  am  ashamed 
to  aaVf  that,  withm  these  few  years,  we  have  had  the  hat-makers 
of  MaxBeilles  petitiouiiig  fer  the  prc^hition  of  the  import  of  !<>• 
reiffl  straw  or  chip  hats,  on  the  fdea  that  they  injured  the  sale  of 
their  own  felt  hats;*  a  measure  that  would  have  deprived  the 
country  people  and  labourers  In  husbandry,  who  are  so  much  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  of  alight,  a  cool,  and  cheap  covering,  admirably 
adapted  to  their  wants,  the  use  of  which  it  was  highly  deorable 
to  extend  and  encouriige. 

In  pursuit  of  what  it  mistakes  {or  profound^policy,  or  to  gratify 
feelings  it  svqpposes  to  be  laudable,  a  government  will  sometimes 
piohibit  or  divert  the  course  of  a  particukr  trade,  and  thereby 
do  irreparable  mischief  to  the  productive  powers  of  the  nation. 
When  Philip  IL  became  master  of  Portucal,  and  forbade  all  in- 
tercourse between  his  new  subjects  and  Uie  Dutoh  whom  he  de- 
tested, what  was  the  Consequence?  The  Dutoh,  who  before 
resorted  to  Lisbon  fer  the  manufaetures  of  India,  of  which  they 
took  off  an  immense  quantity,  finding  this  avenue  dosed  against 
their  industry,  went  straight  to  India  fer  what  they  wanted,  and, 
in  the  end,  drove  out  the  Portuguese  from  that  quarter;  and, 
what  was  meant  as  the  deadly  blow  of  inveterate  hatred,  turned 
out  the  main  source  of  their  aggrandizement.  ''Commerce,^ 
says  Fonelon,  *^  is  like  the  native  springs  of  the  rock,  which 
often  cease  to  flow  altogether,  if  it  be  attempted  to  alter  their 
coune.*^ 

fibch  are  the  principal  evils  of  impedimente  thrown  in  the  way 
of  import,  which  are  carried  to  the  extreme  point  by  absolute  pro* 
hilMtion*  Tliere  have,  indeed,  been  instances  of  nations  that  have 
thriven  under  such  a  system;  but  then  it  was,  because  the  causes 
of  nationai  prosperity  were  more  poweHul,  than  the  causes  of  na- 
tional impoverishment.  Nations  resemUe  the  human  frame, 
which  contains  a  vital  principle,  that  incessantly  labours  to  repair 
the  inroads  of  excess  uid  dissipation  upon  its  health  and  consti- 
tution.  Nature  is  active  in  closing  the  wounds  and  healing  the 
bruises  inflictad  by  our  own  awkwardness  and  intemperance.  In 
like  manner,  states  maintain  themselves,  nay,  often  increase  in 
prosperity,  spite  of  the  infinite  injuries  of  every  description,  which 
fiiends  as  well  as  enemies  heap  upon  them.    And  it  is  worth  re- 

*lfcifldsa  d$  b  SbekU  i'EneoviragmtmU  pmw  VInduitrU  NatianaU^ 

f  The  natioiud  eonvention  of  Frataoe  prohibited  the  import  of  raw  hide* 
from  Spain,  on  the  plea,  that  they  injured  the  trade  in  thoee  of  Fnnod ;  not 
obeerving,  that  the  sel^eame  hides  went  back  to  Spain  in  a  tanned  state.  The 
tanneries  of  Firanoe,  being  obliged  to  procure  the  raw  article  at  too  dear  a 
rate,  were  quick! j  abandoned ;  and  the  mannfactare  was  transferred  to  Spain, 
akmg  with  great  part  of  the  capital,  and  many  of  the  hands  emf^yed.  It  is 
next  to  impossible  ibr  a  government,  not  only  to  do  any  good  to  »s^it^ffn^1  pro- 
duction by  its  interibreme,  but  eten  to  help  doing  nuschief. 
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marking,  that  the  most  industrious  nations  are  those,  which  are 
the  most  subjected  to  such  outrage,  because  none  others  ccwld 
survive  them.  The  cry  is  then  *•  our  system  must  he  the  true  one, 
for  the  national  prosperity  is  advancing.'  Whereas,  were  we  to 
take  an  enlightened  view  of  the  circumstances,  that,  for  the  last 
three  centuries,  have  combined  to  develop  the  power  and  focultiea 
of  man;  to  survey  with  the  eye  of  intelligence  the  progress  of 
navigation,  of  discovery,  of  mvention  in  every  branch  of  art  and 
science ;  to  take  account  of  the  variety  of  useful  animals  and  ve* 
getaUes  that  have  been  transplanted  from  one  hemisphere  to  the 
other,  and  to  give  a  due  attention  to  the  vast  enlargement  and  in- 
creased solidity  both  of  science  and  of  its  practi^  appticatton, 
that  we  are  daily  witnesses  of,  we  cannot  resist  the  convicttoBy 
that  our  actual  prosperity  is  nothing  to  what  it  might  have  been; 
that  it  is  engaged  in  a  perpetual  struggle  against  the  obstacle^  and 
impednnents  thrown  into  its  way ;  and  that^  even  in  thoee  parts  of 
the  world  where  mankind  is  deemed  the  most  enlightened,  a  great 
part  of  their  time  and  eirertions  is  occupied  in  destroying  instead 
of  multiplyhug  their  resburces,  in  despoiling  instead  of  assisting 
each  other  t  nod  all  for  want  of  correct  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion respecthig  their  real  interests** 

But,  to  return  to  the  subject,  we  liave  jOst  been  eiamining  the 
nature  of  the  injury,  that  a  community  suffers  by  difficulties 
thrown  in  the  way-  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  commodities* 
The  mischief  occasioned  to  the  counUy,  that  produces  the  pro* 
hibited  article,  is  of  the  same  kind  and  description;  it  is  prevent* 
ed  from  turning  its  capital  and  industry  to  the  best  account.  But 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  foreign  nation  can  by  this  means 
be  utterly  ruined  and  stripped  of  all  resource*,  as  Napoleon  seem* 
ed  to  imagine,  when  he  excluded  the  products  of  Britain  from 
the  markets  of  the  continent*  To  say  nothing  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  effecting  a  complete  and  actual  blockade  of  a  whole 
country,  opposed  as  it  must  be  by  the  universal  motive  of  self- 
interest,  the  utmost  effect  of  it  can  only  be  to  drive  its  prodoetieQ 
into  a  different  channel.  A  nation  is  always  competent  to  the 
purchase  and  consumption  of  the  whole  of  its  own  produce,  for 
products  are  always  bought  with  other  products.  Do  you  think 
to  prevent  England  from  producing  value  to  amount  of  a  millioB| 
by  preventing  her  export  of  woollens  to  that  amount?  You  are 
much  mistaken,  if  you  do.  England  will  en^oy  the  same  capi* 
tal  and  the  same  annual  labour  in  the  preparation  of  ardent  spi- 

t  It  is  not  my  design  to  insinoate  by  this,  that  it  is  desirable  that  aH  mtndi 
should  be  imbued  wiUi  aU  kinds  of  knowled^re ;  but  that  every  one  should  have 
iust  and  correct  ideas  of  that,  in  which  he  is  more  immediately  coocemed. 
Nor  is  the  general  and  complete  diffusion  of  information  requiaile  fyt  the  ben- 
eficial ends  of  science.  The  good  resulting  from  it  is  proportionate  to  the 
extent  of  its  progress :  and  the  welfkre  of  nations  differs  m  degree,  according 
to  the  oorreetness  of  their  nodons  upon  those  pointsi  which  moit  intimately 
oonoem  them  rei^wctivelj. 
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rits,  by  the  distillation  of  grain  or  other  domestic  products,  that 
were  before  occupied  in  the  manufecture  of  woollens  for  the  French 
market,  and  she  will  then  no  longer  bring  her  woollens  to  be  bar- 
tered for  French  brandies.  A  country,  in  one  way  or  other, 
direct  or  indirect,  always  consumes  the  values  it  produces,  and 
can  consume  nothing  more.  If  it  can  not  exchange  its  products 
with  its  neighbours,  it  is  compelled  to  produce  values  of  such 
kinds  only  as  it  can  consume  at  home.  This  is  the  utmost  e^ct  of 
prohibitions;  both  parties  are  worse  provided,  and  neither  is  at  all 
the  richer. 

Napoleon,  doubtless,  occasioned  much  injury,  both  to  England 
and  to  the  continent,  by  cramping  their  mutual  relations  of  com- 
merce as  far  as  he  possibly  could.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
did  the  continent  of  Europe  the  involuntary  (a)  service  of  &cili- 
tating  the  communication  between  its  different  parts,  by  the  uni- 
versality of  dominion,  which  his  ambition  had  well  nigh  achieved. 
The  frontier  duties  between  Holland,  Belgium,  part  of  Germany, 
Italy,  and  France,  were  demolished;  and  those  of  the  other 
powers,  with  the  exception  of  England,  were  &r  from  oppressive. 
We  may  form  some  estimate  of  the  benefit  thence  resulting  to 
commerce,  from  the  disccHitent  and  stagnation  that  have  ensued 
upon  the  establishment  of  the  present  system,  of  lining  the 
frontier  of  each  state  with  a  triple  guard  of  douaniers*  All  the 
continental  states  so  guarded  have,  indeed,  preserved  their  former 
means  of  production ;  but  that  production  has  been  made  less  ad- 
vantageous. 

It  can  not  be  denied,  that  France  has  gained  prodigiously  by 
the  suppression  of  the  provincial  barriers  and  custom-houses, 
consequent  upon  her  political  revolution.  Europe  had,  in  like 
manner,  gained  by  the  partial  removal  of  the  international  bar- 
riers between  its  di^ront  political  states ;  and  the  world  at  large 
would  derive  similar  benefit  from  the  demolition  of  those,  which 
insulate,  as  it  were,  the  various  communities,  into  which  the  human 
race  is  divided. 

^  I  have  omitted  to  mention  other  very  serious  evils  of  the  exclu- 
sive system ;  as,  for  instance,  the  creation  of  a  new  class  of  crime, 
that  of  smuggling;  whereby  an  action,  wholly  innocent  in  itself,  is 
made  legally  criminal :  and  persons,  who  are  actually  labouring  for 
the  general  welfare,  are  subjected  to  punishment. 

Smith  admits  of  two  circumstances,  that,  in  his  opinion,  will 


(a)  It  is  rather  hard  measure  to  deal  oat  to  a  fallen  despot,  to  attribute 
an  the  mischief  he  has  done  to  design,  and  all  the  i^ood  to  accident;  but  oar 
author,  in  his  literary  character,  had  received  some  provocation*  The  grand 
and  obvious  benefit  of  extended  dominion  is  the  extension  of  ftcility  of  com. 
munication  over  a  wider  surface;  and  a  conqueror  may  &irly  be  supposed  Co 
have  that  object  in  view,  if  he  exhibit  any  traces  of  plan  or  design  in  his 
operations.  Napoleon  will  scarcely  be  charged  with  any  want  of  system  or 
object.    T. 

23 
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justify  a  govenunent  in  resorting  to  import-duties: — !•  When  a 
particular  branch  of  industry  is  necessary  to  the  public  security, 
and  the  external  supply  can  not  be  safely  reckoned  upon.  On  this 
account,  a  government  may  veiy  wisely  prohibit  the  import  of 
gun  powder,  if  such  prohibition  be  necessary  to  set  the  powder-mills 
at  home  in  activity ;  for  it  is  better  to  pay  somewhat  dear  for  so 
essential  an  article,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  being  unprovided  in  the 
hour  of  need.*  2.  Where  a  similar  commodity  of  home  produce 
is  already  saddled  with  a  duty.  The  foreign  article,  if  wholly  ex- 
empt from  duty,  would  in  this  case  have  an  actual  privilege  ;  so 
that  a  duty  imposed  has  not  the  eflect  of  destroying,  but  of  restoring 
the  natural  equilibrium  and  relative  position  of  the  di&rent  bran- 
ches of  production. 

Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  reasonable  ground  for  ex* 
empting  the  production  of  values  by  the  chancel  of  external  com- 
merce from  the  same  pressure  of  taxation,  that  weighs  upon  the 
TOoduction  effected  in  those  of  agriculture  and  manufacture. — 
Taxation  is  doubtless,  an  evil,  and  one  which  should  be  reduced 
to  the  lowest  possible  degree ;  but  when  once  a  given  amount 
of  taxation  is  admitted  to  be  necessary,  it  is  but  conunon  justice 
to  lay  it  equally  on  all  three  branches  of  industry.  The  error  I 
wish  to  expose  to  reprobation  is,  the  notion,  that  taxes  of  this 
kind  are  favourable  to  production.  A  tax  can  never  be  favoura* 
ble  to  the  public  welfare,  except  by  the  good  use  that  is  made  of  its 
proceeds. 

These  points  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  framing  of  com- 
mercial treaties,  which  are  really  good  for  nothing,  but  to  protect 
industry  and  capital,  diverted  into  improper  channels  by  the  blun* 
ders  of  legislation.  These  it  would  be  far  wiser  to  remedy  than  to 
perpetuate.  The  healthy  state  of  industry  and  wealth  is  the  state 
of  absolute  liberty,  in  which  each  interest  is  lefl  to  take  care  of 
itself.  The  only  useful  protection  authority  can  afibrd  them  is, 
that  against  fraud  or  violence.  Taxes  and  restrictive  measures 
never  can  be  a  benefit :  they  are  at  the  best  a  necessary  evil ;  to 
suppose  them  useful  to  the  subjects  at  large,  is  to  mistake  the  foun- 
dation of  national  prosperity,  and  to  set  at  naught  the  principles  of 
political  economy. 

Import  duties  and  prohibitions  have  oflen  been  resorted  to  as 
a  means  of  retaliation :  '*  Your  government  throws  impediments 
in  the  way  of  the  introduction  of  our  national  products :  are  not 
we,  then,  justified  in  equally  impeding  the  introduction  of  yours  ?^ 
This  is  the  favourite  plea,  and  the  basis  of  most  commercial 
treaties ;  but  people  mistake  their  object :  granting  that  naticms 
have  a  right  to  do  one  another  as  much  mischief  as  possible, 

*  There  is  no  great  weight  in  thiF  plea  of  justification.  For  experience 
has  shown,  that  saltpetre  is  stored  against  the  moment  of  need,  in  the  largest 
quantity,  when  it  is  most  an  article  of  habitual  import  Yet  the  legislature 
of  France  has  saddled  it  with  duties  amounting  to  prohibition. 
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which  by  the  way  I  can  hardly  admit ;  I  am  not  here  disputing 
their  rights,  but  discussing  their  interests. 

Undoubtedly  a  nation,  that  excludes  you  from  all  commercial 
intercourse  with  her,  does  you  an  injury ; — ^robs  you,  as  &r  as  in 
her  lies,  of  the  benefits  of  external  commerce ;  if,  therefore,  by 
the  dread  of  retaUation,  you  can  induce  her  to  abandon  her  ex- 
clusive measures,  there  is  no  question  about  the  expediency  of 
such  retaliation,  as  a  matter  of  mere  policy.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that  retaliation  hurts  yourself  as  well  as  your  rival ; 
that  it  operates,  not  defensively  against  her  selfish  measures,  but 
ofiensively  against  yourself,  in  the  first  instance,  fer  the  purpose 
of  indirectly  attacking  her.  The  only  point  in  question  is  this, 
what  degree  of  vengeance  you  are  animated  by,  and  how  much 
you  will  consent  to  throw  away  upon  its  gratification.*  I  will 
not  undertake  to  enumerate  all  die  evils  arising  from  treaties  of 
commerce,  or  to  apply  the  principles  enforced  throughout  this 
work  to  all  the  clauses  and  provisions  usually  contained  in  them. 
I  will  confine  myself  to  the  remark,  that  almost  every  modem 
treaty  of  commerce  has  had  for  its  basis  the  imaginary  advan^ 
tage  and  possibility  of  the  liquidation  of  a  favourable  balance  of 
tnule  by  an  import  of  specie.  If  these  turn  out  to  be  chimerical, 
whatever  advantage  may  have  resulted  from  such  treaties  must 
be  wholly  referred  to  the  addition^  freedom  and  facility  of  inter- 
national communication  obtained  by  them,  and  not  at  ail  to  their 
restrictive  causes  or  provisoes,  unless  either  of  the  contracting 
parties  have  availed  itself  of  its  superior  power,  to  exact  condi- 
tions savouring  of  a  tributary  character;  as  England  has  done  in 
relation  to  Portugal,  (a)  In  such  case,  it  is  mere  exaction  and 
flpoJiatioii. 

*  The  tmnwitlantic  colonies,  that  have,  within  these  few  yean  thrown  off 
their  eolonlal  dependence,  amongfst  others,  the  provinces  of  La  Plata,  and 
BL  DomingD  or  Haiti,  have  opened  their  ports  to  foreigners,  without  any  de- 
mand of  reciprocity,  and  are  more  rich  and  prosperous  than  they  ever  were 
mder  the  opmtion  of  the  exclusive  system.  We  are  told,  that  the  trade  and 
prosper it)r  of  Cuba  have  doubled,  since  its  ports  have  been  opened  to  the  fla^ 
<i£  all  nations  by  a  c<mcurrenco  of  imperious  circumstances,  and  in  violation 
of  the  system  of  the  mother-country.  The  elder  states  of  Europe  go  on  like 
wronf-headed  frrmcrs,  in  a  bi£[oted  attachment  to  Uieir  old  prejudices  and 
methods,  while  they  have  examples  of  the  good  efiects  of  an  improved  system 
an  tfooad  them. 

fa)  This  noted  act  of  diplomacy,  which  has  been  the  source  of  infinite 
feaJoosy,  savours  nothing  of  a  tributary  character,  but  was  framed  on  the 
basis  of  reciprocity  of  partial  exemption  from  dutjr.  It  has  long  been  re- 
garded in  EnHand  as  a  mere  bug-bcor.  Indeed,  rmce  the  days  of  Adam 
Smith,  the  excmtive  measures  of  Great  Britain  hare  been  directed,  not  so 
much  to  the  exploded  object  of  a  favourable  balance  of  foreign  trade,  and 
the  consequent  influx  of  specie,  as  to  the  no  less  absurd  ends  of  the  mono- 
poly of  the  home^market,  and  the  maintenance  of  an  inflated  scale  of  money 
pries.  The  dntiea  and  prohibitioiis  wS&ddag  dlk  are  cUeflv  direotad  to 
the  Cbrmer;  the  partial  prohibition  of  Ibreign  grain  to  the  fatter.    The« 
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Again,  I  would  obaenre,  that  the  ofier  of  peculiar  advantages 
by  one  nation  to  another,  in  the  way  of  a  treaty  of  commerce,  if 
not  an  act  of  hostility,  is  at  least  one  of  extreme  odium  in  the 
eyes  of  other  nations.  For  the  concession  to  one  can  only  be 
rendered  effectual  by  refusal  to  others.  Hence  the  germ  of  dis- 
cord and  of  war  with  all  its  mischief.  It  is  infinitely  more  sim- 
ple, and  I  hope  to  have  shown,  more  profitable  also,  to  treat  all 
nations  as  friends,  and  impose  no  higher  duties  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  their  products,  than  what  are  necessary  to  place  them  on 
the  same  footing  as  those  of  domestic  growth. 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  the  mischiefs  resulting  from  the  ex- 
clusion of  foreign  products,  which  I  have  been  depicting,  it  would 
be  an  act  of  unquestionable  rashness  abruptly  to  abolish  it.  Dis- 
ease is  not  to  be  eradicated  in  a  moment ;  it  requires  nursing  and 
management  to  dispense  even  national  benefits.  Monopolies  are 
an  abuse,  but  an  abuse  in  which  enormous  capital  is  vested,  and 
numberless  industrious  agents  employed,  which  deserve  to  be 
treated  with  consideration ;  for  this  mass  of  capital  and  industry 
can  not  all  at  once  find  a  more  advantageous  channel  of  national 
production.  Perhaps  the  cure  of  all  the  partial  distresses,  that 
must  follow  the  downfall  of  that  colossal  monster  in  politics,  the 
exclusive  system,  would  be  as  much  as  the  talent  of  any  single 
statesman  could  accomplish ;  yet  when  one  considers  calmly  the 
wrcMigs  it  entails  when  it  is  established,  and  the  distresses  conse- 
quent upon  its  overthrow,  we  are  insensibly  led  to  the  reflection, 
that,  if  it  be  so  difficult  to  set  shackled  industry  at  liberty  again, 
with  what  caution  ought  we  not  to  receive  any  proposition  for  en- 
slaving her. 

But  governments  have  not  been  content  with  checking  the  im- 
port of  foreign  products.  In  the  firm  conviction,  that  national 
prosperity  consists  in  selling  without  buying,  and  blind  to  the 
utter  impossibility  of  the  thing,  they  have  gone  beyond  the  mere 
imposition  of  a  tax  or  fine  upon  purchasing  of  foreigners,  and 
have  in  many  instances  offered  rewards  in  the  shape  df  bounties 
for  selling  to  them. 

This  expedient  has  been  employed  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
by  the  British  government,  which  has  always  eviuced  the  great- 
est anxiety  to  enlarge  the  vents  for  British  commercial  and  ma- 
nufiictured  produce.*    It  is  obvious,  that  a  merchant,  who  re- 

*  The  pditical  cireumBtanoes  of  England,  and  her  practice  of  supporting 
and  aubaidizing  military  operations  on  the  continent,  furnished  her  with  a 
more  plausible  excuse  for  attempting  to  export,  in  the  shape  of  mannfactur- 
fld  produce,  those  values,  which  she  thus  expended  without  return.  But  she 
hath  no  need  to  be  at  an^  expense  for  that  purpose.  Had  England  charged 
a  seignorage  upon  the  couage  of  gold  and  sUver,  as  she  ought  to  hafe  done, 

objects  are  ftst  becoming  impracticable  and  unwise  in  the  opinioD  of  their 
late  abettors.    T. 
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ceWes  a  bounty  up<m  export,  can,  without  personal  loss  sBbrd  to 
sell  his  goods  in  a  foreign  market  at  a  lower  rate  than  prime  cost. 
In  the  pithy  language  of  Smith,  '  We  can  not  force  foreigners  to 
buy  the  goods  of  our  own  workmen,  as  we  may  our  own  country- 
men ;  the  next  best  expedient,  it  has  been  thought,  therefore,  is  to 
pay  them  for  buying.' 

In  &ct,  if  a  particular  commodity,  by  the  time  it  has  reached 
the  French  market,  costs  the  English  exporter  100  /r.,  his  trou- 
ble, dec*  included,  and  the  same  commodity  could  be  bought  in 
France  at  the  same  or  a  less  rate,  there  is  nothing  to  give  him 
exclusive  possession  of  the  market.  But  if  the  British  govern- 
ment pays  a  bounty  of  10  fr.  upon  the  export,  and  thereby  ena- 
bles him  to  lower  his  demand  from  100  to  90  fr.  he  may  safely 
reckon  upon  a  preference.  Yet  what  is  this  but  a  free  gift  of 
10/r.  fiom  the  British  government  to  the  French  consumer?  It 
may  be  conceived,  that  the  merchant  has  no  objection  to  this 
mode  of  dealing ;  for  his  profits  are  the  same,  as  if  the  French 
consumer  paid  the  full  value,  or  cost  price,  of  the  commodity. 
The  British  nation  is  the  loser  in  this  transaction,  in  the  ratio  of 
10  per  cent,  upon  the  French  consumption ;  and  France  remits  in 
return  a  value  of  but  90/r.  for  what  has  cost  100.* 

When  a  bounty  is  paid,  not  at  the  moment  of  export,  but  at 
the  commencement  of  productive  creation,  the  home  consumer 
participates  with  th6  foreigner  in  the  advantage  of  the  bounty ; 
for,  in  that  case,  the  article  can  be  sold  below  cost  price  in  the 
home  as  well  as  in  the  foreign  market.  And  if,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  the  producer  pockets  the  bounty,  and  yet  keeps  up  the 
price  of  the  commodity,  the  bounty  is  then  a  present  of  the  go- 
vernment to  the  producer,  over  and  above  the  ordinary  profits  of 
his  industry. 

■he  needed  not  to  have  ^ven  henelf  any  trouble  about  the  form  of  the  valuee 
■he  exported  to  meet  her  foreign  subsidies  and  expenditure :  guineas  would 
themselves  have  been  an  object  of  manufacture.(a) 

*  The  British  government  seems  not  to  have  perceived,  that  the  most  pro- 
fitable sales  to  a  nation  are  those  made  by  one  individual  to  another  within 
the  natioo ;  lor  these  latter  imply  a  national  production  or  two  values,  the 
value  sold  and  that  given  in  excliangd. 


(a)  So  they  were  without  the  imposition  of  a  seignoraj^,  which,  however, 
■hould  have  been  charged.  But  England  had  no  occasion  to  give  bounties 
with  a  view  to  fiicilitate  her  foreign  expenditure.  The  discount  of  her  bills 
was  a  sufficient  premium  to  the  manufacturer ;  and,  where  that  expenditure 
was  large,  greatly  exceeded  either  drawbacks  or  bounties.  Had  specie  been 
directly  procurable,  perhaps  it  might  have  saved  something  to  the  govern- 
ment, in  the  reduced  profit  payable  to  the  merchants  upon  a  mere  complex 
open^tion.  But  the  merchants  must  have  made  their  profit  upon  bullion. 
The  sole  difference  occasioned  by  the  absurdity  of  gratuitous  coinage  was, 
the  expense  incurred  in  that  oomage;  but  the  imposition  of  a  seignorage 
wDold  neither  have  promoted  the  import  of  bullion,  nor  &cilitated  its  trans- 
pert  to  the  scene  of  expenditure.    T. 
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When,  by  the  means  of  a  bounty,  a  product  ia  raised  eidier  for 
home  or  foreign  consumption,  which  would  not  have  been  raised 
without  one,  (he  efiect  is,  an  injurious  production,  one  that  costs 
more  than  it  is  worth.  Suppose  an  article,  when  completely 
finished  off,  to  be  saleable  for  24  fr.  and  no  more,  but  its  prime 
cost,  including  of  coui-se  the  profits  of  productive  industry,  to 
amount  to  27  /r.,  it  is  quite  clear  that  nobody  will  volunteer  the 
production,  for  fear  of  a  loss  of  3  fr.  But  if  the  government, 
with  a  view  to  encourage  this  branch  of  industry,  be  willing  to 
defray  this  loss,  in  other  words,  if  it  ofier  a  bounty  of  S/r.  to  the 
producer,  the  production  can  then  go  on,  and  the  public  revenue, 
that  is  to  say,  the  nation  at  large,  will  be  a  loser  of  3  /r.  And 
this  ia  precisely  the  kind  of  advantage,  that  a  nation  gams  by  en- 
couraging a  branch  of  production,  which  cannot  support  itself:  it 
is  in  ibct  urging  the  prosecution  of  a  losing  concern,  the  produce 
of  which  is  exchanged,  not  for  other  produce,  but  for  the  bounty 
given  by  the  state* 

Wherever  there  is  any  thing  to  be  made  by  a  particular  em- 
ployment of  industry,  it  wants  no  encouragement;  where  there  is 
nothing  to  be  made,  it  deserves  none.  There  is  no  truth  in  the 
argument,  that  perhaps  the  state  may  gain,  though  individuals  can 
not ;  for  how  can  the  state  gain,  except  through  the  medium  of 
individuals?  Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  the  state  receives 
more  in  duties  than  it  pays  in  bounties ;  but  suppose  it  does,  it 
merely  receives  with  one  hand  and  pay^  with  the  other:  let  the 
duties  be  lowered  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  bounty,  and  produc- 
tion will  stand  precisely  where  it  did  before,  with  this  difference  in 
its  favour,  viz*  that  the  state  will  save  the  whole  charge  of  manage- 
ment of  the  bounties,  and  part  of  that  of  the  duties. 

Though  bounties  are  chargeable,  and  a  dead  loss  to  the  gross 
national  wealth,  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  politic  to  incur  that 
loss;  (1)  as  when  a  particular  product  is  necessary  to  public  secu- 
rity, and  must  be  had  at  any  rate,  however  extravagant.  Louis 
XIV.,  with  a  view  to  restore  the  marine  of  France,  granted  a 
bounty  of  5/r.  per  ton  upon  every  ship  fitted  out  in  France.  His 
object  was  to  train  up  sailors.  So  likewise  when  the  bounty  ia 
the  mere  refunding  of  a  duty  preriously  exacted.  The  bounty 
paid  by  Great  Britain  upon  the  export  of  refined  sugar  is  nothing 
more  than  the  reimbursement  of  the  import  duties  upon  musco- 
vado and  molasses. 

Perhaps,  too,  it  may  be  wise  in  a  government  to  grant  a  pre- 
mium on  a  particular  product,  which,  though  it  make  a  loss  in 
the  outset,  holds  out  a  fair  prospect  of  profit  in  a  few  year's  time. 
Smith  thinks  otherwise :  hear  what  he  says  on  the  subject.  *  No 
regulation  of  commerce  can  increase  the  quantity  of  industry  in 


(1)  [Tide  Note,  pafe  47.] 
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any  society,  beyond  what  its  capital  can  maintain.  It  can  only 
divert  a  part  of  it  into  a  direction,  into  which  it  might  not  other- 
wise have  gone;  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  this  artificial 
direction  is  likely  to  be  more  advantageous  to  the  society,  than 
that  into  which  it  would  have  gone  of  its  own  accord. — ^The 
statesman,  who  should  attempt  to  direct  private  people  in  what 
manner  they  ought  to  employ  their  capitals,  would  not  only  load 
himself  with  a  most  unnecessary  attention,  but  assume  an  authori- 
ty, which  could  safely  be  trusted,  not  only  to  no  single  person,  but 
to  no  council  or  senate  whatever;  and  which  would  no  where  be 
so  dangerous,  as  in  the  hands  of  a  man,  who  had  folly  and  pre- 
sumption enough  to  fancy  himself  fit  to  exercise  it. — ^l^hough  for 
want  of  such  regulations,  the  society  should  never  acquire  the 
proposed  manu&cture,  it  would  not  upon  that  account  necessarily 
be  the  poorer  in  any  one  period  of  its  duration.  In  every  period 
of  its  duration,  its  whole  capital  and  industry  might  still  have  been 
employed,  though  upon  difierent  objects,  in  the  manner  that  was 
most  advantageous  at  the  time.'* 

And  Smith  is  certainly  right  in  the  main;  though  there  are 
circumstances  that  form  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  that 
every  one  is  the  best  judge  how  to  employ  his  industry  and  capi- 
tal.' Smith  wrote  at  a  period  and  in  a  country,  where  personal 
interest  is  well  understood,  and  where  any  profitable  mode  of  in- 
vesting capital  and  industry  is  not  likely  to  be  long  overlooked. 
But  every  nation  is  not  so  far  advancc^l  in  intelligence.  How 
many  countries  are  there,  where  many  of  the  best  employments 
of  capital  are  altogether  excluded  by  prejudices,  that  the  govern- 
ment alone  can  remove?  How  many  cities  and  provinces, 
where  certain  established  investments  of  capital  have  prevailed 
from  time  immemorial?  In  one  place,  every  body  invests  in 
landed  property,  in  another  in  houses,  and  in  others  still  in  pub- 
lic offices,  or  national  funds.  Every  unusual  application  of  the 
power  of  capital  is,  in  such  places,  contemplated  with  distrust  or 
disdain;  so  that  partiality  shown  to  a  profitable  mode  of  employ- 
ing industry  or  capital  may  possibly  be  productive  of  national  ad- 
vantage. 

Moreover,  a  new  channel  of  industry  may  ruin  an  unsupported 
speculator,  though  capable  of  yielding  enoi-mous  profit,  when 
the  labourers  shall  have  acquired  practice,  and  the  novelty  has 
once  been  overcome.  France  at  present  contains  the  most 
beautiful  manufactures  of  silk  and  of  woollen  in  the  world,  and 
is  probably  indebted  for  them  to  the  wise  encouragement  of  Col- 
bert's administration.  He  advanced  to  the  manufacturers  2000 
fr*  for  every  loom  at  work;  and,  by  the  way,  this  species  of  en- 
couragement has  a  very  peculiar  advantage.  In  ordinary  cases, 
whatever  the  government  levies  upon  the  produce  of    individual 

•  WeoitA  of  J^alsoiu,  book  iv.  c.  *2. 
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exertioQ  is  wholly  lost  to  future  production;  but,  in  this  instance, 
a  part  was  employed  in  reproduction;  a  portion  of  individual  reve- 
nues was  thrown  into  the  aggregate  productive  capital  of  the  na- 
tion. This  was  a  degree  of  wisdom  one  could  hardly  have  expect- 
ed, even  from  personal  self-interest.* 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enquire,  how  wide  a  field 
bounties  open  to  peculation,  partiality,  and  the  whole  tribe  of 
abuses  incident  to  the  management  of  public  aflairs.  The  most 
enlightened  statesman  is  often  obliged  to  abandon  a  scheme  of 
evident  public  utility,  by  the  unavoidable  defects  and  abuses  in 
the  execution.  Among  these,  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  pro- 
minent is,  the  risk  of  paying  a  premium,  or  granting  a  favour  to 
the  pretensions,  not  of  merit,  but  of  importunity.  In  other  re- 
spects, I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  honours,  or  even  pecu- 
niary rewards  publicly  given  to  artists  or  mechanics,  in  recom- 
pense of  some  extraordinary  feat  of  genius  or  address.  Rewards 
of  this  kind  excite  emulation,  and  enlarge  the  stock  of  general 
knowledge,  without  diverting  industry  or  capital  from  their  most 
beneficial  channels.  Besides,  they  cost  nothing  in  comparison  of 
bounties  of  another  description.  The  bounty  on  the  export  of 
.wheat  has,  by  Smith's  account,  cost  England  in  some  years  as 
much  as  seven  milUons  of  ouryr.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Bri- 
tish or  any  other  government,  ever  spent  the  fiftieth  part  of  that 
sum  upon  agriculture  in  any  one  yean 


SECTION  n- 

Of  the  Effect  of  Regtdations  fixing  the  Manner  ofProducHon^ 

The  interference  of  the  public  authority,  with  regard  to  the 
details  of  agricultural  production,  has  generally  been  of  a  benefi- 
cial kind.  The  impossibility  of  intermeddling  in  the  minute  and 
various  details  of  agriculture,  the  vast  number  of  agents  it  occu- 
pies, often  widely  separated  in  locality  and  pursuits,  from  the 
largest  farming  concerns  to  the  little  garden  of  the  cottager,  the 
small  value  of  the  produce  in  comparison  with  its  volume,  are  so 
many  obstacles,  that  nature  has  placed  in  the  way  of  authorita- 
tive restraint  and  interference.  All  governments,  that  have  pre- 
tended to  the  least  regard  for  the  public  welfare,  have  conse- 
quently confined  themselves  to  the  granting  of  premiums  and 
encouragements,  and  to  the  difiusion  of  knowledge  which  has 
often  contributed  largely  to  the  progress  of  this  art.  The  vete- 
rinary college  of  Alfort,  the  experimental  farm  of  RambouUet, 
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tbe  iatfoductioo  of  the  merino  breed,  are  read  benefits  to  the  agri- 
culture of.Fnuce,  the  enlargement  and  perfection  of  which  she 
owes  to  the  providence  of  the  diBerent  rulers,  that  her  political 
tioubles  have  ifliccessively  brought  into  power. 

A  national  administration,  that  guards  with  vigilanoe  the  facility 
of  comronnication,  and  the  quiet  prosecution  of  the  labours  of  hus- 
bandry, or  punishes  acts  of  culpable  negligence,  as  the  destroying 
o£  caterpillars*  and  other  noxiops  insects,  does  a  service  andogous 
to  the  preservation  of  ctvil  order  and  c^  property,  without  which 
pro4>6tioD  must  cease  altogether • 

J*ho  roguiations  relative  to  the  ftUkig  of  trees  in' France,  how- 
ever indispensable  for  the  preservation  of  their  growth,  at  least 
in  many  ^  their  provisions,  appear  in  others  ratli^r  to  operate  as 
a  discouragement  of  that  branob  of  cultivation,  which,  though 
particularly  adapted  to  certain  soils  and  sites,  aod  cotidacive  to 
the  attraction  ofatmoq>heric  moistitrey  yst  seems  to  be  daily  oii^ 
dedine* 

But  there  is  no  branch  of  industry,  tfaaet  has  suftred  bo  muchr 
firora  the  officious  interfezenca  of  anthority  in  its  details,  as  that  of 
manufectore. 

Much  of  that  inteHerenoe  has  been  directed  towards  linnting 
tiie  number  of  producers,  either  by  confining  Uiem  to  one  trado 
^lusively,  or  by*  exacting  specific  term^,  oo  wMoh  they  shaQ 
carry  on  their  business.  'Hiis  sjrtftem  gave  rise  to  the  establish- 
ment 6[  chartered  companies  and  incorporated  trades.  The  ef* 
lisct  is  always  the  same,  whatever  be  the  means  employed.  An 
exchisfve  privilege,  a  species  of  monthly,  is  created,  which  the 
consumer  pays  for,  and  cf  which  the  privileged  persons  derive  all 
the  benefit.  The  monopolists  can  pixieecute  their  plans  of  self 
interest  with  so  much  the  more  ease  and  concert,  because  they 
have  legal  meetings,  and  a  reguhir  organization.  At  -such  meet- 
ings, the  prosperity  of  the  corporation  is  mistaken  'for  that  of 
commeroe  and  of  the  nation  at  large ;  and  the  last  thing  consider- 
ed b,  whether  the  proposed  advantages  be  the  result  of  actual 
new  production,  or  merely  a  transfer  mm  one  podset  to  another, 
from  the  consumers  to  the  privileged  producers.  This  is  the 
true  reason,  why  those  engaged  in  any  particular  branch  of  trade 
are  so  anxious  to  have  themselves  made  the  subject  of  reg^la^ 

*  Under  the  old  r^'me  of  th»  canton  of  Berne,  every  profirietor  of  &nd  wm 
required  to  (hniish,  in  the  proper  ammm  of  the  year,  w  many  busbela  of  cock, 
chafers,  in  profwrtion  to  the  extent  of  h^e  property.  The  rich  landholders 
wH9  in  the  habit  of  buyingr  their  contingents  {W>ni  the  poorer  sort  of  people, 
who  made  it  their  bmdneea  to  ooUeet  them,  and  did  it  ao  efi49ctuaUy,  that  the 
diitrfct  was  tdtimately  cleared  of  them^  But  the  extreme  difficulty,  that  even 
the  most  prorident  governmeat  meeii  with  in  doing  good  by  its  inierftreno* 
in  the  boaineae  of  production,  may  be  judged  of  by  a  tact  of  which  I  am  cre- 
^bly  assured;  rh.  that  this  wt  of  paternal  care  gave  rise  to  the  singular  fraud 
oftransportnig  these  insecti  in  sacks  ftem the  Savoy  side  oftbe  Lehmsnlaks 
iato  the  Feet  de  FmiA 

24 
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tion ;  and  the  public  authorities  arp  commonly^  on  their  port,  very 
ready  to  indulge  them  in  what  o^rs  so  &ir  an  opportunity  of  rais- 
ing a  revenue. 

Moreover,  arbitrary  regulations  are  extrenibly  Ottering  to  the 
vanity  of  men  in  power,  as  giving  them  an  air  of  wisdom  and 
foresight,  and  confirming  their  authority,  which  sterns  to  derive 
additional  importance  from  the  frequency  of  its  exercise*  lliere 
is  perhaps,  at  this  time  no  country  in  Europe  where-;  a  man  is 
free  to  dispose  of  his  industry  and  capital  in  what  manner  he 
pleases ;  in  most  places  he  can  not  even  change  his  occupi|tioa 
or  place  of  residence  at  plea^sUre.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  man 
to  have  the  necessary  qualifications  of.ability  and  inclination  to 
become  a  manufacturer  or  dealer  in  the  wooUeh  or  silk  line,  in 
spirits  or  calicoes  \  he  must  besides  have  serv^  his  time,  or  been 
admitted  to  the  freedont  of  the  craft.'*'  Freedoms  and  appren- 
ticeships are  likewise  expedients  of  pohce^.not  of  that  whok»ome 
branch  of  police,  whose  object  is  the  maintenance  of  public  and 
private  security,  and.  which  is  neither  costly  and  vexatious ;  but 
of  that  sort  of  police,  which  bad  governments  emj^y  to  preserve 
or  extend  their  personal  authority  at  any  expense.  By  the  dis- 
pensation of  honorary  or  pecuniary  advantages,  authority  can  ge* 
nerally  influence  the  chie&  and  superiors  it  has  appointed  to  the 
corporations*  who  think  to  earn  these  honours  and  emoluments  by 
their  subservience  to  the  power  that  confers  them.  These  are  the 
ready  tools  for  the  management  of  the  body  at  large,  and  volunteer 
to  denounce  the  individuals,  whose  firmness  may  be  formidable, 
and  report  those,  whose  serviUty  may  be  reckoned  upon,  and  all 
under  the  pretext  of  public  good.  Official  harangues  and  public 
addresses  are  qfever  wanting  in  {dausible  reasons  fbr  the  continu- 
ance of  old  restrictions  on  liberty  of  action,  or  for  the  establish- 
ment of  new  ones;  for  there  is  no  cause  so  bad,  as  to  be  without 
some  argument  or  other  in  its  favour. 

.  The  chief  advantage,  and  the  one  most  relied  upon,  is,  the 
insurance  of  a  more  perfect  execution  of  the  products  raised  for 
consumption,  and  of  a  superiority  in  them  highly  favourable  to 
the  national  commerce,  uid  calculated  to  secure  the  continued 
demand  of  foreigners.  But  does  this  advantage  result  from  the 
system  in  question?  what  security  is  there  that  the  corporate 
body  itself  will  always  be  composed  of  men  not  merely  of  integ- 
rity, bilt  of  scrupulous  delicacy,  such  as  would  never  be  disposed 
to  take  in  either  their  owfk  countxymenor  foreigners?  We  arc  told, 
that  this  system  facilitates  the  enforcement  of  regulations  for  the 

*  When  industry  made  its  first  start  in  the  middle  ages,  and  Uie  mercantile 
ckases  were  exposed  to  the  rapacity  of  a  graspinfr  and  i^rnorant  nobility, 
incorporated  trades  and  crafts  were  useful  in  cxtcndmg  to  indi>iduaJ  industry 
the  protection  of  the  association  at  large.  Their  utility  has  ceased  altogether 
of  lateyoars ;  for  governments  have,  in  our  days,  been  either  too  en  lightened 
to  encroach  upon  the  sources  of  financial  prosperityi  or  too  powerful  to  stand 
in  awe  of  such  UModations. 
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wananty  and  veiificatioD  of  the  quality  of  products;  but  are  not 
such  regulatiooa  illusory  in  pimctice,  even  under  the  corporate  sys- 
teml  and,  supposing  them  absohitely  necessaiy,  is  there  no  more 
simple  way  of  enforcing  them? 

iMeither  will  the  length  of  apprenticeship  be  a  better  guarantee 
of  the  perfection  of  the  work ;  the  only  thing  to  be  depended  upon 
for  that  -perfoction  iar  the  skill  of  the  workman,  and  that  is  best 
attained  by  paying  him  in  proportion  to  his  superiority.  'To  teach 
any  young  man,'  says  Smith,  '  in  the  completest  manner  how  to 
apply  the  instruments,  and  how  to  construct  the  machines,  of  the 
commooi  mechanio  trades,  can  not  well  require  the  lessons  of  more 
than  a  fow  weeks,  perhaps  those  of  a  few  days  might  be  sufficient. 
The  dexterity  of  hand,  indeed,  even  in  common  trades,  can  not 
be  acquired  without  much  practice  and  experience,  but  a  young 
roan  would  practice  with  much  more  diligence  aiKi  attention,  if 
firom  the  beginning  he  wrought  as  a  journeyman,  heiae  paid  in 
pimortion  to  the  little  work  which  he  could  execute,  and  paying 
in  nis  turn  'for  the  materials  which  he  might  sometimes  spoil 
through  awkwardness  and  inexperience.'* 
.  -  We^  i^rentices  bound  out  a  year  later,  and  the  interval  spent 
in  schools  conducted  on  the  plan  of  mutual  instruction,  I  can  haH- 
fy  think  the  products  would  be  worse  executed ;  and,  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  labouring  class  would  be  advanced  a  stage  in  civiH- 
zation* 

Were  apprenticeships  a  sure  means  of  attainifig  a  greater  per- 
fection of  products,  those  of  Spain  would  be  as  good  as  those  of 
Britain.  It  was  not  before  incorporated  trades  and  compulsory 
apprenticeships  had  been  abolished  in  France,  that  she  attained 
that  superiori^  of  execution  she  has  now  to  boast  of. 

Pertuips  there  is  no  one  mechanic  art  nearly  so  difficidt  as  that 
of  the  gardner  or  6eld  labourer;  yet  this  is  almost  the  only  one 
that  has  no  where  been  subjected  to  apprenticeship.  Are  vegeta- 
bles and  fruits  produced  in  less  abundance  or  perfection?  Were 
coltivalors  a  corporate  body,  I  suppose  it  would  soon  be  asserted, 
diat  hig^-flavou^  peaches  and  white  heart  lettuces,  could  not  be 
raised  without  a  code  of  some-  hundred  well  penned  articles. 

After  all,  regulations  of  this  nature,  even  admitting  their  utility 
OMiSt  be  nugatory  as  soon  as  evasion  is  allowed ;  now  it  is  notori- 
ous, that  there  is  no  manufacturing  town,  where  money  will  not 
purchase  exemption.  So  that  they  are  more  than  merely  useless 
as  a  warranty  o£  quality ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  an  engine  of  the 
most  odious  injustice  and  extoition. 

In  support  of  these  opinions,  the  advocates  for  the  corporate 
system  appeal  to  the  example  of  Great  Britain,  where  industry 
is  well  known  to  be  greatly  shackled,  and  yet  manu&ctures  pros- 
per.   But  in  this  they  expose  their  ignorance  of  the  real  causes  of 

•  WfoUh  of  NaiumMt  book  1.  c  10, 
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that  prosperity.  "These  causes,'*  Smith  tells  us,  <*seem  to  be, 
the  general  liberty  of  trade,  which  notwithstan^ling  some  re- 
straints, is  at  least  equals  perhaps  superior,  to  what  it  is  in  any 
other  country ;  the  liberty  of  exporting,  duty  free,  almost  all  sorts 
of  goods,  which  are  the  produce  of  domestic  industry,  to  almost 
any  foreign  country ;  and,  what  perhaps  is  of  still  greater  import- 
ance, the  unbounded  liberty  of  trans^rting  them  from  any  one 
part  of  our  own  country  to  any  other,  without  being  obliged  to 
give  any  account  to  any  public  office,  without  being  liable  to 
•question  or  examination  of  any  kind,  die.'*  Add  to  these,  the 
complete  inviolabiUty  of  all  property  whatever,  either  by  public  or 
private  attack,  the  enormous  capital  accumulated  by  her  industiy 
and  frugaUty,  and  lastly,  the  habitual  exercise  of  attentimi  and 
judgment,  to  which  her  population  is  trained  from  the  earliest 
years ;  and  there  is  no  need  of  looking  farther  for  the  causes  of 
the  manufacturing  prosperity  of  Britain^ 

Those  who  cite  her  example  in  justification  of  their  desire  to 
enthral  the  exertions  of  industry,  are  not  perhaps  aware,  that  the 
most  thriving  towns  in  that  kingdom,  tfiose  on  which  her  charac- 
ter for  manu&cturing  pre-eminence  is  mainly  built,  are  the  very 
£  laces,  where  there  are  no  incorporations  of  crafts  and  trades, 
[anchester,  Birmingham,  and  Liverpool,!  were  mere  villages  a 
century  or  two  ago,  but  now  rank  in  point  of  wealth  and  popula- 
tion next  to  London,  and  much  before  York,  Canterbury,  and 
oven  Brist(4,  cities  of  the  greatest  antiquity  and  priveleges,  and 
the  capitals  of  her  most  thnving  provinces)  but  still  subjected  to 
the  shackles  of  these  Gothic  institutions.  '^  The  town  and  parish 
of  Halifax,*'  says  Sir  John  Nickols4^  ^  writer  of  acknowledged 
local  information,  "  has,  within  these  forty  years,  seen  the  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants  quadrupled;  whilst  many  other  towns,  sub- 
jected to  corporations,  have  experienced  a  sensible  diminution  of 
theirs.  Houses  situated  within  the  precincts  of  the  city  of  London 
hardly  find  tenants,  and  numbers  of  them  remain  empty :  whilst 
Westminster,  Sou^wark,  and  the  other  suburbs  are  continuaUy 
increasing.  These  suburbs  are  free,  whilst  London  supports 
within  itself  four  score  and  twelve  exclusive  companies  of  all 
kinds,  of  which  we  may  see  the  members  annually  adorn,  with  a 
BiUy  pageantry,  the  tumultuous  triumphal  procession  of  the  Lord 
Mayor.*' 

•  WMMkrfIMotm,hoeki9,c.7.  t  Bsift  voL  L n.  107. 

X  Rtmarkt  en  tJu  AdvanUgea  and  DiMNivsfitafet  of  Fmn/u  muof  Oremt 
BnteifH  ISnio.  1754, 4  4*  p.  143.  (a) 


(a)  This  work  was  originally  pablished  in  French  in  1759,  with  great 
soecsM,  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Sir  John  Nickods,  and  is  tuppoaed  to 
hate  been  the  production  of  a  foreigner  emi^ed  about  the  ooort  of  Ver- 
^iUea.    It  fvmtaini  maay  judicious  retnariu  upoA  the  internal  poliey  of 
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TIm  prodigiooyammifcctariiig  activity  of  florae  of  the  suburbs 
of  P^is  is  notorious;  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  in  particular, 
where  industry  enjoyed  many  exemptions.  Some  products  were 
made  no  where  else.  How  happened  it,  that  without  apprentice- 
ships,  or  the  necessity  of  being  free  of  the  crafl,  the  manufacturer 
required  a  greater  degree  of  skill,  than  in  the  rest  of  the  city, 
which  was  subject  to  those  institutions,  that  are  held  up  as  so  in- 
dispensable? For  a  very  simple  reason;  because  self-inteiest  is 
the  best  of  all  instructors. 

An  example  or  two  will  serve  better  than  all  reasoning  in 
the  world,  to  show  the  impediments  thrown  in.  the  way  of  the 
development  of  industry  by  incorporations  of  trades  and  crafts. 
Argand,  the  inventor  of  the  lamps  that  go  by  his  name,  and 
yield  at  the  same  expense,  trippie  the  amount  of  light,  was  drag- 
ged before  the  Parlefnent  de  Parisy  by  the  company  of  tinmen, 
fecksmiths,  ironmongers,  and  journeymen  farriers,  who  claimed 
the  exclusive  right  of  making  lamps.*  Lenoir^  the  celebrated 
Parisian  philosophical  and  mathematical  instrument  maker,  had 
set  up  a  small  furnace  for  the  convenience  of  working  the  metals 
used  in  his  business.  The  syndics  of  the  founders'  company 
came  in  person  to  demolish  it ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  apply  to  the 
king  for  protection.  ,  Thus  was  talent  rendered  dependent  upon 
oourt  ftvour.    The  manufiictuie  of  japanned  hardware  was  alto- 

Sther  excluded  from  France  until  the  era  of  the  revolution,  by 
K  cinnimstance  of  its  requiring  the  skill  and  implements  of  many 
diflbrent  trades,  and  the  necessity  of  beine  admitted  to  the  free- 
dom of  them  all,  before  an  individual  could  carry  it  on.  It  would 
be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with  the  recapitulation  of  the  dishearten- 
ing vexations,  that  personal  industry  bueul  to  encounter  in  the  city 
of  Paris  sione,  under  the  corporate  system ;  and  another  with  that 
of  the  successfiil  efforts  made,  since  that  system  was  abolished  by 
the  revolution*  • 

For  the  same  reason,  that  the  free  suburb  of  a  chartered  town, 
or  a  free  town  in  the  midst  of  a  country  embarrassed  by  the  offi- 
ciousness  of  a  meddling  government,  will  exhibit  an  unusual  de- 
cree of  prosperity,  a  nation  that  enjoys  the  freedom  of  industry, 
m  the  nudst  of  others  following  the  corporate  system,  would  pro- 
babfy  reap  similar  advantages.  Hose  have  thrivcfn  the  most, 
that  have  been  the  least  shackled  by  the  observance  of  formali- 
ties, provided  of  course,  that  individuals  be  secured  from  the 
enctions  of  power,  the  chicaneiy  of  law,  and  the  attempts  of 
dishooeshr  or  violence*  Solly,  whose  whc4e  life  was  spent  m  the 
study  and  practice  of  measures  for  improving  the  prosperity  of 

*  **  Why  not  get  himielf  nMMle  free  of  the  eompeny  7**  my  thoee  who  ue 
ever  leady  Id  peUieite  or  joftify  official  abdie.  The  oorpontion,  which  had 
the  eoolrol  over  aflmiwiioiwit  waa  ttaelf  interetted  in  thwarting  a  daiueioiia 
Qompetltor.  Beaidea,  why  compel  the  iBfenioiio  iBvemor  to  waate  in  a  par- 
aonal  canvaa,  that  tiflMt  which  would  be  ae  moch  moie  profitably  ooeuoieafai 
hia  ealliswY 
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France,  entertained  this  opinion.*  In  his  memoirs,  he  notices  the 
multiplicity  of  useless  laws  and  ordinances,  83  a  direct  barrier  to 
the  national  progress-f 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  alleged,  that^  were  all  occupations  quite 
free,  a  large  proportion  of  Uiose  who  engaged  in  them  would  fidl 
a  sacrifice  to  the  eagerness  of  competition.  Possibly  ^they  might, 
in  some  few  instances ,  although  it  is  not  very  likely  there  should 
be  a  grea.t  excess  .of  candidates  in  a  line,  that  held  out  but  little 
prospect  of  gain;  yet,  admitting  the  casual  ooourrence  of  this 
evil,  it  would  be  c^  in&iitely  less  magnitude,  than  permanently 
keeping  up  the  prices  of  produce  at  a  rate  that  must  limit  its  con- 
sumption, and  abridge  the  power  of  purchasing  in  the  great  body 
of  consumers. 

If  the  measures  of  authority,  levelled  against  the  free  disposi^ 
tion  of  each  man's  respective  talents  and  capital,  are  criminal  in 
the  eye  of  sound  policy,  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  justify  them 
upon  the  principles  of  natural  ri^t.  ''The  patrimcmy  of  a  poor 
man,"  says  the  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  **  lies  in  the 
strength  and  dexterity  of  his  hands :  and  to  hinder  him  firom  em* 
ploying  this  strength  and  dexterity  in  what  manner  he  thinks  pro- 
per, without  injury  to  his  neighbour,  is  a  plain  violation  of  his 
most  sacred  property." 

However,  as  society  is  possessed  of  a  natural  right  to  regulate 
the  exercise  of  any  class  of  industry,  that  without  regulation  might 
prejudice  the  rest  of  the  community,  physicians,  surgeons,  and 
apothecaries,  are  with  perfect  justice  subjected  to  an  examinatton 
into  their  profe8si<Mial  ability.  The  hves  of  their  fellow-citizenB 
are  dependent  upon  their  dull,  and  a  test  of  that  skill  may  fairly 
be  established ;  but  it  4oes  not  seem  advisable  to  limit  the  number 
of  practitioners  nor  the  plan  of  their  education.  Society  has  no 
interest  further  than  to  ascertain  their  qualificationt 

On  the  same  grounds,  regulation  is  useful  and  proper,  when 
aimed  at  the  preventioa  of  fraud  or  contrivance,  manitestly  inju- 
rious to  other  kinds  of  production,  or  to  the  public  safety,  and  not 
at  prescrilHng  the  nature  of  the  products  and  the  methods  of  fii- 

•  Liv.  xix. 

t  ColberVt  early  edacation  in  the  eounting-houiie  of  the  M cesrs,  Mascnni^ 
of  Lyon^  a  Yery  confliderable  mercantile  eatablishment,  very  early  imbtied 
him  with  the  priitci{de8  of  the  xnanufactarera.  Coramercc  and  manofacturo 
thrived  prodigioiuly  under  his  powerful  and  judicious  pfitrana|^ ;  bat,  thoq^h 
he  liberated  Uiem  from  abimdance  of  oppreiision,  he  waa  himself  hardly  spa- 
ring enough  of  ordinances  and  regulations ;  he  encouraged  manufactures  at 
the  expense  of  agriculture,  and  saddled  the  people  at  large  with  the  extraoN 
dinary  profits  of  monopolists.  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  to 
this  system,  acted  upon  ever  since  the  days  of  Cowerf,  Franco  owed  the 
striking  ineqialities  of  private  fortune,  the  overgrown  wealth  of  some,  and 
the  superlative  misery  of  others ;  the  contrast  of  a  few  splendid  estahJishmenta 
of  industry,  with  a  wide  waate  of  poverty  and  degradation.  Thb  is  no  ideal 
pictme,  but  one  of  sad  reality,  which  the  stady  of  principles  will  help  us  to 
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hricalioii*  Tbos,  a  manufacturer  must  not  be  allowed  to  adver- 
tiae  fais  goods  to  the  public  as  of  better  than  their  actual  quality : 
the  home  consumer  is  entitled  to  the  public  protection  against 
such  a  breaich  of  faith ;  and  so,  mdeed,  is  the  mercantile  charac- 
ter of  the  nation,  which  must  sufl^r  in  the  estimation  and  demand 
of  foreign  customers  from  such  practices.  And  this  is  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule,  that  the  best  of  all  guarantees  is  the  per- 
sodbI  interest  of  the  manu&cturer.  For,  pos^bly,  when  about  to 
give  up  business,  he  may  find  it  answer  to  increase  his  profit  by  a 
breach  d  faith,  and  sacrifice  a  future  object  he  is  about  to  relin- 
quish fi>r  a  present  benefit.  A  fraud  of  this  kind  ruined  the 
French  cloths  in  the  Levant  market,  about  the  year  1783 ;  since 
when  the  German  and  British  have  entirely  supplanted  them.* — 
We  may  go  still  further.  An  article  often  derives  a  value  from 
the  tiame,  or  from  the  place  of  its  manufacture.  When  we  judge 
fmm  kmg  experience,  that  cloths  of  such  a  denomination,  and 
made  at  such  a  place,  wiU  be  of  a  certain  breadth  and  substance, 
it  is  a  firaud  to  fabricate,  under  the  same  name  and  at  the  same 
place,  a  commodity  of  inferior  substance  and  quality  to  the  ordi- 
nary standard,  and  thus  to  send  it  into  the  world  under  a  &lse  cer* 
tificate. 

Hence  we  may  form  an  opinion  of  the  extent,  to  which  govern- 
ment may  cany  its  interference  with  benefit.  The  corre^)on- 
dence  wiUi  the  sample  of  conditions,  express  or  implied,  must  be 
Hgidly  enforced,  and  government  should  meddle  with  production 
no  fiirlher.  I  would  wish  to  impress  upon  my  readers,  that  the 
mere  interference  is  itself  an  evil,  even  where  it  is  of  use  :t  first, 
because  it  harasses  and  distresses  individuals;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause it  costs  money,  either  to  the  nation,  if  it  be  defrayed  by  go- 
vernment, that  is  to  say,  chained  upon  the  public  purse,  or  to  the 
consumer,  if  it  be  charged  upon  the  specific  article;  in  the  latter 
case,  the  charge  must  of  course,  enhance  the  price,  thereby  lay- 
ing an  additioniad  tax  upon  the  home  consumer,  and  pro  tanto  dis- 
couraging the  foreign  demand. 

If  interference  be  an  evil,  a  paternal  government  will  be  most 
sparing  c^  its  exercise*  It  will  not  trouble  itself  about  the  certi- 
fkation  of  such  connnodities,  as  the  purchaser  must  understand 
better  than  itself;  or  of  such  as  can  not  well  be  certified  by  its 
agents;  fer,  unfertunately,  a  government  must  always  reckon 
upon  the  negligence,  incapacity,  and  misconduct  of  its  retainers. 
But  some  articles  may  well  admit  of  certificaticm ;  as  gold  and 
silver,  the  standard  of  which  can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  com- 

*  The  loM  of  this  trade  hu  been  erroneoittlr  unputed  to  the  liberty  of 
comm^roe,  consequent  upon  the  revolution.  But  Fdix  Beaujaur,  in  hu 
ThUemu  du  Commerce  de  la  Oreet^  hsM  shown  that  it  must  be  rc&rred  to  an 
earlierperiod,  when  roatrivtions  were  stitt  in  force. 

t  **•  Every  reatraint,  impoied  by  le^lation  upon  the  freedom  of  human 
aetion,  must  inevitably  extinguish  a  portion  of  the  energies  of  the  communi* 
ty,  and  abridge  its  annual  product**     Ferrt.  Rtfl,  mir  VBcm,  PoL  c.  Vt, 
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plex  operation  of  chetnifl^ry,  which  few  purchaaers  know  how  to 
execute,  and  which,  if  they  did,  would  ooet  them  infinitely  morai 
than  it  can  be  executed  for  by  the  government  in  their  stead* 

In  Great  Britain,  the  individual  inventor  of  a  n^w  prpdoct  of  of 
a  new  process  may  obtain  the  exclusive  right  to  it,  by  obtaining 
what  is  called  a  patent.  \Vhile  the  patent  remains  in  forces  the 
absence  of  competitors  enables  him  to  raise  his  price  iar  ajaove 
the  ordinary  return  of  his  outlay  with  interest,  and  the  wages  of 
his  own  industry^  Thus  he  receives  a  premium  from  the  govern* 
ment,  charged  upon  the  consumers  of  the  new  article ;  and  this 
premium  is  oflea  very  large,  as  may  be  ipipposed,  in  ^  coutitry  so 
iminenseiy  productive  as  Great  Britain,  where  thete  are  conse- 
quently abundance  of  affluent  individuals,  evei;  on  the  lookout  fgr 
some  new  object  of  ei^yment.  Some  years  ago,  a  man  invented 
a  spiral  or  worm  spring  for  insertion  between  the  leather  braces 
of  carriages  to  ease  the  motion,  and  made  his  fortune  by  the  pa* 
tent  for  so  trifling  an  invention. 

Privileges  of  this  kind  no  one  can  reasonably  object  to;  for 
ihey  neither  interfere  with,  nor  cramp  any  branch  of  indifstfy, 
previously  in  operation.  Moreover,  the  expense  incuned  is  pure- 
ly voluntary;  and  those,  who  choose  to  incur  it,  are  not  obliged  to 
renounce  the  satisfiiction  of  any  previous  wants,  either  of  jneoessi- 
ty  or  of  amusement- 

However,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  every  govemm^t  to  aim  at  the 
constant  amelioration  of  its  subjects'  dondition,  it  can  not  deprive 
other  [mxlucers  to  eternity  of  the  right  to  employ  part  of  their 
industiy  and  capital  in  this  particular  channel,  which  perhaps  they 
might  sooner  or  later  liave  themselves  discovered,  or  preclude  the 
consumer  for  a  very  long  period  from  the  advantages  of  a  compe* 
tition*price.  Foreign  nations,  being  out  of  its  junsdiction,  would 
of  course  grant  np  privilege  to  the  inventor,  and  would^  therefore, 
in  this  particular,  duripg'the  operation  of  the  patent,  be  better  off 
than  the  nation  where  the.  invention  originated. 

France*  has  imitated  the  wise  exan^e  of  England,  in  assign- 
ing  a  limit  to  the  duration  of  these  patent  rights,  after  which  the 
invention  is  fioe  for  all  the.  world  to  avail  themselves  of.  It  m 
also  provided,  that,  if  the  process  be  capable  of  concealment,  it 
shall  be  divulged  at  the  expiration  of  the  term.  And  the  patentee, 
tirho  in  this  <5ase,  it  may  be  supposed,  could  do  without  the  patent, 
has  this  advantage :  that  if  his  secret  be  discovered  by  any  body 
in  the  interim,  it  can  not  be  made  available  till  the  expiration  of 
the  term. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  necessary,  that  the  government  should  inquire 
into  the  novelty  or  utility  of  the  invention ;  for,  if  it  be  useless, 
so  much  the  worse  for  the  inventor ;  and,  if  it  be  already  known, 
every  body  is  competent  to  plead  and  prove  that  fiict,  and  the 

•Vide  Hie  laws  dated  Tth  Jan.  and  85th  May,  1791,  and  SOth  Sept  1792. 
Also  the  arret  o£  the  gwerament,  dated  5  Vandemaire,aa.  ix. 
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piQTiouB  right  of  the  public ;  so  that  the  only  sufibrer  is  the  inven- 
tor,  who  has  been  at  the  expense  of  a  patent  for  nothing.  Thus 
the  public  is  no  loser  by  this  species  of  encouragement,  but,  on 
theciHitraryY  may  derive  prodigious  advantage. 

The  regulations  tending  to  direct  either  &e  object  or  the  me- 
thod of  production,  which  have  been  above  observed  upon,  by  no 
means  comprise  all  the  measures  adopted  by  di&rent  nations 
with  those  views.  Indeed,  were  I.  to  specify  them  all,  my  cata- 
logue would  soon  be  incomplete ;  for  new  ones  are  every  day 
brought  into  practice.  The  great  point  is,  to  lay  down  certain 
principles,  that  may  enable  us  beforehand  to  judge  of  their  conse- 
quences. But  there  are  two  other  branches  of  commerce,  that 
have  been  the  subject  of  more  than  usual  regulation,  and  are, 
therefore,  worthy  of  more  special  investigation.  I  shall  devote 
the  two  flucceediog  sections  to  their  exclusive  examination. 


SECTION  DDL 

OfPrimkged  Trading  Cooyames. 

A  GovjMNMjBifT  sometimos  grants  to  individual  merchants, 
and  much  oflener  to  trading  companies,  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
buying  and  selling  specific  articles,  tobacco  for  example;  or  of 
trafiicking  with  a  particular  country,  as  with  India. 

The  privileged  traders,  being  thus  exempted  from  all  competi- 
tion by  the  exertion  of  the  public  authority,  can  raise  their  pri- 
ces above  the  level,  that  couM  be  maintained  under  the  appellation 
of  a  free  trade.  This  unnatural  ratio  of  price  is  sometimes  fixed 
by  the  government  itself,  which  thus  assigns  a  limit  to  the  par- 
tuJity  it  exercises  towards  the  producers,  and  the  injustice  it 
mctices  upon  the  consumers:  otherwise,  the  avarice  of  the  priri- 
iBged  company  would  be  bounded  only  by  the  dread  of  losing 
more  by  the  reduction  of  the  gross  amount  of  its  sales,  in  conse- 
quence of  increased  prices,  than  it  would  gain  by  their  unnatural 
Ovation.  At  all  events,  the  consumer  pays  for  the  commodity 
more  than  its  worth;  uid  government  generally  contrives  to 
flharein  the  profits  of  monopoly. 

It  has  been  said,  for  the  most  ruinous  expedient  is  sure  to  find 
some  plausible  aigument  or  other  to  support  it,  that  the  com- 
merce with  certain  nations  requires  precautionary  measures, 
which  privileged  companies  only  can  enforce.  At  one  time 
the  idea  is,  that  forts  must  be  built,  and  marine  establishments 
kept  up;  as  if  in  truth  it  were  worth  while  to  traffic  sword  in 
hand,  or  an  army  were  necessary  to  protect  plain  dealing ;  or  as 
if  the  state  did  not  already  maintain  at  great  charge  a  military 
force  for  the  protection  of  its  subjects !  At  another,  that  diplo- 
matic address  is  indispensable.    The  Chinese,  for  instance  are, 

25 
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a  people  so  bigoted  to  form  and  prone  to  suspicion,  so  entirely 
independent  of  other  nations,  by  reason  of  their  remote  position^ 
the  extent  of  their  territory,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  their 
wants,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  special  and  precarious  &vour  to  be 
allowed  to  deal  with  them.  We  must  therefore,  elect  either  to 
go  without  their  teas,  silks,  and  nankeens,  or  be  content  to  sub- 
mit to  precautions,  which  can  alone  insure  the  continuance  of  the 
trade ;  for  the  dealings  of  individuals  might  endanger  the  continu- 
ance of  that  good  humour,  without  which  the  mutual  intercourse 
of  the  two  nations  would  be  at  an  end. 

But  let  me  ask,  is  it  so  certain,  that  the  agents  of  a  company, 
who  are  too  apt  to  presume  upon  the  support  of  the  military  pow- 
er, either  of  the  nation  or  at  least  of  the  company, — ^is  it  quite 
certain,  that  such  agents  are  more  likely  to  keep  alive  an  amicable 
feeling  than  private  traders,  in  whom  more  deference  to  local  in- 
stitutions might  be  expected,  and  who  would  have  an  immediate 
interest  in  keeping  clear  of  any  misunderstanding,  that  should 
endanger  both  their  persons  and  their  property?* 

But  supposing  the  worst  that  could  happen,  and  granting 
for  argument's  sake  that  the  trade  with  China  can  not  be  con- 
ducted otherwise  than  by  a  privileged  company,  does  it  follow, 
that  without  one  we  must  needs  give  up  the  taste  for  Chinese 
productions?  Certainly  not*  The  trade  in  Chinese  goods  will 
always  exist,  for  this  plain  reason,  that  it  suits  both  parties,  the 
Chinese  and  their  customers.  But  shall  we  not  pay  dearer  for 
those  goods  ?  There  is  no  ground  for  thinking  so.  Three  fourths 
of  the  European  states  have  never  sent  a  single  ship  to  China, 
and  yet  are  abundantly  supplied  wNh  teas,  with  silks,  and  with 
nankeens,  and  that  too  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 

There  is  another  argument  of  more  general  application,  and 
still  more  frequently  urged;  viz.  that  a  company,  having  the  ex- 
clusive trade  of  any  given  country,  is  exempt  from  the  eflects  of 
competition,  and,  therefore,  buys  at  a  less  price.  But,  in  the 
first  .place,  it  is  not  true  that  the  exclusive  privilege  exempts  from 
the  e^t  of  competition :  the  only  competition  it  removes,  is  that 
of  the  national  traders,  which  would  be  of  the  utmost  benefit  to 
the  nation;  but  it  excludes  neither  the  competition  of  foreign  com- 
panies, nor  of  foreign  private  traders.  In  the  next  place,  there 
are  many  articles  that  would  not  rise  in  price  in  consequence  of 
the  competition,  which  some  people  a%ct  to  be  alarmed  at,  though 
in  truth  it  is  a  mere  bug-bear. 

*  Thii  hftfl  been  exemplified  in  the  commercial  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  China.  The  American  traders  conduct  themselves  at  Canton 
with  more  discretion,  and  are  repirded  by  the  Chinese  authorities  with  less 
jealousTt  than  the  agents  of  the  English  company.  The  Portuguese,  fi>r 
upwards  of  a  century,  carried  on  the  trade  with  the  Eastern  ae^  without 
the  interrention  of  a  company,  and  with  greater  success  than  any  of  their 
coteraporaries. 
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Suppose  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  L'Orient,  were  all  to  fit  out 
vessels  to  bring  tea  from  China,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe, 
that  all  their  ventures  together  would  import  more  tea  into 
France,  than  France  could  consume  or  dispose  of.  All  we  have 
to  fear  is,  that  they  should  not  import  enough.  Now,  if  they 
were  to  import  no  more  than  other  merchants  would  have  import- 
ed for  them,  the  demand  for  tea  in  China  will  have  been  just 
the  same  in  both  cases ;  consequently,  the  commodity  will  not 
have  become  more  scarce  there.  Our  merchants  would  hardly 
have  to  pay  dearer  for  it,  unless  the  price  should  rise  in  China  it- 
self; and  what  sensible  eflfect  could  the  purchases  c€  a  few  mer- 
chants of  France  have  upon  the  price  of  an  article,  consumed  in 
China  itself,  to  one  hundred  times  the  amount  of  the  whole  con* 
sumption  of  Europe  ? 

But  granting  that  European  competition  would  operate  to  raise 
the  price  of  some  commodities  in  the  eastern  market,  is  that  a 
sufficient  motive  for  excepting  the  trade  to  that  part  of  the  world 
from  the  general  rules,  that  are  acted  upon  in  all  other  branch- 
es of  commerce  1  Are  we  to  invest  an  exclusive  company  with  the 
•ole  conduct  of  the  import  or  export  trade  between  Germany  and 
France,  fer  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  our  cottons  and  wooUens 
from  Germany  at  a  cheaper  rate?  If  the  commerce  of  the 
East  were  pat  upon  the  same  footinc^  as  foreign  trade  in  gene* 
lal,  the  price  ci  any  one  article  of  its  produce  could  never  long 
remain  much  above  the  cost  price  of  production  in  Asia ;  for  the 
rise  of  price  would  operate  as  a  stimulus  to  increased  production, 
and  the  competition  of  sellers  would  soon  be  on  a  par  with  that  of 
purchasers. 

But  admitting  the  advantage  of  buying  cheap  to  be  as  sabstan- 
tial  as  it  is  represented,  the  nation  at  large  has  a  right  to  partici- 
pate in  that  cheapness ;  the  home  consumers  ought  to  buy  cheap, 
as  well  as  the  company.  Whereas  in  practice  it  is  just  the  reverse, 
and  for  a  very  simf^  reason :  the  company  is  not  exempt  from 
competition  as  a  purchaser,  for  other  nations  are  its  competitors : 
but  as  a  seller  it  is  exempt ;  for  the  rest  of  the  nation  can  buy  the 
articles  it  deals  in  no  where  else,  the  import  by  foreigners  being 
wholly  prohibited.  It  asks  its  own  price,  and  can  command  the 
market,  especially  if  it  be  attentive  to  keep  the  market  always 
understocked,  as  the  English  call  it;  that  is,  if  the  supply  be  just 
so  far  short  of  the  demand,  as  to  keep  alive  the  competition  of  pur- 
chasers.* 

In  this  manner,  trading  companies  not  only  extort  usurious 
profits  fit>m  the  consumer,  but  moreover  saddle  him  with  all 
the  fhuid  and  mismanagement  inseparable  from  the  conduct  of 

*  It  is  weD  known,  that,  when  the  Dutch  were  in  poeeeirion  of  the  Molaccii, 
fhey  were  in  the  habit  of  baminir  pert  of  the  spicea  they  produced,  lor  the 
aake  of  keeping  up  the  price  in  Europe. 
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these  unwieldy  bodies,  with  their  cumbrous  organization  of  di- 
rectors and  &ctors  without  end,  dispersed  from  one  extremity  of 
the  globe  to  the  other.  The  only  check  to  the  gross  abuses  of 
these  priyileged  bodies  is  the  smuggling  or  contraband  trade 
which,  in  thus  point  of  view,  may  &y  claim  to  some  degree  of 
utility. 

This  analysis  brings  us  to  the  point  in  question ;  are  the  gains 
of  the  privileged  company,  national  gains  7  Undoubtedly  not ;  for 
they  are  wholly  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  nation  itself.  The 
whole  excess  of  value,  paid  by  the  consumer,  beyond  the  rate 
at  which  free-trade  could  a£R>rd  the  article,  is  not  a  value  pro* 
duced,  but  so  much  existing  value  presented  by  the  government 
to  the  trader  at  the  consumer's  expense.  It  will  probably  be 
urged,  that  it  must  at  least  be  admitted,  that  this  profit  remains 
and  is  spent  at  home.  Granted :  but  by  whom  is  it  spent  7  that  is 
the  point.,  Should  one  member  of  a  family  possess  himself  of 
the  whole  family  income ;  dress  himself  in  fine  clothes,  and  de« 
vour  the  best  of  every  thing,  what  consolation  would  it  be  to  the 
rest  of  the  fiunily,  were  ho  to  say,  what  signifies  it  whether  you 
or  I  spend  the  money  7  the  income  q>ent  is  the  same,  so  it  can 
make  no  difiference. 

The  exclusive  as  well  as  usurious  profits  of  monopoly  would  soon 
glut  the  privileged  companies  with  wealth,  could  they  depend 
upon  the  good  management  of  their  concerns;  but  the  cupidity 
(^agents,  the  long  pendency  of  distant  adventures,  the  difficulty 
of  bringing  fiictors  abroad  to  account,  and  the  incapacity  of  those 
interested,  are  causes  of  ruin  in  constant  activity.  Long  and  deli- 
cate operations  of  commerce  require  superior  exertion  and  intelli« 
gence  in  the  parties  interested.  And  how  can  such  qualities  be 
expected  in  diareholders  amounting  sometimes  to  several  hun- 
dreds, all  of  them  having  other  matters  of  more  personal  importance 
to  look  after  7* 

Such  are  the  consequences  of  privileges  granted  to  trading 
companies:  and  these  consequences,  it  must  be  observed,  are 
in  the  nature  of  things  inseparaUe;  drcurostances  may  reduce 
their  efficacy,  but  can  never  remove  them  altogether.  The 
English  East  India  Company  has  met  with  more  success  than 
the  three  or  four  French  ones,  that  at  difierent  times  made  the 
experimenUf  This  company  is  sovereign  as  well  as  merchant; 
and  we  know  by  experience,  that  the  most  detestable  govern- 

*  The  uuwer  of  La  Bamrdonmna  to  one  of  the  directon  of  the  FVe&eh  Eeit 
India  Company,  who  asked  how  it  was,  that  he  had  managed  his  own  interests 
so  much  better  than  those  of  the  company,  will  lonff  be  remembered  >— >^  Be- 
osose,"  said  he,  •*  I  manaee  my  own  affairs  accordmg  to  the  dieUtes  of  my 
own  jadg;ment,  but  am  obhged  to  fidlow  your  instructions  in  regard  to  those 
of  the  company. 

t  The  first  French  East  India  Company  was  esUblished  in  the  rsign  of 
Heaj^  IV.  A.  D.  1604,  ftt  the  instance  of  a  Fleming  of  the  namo  of  tfsrsrtf 
Isfoi.    ItmstwithnotnoeessL 
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ments  may  last  for  several  generations:  witness  that  of  the  Ma< 
malukes  in  Egypt. 

There  are  some  minor  evils  also  incident  to  commercial  privi- 
leges. The  grant  of  exclusive  rights  frequently  eiules  from  a 
country  a  branch  of  industry  and  a  portion  of  capital,  that  would 
readily  have  taken  root  there,  but  are  compelled  to  settle  abroad* 
Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  the  French  East 
India  Company,  being  unable  to  support  itself,  notwithstanding  its 
exclusive  lights,  transferred  the  exercise  of  its  privileges  to  some 
speculators  at  St.  Male,  in  consideration  of  a  small  share  in  their 
profits*  The  trade  began  to  revive  under  the  influence  of  this 
comparative  liberty,  and  would  on  the  expiration  of  the  company's 
charter,  in  1714,  have  been  as  active  as  the  then  melancholy 
condition  of  France  would  have  permitted :  but  the  company  peti- 
tioned for  a  renewal,  and  obtained  one,  pending  the  ventures  of 
some  private  traders.  Soon  afterwards,  a  vessel  of  St.  Malo, 
commanded  by  a  Breton  of  the  name  of  Lamerville,  appeared 
apoa  the  French  coast,  cm  its  return  from  the  East  Indies,  but 
was  refused  permission  to  enter  the  harbour,  on  the  plea,  that  it 
was  in  contravention  of  the  company's  rights.  Consequently,  he 
was  compelled  to  prosecute  his  voyage  to  the  nearest  port  in 
Belgium,  and  carried  his  vessel  into  Ostend,  where  he  disposed  of 
the  cargo.  The  governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  hearing  of  the 
enormous  profits  he  had  made,  proposed  to  the  captain  a  second 
voyage,  with  a  squadron  to  be  fitted  out  for  the  express  purpose; 
and  Lamerville  afterwards  performed  many  similar  voyages  for 
difibrent  employers,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Ostend  Com- 
pany.* 

llius,  the  French  consumer  must  necessarily  have  suffered  by 
this  monopoly :  and  so,  in  fiict,  he  did.  But  at  any  rate,  it  will 
be  supposed,  the  company  must  have  benefitted.  Just  the  cmitra* 
ly :  the  company  was  itself  mined;  in  spite  of  the  monopoly  of 
tobacco,  the  lotteries,  and  other  subsidiary  grants  bestowed  on 
them  by  the  govemmentf  ^'In  short,"  sa3rs  yoltaire,t  '*all 
that  remained  to  France  in  the  East  was,  the  regret  of  having,  in 
the  course  of  forty  years,  squandered  enormous  sums,  to  bolster 
up  a  company  that  never  made  a  six«pence  profit,  never  made  any 
dividend  from  the  resources  of  its  commerce,  either  to  its  share* 
holders  Or  creditors ;  and  supported  its  establishments  in  India, 
solely  bv  the  underhand  practice  of  pillage  and  extortion  upon  the 
natives. 

The  only  case  in  which  the  establishment  of  an  exclusive  com- 
pany is  justifiable,  is,  when  there  is  no  other  way  of  commencing 
a  new  trade  with  distant  or  barbarous  nations.    In  that  case,  the 

*  Ttylor*0  LttUn  on  India, 

f  JlaynoL  HUf.  pkH  tt  polity  dm  SttaU.  du  Bumiem^  daiu  U»  deiur  Inde$^ 
liv.W.fld* 
tSii€UdelMMXy. 
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charter  is  a  kind  of  patent  of  invention,  and  confers  an  advantage, 
commensurate  to  the  extraordinary  risk  and  expense  of  the  iirat 
experiment.  The  consumers  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
deamess  of  products,  which,  but  for  the  grant  of  the  charter,  they 
would  either  not  have  enjoyed  at  all,  or  have  enjoyed  at  a  still 
dearer  rate.  But  such  grants  should,  like  patents,  be  limited  to 
such  duration  only,  as  will  repay  and  fully  indemnify  the  adventu- 
rers for  the  advances  and  risk  incurred.  Any  thing  further  is  a 
mere  free  gift  to  the  company,  at  the  expense  of  the  nation  at 
large,  who  have  a  natural  right  to  get  what  they  want  wherever 
they  can,  and  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

What  has  been  said  with  respect  to  commercial  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  manufacturing  privileges.  The  reason  why  govern- 
ments are  so  easily  entrapped  into  measures  of  this  kind  is,  partly 
because  they  see  a  statement  of  Inrge  pruAts,  and  do  not  trouble 
themselves  to  inquire  whence  they  are  derived ;  and  partly  be- 
cause this  apparent  profit  is  easily  reduced  to  numerical  calcula- 
tion, no  matter  whether  wrong  or  right,  correct  or  incorrect; 
whereas  the  loss  and  mischief  resulting  to  the  nation  are  infinitely 
subdivided  amongst  the  members  of  the  comhaunity,  and  operate 
afler  all  in  a  very  indirect,  complex,  and  general  way,  so  as  to  es- 
cape and  defy  calculation.  Some  writers  maintain  arithmetic  to 
be  the  only  sure  guide  in  political  economy ;  for  my  part,  I  see  so 
many  detestable  systems  built  upon  arithmetical  statements,  that 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  regard  that  science  as  the  instrument  of 
iiati<»]al  ctJftmity* 


SECTION  IV. 

€f  regtdations  affecting  the  Com  Trade. 

It  would  seem  that  the  general  principles,  which  govern  the 
commerce  of  all  other  commodities,  should  be  equally  applicable 
to  the  commerce  of  grain.  But  grain,  or  whatever  else  may  hap- 
pen to  be  the  staple  article  of  human  subsistence  to  any  people, 
deserves  more  particular  notice.  r 

It  is  universally  found,  that  the  numbers  of  mankind  increase, 
m  proportion  to  the  supply  of  subsistence.  The  abundance  and 
cheapness  of  provisions  are  favourable  to  the  advance  of  pc^pula- 
tion;  their  scarcity  is  productive  of  the  opposite  efiect;*  but  nei- 
ther cause  operates  so  rapidly,  as  the  annual  succession  of  crops. 
The  crop  of  one  year  may,  perhaps,  exceed  or  fall  short  of  the 
usual  average,  by  as  much  as  1-5  or  1-4 ;  but  a  country,  that,  like 
France,  has  thirty  millions  of  inhabitants  one  year,  can  not  have 
thirty-six  millions  the  next ;  nor  could  its  population  be  reduced 

•  T^  tii/ra.  Book  n.  cha^  11. 
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to  twenty-four  millioiis  in  the  space  of  one  year,  without  th^most 
dreadfiil  degree  of  suffering.  Therefore  it  is  the  ordinance  of 
nature,  that  the  population  shall  one  year  be  supcirabundantly  sup- 
plied with  subsistence,  and  another  year  be  subjected  to  scarcity 
in  some  degree  or  other  of  intensity. 

And  80,  indeed,  it  is  with  all  other  objects  of  consumption ; 
but,  as  the  most  of  them  are  not  absolutely  indispensable  to  ex- 
istence, the  temporary  privation  of  them  amounts  not  to  the  ab- 
solute extinction  of  life.  The  high  price  of  a  product,  which  has 
wholly  or  partially  foiled  at  home,  is  a  powerful  stimulus  to  com- 
merce to  import  it  from  a  greater  distance  and  at  a  greater  ex- 
pense. But  it  is  unsafe  to  leave  wholly  to  the  providence  of  in- 
dividuals the  care  of  supplying  an  article  of  such  absolute  neces- 
sity :  the  delay  of  which,  but  for  a  few  days,  may  be  a  national 
calamity;  the  transport  of  which  exceeds  the  ordinary  means  of 
commerce ;  and  whose  weight  and  bulk  would  make  its  distant 
transport,  especially  by  land,  double  or  triple  its  average  price. 
If  the  foreign  supply  of  com  be  relied  upon,  it  may  happen  to  be 
scarce  and  dear  in  the  exporting  and  the  importing  country  at 
the  same  moment.  The  government  of  the  exporting  country  may 
prohibit  the  export,  or  a  maratime  war  may  interrupt  the  trans- 
port, fiut  the  article  is  one  the  nation  can  not  do  without ;  or 
even  wait  for  a  few  days  longer.  Delay  is  death  to  a  part  of  the 
population  at  least. 

For  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  average  consumption  to  the 
average  crop,  each  fomily  ought  literally  to  lay  by,  in  years  of 
plenty,  for  the  deficiency  of  years  of  scarcity.  But  such  provi- 
dence can  not  be  reckoned  upon  in  the  bulk  of  the  population. 
A  great  majority,  to  say  nothing  of  their  utter  want  of  foresight, 
are  destitute  of  the  means  of  keeping  such  a  store  in  reserve 
sometimes  for  several  years  together ;  neither  have  they  the  ac- 
commodations for  housing  it,  or  the  means  of  taking  it  along  with 
them  on  a  casual  change  of  abode. 

Can  speculative  conunerce  be  depended  upon  for  this  reserve 
against  a  deficiency?  At  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  it  could, 
that  self-interest  would  be  an  adequate  motive ;  for  the  di^rence 
of  the  price  of  com  in  years  of  abundance  and  those  of  scarcity 
is  very  great.  But  the  recurrence  of  the  oscillation  is  too  irre- 
gular in  distance  of  time,  and  too  infrequent  also  to  give  rise  to  a 
regular  traffic,  or  one  that  can  bo  repeated  at  pleasure.  The 
purchase  of  the  grain,  the  number  and  size  of  the  storehouses, 
require  a  very  large  advance  of  capital  and  a  heavy  arrear  of  in- 
terest :  it  is  an  article  that  roust  be  repeatedly  shifted  and  turn- 
ed, and  is  much  exposed  to  fraud  and  damage,  as  well  as  to  po- 
pular violence.  All  these  are  to  be  covered  by  a  profit  of  rare 
occurrence.  Wherefore,  it  is  possible,  that  the  article  may  not 
hold  out  sufficient  temptation  to  the  speculator,  although  this 
would  be  the  most  commendable  kind  of  speculation,  being  framed 
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upon  the  principle  of  buying  from  the  producer  when  he  is  eager 
to  sell,  and  selling  to  the  consumer  when  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
purchase. 

In  default  of  the  individual  providence  of  the  consumer,  and 
of  speculative  accumulation  and  reserve,  neither  of  which  it 
would  seem  can  be  safely  depended  upon,  can  the  public  autho- 
rity, as  representing  the  aggregate  interest,  undertake  the  charge 
of  providing  against  a  scarcity  with  any  prospect  of  success?  I 
am  aware,  that,  in  a  few  very  limited  communities,  blessed  with 
a  very  economical  government,  like  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons, 
public  granaries  for  storing  a  casual  surplus  have  answered  the 
purpose  well  enough.  But  I  should  pronounce  them  impracti- 
cable in  large  and  populous  countries.  The  advance  of  capital 
and  its  accruing  interest  would  afiect  the  government  in  the  same 
manner  as  private  speculators,  and  even  in  a  greater  degree ;  for 
there  are  few  governments,  that  can  borrow  on  such  low  terms 
as  individuals  in  good  credit  The  difficulties  of  managing  a 
commercial  concern  of  buying,  storing,  and  re-selling  to  so  large 
an  extent,  would  be  still  more  insuperable.  Turgot,  in  his  let- 
ten  on  the  commerce  of  grain,  has  clearly  proved,  that,  in  mat- 
ters of  this  kind,  a  government  never  can  expect  to  be  served  at 
a  reasonable  rate;  aJl  its  agents  having  an  interest  in  swelling 
its  expenditure,  and  none  of  them  in  curtailing.  It  would  be  ut- 
terly impossible  to  answer  for  the  tolerable  conduct  of  a  business 
lefl  to  the  discretion  of  agents  without  any  adequate  control, 
whose  actions  are,  for  the  most  part,  governed  by  the  superior 
dignitaries  of  the  state,  who  seldom  have  either  the  knowledge  or 
condescension  requisite  for  such  details.  A  sudden  panic  in  the 
public  authorities  might  prematurely  empty  the  granaries ;  a  po- 
litical measure,  or  a  war  divert  their  contents  to  quite  a  difl^rent 
destination. 

Generally  speaking  it  appears  that  there  is  no  safe  depend- 
ence for  a  reserve  of  supply  against  a  season  of  scarcity,  imless 
the  business  be  confided  to  the  discretionary  management  of 
mercantile  houses  of  the  first  capital,  credit,  and  intelligence, 
willing  to  undertake  the  purchase,  and  the  filling  and  replenish- 
ment of  the  granaries  upon  certain  stipulated  terms,  and  with  the 
prospect  of  such  advantages,  as  may  fairly  recompense  them  for 
all  their  trouble.  The  operation  would  then  be  safe  and  e^ctual, 
for  the  contractors  would  give  security  for  due  perfonpance ;  and 
it  would  also  be  cheaper  executed  in  this  way  than  in  any  other. 
Diflferent  establishments  might  be  contracted  with  for  the  different 
cities  of  note ;  and  these  being  thus  supplied  in  times  of  scarcity 
from  the  stores  in  reserve,  would  no  longer  drain  the  country  of 
the  subsistence  destined  to  the  agricultural  population,  (a) 


(a)  It  is  luigQlAr,  that  af^r  the  very  careful  reviaion,  which  this  section 
has  undergone  in  the  last  edition,  Uiis  paragraph  should  have  been  suffered 
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PuUie  ftorea  and  granaries  are  after  all  but  auxiliary  and  tern- 
pcurary  oqiedients  of  supply.  The  most  abundant  and  advanta- 
geous supply  will  always  be,  that  furnished  by  the  utmost  freedom 
of  commerce,  whose  duties  in  respect  to  grain  consists  chiefly 
in  transporting  the  produce  from  the  fiirm-yard  to  the  prinoi* 
pal  markets*  and  thence  in  smaller  quantities  from  the  markets 
of  the  districts  where  it  is  superabundant  to  those  of  others,  that 
may  be  scantily  supplied ;  or  in  exporting  when  cheap,  and  inpor- 
ting  when  dear. 

Popular  prejudice  and  ignorance  have  universally  regarded 
with  an  evil  eye  those  concemiedin  the  corn-trade;  nor  have 
the  depositories  of  national  authority  been  always  exempt  from 
similar  illiberality.  The  main  charge  against  them  is,  that  they 
buy  up  com  with  the  express  purpose  of  raising  its  price,  or  at 
least  of  T^^kmg  an  unreasonable  advantage  upon  the  purchase  and 
resale,  which  is  in  efliect  so  much  gratuitous  loss  to  the  producer 
and  consumer. 

First,  I  would  ask,  what  is  meant  by  this  charge?  If  it  be 
meant  to  accuse  the  dealers  of  buying  in  plentiful  seasons  when 
com  is  cheap,  and  laying  by  in  reserve  against  seasons  of  scarci- 
ty, we  have  just  seen,  that  this  is  a  most  beneficial  operation, 
and  the  sole  means  of  accommodating  the  suraply  of  so  preca- 
rious an  article  to  the  regularity  <^an  unceasing  demand.  Large 
stores  of  grain  laid  in  at  a  low  price  contri&te  powerfully  to 
place  the  subsistence  of  the.  population  beyond  risk  of  failure, 
and  deserve  not  only  the  protection,  but  the  encouragement  of  the 
public  authorities.  But,  if  it  be  meant  to  charge  the  com-deal- 
era  with  buying  up  o^  a  rising  market  and  on  the  approach  of 
scarcity  and  thereby  enhancing  the  scarcity  Mui  the  price,  al- 
thoogh  1  admit,  that  this  opeEstion  hns  not  the  same  recommen- 
dation of  utility,  and  that  the  consumer  is  saddled  with  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  the  operation  without  any  direct  equivalent  benefit, 
for  in  this  instance  the  deficiency  of  oncb  year  is  not  made  good 
by  the  hoarded  surplus  of  a  preceding  one,  yet  I  can  not  think  it 
has  ever  been  attended  with  any  very  alarming  or  fatal  conse- 
quences.   Cora  is  a  conmiodity  of  most  extended  production; 


to  stand.  Indeed,  one  would  almost  lu^iect  that  oar  author  bad  left  it  rather 
m  compliment  to  tbe  popular  notions  of  his  own  country,  than  finom  personal 
eonviction  of  the  propriet  j  of  the  measure  he  suggests ;  which  is  impugned 
hf  the  whole  context  of  tlie  remaining  part  of  the  section.  The  best  security 
against  fiunine  is,  tbe  total  absence  of  all  official  interference  whatever, 
whether  permanent  or  temporary,  as  the  example  of  Great  Britain  will  testi- 
fy. There  Che  government  has  at  all  times  abstained  fiwn  taking  a  personal 
part  b  the  sop^y  either  of  town  or  country,  and  has  limited  its  mterferenoe 
to  them  ere  export  and  import,  n^eh  have  only  been  cramped  and  im- 
peded by  ito  ilUadvised  operations.  Another  important  groond  of  secority  it, 
the  venetf  of  the  national  food.  Upon  this  our  author  aes  oboerrad.  vU$^ 
tn/fd*    T> 

3d 
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and  its  price  cannot  be  arbhiarily  raised,  without  dinrmiBg  the 
com{)etition  of  an  infinity  of  sellers,  and  without  an  extent  of 
dealing  and  of  agency  scaacely  practicable  to  individuals.  It  la, 
besides  a  most  cumbersome  and  inconveiiient  article  in  comparison 
with  its  price,  and  consequently  most  expensive  and  troublesome 
in  the  carriage  and  warehousing.  A  store  of  any  consideiable 
value  can  not  escape  observation.^  And  its  liability  to  damage 
or  decay  often  makes  sales  compulsory,  and  expose  the  larger 
speculators  to  immense  loss. 

Speculative  monopoly  is,  therefore,  extremely  difficult,  and 
little  to  be  dreaded.  The  kind  of  engrossment  most  {M^judicialy 
as  well  as  most  difficult  of  prevention,  is  that  prhctiised  by  the 
domestic  prudence  of  individuals  in  apprehension  of  a  scamity* 
Some,  from  excess  of  precaution,  lay  by  rather  more  than  they 
want ;  while  formers,  farming  proprietors,  millers  and  bakers,  who 
haMtually  keep  a  stock  on  hand,  take  care  somewhat  to  awell  that 
stock,  in  the  idea  that  they  shall  sell  to  a  profit  whatever  sor- 
plus  there  tnay  be ;  and  the  infinite  number  of  these  petty  acts  of 
engrossment  makes  them  greatly  exceed  in  the  aggregate  all  the 
united  efforts  of  speculation. 

But  what  if  it  should  tum  out  afler  all,  that  even  the  selfish 
and  odious  views  of  such  speculators  are  productive  of  some 
good  ?  When  com  is  cheap,  it  is  consumed  with  less  providence 
and  frugality,  and  used  as  food  for  the  domestic  animals*  Tlie 
distant  prospect  of  scarcity,  or  even  a  slight  rise  of  price,  is  in- 
sufficient to  check  this  improvidence  betimes.  If  the  great  hold- 
ers shut  up  their  stores,  however,  the  consequent  anticipation  of 
a  rise  of  price  immediately  puts  the  puUic  on  their  guard,  and 
awakfinci  the  particular  frugality  and  care  of  the  little  consumers, 
of  whom  the  great  uiuam  of  .coaaumption  is  composed.  Ingenui- 
ty  is  set  at  work  to  find  a  substitute  for  tho  acura^  article  of  food, 
and  not  a  particle  is  wasted.  Thus,  the  avarice  of  one  part  of 
mankind  operates  as  a  •salutary  oheck  upon  the  improvidence  of 
the  rest ;  and,  when  the  stock  withheld  at  length  appears  in  the 
market,  its  quantity  tends  to  lower  the  price  in  favour  of  the  con- 
sumer* 

With  regard  to  the  tribute,  which  the  dealer  is  supposed  to  ex- 
act finom  both  producer  and  consumer,  it  is  a  charge  that  will 
attach  with  equal  justice  upon  every  branch  of  commerce  what- 
soever. There  would  be  some  meaning  in  it,  could  products 
reach  the  hands  of  the  consumer  without  any  advance  of  capi- 
tal, without  warehouses,  trouble,  combination,  or  any  kind  of  dif* 

*  Lamarre^  who  was  a  great  advocate  fiv  tire  interfiirenoe  of  aathorit^  m 
these  matters,  and  was  connnissioned  by  the  gforemment,  in  tli6  tcarcitiea 
of  the  yean  1699— .1709,  to  discover  all  concealed  hoards,  and  bring  to  light 
the  monopolists,  frankly  confesses,  that  he  W8;b  not  able  to  make  seizure  of 
ao  muclr  as  100  quarters  altogether.  JVaiU  de  la  PolUe^  Supplement  au 
lomeU. 
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ficulCy.  But,  80  long  as  difficulties  shaii  exist,  nobody  will  ie 
able  to  surmount  them  so  cheaply,  as  those  who  make  it  their 
special  business.  Legislation  should  take  an  enlarged  view  of 
comoaerce  in  the  aggregate,  small  and  great ;  it  will  find  its 
agents  busied  in  traversing  the  whole  surface  of  the  territory, 
watching  every  fluctuation  of  demand  and  supply,  adjusting  the 
casual  or  local  deficiency  of  price  to  meet  ti^  charges  of  pro- 
duoticm,  and  excess  of  price  above  the  ca^jMicity  of  consumption* 
Is  it  to  the  cultivator,  to  the  coosumer,  or  to  the  public  adminia- 
tration,  that  we  can  safHy  look  for  so  beneficial  and  powerful  an 
agency  ?  Extend,  if  you  please,  the  facility  of  intercourse,  and 
particularly  the  capacities  of  internal  navigation,  which  alone  is 
suited  to  the  transport  of  a  commodity  so  cumbrous  and  bulky 
as  grain ;  vigilantly  watch  over  the  personal  security  of  the  trar 
der ;  and  then  leave  him  to  follow  his  own  track.  Commerce 
can  not  make  good  the  failure  of  the  crop  ^  but  it  can  distribute 
whatever  there  may  be  to  distribute,  in  the  manner  best  suited  td 
the  wants  of  the  community,  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of  pro- 
duction* And  doubtless  it  was  for  this  reason,  that  Smith  pro» 
nounced  the  labour  of  the  com  dealer  to  be  favourable  to  the 
production  of  com,  in  the  next  degree  to  that  of  the  culti^wtor  him> 

The  prevalence  of  erroneous  views  of  the  production  and  com- 
merce of  articles  of  human  subsistence  have  led  to  a  world  of 
mischievous  and  contradictory  laws,  regulations,  and  ordinances* 
IB  all  countries,  suggested  by  the  exigency  6[  the  moment,  and 
nfieD  extorted  by  popular  importunity.  The  dagger  and  odiunt 
thus  heaped  upon  the  dealers  in  grain  have  frequently  thrown  the 
busineas  into  the  hands  ci  inferior  peraons,  qualified  neither  by 
information  nor  ability  fi>r  the  business;  sikI  the  usual  conse- 
quence ha»  IbUewtMl;  namely,  that  the  same  traffic  has  been 
carried  on  in  secret,  at  far  greater  expense  to  the  consumers ; 
the  dealers  to  whom  it  was  abandoned  being  of  course  obliged  to 
pay  themselves  for  aU  the  risk  and  inconvenience  of  the  occupn^ 
ftion. 

Whenever  a  maximum  of  price  has  been  affixed  to  grain,  it  has 
immediately  been  withdrawn  or  concealed.  The  next  step  was,  to 
compel  the  farmers  to  bring  their  grain  to  market,  and  prohibit 
afi  private  sales.  These  violations  <?  property,  with  all  their  usual 
accompaniments  of  inquisitorial  search,  persoiml  violence,  and  in- 
justice, have  never  afibrded  any  considerable  resource  to  the  govern- 
ment employing  them.  In  polity  as  well  as  morality,  the  grand 
secret  is^  not  to  constrain  the  actions,  but  to  awaken  the  inclimu 
tions  of  mankiBd.  Markets  are  not  to  be  supplied  by  the  terror  of 
the  bayonet  or  the  sabre.^ 


*  The  French  miniiter  of  the  interior,  in  hie  report  presented  in  Decem- 
ber, 1817,  Mbnite  that  the  marketi  were  never  so  ill  tuppUed,  as  hnmedi- 
•tdy  tiler  the  decros  of  May  i,  1813,  prohibitiiig  all  Mieeoat  of  open  mar- 
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When  the  national  government  attempts  to  supf^  the  popula- 
tion by  becoming  itself,  a  dealer,  it  is  sure  to  &il  in  satisfying  the 
natioDAl  wants  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  to  extinguish  aii  the 
resources,  that  freedom  of  commerce  would  ofibr;  for  nobody 
else  will  knowingly  embark  in  a  losing  trade,  though  the  govern* 
ment  may. 

During  the  scarcity  prevalent  throughout  many  parts  of 
France,  in  the  year  1775,  the  municipalities  of  Lyons,  and  some 
other  towns  attempted  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  by 
buying  up  com  in  the  country,  and  re-«elling  it  at  a  loss  in  the 
towns.  To  defray  the  expense  of  this  (operation,  they  at  the 
flame  time  obtained  an  increase  of  the  octroi^  or  icXla  upon  goods 
entering  their  gates.  The  scarcity  grew  worse  and  worse,  for  a 
very  obvious  reason;  the  ordinary  dealers  naturally  abandoned 
markets,  where  goods  were  ssld  below  the  cost  price,  and  which 
they  could  not  roaort  to  without  moreover  payiijg  extra  toll  upon 
entry.* 

The  more  necessary  an  article  is,  the  store  dangerous  it  is  to  re«- 
duce  its  price  below  the  natural  level.  An  accidental  deamess 
of  com,  though  doubtless  a  most  unwelcome  occurrence,  is  com« 
monly  brought  about  by  causes  out  of  all  human  power  to  remove.t 
There  is  no  i^sdom  in  heaping  one  calamity  upon  snother,  and  pas- 
■ing  bad  laws  because  there  has  been  a  bad  season. 

Governments  have  met  with  no  better  success  in  the  matter 
of  importation,  than  in  the  conduct  of  intemal  commerce.  The 
enormous  sacrifices  made  by  the  commune  of  Paris  and  the  gene* 
ral  government,  to  provision  the  metropolis  in  the  winter  of 
181^17  with  grain  imported  from  abroad,  did  not  protect  the 
consumer  finom  an  ejwrbitvit  advance  in  the  price  of  bread,  which 

ket  The  oontumen  crowded  thither,  having  no  where  «1m  to  rmorito;  white 
the  fiinnen,  being  obliged  to  iell  below  the  current  price,  pretended  to  have 
nothing  for  ule. 

*  In  aU  egee  and  in  all  places  this  efiect  will  ftUow.  The  Emperor  Jnlian, 
A.  D.  3fi3,  eauMd  to  be  sold  at  Antioch  430,000  mM^tt  of  wheat  unported  from 
Ghalaia  and  Egypt  for  the  purpoee,  at  a  price  lower  than  the  average  of  the 
market;  the  tuppliea  of  private  commerce  were  immediately  ttopped  in  con. 
sequence,  and  the  (amine  was  aggravated.  Vide  Gibbon,  c  34.  The  prinei^ 
pies  of  political  economy  are  eternal  and  immutable ;  bat  one  nation  ia  ac* 
qnainted  with  them  and  another  not. 

The  metropolis  of  the  Roman  empire  was  always  destttnte  atnhn^bno^ 
when  the  government  withheld  the  gratuitoiiB  largesses  of  grain  drawn  from 
a  tribotary  world;  and  these  very  largesses  were  ue  real  cauaeof  the  scsNitj 
ftlt  and  complained  of. 

t  One  of  the  most  freqnent  causes  of  fomine  is,  indeed,  of  human  creatiOD, 
and  that  b  war,  which  both  interrupts  production,  and  wastes  eodating  prodncts. 
This  cause  is,  therefice,  within  human  control ;  but  we  can  hardly  expect  It  to 
be  efibctoaUy  exerted,  mitil  governments  shall  entertain  moreacourateaoCicns 
of  their  own,  as  well  as  of  the  national  interests;  and  nations  be  weened  of 
the  poenUty  of  attachmg  sentiments  of  admiration  and  glory  to  perils  encoim- 
tered  without  necessity  or  reason. 
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was  besides  deficient  both  in  weight  and  quality ;  and  the  supply 
was  found  inadequate  after  aU.*" 

On  the  subject  of  bounties  on  import,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
touch.  The  most  effectual  bounty  is  the  high  price  of  the  arti- 
cle in  the  country,  where  the  scarcity  occurs,  amounting  some- 
times  to  as  much  as  200  or  300  per  cent.  If  this  be  not  sufficient 
to  tempt  the  importer,  I  know  of  no  adequate  inducement  that  the 
government  could  hold  out  to  him* 

Nations  would  be  less  subject  to  famine,  were  they  to  employ 
a  greater  variety  of  aliments.  When  the  whole  population  de- 
pends upon  a  single  product  for  subsistence,  the  misery  of  a  scarci- 
city  is  extreme.  A  deficiency  of  com  in  France  is  as  bad  as  one 
of  rice  in  Hindustan.  When  their  diet  consists  of  many  articles, 
as  butcher's  meat,  poultry,  esculent  roots,  vegetables,  miits,  fish, 
dtc,  according  to  local  circumstances,  the  supply  is  less  precari- 
ous ;  for  these  articles  seldom  fail  all  at  a  time.f 

Scarcity  would  %Iso  be  of  less  frequent  recurrence,  if  more  at- 
tention were  paid  to  the  dissemination  and  perfection  of  the  art 
of  preserving,  at  a  cheap  mte,  such  kinds  of  food,  as  are  ofiered 
in  superabundance  at  particular  seasons  and  frfaces;  fish  for  in- 
stance; their  periodical  excess  might  in  this  way  be  made  to 
serve  for  times  of  scarcity.  A  periect  freedom  of  international 
maritime  intercourse  would  enable  the  inhabitants  of  the  tempe- 
rate latitudes  to  partake  cheaply  of  those  productions,  that  na- 
ture pours  forth  in  such  profusicm  under  a  tropical  sun.:^    I  know^ 

*  It  is  mere  mockery  to  talk  of  the  paternal  care,  aolieitiide,  or  beneficence 
of  ffovemment,  which  are  never  of  any  avail,  either  to  extend  the  powers  of 
ao£ority,  or  to  diminish  the  nifiering  of  the  people.  The  soUcitttde  of  the 
g:ovemment  can  never  be  doubted ;  a  sense  of  intense  personal  interest  will 
always  gmde  it  to  the  conservation  of  social  order,  by  which  it  is  sure  to  be 
the  principal  g;ainer.  And  its  beneficence  can  have  little  merit;  fyr  it  can 
esert  none,  hot  at  the  expense  of  its  subjects. 

tOostom,  the  tyrant  of  weak  minds,  and  of  such,  unfbrtonately,  is  the 
mat  mass  of  mankind,  and  of  the  lower  classes  in  particular,  is  always  a 
mnmdable  opponent  to  the  introductioo  of  a  new  article  of  fbod.  I  have 
observed  in  wme  provinces  of  France,  a  decided  dilate  fbr  the  paste  pre- 
pared in  the  Italian  method,  ahhougb  a  most  nutritious  substance,  and  wdl 
raloilated  lor  keeping  the  flour  sound  and  good.  Probably,  nothing  but  the 
fi'eqiient  recurrence  m  scarcity  during  the  political  agitatKms  of  the  nation 
coaJd  have  extended  the  cultivation  and  consumptioo  of  the  potatoe,  so  as  to 
have  made  it  a  staple  article  of  fbod  in  many  districts.  Tlie  appetite  for  that 
vegetable  would  be  still  more  general,  were  a  fittle  more  attention  bestowed 
upon  preserving  and  ameliorating  the  species,  and  the  practioe  of  raising  it 
fhwi  the  seed  rather  than  the  root  more  strictly  observed. 

X  Omhotdt  tells  OS,  in  his  Asoi  polturta  NmveUs  Etpagne,  c  ix^  that 
an  equal  area  of  land  in  that  country  will  produce  ftstMnat ,  potatoes,  and 
wheat,  in  tiie  feOoinng  proportians  of  weight:— 

BuMBss  106,000 

Potatoes  ...  9,400 

Wheat eOO 

The  pcodoct  of  banaaas  is,  tberefbre,  in  weight,  133  times  that  of  wfaeaC. 
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not  how  far  it  would  be  possible  to  preserve  and  transport  tlie  fruit 
of  the  banana  ,*  but  the  experiment  has  in  a  great  measure  suo 
ceeded  with  re^>ect  to  the  sugar-cane,  which  furnishes,  in  a  thou- 
sand shapes,  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  article  of  diet,  and  is 
produced  so  abundantly  by  all  parts  of  the  world,  lying  within  3^** 
of  latitude,  that,  but  for  our  present  absurd  legislative  provisions, 
it  might  be  had  much  cheaper  than  butcher's  meat.  Bud  for  tho 
same  price  as  many  indigenous  fruits  and  vegetables. *" 

To  return  to  the  corn-trade,  I  must  protest  against  the  indis- 
criminate and  universal  application  of  the  arguments  I  have  ad- 
duced to  show  the  benefits  of  hberty.  Nothing  is  more  danger- 
ous in  practice,  than  an  obstinate,  unbending  adherence  to  system, 
particularly  in  its  application  to  the  wants  and  errors  of  mankind. 
The  wiser  course  is,  to  approximate  invariably  to  the  standard  of 
sound  and  acknowledged  principles,  to  lead  towards  them  by  the 
never-failing  influence  of  gradual  and  insensible  attraction.  It  is 
well  to  fix  beforehand  a  miaximimi  of  price  beyond  which  e:qx>rta- 
tion  of  grain  shall  either  be  prohibited,  ot  subjected  to  heavy 
duties*;  for,  as  smuggling  can  not  be  prevented  entirety,  it  is  bet- 
ter  that  those  who  are  resolved  to  practise  it  should  pay  the  insu- 
rance of  the  risk  to  the  state,  than  to  individuals. 

We  have  hitherto  regarded  the  inflated  price  of  grain  as  the 
only  evil  to  be  apprehended.  But  England,  in  1815,  was  alarm- 
ed by  a  prospect  of  an  opposite  evil';  viz:  that  its  price  woold  be 
reduced  too  low  by  the  influx  of  foreign  grain.  The  production 
of  this  article  is,  Uke  that  of  every  other,  much  more  costly  in 
England  than  in  the  neighbouring  states ;  owing  to  a  variety  of 
causes,  which  it  is  immaterial  here  to  explain ;  amongst  others, 
chiefly  to  the  exhorbitance  of  her  taxation. — Foreign  grain  cottld 
be  sold  in  England  at  two  thirds  of  its  cost  price  to  the  English 
grower.  It,  therefore,  became  a  most  important  question,  whe« 
ther  it  were  better  to  permit  the  firee  importation,  and  thus,  by 
exposing  the  home  producer  to  a  ruinous  competition  with  the 
ftireign  grower,  to  render  him  incapable  of  paying,  his  rent  and 
taxes,  to  divert  him  from  the  cultivation  of  wheat  altogether,  and 

and  44  times  that  of  potatoes.  But  a  large  deduction  must  be  made  ftr  the 
aqueous  particles  of  the  banana. 

A  demuheetare  of  fertile  land  in  Mexico,  by  proper  cultivation  of  the  larger 
species  of  banana,  may  be  made  to  feed  more  than  50  individuals ;  whereas 
the  same  extent  ef  surface  in  Europe,  si^pposin^  it  to  yield  eight-ibld,  wiU 
give  an  annual  product  of  no  more  than  576  Ariit.  of  wheat  flour,  which  is 
not  enouj^h  for  the  sustenance  of  two  persons.  It  is  natural  that  EuropeasM, 
on  their  first  arrival  in  a  tropical  region^  should  be  surnrised  at  tho  very 
limited  extent  of  cultivated  ground,  encircling  the  crowdea  cabins  of  the  jin^ 
tive  population. 

*  The  same  author  informs  us,  that,  in  St  Domingo,  a  superficial  square 
of  3403  toises,  is  reckoned  at  an  average  capable  of  producmgr  10»000  lbs. 
weijght  of  sugar;  and  that  the  total  consumption  of  that  commodity  in  France, 
takmg  it  at  the  fair  average  of  30,000,000  kUg^  might  be  raised  upon  a  super- 
fieud  area  of  sevantqaart  leagues. 
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place  England  in  a  state  of  dependence  for  anbaistence  upon  for- 
eign, perhaps  hostile  nations ;  or,  by  excluding  foreign  grain  from 
her  markets,  to  give  a  monopoly  to  the  borne  producer  at  the  ex- 
pense* of  the  consumer,  thereby  augmenting  the  difficulty  of  sub- 
sistence to  the  kbouring  classes,  and,  by  the  advanced  price  of 
the  necessaries  oi  life,  indirectly  raising  that  of  all  the  manufac- 
tured produce  of  the  country,  and  proportionately  disabling  it  to 
sustain  the  competition  of  other  nations. 

This  great  question  has  given  rise  to  the  most  animated  con- 
test both  of  the  tongue  and  the  pen ;  and  the  obstinate  contention 
of  two  paKiea,  each  6f  which  had  much  of  justice  on  its  side^ 
leaves  the  by-^tanders  to  infer,  that  neither  hisis  chosen  to  notice 
the  grand  cause  of  mischief;  that  is  to  say,  the  necessity  of  sup- 
portmg  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  England  to  universal  influence 
and  dominion,  by  sacrifices  out  of  all  proportion  to  her  territorial 
extent.  At  all  events,  the  great  acuteness  and  intelligence,  dis- 
played by  the  combatants  on  either  side,  have  thrown  new  light 
upon  the  interference  of  authority  in  the  business  of  the  supply 
of  grain,  and  have  tended  to  strengthen  the  conclusion  in  favour 
of  commercial  liberty. 

The  substance  of  the  argument  of  the  prohibitionists  may  be 
reduced  to  this;  that  it  is  expedient  to  encourage  domestic  agri- 
culture, even  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer,  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  starvation  by  external  means ;  which  is  seriously  to  be  appre- 
hended on  two  occasions  in  particular ;  first,  when  the  power  of 
influence  of  a  belligerent  is  able  to  intercept  or  check  the  import, 
which  might  become  necessary ;  secondly,  when  the  com  growing 
countries  themselves  experience  a  scarcity,  and  are  oblig^  to  re- 
tain the  whole  of  their  crops  for  their  own  subsistence** 

It  was  replied  by  the  partisans  of  free-trade,  that,  if  England 
were  to  become  a  regular  and  constant  importer  of  grain,  not  one, 
but  many  foreign  countries  would  grow  into  a  habit  of  supplying 
her :  the  raising  of  com  for  her  market  in  Poland,  Spain,  Barbae 
ry,  and  North  America,  would  be  more  extensively  practised  and 
the  sale  of  their  produce  would  become  equally  indispensable  to 
them,  as  the  purchase  would  be  to  England :  that  even  Buonaparte, 
the  most  bitter  enemy  England  had  ever  encountered,  had  taken 
her  money  for  the  license  to  export  com :  that  crops  never  fail  at 
the  same  time  all  over  the  world :  and  that  an  extensive  conunerce 
in  grain  would  lead  to  the  formation  of  large  stores  and  depots, 
which  will  offer  the  best  possible  security  against  the  recurrence  of 
scarcity;  and  that,  accordingly,  as  they  asserted,  there  are  no 
countries  less  subject  to  that  calamity,  or  even  to  violent  fhictuations 
of  price,  than  those  that  grow  no  com  at  all ;  for  which  they  cited 
the  example  of  Holland,  and  other  nations  similarly  circumstaoced.t 

*  Malthas.    Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Progreu  ^  Reni,    Orounde  of 
an  Opiniony  Slc  on  Foreign  Com, 
i  Kicardo.    E$9ay  on  the  Lifiuence  of  the  Low  Price  of  Com,  &c. 
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However,  it  can  not  be  disputed  that,  even  in  couotriea  )>e8i 
able  to  reckon  on  commercial  supply,  there  are  many  serioua  in- 
conveniences  to  be  apprehended  from  the  ruin  of  internal  tillage. 
Subsistence  is  the  primary  want  of  a  nation,  and  it  is  neither  fru- 
dent  nor  safe  to  become  dependent  upon  distant  supply.  Admit- 
ing  that  laws,  which,  for  the  protection  of  the  agricultural  prohi- 
bit the  import  of  grain  to  the  prejudice  of  the  mann&cturing  in- 
terest, are  both  unjust  and  impolitic,  it  should  be  recollected  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  excessive  taxisition,  loans,  overgrown  establish- 
ments, civil,  military,  or  diplomatic,  are  equally  impolitic  and  un- 
just, and  fcdl  more  heavily  upon  agriculture  than  upon  manu&c- 
ture.  Perhaps  one  abuse  may  make  another  necessary,  to  restore 
the  equilibrium  of  production,  otherwise  industry  wotdd  abandon 
one  branch,  and  take  exclusively  to  another,  to  the  evident  peril 
of  the  existence  of  society. 


CHAPTER  XVni- 


Or  THE  SFFSCT  UPON  NATIONAL  WEALTH,  RE8TTLTINO   FROX  THE 
PRODUCTIVE  EFFORTS   OF  PUBLIC  AUTHORITT. 

There  can  be  no  producti<»i  of  new  value,  consequently  no  in- 
crease of  wealth,  where  the  product  of  a  productive  concern  does 
not  exceed  the  charge  of  production**'  Thus,  whether  govem- 
inent  or  individuals  be  the  adventurers  in  the  losing  concern,  it  is 
equally  ruinous  to  the  nation,  and  there  is  so  much  less  value  in 
the  country. 

It  is  of  no  avail  to  pretend,  that,  although  the  government  be 
a  loser,  its  agents,  the  industrious  people,  or  the  workmen  it  em- 
ploys, have  made  a  profit.  If  the  concern  cannot  support  itself 
and  pay  its  own  way,  the  receipt  must  fall  short  of  the  outlay,  and 
the  difierence  fall  upon  those,  who  supply  the  expenditure  of  the 
state ;  that  is  to  say,  the  tax-payers.t 

The  manu&cture  of  Gfobelin  tapestry,  carried  on  by  the  go- 
vernment of  France,  consumes  a  large  quantity  of  wool,  8uk> 
and  dyeing-drugs;  furthermore,   it  consumes  the  rent  of  the 

*  It  most  not  be  fer«itten,  that  the  consumption  of  the  value  of  the  pro. 
dactive  agencf,  exerted  in  the  course  of  production,  is  quite  u  real  as  that 
of  the  raw  material.*  And  under  this  term,  productive  agency,  I  comprise 
that  of  capital  as  well  as  of  human  beings. 

tThis  D  equally  true,  when  the  goyemment  speculates  with  its  own 
private  or  pecuHar  funds,  as  with  the  produce  of  the  national  lands ;  for 
whatever  is  thus  expended  might  have  gone  towaids  aUeviiting  the  public 
burthensi 
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ground  and  buildings,  as  well  as  the  wages  of  workmen  employed ; 
all  which  should  be  reimbursed  by  the  product,  which  they 
are  very  &r  from  being.  This  establishment,  instead  of  a  source 
of  wealth  to  the  nation  at  large,  for  the  government  is  fully 
aware  of  the  loss  to  itself,  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  source  of  per- 
petual impoverishment.  The  annual  loss  to  the  nation  is  the  whole 
excess  of  the  annual  consumption  of  the  concern,  including  wages, 
which  are  one  item  of  consumption,  above  the  annual  product* 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  at  Sevres, 
and  I  fear  of  all  manufacturing  concerns  carried  on  upon  account 
of  governments. 

We  are  told,  that  this  is  a  necessary  sacrifice ;  that  otherwise 
the  sovereign  would  be  unprovided  with  objects  of  royal  bounty 
and  of  royal  splendour.  This  is  no  place  to  inquire,  how  &r  the 
munificence  of  the  monarch  and  the  splendour  of  his  palaces  con* 
tribute  to  the  good  government  of  the  people.  I  take  for  granted 
that  these  things  are  necessary ;  yet,  admitting  them  to  be  so, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  national  sacrifices,  requisite  to  support 
this  magnificence  and  liberality,  should  be  aggravated  by  the  loss- 
es incurred  by  a  misdirection  of  the  public  means.  A  nation  had 
much  better  buy  outright  what  it  thinks  proper  to  bestow;  it  would 
probably  obtain  for  less  money  an  object  full  as  precious ;  for  indi- 
viduals can  always  undersell  the  government.* 

There  is  a  fiirther  evil  attending  the  productive  efforts  of  the 
government;  they  counteract  the  individual  industry,  not  of 
those  it  deals  with,  for  they  take  good  care  to  be  no  losers,  but 
of  its  competitors  in  production.  The  state  is  too  formidable  a 
rival  in  ugriculture,  manufacture  and  commerce ;  it  has  too  much 
wealth  and  power  at  command,  and  too  little  care  of  its  own  inter- 
est. It  can  submit  to  the  loss  of  selling  below  prime  cost ;  it  can 
consume,  produce,  or  monopolize  in  very  little  time  so  large  a 
quantity  of  products,  as  violently  to  derange  the  relative  prices 
of  commodities :  and  every  violent  fluctuation  of  price  is  calamit- 
ous. The  producer  calculates  upon  the  probable  value  of  his  pro- 
duct when  ready  for  market ;  nothing  discourages  him  so  much, 
as  a  fluctuation  that  defies  all  calculation.  The  loss  he  sufiera  is 
equally  unmerited,  as  the  accidental  jsains  that  may  be  thrown  into 
his  hands.  His  unmerited  gains,  if  any  there  be,  are  so  much 
extra  charge  upon  the  consumer. 

There  are  some  concerns,  I  know,  which  the  government  must 

*  The  nma  may  be  observed  of  commercial  enterpriiee  mdertaken  by 
the  pabUc  aotbority.  Dorinr  the  icarcity  of  1816-17,  the  FVench  govern* 
raent  bought  up  corn  in  foreign  markets ;  the  price  of  com  rose  to  an  exor- 
bitant rate  in  the  home  market,  and  the  goYemment  resold  at  a  werj  high 
r&te,  althoogh  somewhat  below  the  average  of  the  market  Individual 
traders  would  have  found  this  a  verj  profitable  venture;  but  the  government 
was  out  of  pookttt  91  millions  of  ^nct  and  upwards.  Aspport  auRoi  dm 
U  Decisis. 
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of  necessity  keep  in  its  own  hands.  The  building  of  ships  of  war 
can  not  safely  be  left  to  individuab;  nor,  perhaps,  the  manufiictars 
of  gunpowder.  However,  in  France,  cannon,  muskets,  caissons, 
and  tumbrils  are  bought  of  private  makers,  and  seemingly  with 
benefit.  Perhaps  the  same  system  might  be  further  extended. 
A  government  must  act  by  deputy,  by  the  intermediate  agency 
of  a  set  of  people,  whose  interest  is  in  direct  opposition  to  its  own ; 
and  they  will  of  course  attend  to  their  owti  in  preference.  If 
it  be  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  invariably  cheated  in  its  bargains, 
there  is  no  need  to  multiply  the  opportunities  of  fraud,  by  engag- 
ing itself  in  production  and  adventure ;  that  is  to  say,  embarki^ 
in  conceros,  that  must  infinitely  multiply  the  occasions  of  bargain- 
ing with  individuals 

But,  although  the  public  can  scarcely  be  itself  a  successful 
producer ;  it  can  at  any  rate  give  a  powerful  stimulus  to  indivi- 
dual productive  energy,  by  well-planned,  well-conducted,  and 
well-supported  public  works,  particularly  roads,  canals,  and  har* 
hours. 

Facility  of  communication  assists  production,  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  the  machinery,  that  multiplies  manulactured  pro- 
ducts, and  abridges  the  labour  of  production.  It  is  a  means  of 
furnishing  the  same  product  at  less  expense,  which  has  exactly 
the  same  efiect,  as  raising  a  greater  product  with  the  same  ex- 
pense. If  we  take  into  account  the  immense  quantity  of  goods 
conveyed  upon  the  roads  of  a  rich  and  populous  empire,  from 
the  commonest  vegetables  brought  daily  to  market,  up  to  the 
rarest  imported  luxuries  poured  into  its  habours  from  every  part 
of  the  globe,  and  thence  difiused,  by  means  of  land-carriage, 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  territory,  we  shall  readily  perceive  Uie 
inestimable  economy  of  good  roads  in  the  charges  of  production. 
The  saving  in  carriage  amounts  to  the  whole  value  the  article 
has  derivea  gratuitously  from  nature,  if,  without  good  roads,  it 
could  not  be  had  at  all.  Were  it  possible  to  transplant  from  the 
mountain  to  the  plain  the  beautiful  forests  that  flourish  and  rot 
neglected  upon  the  inaccessible  sides  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees, 
the  value  of  these  forests  would  be  an  entirely  new  creation  of 
value  to  mankind,  a  clear  gain  of  revenue  both  to  the  landholder 
and  the  consumer  also. 

Academies,  libraries,  public  schools,  and  museums,  founded 
by  enlightened  governments,  contribute  to  the  creation  of  wealth, 
by  the  further  discovery  of  truth,  and  the  diflusion  of  what  was 
known  before ;  thus  empowering  the  superior  agents  and  direct- 
ors of  production,  to  extend  the  epplication  of  human  science  to 
the  supply  of  human  wants  *  So  likewise  of  travels,  or  voyages 
of  discovery,  undertaken  at  the  public  charge ;  the  consequences 
of  which  have  of  late  years  been  rendered  particularly  brilliant, 

Supra^  Chap.  6. 
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by  the  extraordinary  merit  of  those,  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  such  pursuits. 

It  is  observahle  too,  that  the  sacrifices  made  for  the  enlargement 
of  human  knowledge,  or  merely  for  its  conservation,  should  not  be 
reprobated,  though  directed  to  objects  of  no  immediate  or  apparent 
utility.  The  sciences  have  an  universal  chain  of  connexion.  One 
which  seems  purely  speculative  must  advance  a  step,  before  ano- 
ther of  great  and  obvious  practical  utility  can  be  promoted.  Be- 
sides, it  is  impossible  to  say  what  useful  properties  may  lie  dormant 
in  an  object  of  mere  curiosity*  When  the  Dutchman  Otto  Gue- 
ricke  struck  out  the  first  sparks  of  electricity,  who  would  have 
supposed  they  would  have  enabled  Franklin  to  dii-ect  the  lightning, 
and  divert  it  from  our  edifices,  an  exploit  apparently  so  far  beyond 
the  powers  of  man? 

But  of  all  the  means,  by  which  a  government  can  stimulate 
production,  there  is  none  so  powerful  as  the  perfect  security  of 
person  and  property,  especially  from  the  aggressions  of  arbi- 
trary power.*  This  security  is  of  itself  a  source  of  public  pros- 
perity, that  more  than  counteracts  all  the  restrictions  hitherto 
invented  for  checking  its  progress.  Restrictions  compress  the 
elasticity  of  production :  but  want  of  security  destroys  it  alto- 
gether, (a)  To  convince  ourselves  of  this  fact,  it  is  sufficient 
to  compare  the  nations  of  western  Europe  with  those  subject  to 
the  Ottoman  power.  Look  at  most  parts  of  Africa,  Arabia,  Per- 
sia, and  Asia  lienor,  once  so  thickly  strown  with  flourishing 
cities,  whereof,  as  Montesquieu  remarks,  no  trace  now  remains 
but  in  the  pages  of  Strabo.  The  inhabitants  are  pillaged  alike 
by  bandits  and  pachas;  wealth  and  population  have  vanished; 
and  the  thinly  scattered  remnant  are  miserable  objects  of  want 

*  Smith  in  his  recapitulation  of  the  real  causei  of  the  prosperity  of  Great 
Britain,  placee  at  the  head  of  the  list,  *•  That  equal  and  impartial  adminiitra* 
tkm  of  joatioe,  which  rendera  the  rights  of  the  meanest  British  subject  res- 
pectable to  the  greateel'f  and  which,  bj  securmg  to  ererv  man  the  firoits  of 
nis  own  industry,  g:ives  the  ^atest  and  most  efiectual  encouragement  to 
every  sort  of  tndustxy.*  Wealth  of  Natunu,  b.  ir.  c.  7.  Poivre,  who  was  a 
great  traveller,  tells  us,  that  he  never  saw  a  country  really  prosperous,  which 
did  not  enjoy  the  freedom  of  industry,  as  well  as  security  of  person  and  pro> 
party. 


• 

(a)  This  security  is  in  ftct  the  main  duty  of  all  gorernment.  Were  it  not 
ftr  the  imperfections  of  human  nature^ — ^the  propensity  of  mankind  to  rice, 
■oeiety  might  eiist  without  government,  for  no  man  would  injure  another* — 
It  is  to  protect  one  affainst  the  vioea  of  another,  that  the  Ibrms  and  institutions 
of  society  are  established  or  supported ;  thus  arming  hidiridual  right  with 
the  aggregate  of  soetal  strength.  But  the  same  moral  imperfections,  wl^ich 
drive  mankind  into  the  bonds  of  society,  undermine  and  vitiate  its  institutions. 
The  rvj  engine  erected  to  protect,  b  directed  to  the  injury  and  spdiation 
of  individuals,  and  becooies  occasionally  more  dangerous  than  individual 
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and  wretchedness.  Survey  Europe  on  the  other  hand ;  and  thoogfa 
she  is  still  far  short  of  the  prosperity  she  might  attain,  most  of  her 
kingdoms  are  in  a  thriving  condition,  in  spite  of  taxes  and  re- 
strictions innumerahle ;  for  the  simple  reason,  that  persons  and 
property  are  there  pretty  generally  safe  from  violence  and  arbitrary 
exaction. 

There  is  one  expedient  by  which  a  government  may  give  its 
subjects  a  momentary  accession  of  wealth,  that  I  have  hitherto 
omitted  to  mention.  I  mean  the  robbery  from  another  nation 
of  aH  its  moveable  property,  and  bringing  home  the  spoil,  or  the 
imposition  of  enormous  tributes  upon  its  growing  produce.  This 
was  the  mode  practised  by  the  Romans  in  the  later  periods  of  the 
republic,  and  under  the  earUest  emperors*  This  is  an  expedient 
of  the  same  nature,  as  the  acquirement  of  wealth  by  individual 
acts  of  illegal  violence  or  fraud.  There  is  no  actual  production, 
but  a  mere  appropriati(m  of  the  products  of  others.  I  mention 
this  method  of  acquiring  wealth,  once  for  all,  without  meaning 
to  recommend  it  as  either  safe  or  honourable.  Had  the  Romans 
followed  the  contrary  system  with  equal  perseverance,  had  they 
studied  to  spread  civilization  among'  their  savage  neighbours,  and 
to  establish  a  friendly  intercourse  that  might  have  engendered  reci- 
procal wants,  the  Roman  power  would  brobably  have  existed  to 
this  day. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


or  coLoiass  axd  thbib  fboducts. 

CoLOKzis  are  settlements  formed  in  distant  countries  by  an  elder 
nation,  called  the  mother  country.  When  the  latter  wishes  to 
enlarge  its  intercourse  with  a  country,  already  populous  and  civil* 
iased,  whose  territory  it  has,  therefore,  no  hopes  of  getting  into  its 
own  possession,  it  commonly  contents  itself  with  the  establishment 
of  a  ftu^tory  or  mercantile  residence,  where  its  fectors  may  trade, 
in  conformity  with  the  local  regulations ;  as  the  Europeans  have 
done  in  China  and  Japan.  When  colonies  shake  off  their  depend- 
ence upon  the  mother  country,  they  become  substantive  and  inde* 
pendent  states. 

It  is  common  for  nations  to  colonize,  when  their  population 
becomes  crowded  in  its  ancient  territorial  limits ;  and  when  par- 
ticular classes  of  society  are  exposed  to  the  persecution  of  the 
rest.  These  appear  to  have  been  the  only  motives  for  coloni- 
zation among  the  ancients ;  the  modems  mive  been  actuated  by 
other  views.    The  vast  improvements  in  navigation  have  open- 
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•d  new  ehaniiels  to  thoir  enterprise,  and  discovered  countriee 
before  UDknown;  they  have  found  their  way  to  another  hemis* 
pherei  and  to  the  most  inhospitable  climates,  not  with  the  inten- 
tion of  there  fixing  themsdlves  and  their  posterity,  but  to  obtain 
valuable  articles  of  commerce,  and  return  to  their  native  coun- 
tries, enriched  with  the  fruits  <^  a  forced,  but  yet  very  extensive 
production* 

It  is  worth  while  to  note  this  difference  of  motive,  which  has 
made  so  marked  a  diflferenoe  in  the  consequences  of  the  two  sys- 
tems of  colonization.  I  am  strongly  tempted  to  call  one  the  colo- 
nial system  of  the  ancients,  and  the  other,  the  cdonial  system  of 
the  Qiodems ;  although  there  have  been  many  colonies  in  modem 
times  established  on  the  ancient  plan,  of  which  those  of  North 
America  are  the  most  distinguished,  (a) 

The  production  of  colonies,  formed  upon  the  ancient  system,  is 
inconsiderable  at  the  commencement;  but  increases  with  great 
rapidity.  The  colcmists  choose  for  their  country  of  adoption  a 
spot,  where  the  soil  is  fertile,  the  climate  genial,  or  the  position 
•dvaniageous  for  commercial  purposes.  'Hie  land  is  generally 
quite  fresh,  whether  it  have  been  the  scene  of  a  dense  population 
long  since  extinguished,  or  merely  the  range  of  roving  tribes,  too 
amaJl  in  number  and  strength  to  exhaust  the  productive  qualities 
of  the  soil. 

Families  transplanted  from  a  riviliawl  to  an  entirely  new 
country,  carry  with  them  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  productive  industry:  they 
carry  likewise  habits  of  industry,  calculated  to  set  these  elements 
in  activity,  as  well  as  the  habit  of  subordination,  so  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  social  order;  they  commonly  take  with  thedi 
aome  little  capital  also,  not  in  money,  but  in  tools  and  stock  of 
difierent  kinds:  moreover,  they  have  no  landlord  to  share  the 
produce  of  a  virgin  soil,  fhr  exceeding  in  extent  what  they  are 
able  to  bring  into  cultivaticm  for  years  to  come.  To  these  causei^ 
of  rapid  prosperity,  should,  perhaps,  be  superadded  the  chief  cause 
of  all,  the  natural  desire  df  mankind  to  better  their  condition,  and 
to  reiider  as  comfortable  as  possible  the  mode  of  hfe  they  have 
adopted. 

The  rapid  increase  of  products  in  colonies,  founded  upon  this 
plan  wottki  have  been  still  more  striking,  if  the  cokmists  had  car^ 


(«)  The  dktiiiction  of  the  two  lyiteim  is  more  imaginary  thm  real  Moit 
of  the  early  eitabUahmenti  of  the  Ettropeans  in  the  Weet  were  made  with 
the  new  of  abadnte  migrration.  The  French  at  St  DomiofOi  the  Enf liah 
at  Barbadoea,  the  Spaniarda  almoat  muTersally,  settled  without  the  intention 
ef  returning  home.  The  introdactioo  of  negro  labour  was  an  afier-thoughL 
flkvery  waa  an  established  practioe  in  all  the  ancient  world;  and  colonies  ei» 
ther  fluda  prise  of  the  indigenea,  or  imported  alavea  ftom  abroad,  as  soon  as 
they  were  rich  enough  to  bay  them.    T. 
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ried  with  them  a  larger  capital ;  but,  aa  ire  have  already  observ- 
ed, it  is  not  the  families  &voured  by  fortune  that  emigrate ;  those 
who  have  the  comimand  of  a  sufficienycapital  to  procure  a  com- 
fortable existence  in  their  native  country,  the  scene  of  their  hal- 
cyon days  of  infimcy,  will  rarely  be  tempted  to  renounce  habits, 
friends,  and  relations,  to  embark  in  what  must  always  be  attend- 
ed with  hazard,  and  encounter  the  inseparable  hardships  of  a  pri- 
mitive establishment.  This  accounts  for  the  scarcity  of  capital 
in  newly-settled  colonies ;  and  is  one  reason  why  it  beieun  so  high 
a  rate  of  interest  there. 

In  point  of  fact,  capital  is  of  much  more  rapid  accumulation  in 
new  colonies,  than  in  countries  long  civihzed.  It  would  seem  as 
if  the  colonists,  in  abandoning  their  native  country,  leave  behind 
them  part  of  their  vicious  propensities;  they  certainly  carry  with 
them  little  of  that  fondness  for  show,  that  costs  so  dear  in  Eu- 
rope, and  brings  so  poor  a  return.  No  qualities,  but  those  of 
utili^,  are  in  estimation  in  the  country  they  are  going  to ;  and 
consumption  is  limited  to  objects  of  ratioiud  desire,  which  is 
sooner  satisfied  than  artificial  wants.  The  towns  are  few  and 
small;  the  life  of  agriculturists,  which  they  must  necessarily 
adopt,  is  of  all  others  the  most  economical ;  finally,  their  indus- 
try is  proportionately  more  productive,  and  requires  a  smaller  ca- 
pital to  work  upon. 

The  character  of  the  colimial  government  usually  accords  with 
that  of  individuals;  it  is  active  in  the  execution  of  its  duties,  spa- 
ring of  expense,  and  careful  to  avoid  quarrels;  thus  there  are  few 
taxes,  sometimes  none  at  all ;  and,  since  the  government  takes  lit- 
tle or  nothing  from  the  revenues  of  the  subject,  his  ability  to  mul* 
tiply  his  savings,  and  consequently  to  enlarge  his  productive  capi- 
ta, is  very  great.  With  very  little  capital  to  begin  upon,  the  an- 
nual produce  of  the  colony. very  soon  exceeds  its  consumption. 
Hence,  the  ast(mishii|gly  rapid  progress  in  its  wealth,  and  popula- 
tion ;  for  human  labour  becomes  dear  in  proportion  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  capital ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  maxim,  that  population 
alwa3rs  increases  according  to  the  demand.* 

With  these  daki^  there  is  no  difficulty  in  explaining  the  causes 
of  the  rapid  advance  of  such  colonies.  Among  the  ancients  we 
find,  that  Ephesus  and  Miletus  in  Asia  Minor,  Tarentum  and  Cro- 
tona  in  Italy,  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum  in  Sioily,  very  soon  sur- 
passed the  parent  cities  in  wealth  and  consequence.  The  English 
colonies  in  North  America,  which  bear  the  closest  resemblance  of 
any  in  our  times  to  those  of  ancient  Greece,  present  a  picture  of 
prosperity  less  striking  perhaps,  but  quite  as  deserving  of  notice, 
and  still  in  the  attitude  of  advance. 

It  is  the  invariable  practice  of  colonies  founded  upon  this  plan, 
and  without  any  thoughts  of  returning  home,  to  provide  them- 

•  rtdeinfird,  under  the  head  of  PopuJatioD,  Book  11,  e.  11. 
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selves  an  independent  government;  and  even  where  the  mo- 
ther-country reserves  the  right  of  legislation,  that  right  will 
sooner  or  later  be  dissolved  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes, 
and  matters  be  brought  to  that  footing,  on  which  justice  and  re- 
gard to  its  real  interest  should  have  prompted  her  to  put  them 
originally. 

But,  to  proceed  to  the  colonies  formed  upon  the  colonial  system 
of  the  moderns ;  the  founders  of  them  were  for  the  most  part  ad- 
venturers, whose  object  was,  not  to  settle  in  an  adopted  country, 
but  rapidly  to  amass  a  fortune,  and  return  to  enjoy  it  in  their  for- 
mer homes.* 

The  early  adventurers  of  this  stamp  found  ample  gratification 
of  their  extravagant  rapacity,  first  in  the  cluster  of  the  Antilles, 
in  Mexico  and  I^ru,  and  subsequently  in  Brazil  and  in  the  East* 
em  Indies.  AQer  exhausting  the  resources  previously  accumu- 
lated by  the  aborigines,  they  were  compelled  to  direct  their  in- 
dustry towards  discovering  the  mines  of  these  new  countries,  and 
to  turn  to  account  the  no  less  valuable  produce  of  their  agricul- 
ture. Successive  swarms  of  new  colonists  poured  in  fi:om  time 
to  time,  animated  for  the  most  part  with  some  hope  of  return, 
with  the  desire,  not  of  living  in  afiluence  upon  the  land  they  cul- 
tivated, and  leaving  behind  them  a  contented  posterity  and  a 
spotless  name,  but  of  making  inordinate  gain  to  be  afterwards 
enjoyed  elsewhere:  this  motive  led  them  to  adopt  a  system  of 
compulsory  cultivation,  of  which  qegro  slavery  was  the  principal 
instrument. 

But  let  me  ask,  in  what  manner  does  slavery  operate  upon  pro- 
duction? Is  the  labour  of  the  slave  less  costly,  than  that  of  the 
firee  labourer?  This  is  an  important  inquiry,  originating  in  the 
influence  of  the  modem  system  of  colonization  upon  the  multipli- 
cation of  wealth. 

Stewart,  Turgot,  and  Smith,  all  agree  in  thinking,  that  the  la- 
bour of  the  slave  is  dearer  and  less  productive  than  that  of  the 
freeman. — ^Their  arguments  amount  to  this:  a  man,  that  neither 
works  nor  consumes  on  his  own  account,  works  as  little  and  con- 
sumes as  much  as  he  can:  he  has  no  interest  in  the  exertion  of 
that  degree  of  care  and  intelligence,  which  alone  can  ensure  suc- 
cess: his  life  is  shortened  by  excessive  labour,  and  his  master  must 
replace  it  at  great  expense :  besides,  the  free  workman  looks  after 
his  own  support ;  but  that  of  the  slave  must  be  attended  to  by  the 
master ;  and,  it  is  impossible  for  the  master  to  do  it  so  economi- 
cally as  the  fiee  workman,  the  labour  of  the  slave  must  cost  him 
dearer.f 

*  There  have  been  manv  ezoeptknu  in  North  America  and  eliewhere. 
Hie  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  New  World  were  of  an  ambign. 
one  character.  Some  of  the  ookmurta  contemplated  a  retnm :  others  went  to 
establish  themselves  and  their  posterity;  but  toe  whole  plan  of  them  has  beoi 
■nbverted,  smoe  the  oommenoement  or  the  stmgg^Ie  fbr  emancipation. 

t  Stewart  (Sir  Jas.)  Mitqmry  into  th€  Prin.  of  Fel.  Bemt.  book  il  c  607. 
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This  position  has  been  controverted  by  the  following  calcula- 
tion : — ^Tbe  annual  expense  of  a  negro  in  the  West  Indies,  upon 
the  plantations  most  humanely  administered,  does  not  exceed 
800/r* :  add  the  interest  of  his  prime  cost,  say  at  ten  per  cent., 
ibr  it  is  a  life  interest ;  the  average  price  of  a  negro  is  about 
2000  /r.,  so  that,  allowing  200  fr.  for  the  annual  interest,  the 
whole  expense  of  a  negro  to  his  owner  is  but  500  fr,  per  an- 
num, (a)  a  sum  doubtless  much  inferior  to  the  charge  of  free  la- 
bour in  that  part  of  the  world.  An  ordinary  free  labourer  may 
earn  there  5,  6,  7  fr.  per  day,  or  even  more.  Taking  the  me- 
dium of  6/r.,  and  reckoning  but  300  working  days  in  the  year, 
the  annual  wages  will  amount  to  1800 /r.  instead  of  500.* 

Common  sense  will  tell  us,  that  the  consumption  of  a  slave 
must  be  less  than  that  of  a  free  workman.  The  master  cares 
not  if  his  slave  enjoy  life,  provided  he  do  but  live;  a  pair  of 
trowsers  and  a  jacket  are  the  whole  wardrobe  of  the  negro:  his 
lodging  a  bare  hut,  and  his  food  the  manioc  root,  to  which  kind 
masters  now  and  then  add  a  little  dried  fish.  A  population  of 
free  workmen,  taken  one  with  another,  has  women,  children, 
and  invalids  to  support:  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  friendship, 
love,  and  gratitude,  all  contribute  to  multiply  consumption; 
Whereas,  the  slave  owner  is  often  relieved  by  the  eflects  of  fa- 
tigue from  the  maintenance  of  the  veteran:  the  tender  age  and 
sex  enjoy  little  exemption  from  labour ;  and  even  the  soft  impulse 
of  sexual  attraction  is  subject  to  the  avaricious  calculations  of  the 
master. 

What  is  the  motive  which  operates  in  every  man's  breast  to 
counteract  the  impulse  towards  the  gratification  of  his  wants  and 
appetites?  Doubtless,  the  providential  care  of  the  future.  Hu- 
man wants  and  appetites  have  a  tendency  to  extend, — frugal- 
ity to  reduce  consumption ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  these 
opposite  motives,  working  in  the  mind  of  the  same  individual, 
help  to  counteract  each  other.    But,  where  there  is  master  and 


Tnrgot    ReJUetUms  ttir  la  Formation  et  la  DUtrUnOien  ieo  Rkhu9e$^  ^  S3. 
SmiUL     Wealth  of  Naiiono,  book  L  c.  a  book  ui.  c  2. 

*  It  ihookl  be  observed  here,  that  the  free  labourers,  who  are  so  mach 
better  paid,  are  oommonly  enga^  in  occupations,  which,  though  lees  labori- 
ous, require  a  greater  deeree  of  intelligence  and  personal  skill  Tailors  and 
watchmakers  are  generuly  free  men.  And  the  mere  existence  of  slavery  of 
itself  enhances  the  price  of  free  field  labour,  by  driving  all  competition  out  of 
the  market 


(a)  In  this  calculation  no  account  has  been  taken  of  the  housing  of  the  ne- 
gro, the  tools  and  implements  supplied  to  him,  or  the  clothing  flvnished  by 
Sie  master ;  neither  does  our  author  seem  to  make  any  allowance  for  the  pio- 
bable  inciease  of  agricultural  production,  which  free  negro  labour  might 
aflbrd.  Free  European  labour  would  doubtless  be  hi  more  expensive,  were 
it  practicable.  The  interest  of  money  is  also  estimated  far  too  low,  and  the 
inant  and  the  aged  mu«t  be  provided  for  by  4he  master.    T. 
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slave,  the  balance  must  needs  incline  to  the  side  of  frugality ; 
the  wants  and  appetites  operate  upon  the  weaker  party,  and  the 
motive  of  frugality  upon  the  stranger.  It  is  a  well  known  fact, 
that  th/b  net  produce  of  an  estate  in  St.  Domingo  cleared  off  the 
whole  purchase-money  in  six  ycai-s ;  whereas  in  Europe  the  net 
produce  seldom  exceeds  the  1-25  or  1-30  of  the  purchase  money, 
and  sometimes  falls  far  short  even  of  that.  Smith  himself  else- 
where tells  us  that  the  planters  of  the  English  islands  admit  that 
the  rum  and  molasses  will  defray  the  whole  expenses  of  a  sugar 
plantation,  leaving  the  total  produce  of  sugar  as  net  proceeds; 
which,  as  he  justly  observes,  is  much  the  same  as  if  our  farmers 
were  to  pay  their  rent  and  expenses  with  the  straw  only,  and  to 
make  a  clear  profit  of  all  the  grain.  Now  I  ask,  how  many  pro- 
ducts  are  there,  that  exceed  the  expenses  of  production  in  the 
same  degree?  (a) 

Indeed,  this  very  exhorbitance  of  profit  shows,  that  the  indus- 
txy  of  the  master  ib  paid  out  of  all  proportion  with  that  of  the 
slave.  To  the  consumer  it  makes  no  di^rence.  One  of  the 
productive  classes  benefits  by  the  depression  of  the  rest;  and 
that  would  be  ail,  were  it. not  that  the  vicious  system  of  produc* 
tioo,  resulting  from  this  derangement,  opposes  the  introduction 
of  a  better  plan  of  industry.  The  slave  and  the  master  are  both 
degraded  beings,  incapable  of  apfH'oximating  to  the  perfection  of 
industry,  and  by  their  contagion,  degrading  the  industry  of  the 
free  man,  who  has  no  slaves  at  his  command.  For .  labour  can 
never  be  honourable,  or  even  respectable,  where  it  is  executed 
by  an  inferior  cast.  The  forced  and  uunatural  superiority  of  the 
master  over  the  slave  is  exhibited  in  the  afiectation  of  lordly  in« 
dolence  and  inactivity :  and  the  faculties  of  mind  are  debased  in 
equal  degree  ,*  the  place  of  intelligence  is  usurped  by  violence  and 
brutality. 

I  have  been  told  by  travellers  of  veracity  and  observation,  that 
they  consider  all  progress  in  the  arts  in  Brazil  and  other  settle- 
ments of  America  as  utterly  hopeless,  while  slavery  shall  cpntinue 
to  be  tolerated.  Those  states  of  the  North  American  Union, 
which  have  proscribed  slavery,  are  making  the  largest  strides  to- 
wards national  prosperity.  The  inhabitants  of  the  slave  states  of 
Georgia  and  Carolina  raise  the  best  cotton  in  the  world,  but  can 
not  work  it  up.  During  the  last  war  with  England,  they  were 
obliged  to  send  it  overland  to  New  York  to  be  spun  into  yarn* 


(a)  What  reference  can  this  inequality  haye  to  the  relative  poeition  of 
the  proprietor  and  the  ditierent  productiTe  a^nta  one  to  another  1  It  ia  a 
Biere  question  of  diflforence  of  interest  of  capital  Capital  in  the  West  In^ 
dies  brings  a  return  Tcry  different,  in  its  ratio  to  rent  or  the  profit  of  land, 
ftoffl  what  it  yields  in  Elurope.  Land,  the  source  of  production,  sells  cheapo 
because  of  the  greater  unhealthiness  of  cUmate,  insecurity  of  tenure,  ahnnd- 


aQoe,  4m.  dtc    T. 
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Tho  Mine  cotUm  is  sent  back  at  a  vast  expense  to  be  consumed  at 
the  place  of  its  original  growth  in  a  manufactured  state*  (a)  This 
is  a  just  retribution  for  the  toleration  of  a  pi*actice,  by  which  one 
part  of  mankind  is  made  to  labour,  and  subjected  to  the  severest 
privation,  for  the  benefit  of  another.  .  Policy  is  in  this  point  in 
accordance  with  humanity.  (6)       ' 

It  remains  yet  to  b^  explained,  what  are  the  consequences  of 
the  commercial  intercourse  Between  the  colony  and  the  mother 
country,  in  regard  to  production;  always  taking  it  for  granted, 
that  the  colony  continuiBs  in  a  state  of  dependence,  foi*  the  moment 
it  shakes  off  the  yoke,  it  has  nothing  colonial  but  its  origfin,  and 
stands  in  relation  to  the  mother-country,  on  exactly*  the  same  foot- 
ing as  any  other  nation  on  the  gJobe. 

The  parent-state,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  produce  of  its  own 
soil  and  industry  the  market  of  colonial  consumption,  generally 
prohibits'the  colonist  from  purchasing  European  commodities  from 
any  one  else,  which  enables  her  own  merchants  to  sell  their  goods 
in  the  cc^ony  for  somewhat  more  than  they  are  currently  worth. 
This  is  a  benefit  conferred  on  the  subjects  of  the  parent^state  at 
the  expense  of  the  colonists,  who  are  likewise  its  subjects*  Consi* 
Bering  the  mother-country  and  the  colony,  to  be  integml  parts  of  one 
and  the  same  state,  the  profit  and  loss  balance  each  other;  and 
this  restriction  is  nugatory,  except  inasmuch  as  it  entails  the 
charge  of  an  establishment  of  custom  or  excise-excess ;  and  thus 
increases  the  national  expenditure. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  colonists  are  obliged  to  buy  of 
tiie  mother-country,  they  are,  on  the  other,  compelled  to  sell  their 
colonial  produce  exclusively  to  its  merchants,  who  thus  obtain 
an  exti^  advanta^  without  any  creation  of  value,  at  the  ex- 
pense, likewise,  of  the  colonists,  by  the  enjoyment  of  an  exclu- 
sive privilege,  and  of  exemption  from  competition.  Here,  t00|  the 
profit  and  loss  destroy  each'  other  nationally,  but  not  individually ; 
what  a  merchant  of  Havre  or  Bordeaux  gains  in  this  way  is 
substantial  profit;  but  it  is  taken  from  the  pockets  of  one  or 


(a)  So  it  is  now  ftojn  Hindustan,  where  labour  is  G^e  and  most  abtmdant 
Cotton  will  flow  towards  machinery,  which  has  become  too  poworfhl  ftr  tBe 
oompetitlon  of  human  labour,  eren  where  it  is  the  cheapest  That  is,  thsrs* 
fore,  not  tlie  effect  of  the  toleration  of  slavery  in  those  states.    T. 

(&)  Therefore  our  author  has  come  to  this  correct  conclusion,  his  reasoning 
is  neither  logical  or  satisfactory ;  indeed,  the  whole  of  this  important  subject 
is  dismissed  with  a  precipitation  little  suited  to  its  importance.  There  are 
two  motives  of  human  industry,  the  hope  of  enjoyment,  and  the  lear  of  nf 
ftrihg.  The  slave  is  actuated  principally  by  the  latter,  the  free  wnt  by  the 
fiwmer.  Neither  of  these  motives  shouU  have  been  thus  cursoruy  adverted 
to,  in  the  anal;^sis  of  actual  production,  but  have  been  fairly  set  forth  in  the 
outset,  immediately  afler  the  detail  of  the  sdurces  of  production :  faeinjr  both 
of  them  the  sCimuti,  which  give  activity  to  thoso  souroes*  Af^r  afl  that 
our  author  and  others  have  done,  much  yet  remains  fbr  the  orfanbation  of 
the  icisnoe.    T. 
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more  subjects  of  the  same  state,  iHio  had  equal  right  to  have 
their  interests  attended  to.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  colonists 
are  indemnified  in  another  way ;  viz.  either  by  the  miseries  of  the 
slave  population,  as  we  have  already  explained ;  or  by  the  priva- 
tions of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mother-dountry,  as  I  am  about  to 
show- 
So  completely  is  the  whole  system  built  upon  compulsion,  restric- 
tion, and  monopoly,  that  these  very  domestic  consumers  are  com- 
pelled to  buy  what  colonial  articles  of  consumption  they  require 
exclusively  from  the  national  colonies ;  every  other  colony,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  being  denied  the  liberty  of  importing  colo. 
4ual*  produce,  or  subjected  to  the  payment  of  a  heavy  fine,  m  the 
shape  of  an  import  duty. 

It  would  seem,  that  the  home-oonsuroer  should  at  any  rate  derive 
an  obvious  benefit,  in  the  price  of  colonial  produce,  firom  his  exch>- 
sive  right  of  purchasing  of  the  colonists.  But  even  this  unjust  pre- 
ference is  denied  him ;  ibr,  as  soon  as  the  produce  arrives  in  Eu- 
rope, the  home-merchant  is  allowed  to  re-export  and  sell  it  where 
he  chooses,  and  particularly  to  those  nations,  that  have  no  coloniee 
of  their  own*;  so  that  after  all  the  planter  is  deprived  of  the  oom- 
petitipn  of  buyers,  although  the  home-consumer  is  made  to  sufibr 
Its  full  efiect  ^ 

AU  these  losses  fidl  chiefly' upon  the  class  of  home-consumers^ 
a  class  of  all  others  the  most  important  in  point  of  number,  and 
.deserving  of  attenticm  on  account  of  the  wide  difiusion  of  the 
evils  of  any  vicious  system  affecting  it,  as  well  as  the  functions 
it^  performs  in  every  part  of  the  social  machine,  and  the  taxes  it 
contributes  to  die  public  purse,  wherein  consists  the  power  of 
the  govemmentL  They  may  be  divided  into  two  parts;  whereof 
the  one  is  absorbed  in  the  superfluous  charges  of  raising  the  co- 
lonial produce,  which  might  be  got  cheaper  elsewhere  rf  this  is 
a  dead  loss  to  the  consumer,  without  gain  to  any  body.  The 
other  part,  which  is  also  paid  by  the  'consumer,  goes  to  make 
the  fortunes  of  West-Indian  planters  and  merchants.    The  wealth 

*  Or  equinoctial ;  th«  term  is  applied  to  the  ordinary  producta  of  eqninoo- 
tihl  latitudes. 

t  Pof'vre,  a  writer  of  ^eat  information  and  probity,  aaturea,  us,  that  whits 
sugar  of  the  best  quality  is  sold  in  Cochin  China,  at  the  rate  of  3  pUutrm 
or  16 /r.  of  our  money  per  quintal  of  the  country,  which  is  equal  to  150  Uvr, 
woidt  de  maiT,  little  more  than  2  sects  per  Uvr.;  and  that  more  than  80  mll- 
lioiis  of  Itor.  are  thence  exported  annually  to  China  at  that  rate.  Adding 
900  per  cent  Ibr  the  charges  and  profits  of  trade,  which  is  a  most  liberal 
allowaBce,  the  sugar  of  Coch^  China  might,  under  a  free  trade,  be  sold  in 
France  at  from  6  to  9  mmt  per  Uvr. 

The  English  already  deriTe  from  Asia  a  considerable  quantity  both  of 
sugar  and  indigo,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  those  of  the  West  Indies.  And, 
doubdess,  if  the  Europeans  wore  to  plant  independfnt  and  industrious  colo- 
nies along  the  northern  coast  of  Afhca,  the  culture  of  equinoctial  prodneli 
there  would  rapidly  gain  groimd,  and  supply  Europe  in  griitar  abondaiusa  at 
A  still  cheaper  rale. 
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thus  acquired  i9  the  produce  of  a  real  tax  upon  the  peoploi  al- 
though,  being  centered  in  few  hands,  it  is  apt  to  dazzle  the  eyes, 
and  be  mistaken  for  wealth  of  colonial  iuid  commercial  acquisition. 
And  it  is  for  the  protecticm  of  this  imaginary,  advantage,  that  al- 
most all  the  wars  of  the  16th  century  have  -been  undertaken,  and 
that  the  European  states  have  thought  themselves  obliged  to 
keep  up,  at  a  vast  expense^  civil  and  judicial,  as  well  as  marine 
and  military,  establishments,  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  the 
iplobe.* 

When  Poivre  was  appointed  governor  of  th^  Isle  of  France,  the 
colony  had  not  been  planted  more  than  50  years ;  yet  he  calcula^ 
ted  it  to  have  then  cost  France  no  less  than  60  millions  of  ^r. ;  to 
be  a  source  of  regular  and  large  out-going ;  and  to  bring  her  no 
return  of  any  kind  whatsoeverwf  It  is  true,  that  the  money  spent 
on  the  defence  of  that  settlement  had  the  further  object  of  up- 
holding our  other  possessions  in  the  East  Indies;  but,  when  we 
find  that  these  latter  were  still  more  expeosive  both  to  the  govern* 
ment  and  to  the  proprietors  of  the  two  companies,  old  ai^  new« 
it  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  all  we  gained  by  keeping  the  Mauri- 
tius at  this  enormous  expense  was,  the  opportunity  of  a  further 
waste  in  Bengal  and  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel. 

The  same  observations  will  apply,  to  such  of  bur  possessions  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  as  were  of  no  importance,  but  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view.  Should  it  be  pretended,  that  these  stations 
are  kept  up  at  a  great  sacrifice,  not  with  the  object  of  gain,  but  to 
extend  and  affirm  the  power  6f  the  mother-country,  it  might  yet 
be  asked,  why  maintain  them  at  such  a  loss,  since  this  power  haa 
no  other  object  but  the  preservation  of  the  colonies,  which  turn 
out  to  be  themselves  a  losing  concern  t:^ 

That  England  has  benefitted  immensely  by  the  loss. of  her 
North  American  colonies,  is  a  &ct  no  one  has  attempted  to 
deny.§    Yet  she  spent  the  incredible  sum  of  1,600,000,000 /r«, 

*  Arthur  Young,  in  1789,  estimated  the  finnual  charge  entailed  on  Franoe, 
by  the  possession  of  St  Domingo,  at  48  millions  of  francs.  He  has  gone  into 
detail  to  prove,  that,  if  the  sums  spent  on  her  colonies  for  25  yean  only  had 
been  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  any  one  of  her  own  provinces,  she  would 
have  acquired  an  annual  additional  of  120nuUions  of /ronct,  net  revenue, 
consisting  of  actual  products,  without  loss  to  any  body.  Vide  his  Journey  m 
France* 

t  CBuvree  de  Poivre,  p.  209.  In  this  estimate  he  takes  no  accoimt  of  tfas 
eharge  of  the  military  and  marine  establishment  of  France  herself,  of  which 
a  part  should  be  set  down  to  the  colony.  ^ 

t  Vide  the  works  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  vol.  ii.  p.  50,  for  the  opinion  of  that 
celebrated  man,  who  hdil  so  much  experience  imthese  matters.  I  find  it  stated 
hi  the  Tratele  of  Lord  Valcntia,  that  the  Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope,  in  1802,  cost 
England  an  access  of  from  six  to  seven  millions  qT  franco  per  ahnum  ahove 
its  own  revenue. 

§  **  Bristol  was  one  %f  the  chief  entrepoto  of  North  American  commerce. 
Her  principal  merchants  and  inhabitants  joined  in  a  most  ener^tlc  repre- 
lentation  to  parliament,  that  their  city  would  be  infallibly  rumed,  by  the 
uknowledgment  of  American  Independence ;  adding,  that  their  port  would 
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in  attemptiiig  ta  retain  possession ;  a  monstrous  error  in  pdicy 
indeed ;  for  she  might  have  enjoyed  the  same  benefits,  that  is  to 
aay,  h^ve  emancipated  her  colonics,  without  expending  a  six-pence ; 
besides  saving  a  profusion  of  gallant  blood,  and  gaining  credit  for 
generosity,  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  of  posterity.*   * 

The  blunders  committed  by  the  ministers  of  George  III., 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  first  American  war,  in  which, 
indeed,  they  trere  unhappily  abetted,  by  the  corruption  of  the  par« 
liament  and  the  pride  of  the  nation,  were  imitated  by  Napoleon, 
in  his  attempt  to  reduce  the  revolted  negroes  of  St.  Domingo. 
Nothing  but  its  distance  and  maritime  position  prevented  that 
acheme*  from  proving  equally  disastrous  with  the  war  of  Spain. 
Yety  comparatively,  the  independence  of  that  fine  island  might 
have  been  made  equally  productive  of  commercial  benefit  to 
Fiance,  as  that  of  America  had  been  to  England.f    It  is  high 

be  M  deserted,  ^s  not  to  be  worth  the  charge  of  keeping  up.  Notwithitand- 
ing  their  representations,  peace  became  a  matter  of  necessi^,  and  the  dread- 
ed separation  was  consented  to.  Ten  years  had  scarcely  elapsed  afler  this 
event,  when  the  same  worthy  persons  'petitioned  the  parliament,  fi)r  leave 
to  enlarge  and  deepen  the  port,  which,  instead  of  being  deserted,  as  they 
bad  apprehended,  was  incapable  of  receiving  the  influx  of  additional  ship- 
piflg,  that  tbe  oonunerce  of  independent  America  had  given  birth  to.**  Di 
JtetU,  Lettres  Chinoiies, 

*  These  remarks  are  not  altogether  applicable  to  the  British  dependen- 
cies in  the  Elast;  because'  there  the  nation  is  rather  a  conqueror  than  a  co- 
lonist, having  the  domination  over  thirty>two  millions  of  inhabitants,  and 
tbe.  absolute  disposal  of  the  revenue  levied  upon  them.  Bat  the  clear  na* 
tional  profit  derived  from,  the  acquisition,  is  by  no  means  so  considorablct 
as  may  be  generally  supposed;  for  the  charges  of  administration  and  pro- 
tection must  be  deducted.  Colquhoun,  in  his  TrentUe  on  the  Wealth,  Pew- 
sr,  mnd  RemuretB  of  the  BritUh  Empire,  which  gives  an  exaggerated  picture 
of  them,  states  the  total  revenue  of  the  sovereign  company,  at  18,051,4782. 
■terliner  and  its  expenditure  at  16,984,271/.;  leaving  a  surplus  of 
1,067,207/.  (fl) 

In  all  probability,  were  India  in  a  state  of  national  independence,  the 
eommerce  between  her  and  Great  Britain  weuld  increase  so  much,  as  to 
produce  to  the  latter  an  additional  revenue,  larger  than  the  amount  of  that 
surplus,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increase  of  individual  profits. 

t  When  I  speak  of  the  advantage  of  American  emancipation  to  Great  Bri- 
tain herself,  I  mean  commercial,  not  political  advantage.  I  know  very  well, 
that  the  latter  is  doomed  to  iall,  and  that  by  the  instrumentality  of  her  re- 
volted o&nring.  But  this  catastrophe  will  not  have  originated  in  the  struf  . 
gle  for  ookmiJ  independence:  but  in  the  insubstantial  and  perishable  basis 
of  British,  and  in  the  solidity  and  progressive  character  of  American  great- 


(e)  The  position  of  the  British  power  in  India,  has  been  every  way  im- 
pioved  by  the  late  operations;  for  an  account  of  which,  and  jof  the  present 
finandal  resources  of  the  company,  vide  Narative  of  the  late  Operofions,  by 
H.  T.  Prinsep.  It  is  bv  no  means  clear,  that  the  independence  of  India 
would,  at  present,  produce  the  advantages  anticipated  b^  our  author;  fbr 
tiiose  tdvantagee  would  depend  upon  its  better  administration,  to  which  the 
aatiTes  are  at  preesnt  hardly  competent    T. 
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time  to  drop  our  absurd  lamentatipos  lor  the  loss  of  our  eoloniee, 
considered  as  a  source  of  natiooal.  prosperity.  For,*iii  the  first 
place,  France*  now  enjoys  a  greater  degree  of  proeperity,  than 
while  she  retained  her  colonies ;  witness  the  increase  of  her  popu^ 
lation.  Before  the  revolution,  her  revenues  could  maintain  but 
twenty-five  millions  of  people :  they  now  support  thirty  nuUionSy 
(1619.)  In  the  second  place,  the  first  principles  of  poHticai  eco- 
nomy will  teach  us,  that  the  loss  of  colonies  by  no  means  implies 
a  loss  of  the  trade  with  them.-  Whei^with  did  France  before  buy 
the  colonial  products  ?  with  her  own  domestic  prodttots  to  be  sure. 
Has  she  not  since  continued  to  buy  them  in  the  same  way^  though 
sometimes  of  a  neutral,  or  even  an  enemy  ?  .    . 

.  I  admit,  that  the  ignorance  and  vices  of  her  rulers  for  the  time 
being  have  made  her  pay  for  those  products  much  dearer,  than 
she  need  have  done ;  but  now  that  she  buys  them  at  the  natuml 
price,  (exclusive  of  course,  of  the  import  duties,)  and  pays  for 
them  as  before  with  her  domestic  products,  in  what  *  way  is  she 
a  loser  t  Political  convulsions,  have  given  a  new  direction  to 
commerce ;  the  import  of  sugar  and  coffee  is  no  longer  confined 
to  Nantes  and  Boideaux ;  and  those  cities  have  su^red  in  con- 
sequence. But,  as  France  now  consumes  at  least  as  much  .of 
those  articles. as  she  ever  did«  ail,  that  has  not  come-  by  the  way 
of  Nantes  or  Bordeaux,  nuist  needs  have  found  its  way  in  some 

ness,  (a)  National  power,  restxag  apon  dominion  by  land  or  sea,  can  never 
be  permanent;  because  it  arrayi  agfamst  itself  the  interests  and  passions  6f 
mankind:  and  it  is  utterly  impossible,  that  any  nation  should  henceforward 
enjoy  external  sway,  so  extensive,  or  so  longlived  as  that  of  the  Romast; 
knowledge  is  too  fv  advanced ;  the  means  of  resistance  too  well  ondentood, 
snd  mutual  intercourse  too  -general  and  too  6*66. 


(a)Our  author  seems  here  and  elsewhere,  to  dwell  with  soms  aatisftfetipn 
4in  the  prospect  of  the  political  degradation  of  Great  Britain.  But  he  for* 
gets,  tliat  the  same  productive  power,  which  has  raised  her  to  prB-onuDeBee» 
may  still  uphold  her,  if  properly  directed.  The  sources  of  her  greataess  are 
natural  means,  operated  upon  by  her  domestic  industry  t  her  external  sway  k 
rather  the  index  Qf  the  existence  and  amount,  than  the  essence  of  her  superi- 
ority. Neither  is  the  basis  of  American  greatness  quite  so  substantial  aa  be 
■eems  to  imagine.  In  short,  eveiy  nation  has  in  itself  the  seeds  of  wealth 
and  improvement,  as  well  as  of  decay  and  impoverishment  Britain  hae  in* 
duatry,  intelligence,  and  capita^ :  her  bane  is  heavy  debt  and,  taxation,  aggra- 
vated by  a  poor-law  system.  America  has  industry  and  territorial  extent; 
but  she  has  negro  slavery,  a  more  formidable  source  of  mischief  than  any  one 
of  Britain's  scourges.  The  southern  states,  which  are  now  cultivated  by  ne* 
groes,  will  one  day  probably  be  the  scene  of  negro  dominion,  and  k  thorn  in 
the  side  of  the  ^iant  republic.  The  sources  of  national  proeperity  or  deeay, 
may  be  checked  or  Emulated,  re-opened  or  destroyed  by  human  agencv*  Our 
Autnor  reckons  with  tbo  much  confidence  upon  the  perpetuation  of  minulerial 
loUy  and  corruption ;  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  both  the  experience  of  the  past, 
and  the  observation  of  the  present,  fhlly  wprant  him  in  ao  doin|^  Bwt  the 
progreea  of  intelligence  in  the  nation,  may  enfbrcethe  tardy  acquieeoeaes  of 
Authority.    T. 
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othejr  channel.  France  can  not  have  bought  m  any  other  way, 
than  BB  of  old,  with  the  products  ^f  her  own  land,  capital,  and  In* 
dustry,  for,  excepCiAg  robbery  and  piracy,  one  nation  has  no  other 
means  of  buying  of  another.  Iiideed,  France  might  have  benefit- 
ed, largely  by  the  trade,  which  has  supplanted  her  own  colonial 
commerce,  had  not  old  prejudices  and  erroneous  notions  constantly 
opposed  the  natural  current  of  human  afiairs. 

Perhaps  it  may*  be  argued,  that  the  colonies  furnish  commodi- 
ties, which  are  no  where-  else  to  be  had.  The  nation,  therefore, 
that  should  have  no  share  of  territories  so*  highly  favoured  by 
nature,  Would  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  nekton,  that  should  first  get 
possession ;  for  th^  'monopoly  of  purchasing  the  colonial  produce 
would  enable  her  to  exact  h^r  own  price  from  her  less  fortunate 
neighbour*  Now  it  is  proved  beyond  all  doubt,  that  what-  we 
erroneously  call  colonial  produce,  grows  every  where  within  the 
tropics,  where  the  soil  is  adapted  to  its  cultivation.  The  spices 
of  the  Moluccas  are  found  to  answer  at  Cayenne,  and  probably 
by  this  time  in  many  other  'places ;  and  no  monopoly  was  ever 
more  complete,  than  the  trade  of  the  Dutch  in  that  commodity. 
They  had  sole  possession  of  the  only  spice  islands,  and  allowed 
noboby  else  to  approach  them.  Has  Europe  been  in  any  want 
of  spices,  or  has  she  bought  thein  for  their  weight  in  gold?  Have 
we  any  reason  to  regret  the  not  having  devoted  two  hundred  years 
of  war,  fought  a  score  of  naval  battles,  and  sacrificed  some  hun- 
dreds of  millions,  and  the  lives  of  half  a  million  qf  our  fellow 
creatures,  for  the  paltry  object  of  getting,  our  pepper  and  cloves 
cheaper  by  some  two  or  three  8ou3  a  pound?  And  this  example, 
it  is  worth  while  to  observe,  is  'the  most  fkvourable  one  for  the 
Colonial  system,  that  could  possibly  be  selected.  One  can  hardly 
imagine  the  possibility  of  monopolizing  sugar,  a  staple  product 
of  most  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  so  completely  as  the 
Dutch  did' the  spice  trader  yet  has  this  very  trade  been  snatched 
firom  the  avaricious  grasp  of  the  monopolist  nation,  almost  with- 
out firing  a  shot. 

f  The  ancients,  by  their  system  of  colonization,  made  themselves 
friends  all  over  the  known  worid ;  the  modems  have  sought  to 
make  subjects,  and  therefore  have  made  enemies.  Governors, 
deputed  by  the  mother-country,  feel  not  the  slightest  interest  m 
the  diffusion  of  happiness  an4  real  wealth  amongst  a  people,  with 
whom  they  do  not  propose  to  spend  their  lives,  to  sink  into  pri- 
vacy and  retirement,  or  to  conciliate  popularity.  They  know 
their  consideration  in  the  mother-countjry  will  depend  upon  the 
fortune  they  return  with,  not  upon  their  behaviour  in  office.  Add 
to  this  the  large  discretionary  powery  that  must  unavoidably  be 
vested  in  the  deputed  rulers  of  distant  possessions,  and  there  wiU 
be  every  ingredient  towards  the  composition  of  a  truly  detestable 
government* 

It  is  to  be  fefluisd,  that  men  in  power,  like  the  rest  of  mankind, 
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are  too  little  disposed  to  moderation,  top  slow  in  their  intellectual 
pr<)gress,  emtmrrassed  as  it  is  at  eveky  step  ,bj  the  unceasing 
maqcBuvres  of  innumerable  retainers,  civil,  military,  financial,  and 
commercial ;  all -impelled,  by  tntei^ested  motives,  to  present  things 
in  false  colours,  and  involve  the  simplest  questions  in  obscitrity^, 
to  allow  any  reasonable  hope  of  accelerating  the  downfiill  of  a  sys* 
tem,  which  for  th^  last  three  or  four  hundred  years  must  hav6 
.wonderfully  abridged  the  inestimable  benefits,  that  mankind  at 
large,  in  all  the  five  great  divisions  of  the  globe,*  have,  oi*  ought 
to  have  derived  from  the  rapid  progress  of  discovery,  and  the 
prodigious  impulse  givoi^  to  human  industry  since  the  commence^ 
ment  of  the  .sixteenth  century.  The  silent  Ibdvances  of  intelli* 
gence,  and  the  irresistible  tide  of  human  aflldrs  will  alone  efifecl 
its  subversion. 


CHAFER  XX. 


OF    TEXPQRABT    AND    PEKXAIVE19T    EMlOSATIOST  GOXTSIDSSXD   IN 

REFES£NOB  TO  VATKXS^AL  WEALTH. 

f 

When  a  traveller  arrives  in  France,  and  there  spends  10,000 
fr.y  it  must  not  be  su]9posed  that  the  whole  sum  is  cle*ar  profit  to 
France.  The  traveller  expends*  it  in  exchange  for  the  values  he 
consumes:  the  efiect  is  just  the  sanle,  as  if  he  had  remained 
abroad  and  sent  to  France  for  what  he  wanted,  instead  pf  coming 
and  consuming  it  here; -and  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  interna* 
tional  commerce,  in  which'  the  profit  made  is  not  the  whole  or 
principal  value  received,  but  a  larger  or  smaller  per  centage  upon 
that  principal,  according  to  the  circumstances.    . 

The  matter  has  not  hitherto  been  viewed  in  this  light.  In  the 
firm  conviction  of  this  maxim,  that  metal-money  was  the  only 
item  of  real  wealth,  people  imagined,  that,  if  a  foreigner  came 
amongst  them  with  10,000  yV.  in  his  pocket,  it  was. so  much 
clear  profit  to  the  natioa ;  as  if  the  tailor  that  clothes  him,,  the 
jeweller  that  fiimishes  him  with  trinkets,  the  victualler  that  feeds 
•  him,  gave  him  no  values  in  exchange  for  his  specie,  but  made  a 
profit  equal  t6  the  total*  of  their  respective  charges.  All  that  the 
nation  gains  is  the  profit  upon  its  dealings  with  him,  and  upon 
what  he  purchases:  and  this  is  by  no  means  contemptible,  for 

*  The  Vast  continent  of  New  Holland,  with  ita  anrroaading  islaada,  ii  now 
eenerally  considered  by  g^eographeta  as  a  distinct  portion  of  the  gbbe,  under 
we  denomination  of  Anstralia  or  Austrasia,  which  has  been  given  to  it  on 
accoont  of  its  position  ezelosively  within  the  aouthern  hemisphere. 
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every  extension  of  commerce  is  a  proportionate  advantage;*  but 
it  is  well  to  know  its  real  amount,  that  we  may  not  be  betrayed 
into  the  folly  of-  purchasing  it  too  dearly.  An  eminent  writer 
upon  commercial  topics,  tells  us,  that  theatrical  exhibitions  can 
not  be  too  grand,  too  splendid,  or  too  numerous;  for  that  they  are 
a  kind  of  traffic  wherein  France  receives  all  and  pays  nothing; 
a  proposition  which  is  the  very  revese  of  truth ;  for  France  pays, 
that  is  to  say,  loses,  the  whole  expense  of  the  exhibition,  which 
18  productive  of  nothing  but  barren  amusement,  and  leaves 
no  value  whatever  to  replace  what  has  been  consumed  on  it. 
Fetes  of  this  description  may  be  very  pleasant  things  as  affi>rding 
amusement,  but  must  make  a  ridiculous  figure  as  a  speculation 
of  profit  and  loss.  What  would  people  thuk  of  a  tradesman, 
that  was  to  give  a  ball  in  his  shop,  hire  performers,  and  hand  re- 
freshments about,  with  a  view  to  benefit  in  his  business  ?  Be- 
sides it  may  be  reasonably  doubted,  whether  a  fete  or  exhibition 
of  the  most  splendid  kind,  does  in  reality  occasion  any  consider- 
able influx  of  foreigners.  Such  an  influx  would  be  much  more 
powerfully  attracted  by  commerce,  or  by  rich  fragments  of  anti- 
quity, or  by  master-pieces  of  art  nowhere  else  to  be  seen,  or  by 
superiority  of  climate,  or  by  the  properties  of  medicinal  waters, 
or,  moet  of  all,  by  the  desire  of  visiting  the  scenes  of  memorable 
events,  and  of  learning  a  language  of  extensive  acceptation.  I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  enjoyment  of  a  few 
empty  pleasures  of  vanity  has  never  attracted  much  company 
firom  any  great  distance.  People  may  go  a  few  leagues  to  a  ball 
or  entertainment,  but  will  seldom  make  a  journey  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  is  extremely  improbable,  that  the  vast  number  of  Ger- 
mans, English,  and  Italians,  who  visit  the  capital  of  France  in 
time  of  peace,  are  actuated  solely  by  the  desire  of  seeing  the 
French  opera  at  Paris.  That  city  has  fortunately  many  wor- 
thier objects  of  general  curiosity.  In  Spain,  the  bull-fights  are 
considered  very  curious  and  attractive ;  yet  I  cannot  think  many 
Frenchmen  have  gone  all  the  way  to  Madrid  to  witness  that  di- 
version. Foreigners,  that  have  already  come  into  the  country 
on  other  accounts,  are  indeed,  frequent  spectators  of  such  exhibi- 
tions ;  but  it  was  not  solely  with  this  object  that  they  first  set  out 
upon  their  journey,  (a) 

*  A  ftrango  oonntry  has  lonie  ad^Bntages  otrer  the  traveller,  and  ita  deal- 
ing with  him  may  be  oonaidered  as  lucrative ;  for  his  iffnoranoe  of  the  Ian. 
guage  and  of  prtoes,  and  often  a  epice  of  Tanity,  make  mm  pay  for  meet  of 
the  objeeti  of  his  oonamnption  above  the  current  rate.  Besides,  the  public 
sights  and  ezbibttions,  which  he  there  pays  fi>r  seeing,  are  expenses  alrea- 
dv  hicorred  by  the  nation,  which  he  nowise  aggravates  by  his  presence. 
Bat  these  advantages,  though  real  and  positive,  are  very  limited  in  amount, 
and  must  not  be  ovcr-raied. 


(a)  This  has  become  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  England,  whose  on- 
prod active  capiulliu   and  proprietors   have    absdutely   overwhelmed   the 

20 
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The  vaunted  fetes  of  Louis  XIV.  had  a  still  more  mischievous 
tendency.  The  sums  spent  upon  them  were  not  supplied  by  fo- 
reigners, but  by  French  provincial  visitors,  who  oflen  spent  in  a 
week,  as  much  as  would  have  maintained  their  &milies  at  home  for 
a  year.  So  that  France  was  two  ways  a  loser ;  first,  of  the  sums 
expended  by  the  monarch,  which  had  been  levied  on  the  subjects  at 
large  ;  secondly,  of  all  that  was  spent  by  individuals.  The  sum 
total  of  the  consumption  was  thrown  away,  that  a  few  tradesmen 
of  the  metropolis  might  make  their  profits  upon  it ;  which  they 
would  equally  have  done,  had  their  industry  and  capital  taken  a 
more  beneficial  direction. 

A  stranger,  that  comes  into  a  country  to  settle  there,  .and 
brings  his  fortune  along  with  him,  is  a  substantial  acquisition  to 
the  nation.  There  is  in  this  case  an  accession  of  two  sources 
of  wealth,  industry  and  capital :  an  accession  of  full  as  much 
value,  as  the  acquirement  of  a  proportionate  extension  of  terri- 
tory;  to  say  nothing  of  what  is  gained  in  a  moral  estimate,  if  the 
emigrant  bring  with  him  private  virtue  and  attachment  to  the 
place  of  his  adoption.  "  When  Frederick  WilHam  came  into  the 
regency ,''  says  the  royal  historian  of  the  house  of  Brandenburgh, 
'*  there  was  in  the  countiy  no  manufacture  of  hats,  of  stockings, 


society  of  France  and  a  great  part  of  Italy,  where  they  cotuome  an  im- 
menae  revenue,  derived  from  Britain  by  the  export  of  her  manuiactures 
without  any  return.  Thus  their  native  country  is,  pn  tatAo^  a  producer 
without  being  a  consumer ; — ^The  scene  of  exertion  but  not  of  enjoyment. — 
This  circumstance,  although  nowise  prejudicial  to  her  productive  powers 
is  extremely  so  to  the  comrort  and  enjoyment  and  content  of  her  popula- 
tion; ibr  there  are  few  enjoyments  so  personal  and  seltish,  as  not  to  b^  dif- 
fused in  some  degree  or  other  at  the  moment  and  place  of  consumption. — 
Besides,  the  presence  of  the  proprietor  is  always  a  benefit,  especially  in 
Great  Britain,  where  so  many  public  duties  are  gratuitously  performed^ — 
Ireland  suffers  in  a  worse  degree ;  her  gentry  are  attracted  by  England  as 
well  as  the  continent;  and  the  consequences  hare  long  been  matter  of  re. 
gret  and  complaint.  Though  it  might  be  impolitic  to  check  tlie  efflux  by 
authoritative  measures,  it  should  at  least  not  be  directly  encouraged  and 
stimulated,  as  it  really  is,  by  the  financial  system,  which  the  English  mi- 
nistry so  obstinately  persevere  in.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  taxation  is 
thrown  immediately  upon  consumption;  whilst  the  permanent  sources  of 
production  and  the  clear  rent  thev  yield  to  the  idle  proprietor  are  lefl  un- 
toQchedd — ^The  proprietor  has,  therefore,  an  obvious  interest  in  effecting 
his  consumption  where  it  is  least  burthened  with  taxation ;  that  is  to  say, 
any  where  but  in  England.  His  property  is' protected  gratuitously,  and  the 
charge  of  its  protection  defrayed  by  the  productive  classes,  wlio  thus  are 
compelled  to  pay  for  the  security  of  other  people*s  property  as  weU  as  their 
own,  and  are  themselves  unable  to  imitate  their  unprcxiuctive  countrymen, 
by  nmning  awav  from  domestic  taxation.  A  more  unjust  and  discourag- 
ing system  could  not  have  been  devised.  Its  evils  are  daily  increasing, 
and  threaten  the  most  serious  diminution  of  the  national  resouroes^ — But 
the  ministers  neither  see  the  mischief  themselves,  nor  will  listen  to  tho 
warnings  of  others.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  have  an  interest  in  perpetual* 
ing  an  exemption,  by  which  they  benefit  personally.    T. 
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of  serge,  or  woollen  stuff  of  any  kind.  All  these  commodities 
were  derived  from  French  industry.  The  French  emigrants  in- 
troduced amongst  us  the  making  of  broadcloths,  baizes  and  light- 
er woollens,  of  caps,  of  stockings  wove  in  the  frame,  of  hats,  of 
beaver  and  felt,  as  well  as  dyeing  in  all  its  branches.  Some 
refugees  of  that  nation  established  themselves  in  trade,  and  retail- 
ed Uie  products  of  their  industrious  countrymen.  Berlin  soon 
could  boaA  of  its  goldsmiths,  jewellers,  watch-makers,  and  car- 
vers ;  those  of  the  emigrants,  that  settled  in  the  low  country,  in- 
troduced the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and  of  garden  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, and  by  their  exertions  converted  the  sandy  tract  in  the 
environs  into  capital  kitchen-garden  grounds." 

This  emigration  of  industry,  capital,  and  local  attachment,  ia 
no  less  a  dead  and  total  loss  to  the  country  thus  abandoned,  than 
it  IB  a  clear  gain  to  the  country  affording  an  asylum.  It  was 
justly  observed  by  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  upon  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  that  Louis  XIV.  had  used  his  right 
hand  to  cut  off  his  left. 

Nor  can  the  calamity  be  prevented  by  any  measures  of  legal 
coercion.  A  fellow-citizen  can  not  be  forcibly  retained,  unless 
he  be  absolutely  incarcerated;  still  less  can  he  be  prevented 
from  exporting  his  moveable  property,  if  he  be  so  inclined.  For, 
putting  out  of  the  question  the  channel  of  contraband,  which  can 
never  be  closed  altogether,  he  may  convert  his  efi&cts  into  goods, 
whose  export  is  tolerated  or  even  encouraged,  and  consign,  or 
cause  them  to  be  consigned,  to  some  correspondent  abroad.  This 
export  is  a  real  outgoing  of  value ;  but  how  is  it  possible  for 
government  to  ascertain,  that  it  is  intended  to  be  followed  by  no 
return  ?* 

The  best  mode  of  retaining  and  attracting  mankind  is,  to  treat 
them  with  justice  and  benevolence ;  to  protect  every  one  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  he  regards  with  the  highest  reverence ;  to 
allow  the  free  disposition  of  person  and  property,  the  liberty  of 
continuing  or  changing  his  residence,  of  speaking,  reading,  and 
writing  in  perfect  security,  (a) 

*  In  1790,  when  the  new  authoritiefl  of  France  indemnified  the  holders 
of  suppressed  offices  in  paper-money,  these  discarded  functionaries  for  the 
most  part  converted  their  OBngnata  into  specie,  or  other  commodities  of 
equal  value,  which  they  took  or  sent  out  of  the  country.  The  consequent 
national  loss  to  France  was  nearly  as  great,  as  if  they  had  received  their 
indemnities  in  cash;  for  its  paper  representative  had  not  then  suffered  any 
material  depreciation.  Even  when  Uie  individual  remains  himself  in  the 
country,  he  can  not  he  prevented  firom  transferring  his  fbrtune  thence,  if  he 
be  determined  on  so  doing. 


(a)  England  enjoys  all  these  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  country  in  Eii- 
rope;  yet  tliey  are  all  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  neverity  and  ini- 
quity of  taxation,  as  appears  by  the  large  efHux  of  oil  classes  not  retainini 
by  local  tics.    Taxation  under  a  fi  c>c  government  may  pro\'e  equally  harass. 
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Having  thus  investigated  the  means  of  production,  and  pointed 
out  the  circumstances,  that  render  their  agency  more  or  less  pro- 
lific, it  would  be  endless,  as  well  as  foreign  to  my  subject,  to 
attempt  a  general  review  of  all  the  various  products,  that  com- 
pose the  wealth  of  mankind:  such  a  task  would  furnish  materiak 
for  many  distinct  treatises.  But  there  is  one  amongst  these  pro- 
ducts, the  uses  and  nature  of  which  are  very  impeifectly  known, 
although  the  knowledge  of  them  would  throw  much  light  upon 
the  matter  now  under  discussion :  for  which  reason  I  have  deter- 
mined, before  the  conclusion  of  this  part  of  my  work,  to  give  a 
separate  consideration  to  the  product  money ^  which  acts  so  promi- 
nent a  part  in  the  business  of  producti(»i,  in  the  character  of  the 
principal  agent  of  exchange  aiid  transfer. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

OF  TRB   JXATVRE  AND    U8X8   OF  MOlOeT. 


SECTION  I. 

Crtneral  Remarks. 

Iv  a  society  ever  so  little  advanced  in  civilization,  no  single 
individual  produces  all  that  is  necessary  to  satisfy  his  own  wants ; 
and  it  is  rarely  that  an  individual,  by  his  i^ingle  exertion,  creates 
even  any  single  product ;  but  even  if  he  does,  his  wants  are  not 
limited  to  that  single  article ;  they  are  numerous  and  various, 
and  he  must,  therefore,  procure  dl  other  objects  of  his  personal 
consumption,  by  exchanging  the  overplus  of  the  single  product 
he  himself  creates  beyond  his  own  wants,  for  such  other  products 
as  he  stands  in  need  of.  And,  by  the  way,  it  is  observable,  that, 
since  individual  producers,  in  every  line,  keep  for  their  own  use 
but  a  very  small  part  of  their  own  products ;  the  gardener,  of  the 
vegetables  he  raises,  the  baker,  of  the  bread  he  bakes,  the  shoe- 


ing with  the  qypression  of  a  despotic  one.  Bat  it  may  be  doubted,  whether 
Englishmen  would  in  such  numbers  ezchuigre  the  tyranny  of  taxation  lor 
the  inferior  liberty  of  foreign  society,  were  they  not  actuslly  more  ftvoored 
abroad,  and  allowed  a  greater  license,  than  even  the  native  population.  At 
all  events,  the  English  government  has  the  power  of  turning  the  tide  and 
brining  back  the  majority  of  the  Aigitives,  by  changing  the  fbrm  of  its 
taxation,  and  transferring  its  pressure  from  floating  to  fixed  proper^, 
Vftiifii  can  not  emigrate;  in  short  by  relieving  consumption,  and  taxing 
the  dear  revenue  of  the  appropriated  sources  of  production.  Ftde  ^^f^ 
note  (a)  p.  1^0.    T. 
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maker,  of  the  shoes  he  makes,  and  so  of  all  others:  the  great 
bulk,  nay  almost  the  whole  of  the  products  of  every  coimnunity, 
arrive  at  consumption  by  the  medium  of  exchange. 

This  is  the  reason,  why  it  has  been  erroneously  concluded, 
that  exchange  and  transfer  are  the  basis  and  origin  of  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth,  and  of  commerce  in  particular ;  whereas  they 
are  only  secondary  and  accessary  circumstances;  inasmuch  as, 
were  each  family  to  raise  the  whole  of  the  objects  of  its  own 
consumption,  as  we  see  practised  in  some  instances  in  the  back 
settlements  of  the  United  States,  society  ihight  continue  to  exist, 
without  a  single  act  of  exchange  or  transfer.  I  make  this  remaric, 
merely  with  a  view  to  correctness  of  first  principles,  without  any 
design  to  detract  from  the  importance  of  exchange  and  transfer  to 
the  progressive  advance  of  production;  indeed,  I  set  out  with  the 
position,  that  they  are  indispensable  in  an  advanced  stage  of  civili- 
sation. 

Admitting,  then,  the  necessity  of  interchange,  let  us  pause  a 
moment,  and  consider,  what  infinite  confusion  and  difficulty  must 
arise  to  all  the  different  component  members  of  society,  who  are 
for  the  most  part  producers  of  but  a  single  article,  or  two  or  three 
at  the  utmost,  but  of  whom  even  the  poorest  is  a  consumer  of  a 
vast  number  of  different  products;  I  say,  what  difficulty  must 
ensue,  were  every  one  obliged  to  exchange  his  own  products  spe- 
cifically for  those  he  may  want ;  and  were  the  whole  of  this  process 
carried  on  by  a  barter  in  kind.  The  hungry  cutler  must  dSbr  the 
baker  his  knives  for  bread ,  perhaps,  the  baker  has  knives  enough, 
but  wants  a  coat ;  he  is  willing  to  purchase  one  of  the  tailor  with 
his  bread,  but  the  tailor  wants  not  bread,  but  butcher's  meat ;  and 
80  on  to  infinity. 

Byway  of  getting  over  this  difficulty,  the  cutler,  findiog  he  can 
not  persuade  the  baker  to  take  an  article  he  does  not  want,  will  use 
his  best  endeavours  to  have  a  commodity  to  ofifer,  which  the  baker 
will  be  able  readily  to  exchange  again  for  whatever  he  may  happen 
to  need.  If  there  exist  in  the  society  any  specific  commodity  that 
is  in  request,  not  merely  on  account  of  its  inherent  utility,  but 
likewise  on  account  of  the  readiness  with  which  it  is  received  in 
exchange  for  the  necessary  items  of  consumption,  and  the  fiicility 
of  proportionate  subdivison,  that  commodity  is  precisely  ^at  the 
cutler  will  try  to  barter  his  knives  for ;  because  he  has  learnt  from 
experience,  that  its  possession  will  procure  him  without  any  diffi- 
culty by  a  second  act  of  exchange,  bread  or  any  other  article  he 
may  wish  for. 

Now  money  is  precisely  that  commodity. 

The  two  qualities,  that  give  a  general  preference  of  valiie,  in 
the  shape  of  the  current  money  of  the  country  to  the  sam^  amount 
of  value  in  any  other  shape, are: — 

1.  The  aptitude,  in  the  character  of  an  intermedial  object  of 
exchange,  to  help  all  who  luive  any  exchange  or  any  purchase  to 
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make,  that  is  to  say,  every  member  of  the  community,  towards 
the  specific  object  of  desife.  The  general  confidence,  that  mo- 
ney is  a  commodity  acceptable  to  every  body,  inspires  the  assu- 
rance of  being  able,  by  one  act  of  exchange  only,  to  procure  the 
immediate  object  of  desire,  whatever  it  may  be ;  whereas,  the 
possessor  of  any  other  commodity  can  never  be  sure  that  it 
will  be  acceptaUe  to  the  possessor  of  that  particular  object  of 
desire. 

2.  The  capability  of  subdivision  and  precise  apportionment  to 
the  amount  of  the  intended  purchase ;  which  capability  is  a  re* 
commendation  to  all  who  have  purchases  to  make;  in  other 
words,  to  every  member  of  the  community.  Every  one  is,  there- 
fore, anxious  to  barter  for  money  the  product  whereof  he  holds  a 
superfluity,  and  which  is  commonly  that  he  himself  produces; 
because,  in  addition  to  the  other  quality  above  stated,  he  feels 
sure  of  being  able  to  buy  with  its  value  in  that  shape  as  small  or 
as  large  a  portion  of  corresponding  value,  as  he  may  require; 
and  b^use  he  may  buy,  whenever,  and  wherever  he  pleases, 
such  objects  as  he  may  desire  to  have  in  lieu  of  the  product  he 
has  sold  originally. 

In  a  very  advanced  stage  of  civilization,  when  individual  wants 
have  become  various  and  numerous,  and  productive  operations 
very  much  subdivided,  exchanges  become  a  matter  of  more  ur- 
gent necessity,  as  well  as  much  more  frequent  and  more  com- 
plicated; and  personal  consumption  and  barter  in  kind  becomes 
less  practicable.  For  instance,  if  a  man  makes  not  the  whole 
knife,  but  the  handle  of  it  only,  as  in  fact  is  the  case  in  towns 
where  cutlery  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  he  does  not  produce 
any  thing  that  he  can  turn  to  account ;  for  what  could  he  do  with 
the  handle  without  the  blade?  He  can  not  himself  consume  the 
smallest  part  of  his  own  product,  but  must  unavoidably  exchange 
the  whole  of  it  for  the  necessaries  or  conveniences  of  Ufe,  for 
bread,  meat,  linen,  &c.  But  neither  baker,  butcher,  nor  weaver, 
can  ever  stand  in  need  of  an  article,  that  is  fit  for  nobody  but 
the  finishing  cutler,  who  can  not  himself  give  either  bread  or 
meat  in  exchange ;  because  he  produces  neither ;  and  who  must, 
therefore,  give  some  one  commodity,  that,  by  the  custom  of  the 
country  may  be  expected  to  pass  currently  in  exchange  fer  most 
others. 

Thus,  money  is  the  more  requisite,  the  more  civilized  a  nation 
is,  and  the  further  it  has  carried  the  division  of  labour,  (a)    Yet 


(a)  The  utility  of  money  is  intense,  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the  division 
of  labour  and  the  variety  of  individual  consumption.  A  sugar  colony  in  the 
West  Indies,  thoug^h  hig^hly  productive  in  proportion  to  its  population,  re- 
quires little  money  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  the  produce ;  because  the 
bulk  of  the  population,  the  nesfroes,  have  very  little  variety  of  consumption: 
they  are  fed,  clothed,  &.c.  in  the  wliolcsalc*  and  in  tlic  pUiincat  and  toott 
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history  contains  precedents  of  considerable  states,  in  which  the 
use  of  any  specific  article,  as  money,  was  utterly  unknown ;  as 
we  are  told  it  was  among  the  Mexicans  at  the  time  of  the  disco- 
very. We  are  informed,  that,  just  about  the  period  of  their  ccmi* 
quest  by  the  Spanish  adventurers,  they  were  beginning  to  employ 
the  cocoo'ntd  as  money,  in  the  smaller  transactions  of  com- 
merce.* (1) 

I  have  referred  to  custom,  and  not  to  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment, the  choice  of  the  particular  article  that  is  to  act  as  money 
in  preference  to  every  other :  for  though  a  government  may  coin 
what  it  pleases  to  call  crowns,  it  does  not  oblige  the  subject  to 
give  his  goods  in  exchange  for  these  crowns,  at  least  not  where 
property  is  at  all  respected.  Nor  a  it  the  mere  impression,  that 
makes  people  consent  to  take  this  coin  in  exchange  for  other  pro- 
ducts. Money  passes  current  like  any  other  commodity;  and 
people  may  at  liberty  barter  one  article  for  another  in  kind,  or 
for  gold  in  bars,  or  silver  bullion.  The  sole  reason  why  a  man 
elects  to  receive  the  coin  in  preference  to  every  other  article,  is, 
because  he  has  learnt  from  experience,  that  it  is  preferred  by 
those  whose  products  he  has  occasion  to  purchase.  Urown  pieces 
derive  their  circulation  as  money  from  no  other  authority  than 
this  spontaneous  preference :  and  if  there  were  the  least  ground 
for  supposing,  that  any  other  commodity,  as  wheat,  (or  in- 
stance, would  pass  more  currently  in  exchange  for  what  they 
calculate  upon  wanting  themselves,  people  would  not  give  their 
goods  for  crown  pieces,  but  would  demand  wheat,  which  would 
then  be  invested  with  all  the  properties  of  money.  And  this  has 
occurred  occasionally  in  practice,  where  the  authorized  or  govern- 
ment money  has  consisted  of  paper  destitute  of  credit  or  public 
confidence. 

Custom,  therefore,  and  not  the  mandate  of  authority,  desig- 
nates the  specific  product  that  shall  pass  exclusively  as  money, 
whether  crown  pieces  or  any  other  commodity  whatever.f 

*  Ranal  Hitt,  phU.  et  poL  lib.  vi. 

t  When  the  inleroourae  between  the  European!  and  the  negroee  of  the 
river  Gambia  first  commenced,  the  commodity  most  in  request  with  them 
was  iron,  for  the  purposes  of  war  and  of  tillage.  Iron,  therefore,  became 
the  standard  of  comparison  of  value.  In  a  littfe  time,  it  became  a  mere  no^ 
minal  standard  in  their  mercantile  dealin^fs ;  and  a  har  of  tobaooo  consist, 
ing  of  30  or  30  leaves  of  that  herb,  was  given  for  a  6ar  of  rum,  consisting  of 


uniform  manner.  Yet,  possibly,  the  division  both  of  a^icultnral  and  ma- 
nufacturing labour  on  each  plantation  may  be  earned  to  considerable 
length.    T. 


(1)  [Not  the  cocoa-aut,  but  gra\n»  of  cacao.    This,  however,  is  the  error  of 
the  translator.]  AnaicAM  Eorroa. 
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The  more  frequent  recurreace  of  the  exchange  of  erery  indi- 
vidual product  for  the  commodity,  money,  than  for  any  other 
product  has  attached  particular  names  to  this  transaction;  thus, 
to  receive  money  in  exchange  is  caUed,  sellings  and  to  ^give  it, 
bujfing* 

In  this  way  originated  the. use  of  money.  These  positions  are 
by  no  means  purely  speculative ;  for  on  them  must  all  arguments, 
and  laws,  and  regulations,  on  the  subject  of  money,  be  ground- 
ed.  A  system  built  upon  any  other  foiuMlation  can  possess  neither 
beauty  nor  solidity;  and  must  fidl  to  fulfil  the  ol:^ect  of  its  con- 
struction. 

With  the  view  of  throwing  the  utmost  possible  light  upon  the 
essential  properties  of  money,  and  the  principal  contingencies  it 
is  subject  to,  I  shall  treat  of  these  particulars  in  separate  sec- 
tions, and  endeavour  to  enable  such,  as  may  give  me  their  atten- 
tion, to  follow  with  ease  the  chain  of  connexion,  notwithstanding 
that  classification ;  and  themselves  to  arrange  in  one  compreh^- 
sive  view  the  whole  play  of  the  mechanism,  and  the  causes  of 
that  derangement,  which  humai^  folly  or  misfortune  may  ocoasioQ* 
ally  eSidcU 


SECTION  n. 

Of  the  Material  cf  Money. 

If,  as  it  would  appear  bv  the  reasoning  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, money  be  employed  as^a  mere  intermedial  object  of  ex- 
change between  an  object  in  possession  and  the  object  of  desire, 
the  choice  of  its  material  is  of  no  great  importance.  Money  is 
not  desired  as  an  object  of  food,  of  household  use,  or  of  personal 
covering,  but  for  the  purpose  of  re*sale,  as  it  were,  and  re-ex- 
change for  some  object  of  utihty,  afler  having  been  originally 
received  in  exchange  for  one  such  already.  Money  is,  there- 
fore, not  an  object  of  consumption ;  it  passes  through  the  hands 
without  sensible  diminution  or  injury ;  and  may  perform  its  office 
equally  well,  whether  its  material  be  gold  or  silver,  leather  or 
paper.    . 

Yet,  to  enable  it  to  execute  its  functions,  it  must  of  necessity  be 
possessed  of  inherent  and  positive  value ;  for  no  man  will  be  con- 
tent to  resign  an  object  possessed  of  value,  in  exchange  for  another 
of  less  value,  or  of  none  at  all. 

four  or  five  pints,  according  to  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  the  article.  In 
such  a  state  of  society,  each  product  successively  perfurros  the  functions  of 
money  in  reference  to  all  other  products;  whicli  leaves  the  community 
subject  to  all  the  inconveniences  of  barter  in  kind,  the  chief  of  which  is,  thie 
inability  to  offer  any  one  article  in  general  request  and  acceptation,  and  ca- 
pable of  ready  apportionment  in  amount  to  other  commodities  ut  large.  ViiU 
TYaveU  of  Alungo  Park,  voL  i.  c.  2. 
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There  are  some  other  less  essentia]  requisites,  which  add  to  its 
efficiency.  A  material,  wherin  these  are  not  combined,  is  unfit 
for  the  purpose,  and  can  not  hope  to  engross  its  fimctions  either 
generally  or  permanently. 

We  are  told  by  Homer,  that  the  armour  of  Diomede  had  cost 
nine  oxen.  A  warrior,  that  wished  to  arm  himself  at  half  the 
price,  must  have  been  puzzled  to  pay  four  oxen  and  a  half. 
Wherefore,  the  article  employed  as  money  must  be  capable  of 
being  readily  and  without  injury  apportioned  to  the  di^rent  ob- 
jects of  desire,  and  subdivided  in  such  manner,  as  to  admit  of 
exchanges  of  the  exact  amount  required. 

Again,  we  read,  that  in  Abyssinia,  they  make  use  of  salt  for 
money.  If  the  same  custom  prevailed  in  France,  a  man  must 
take  a  mountain  of  salt  to  market  to  pay  for  his  weekly  provisions. 
Wherefore,  the  commodity  employed  as  money  must  not  be  so 
abundant,  as  to  make  it  necessaiy  to  transfer  a  large  quantity,  on 
each  recurring  act  of  exchange. 

At  Newfoundland,  it  is  said,  that  dried  cod  performs  the  office 
of  money ;  and  Smith  makes  mention  of  a  village  in  Scotland, 
where  nails  are  made  use  of  for  that  purpose.*  Besides  many 
other  inconveniences,  that  substances  of  this  nature  are  subject 
to,  there  is  this  grand  objection,  that  the  quantity  may  be  enlarg- 
ed almost  at  pleasure,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  and 
thereby  a  vast  fluctuation  eflected  in  their  relative  value.  But 
who  would  readily  accept  in  exchange  an  article,  that  might  per- 
haps, in  a  few  moments  lose  the  half  or  three-fourths  of  its  value  ? 
Wherefore,  the  commodity  employed  as  money  must  be  of  such 
difficult  acquisition,  as  to  ensure  those  who  take  it,  from  the  danger 
of  sudden  depreciation. 

In  the  MaJdive  Islands,  and  in  some  parts  of  India  and  Africa, 
shells,  called  cowries^  are  employed  as  money,  although  they  have 
no  intrinsic  value,  except  that  they  serve  for  ornament  to  some 
rude  tribes.  This  kind  of  money  would  never  do  for  nations  that 
carry  on  trade  with  many  parts  of  the  globe ;  a  medium  of  exchange 
of  such  very  limited  circulation  would  ofler  insuperable  objections. 
It  is  natural  for  people  to  receive  most  willingly  in  exchange  that 
article,  which  is  the  most  universally  received  in  like  manner  by 
other  people  in  their  turn. 

We  need  not,  then,  be  surprised,  that  almost  all  the  commercial 
nations  of  the  world  should  have  selected  metal  to  perform  the  office 
of  money ;  when  once  the  more  industrious  and  commercial  com- 
munities had  declared  their  choice,  all  the  rest  had  an  evident  in- 
ducement to  follow  their  example. 

At  times,  when  the  metals  now  most  abundantly  produced 
were  yet  rare,  people  were  content  to  make  use  of  them  for  the 
purpose.    The  legal  currency  of  Lacedasmon  was  of  iron ;  that 

*  Wealth  of  Natiorui,  book  L  c  4. 
30 
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of  the  eariy  Rodmuis  of  copper.  In  proportion  m  thom  metals 
were  extracted  from  the  earth  in  greater  quantity,  they  became 
Uable  to  the  oligection  above  stated  in  respect  to  all  products  of  too 
little  comparative*  value ;  and  it  is  long  since  the  precious  metals* 
that  is  to  say,  gold  and  silver,  have  been  almost  umversaily  adopt* 
ed.     To  this  use  they  are  particularly  applicable : 

1.  As  being  divisible  into  extremely  minute  portions,  and  capa^ 
ble  of  re-union,  without  any  sensible  loss  of  weight  or  value ;  so 
that  the  quantity  may  be  easily  apportioned  to  the  value  of  the  ais* 
tide  of  purchase. 

2.  The  precious  metals  have  a  sameness  of  quality  all  over 
the  world.  One  graiti  of  pure  gold  is  exactly  similar  to  another, 
whether  it  came  from  the  mines  of  Europe  or  America,  or  from 
the  sands  of  Africa.  Time,  weather,  and  damp,  have  no  power 
to  alter  the  quality ;  the  relative  weight  of  any  specific  portion, 
therefbre,  determines  at  once  its  relative  quantity  and  value  to 
every  other  portion :  two  grains  of  gold  are  worth  exactly  twice 
as  much  as  one. 

8.  Gold  and  silver,  especially  with  the  mixture  of  alloy,  that 
they  admit  of,  are  hard  enough  to  resist  very  connderable  friction, 
and  are  therefore  fitted  for  rapid  circulation,  though,  indeed,  in 
this  respect,  they  are  inferior  to  many  kinds  of  precious  stones. 

4.  Their  rarity  and  c<Hisequent  deaniess  is  not  so  great  that  the 
quantity  of  gold  or  of  silver,  equivalent  to  the  generality  of  goods, 
is  too  minute  for  ordinary  perception ;  nor,  on  the  odier  hand,  are 
they  so  abundant  and  cheap,  as  to  make  a  large  value  amount  to  a 
great  weight.  It  is  possible,  that  in  progress  of  time,  they  may 
become  liable  to  objection  on  this  score;  ee^>ecially  if  new  and 
rich  veins  of  ore  should  be  discovered:  and  then  mankind  must, 
have  recourse  to  platina,  or  some  other  yet  unknown  metal,  for 
the  purpose  of  currency. 

Lastly,  gold  and  silver  are  capable  of  receiving  a  stunp  or  im« 
pression,  certifying  the  weight  of  the  piece,  and  the  degree  of  its 
purity. 

Although  the  precious  metals  used  for  money  have  generally 
some  mixture  of  baser  metal,  generally  of  copper,  by  way  of 
alloy,  the  value  of  the  baser  metal,  thus  incorporated,  is  reck- 
oned for  nothing.  Not  that  the  alloy  is  itself  destitute  of  va* 
lue;  but  because  the  operation  of  disuniting  it  from  the  purer 
metal  would  cost  more  than  it  would  be  worth,  afler  it  was  ex* 
tracted.    For  this  reason  a  piece  of  coined  gold  or  silver,  mixed 

^  *  The  money  of  LacedsBmon  is  a  proof  of  the  position,  that  public  autho- 
rity is  competent  of  itself  to  give  correiicy  to  its  money.  The  laws  of  Ly- 
cnrgus  directed  the  money  to  l^  made  of  iron,  purposely  to  prevent  its  being^ 
easily  hoarded,  or  transferred  in  large  quantities ;  but  they  were  inoperatire, 
bf*eause  they  went  to  defeat  these,  the  principal  purposes  of  money.  Yet  no 
legislator  was  evermore  rigidly  obeyed  than  Lycurgus. 
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with  alloy,  k  estimated  by  tfaa  quantity  of  precious  metal  eiily  con- 
tained  in  it** 


SECTION  nL 

€f  iht  Acoimtm  of  Vahie  a  CommodUy  receives  by  being  Veskd 

with  the  Charader  cfManey* 

FsoM  the  foregoing  aections  it  will  appear,  that  money  is  in* 
debted  for  its  cunreDcy,  not  to  the  authority  of  the  government, 
but  to  its  being  a  commodity  bearing  a  peculiar  and  intrinsic  va* 
lue.  But  its  preference,  as  an  object  of  exchange,  to  all  other 
commodities  of  equivalent  value,  is  owing  to  its  characteristic 
properties  as  money;  and  to  the  peculiar  advantage  it  derives 
from  its  employment  in  that  character;  namely,  ue  advantage 
of  being  in  universal  use  and  request.  The  whde  population, 
from  the  lowest  degree  of  poverty  to  the  highest  of  wealth,  must 
effect  exchanges,  must  buy  the  objects  of  want,  must  be  consumers 
of  money;  or,  in  other  words,  must  obtain  possession  of  the 
commodity,  that  acts  as  the  medium  of  exchange,  the  commodity 
genemlly  admitted  to  be  best  suited,  and  most  frequently  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose.  A  man  that  has  any  other  commodity, 
ieweb  for  instance,  to  ofier  in  exchange  for  the  necessaries  or 
luxuries  he  may  have  occasion  for,  can  not  get  those  necessaries 
or  luxuries  by  the  process  of  exchange,  until  he  has  found  a 
consumer  for  his  jewels;  nor  can  he  even  then  be  sure,  that 
such  a  consumer  will  be  able  to  give  him  in  return,  the  very 
identical  article  he  may  want :  whereas,  a  man,  with  money  in 
his  pocket,  is  quite  certain,  that  it  will  be  acceptable  to  the  per- 
son, of  whom  he  would  buy  any  thing ;  because  that  perscm  will, 
in  turn,  be  himself  obliged  to  become  a  purchaser  in  like  man- 
ner.f  With  the  conunodity,  money,  he  can  obtain  aU  he  wants 
by  a  single  act  of  exchange  only,  called  a  purchase ;  whereas, 
with  all  others  two  acts  at  least  are  necessary;  a  sale  and  a  pur- 
chase.   This  is  the  sum  total  of  its  advantages  in  the  character 

*Th9  pramt  nlver  ooin  of  Fnnoe  oontaini  one  ptrt  copper  to  ntae 
parts  6iw  Bhror:  the  reUtiTC  Talne  of  copper  to  diret  being  at  1  to  60,  or 
thereaboati.  8o  that  tha  copper  contained  in  the  whole  silTer  coinafro, 
amoonte  to  aboat  1.600  of  the  total  Talue  of  the  siher  coin,  or  1  eetU  in  6/r. 
Sopfwaing  it  were  attempted  to  diaengage  the  copper,  it  wooU  not  pay  the 
•xpenaea  of  the  preceae  of  eeparation;  to  lav  noUiing  of  the  Talne  of  the 
impreonon  that  moat  be  deatroyed.  Wherefcre,  it  ia  reckoned  fbr  nothing 
in  the  vmloatioD  of  the  coin.  A  pieceof5/r.  preaantithe  ideaofthe  22  1 J 
gramme$  of  fine  eilver  contained  in  it,  thoogh  actually  weighing  25gr.ia^ 
eloeire  of  the  alloy. 

t  The  other  property  of  money,  the  capability  of  avbdiriiion,  and  appor- 
tionment of  the  Talue  parted  with,  must  not  be  loat  sight  of:  by  it  the  jew- 
eller  is  enabled  to  exchange  a  minute  portion  of  Us  prcoioua  eonasMdity  (or 
the  smalleat  itom  of  his  noosehold  expenditure. 
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of  money :  but  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  body,  tbat  the  prefer- 
ence, thus  shown  it  as  money,  is  a  consequence  of  its  actual  use 
as  sach. 

I  must  here  observe,  that  the  adoption  of  any  specific  commodity 
to  serve  as  money  considerably  augments  its  intrinsic  value,  or 
value  as  an  article  of  commerce.  A  new  use  being  discovered  for 
the  commodity,  it  unavoidably  becomes  more  in  request ;  the  em* 
ployment  of  a  great  part,  the  half  or  perhaps  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  stock  of  it  on  hand,  in  this  new  way  can  not  fail  to  render 
the  whole  more  scarce  and  dear,  (a) 

Were  the  actually  existing  stock  of  silver  and  gold  applied  to 
other  use,  than  the  fabrication  of  plate  or  ornament,  the  quan- 
tity would  be  abundant  and  much  cheaper  than  it  is  at  present; 
that  is  to  say,  whenever  they  were  exchanged  for  other  commodi- 
ties, more  of  them  would  be  given  or  received  in  proportion  to  the 
value  obtained  in  exchange.  But  a  large  portion  of  these  metala 
being  destined  to  act  as  money,  and  exclusively  occupied  in  that 
way,  there  is  less  remaining  to  be  manufactured  into  jewellery  and 
plate,  and  the  scarcity  of  course  adds  to  the  value.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  were  never  used  in  plate  or  jewellery,  there  would  be 
more  of  them  applicable  to  the  purpose  of  money,  and  money  would 
grow  cheaper,  that  is  to  say,  more  of  it  would  be  necessary  to  pur- 
chase an  equal  quantity  of  goods.  The  employment  of  the  precious 
metals  in  manu&cture  makes  them  scarcer  and  dearer  as  money ; 
in  like  manner  as  their  employment  as  mcmey  makes  them  scarcer 
and  dearer  in  manufacture.* 

Hence  it  natui-ally  follows,  that  these  metals  being,  by  reason 
of  their  employment  as  money,  raised  to  such  a  price,  as  pre- 
cludes their  so  general  use  in  the  form  of  plate  and  jewellery,  it 
is  in  consequence  found  less  convenient  to  use  them  in  that  form. 

*  Ricardo  and  some  other  writers  maintain,  that  the  charges  of  ohtaininflr 
the  metal  wholly  determine  its  price  or  relative  valae  in  exchange  for  aS 
other  commodities.  According  to  their  notions,  therefore,  the  want  or  de- 
mand nowise  influences  that  price;  a  position  in  direct  contradiction  to 
daily  and  indisputable  experience,  which  leads  us  invariably  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  value  is  increased  by  increase  of  demand.  Supposing  that,  by 
the  discovery  of  new  mines,  silver  were  to  become  as  common  as  copper,  it 
would  be  subject  to  all  the  disqualifications  of  copper  for  the  purposes  of 
money,  and  gold  would  be  more  generally  employed.  The  consequent  in- 
crease of  the  demand  for  gold  would  increase  the  intensity  of  its  value; 
and  mines  would  be  worked,  that  are  now  abandoned,  because  they  do  not 
defiray  the  expense.  It  is  true,  that  the  ore  would  then  be  obtained,  at  a 
heavier  rate;  but  wiU  any  one  deny,  that  the  increased  value  of  the  metal 
would  be  owing  to  the  increased  demand  for  it  ?  It  is  the  increased  inten- 
sity of  that  demand,  that  determines  the  miner  to  incur  the  increased 
oharge  of  production. 


(a)  This  point  has  been  well  observed  upon  by  liurgat,  R^  tur  la  Fiarm. 
tt  Dittrib.  du  Rich. 
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The  luxury  costs  more  than  it  is  worth.  Thus,  tnassive  gold 
plate  has  gone  completely  out  of  fashion,  particularly  in  those 
countries,  where  the  activity  of  commerce,  and  the  rapid  progress 
of  wealth,  make  gold  in  great  demand  for  the  purposes  of  money. 
The  richest  individuals  content  themselves  with  gilt  plate,  that  is 
to  say,  plate  covei'ed  with  a  very  thin  coat  of  gold ;  solid  gold  is 
used  only  in  smaller  articles  of  manufacture,  smd  those  in  which 
the  value  of  the  workmanship  exceeds  that  of  the  metal.  In  Eng- 
land, plate  is  made  very  light,  and  people  of  affluence  often  content 
themselves  with  silver-plated  goods.  The  ostentation  of  displaying 
a  large  service  of  that  mecal  costs  the  interest  of  a  considerable 
capital. 

The  increase  of  the  value  of  metals  is,  generally  speaking,  at- 
tended with  some  disadvantages ;  inasmuch  as  it  places  many  arti- 
cles of  comfort  and  convenience,  silver  dishes,  spoons,  &c.,  beyond 
the  reach  of  most  private  families ;  but  there  is  no  disadvantage  in 
such  increased  value  of  the  metal  in  its  character  of  money;  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  a  greater  convenience  in  the  transfer  of  a  less 
bulky  commodity,  on  every  change  of  residence,  and  every  act  of 
exchange. 

The  selection  of  any  commodity,  to  act  as  money  in  but  one 
part  of  the  world,  increases  its  value  every  where  else. — ^There 
18  no  doubt,  that,  if  silver  should  cease  to  be  current  as  money 
in  Asia,  the  value  of  that  metal  in  Europe  would  be  a^cted,  and 
more  of  it  would  be  given  in  exchange  for  all  other  commodities ; 
for  one  use  of  silver  in  Europe  is,  the  possibility  of  exporting  it  to 
Asia. 

The  emplo3rment  of  the  precious  metals  as  money  by  no 
means  renders  their  value  stationary;  they,  remain  subject  to 
local  as  well  as  temporary  fluctuations  of  value,  like  every  other 
object  of  commerce.  In  China,  half  an  ounce  of  silver  will  pur- 
chase as  many  objects  of  use  or  pleasure  as  an  ounce  in  France ; 
and  an  ounce  of  silver  in  France  will  generally  go  much  farther 
in  the  purchase  of  commodities,  than  it  will  in  America.  Silver 
is  more  valuable  in  China  than  in  France,  and  in  France  than  in 
America. 

Thus  money,  or  specie,  as  some  people  call  it,  is  a  commo- 
dity, whose  value  is  determined  by  the  same  general  rules,  as 
that  of  all  other  commodities ;  that  is  to  say,  rises  and  falls  in 
proportion  to  the  relative  demand  and  supply.  And  so  intense 
is  that  demand,  as  to  have  sometimes  been  sufficient  to  make 
paper,  employed  as  money,  equal  in  value  to  gold  of  the  same 
denomination;  of  which  the  money  of  Great  Britain  is  a  present 
example. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  that  the  paper  money  of  that  countrv 
derives  its  value  from  the  promise  of  payment  in  specie,  whicn 
it  purports  to  convey.  That  promise  has  been  held  out  ever 
nnce  the  suspenaioa  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  in  1797, 
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without  any  attempt  at  performaacey  wki<^  maay  people  coAsider 
impossible.*  Gold  is  only  procurable  piece-meal,  aiid  by  pay- 
ment  of  an  agio  or  per  centage ;  in  other  words,  by  giTing  a  larger 
amount  in  paper  for  a  sm^er  amount  in  gokL  Yet  the  paper, 
though  depreciated,  is  invested  with  vakie  &r  exceeding  that  of 
its  flimsy  material.  Whence,  then,  is  that  value  derived?  From 
the  urgent  want,  in  a  very  advanced  stage  of  society  and  of  indus* 
try,  of  some  agent  or  medium  of  exchange.  England,  in  its  actu- 
al state,  requires,  for  the  efi^tuation  of  its  sales  and  purchases, 
an  agent  or  medium  equal  in  value,  say  to  1,284,000  lbs.  weight 
of  gold;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  1,200,000,000  Ifae.  weight 
of  sugar;  or,  what  is  still  the  same  thing,  to  60,000,0001.  ster* 
ling  of  pi4)er,  taking  the  Bank  oi  England  paper  at  dO  millions 
and  the  paper  of  the  country  Banks  at  as  much  more,  (a)  This 
is  the  reason,  why,  the  60  milli<»is  of  paper,  though  destitute 
of  intrinsic  value,  are,  by  the  mere  want  of  a  medium  of  ex* 
change,  made  equal  in  value  to  1,284,000  lbs.  weight  of  gold,  or 
1,200,000,000  lbs.  weight  of  sugar. 

As  a  proof,  that  this  paper  fafls  a  peculiar  and  inherent  vahie, 
when  its  credit  wad  the  same  as  at  present,  and  its  volume  or 
nominal  amount  was  enlarged,  its  value  fell  in  proportion  to  the 
enlargement,  just  like  that  of  any  other  commodity. — ^And,  as  all 
other  commodities  rose  in  price,  in  proportion  to  tlie  depreciatioa 
of  the  paper,  its  total  value  never  exceeded  the  same  amount  of 
1,284,000  lbs.  weight  of  gold,  or,  1,200,000,000  lbs.  weight  of 
sugar.  Why  ?  Because  the  bwnness  of  circulating  all  the  vahiea 
of  England  required  no  larger  value.  No  government  has  the 
power  of  increasing  the  total  national  money  otherwise  than  no* 
minally.  The  increased  quantity  of  the  whole  reduces  the  vahie 
of  every  part;  and  vice  verm*'\ 

*  Before  the  Bank  of  Engrland  can  pay  off  ito  nolei  in  ca8i^  the  gorera- 
ment,  its  principal  debtor,  must  discharge  ita  debta  in  apecie ;  which  it  caa 
not  do  unless  it  purchase  the  specie,  either  with  ita  Bavinjn,or  with  the 
proceeds  of  fbrther  taxation.  In  doing  so,  it  would,  in  eTOCt,  substituts 
a  new  and  very  costly  engine  of  circulation,  which  must  be  purchased  by 
the  state,  £>r  the  present  one,  which,  although  much  out  of  order,  and  al 
together  destitute  of  intrinsic  value,  is  yet  made  to  dp  the  busuMss  well 
enoutK 

t  For  the  consequence  of  an  ezcesshre  issue  of  paper-money,  vide  infrd^ 
Chap.  22,  seet  4,  where  the  sabject  of  paper-money  is  discossed. 


(a)  It  must  not  be  siippoeed,'tbat  our  author  is  ignorant  of  the  wide  diH 
ferenoe  between  Bank  of  England  and  country  buik  paper,  vis ;  that  the 
one  is  paper  money,  the  principal ;  the  other,  its  convertible  repreeentatiy. 
This  position  is  perfectly  correct  The  credit,  embodied,  as  it  were,  in  the 
provincial  paper  is  equally  an  agent  of  circulation  with  the  inconvertibit 
principal,  the  paper-money;  which,  but  for  its  presence  and  rivaW  would 
be  required  in  double  the  quantity,  to  maintain  the  same  scale  of  money- 
prices.  Great  confusion  has  hitherto  prevailed  on  this  subject  for  want 
of  a  clear  coneeptlon  of  the  concurrent  operation  of  money  and  its  rival, 
credit    T. 
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Since  the  national  money,  whatever  be  its  material,  must  have 
a  peculiar  and  inherent  value,  originating  in  its  emplo3rment  in 
that  character,  it  forms  an  item  of  national  wealth,  in  the  same 
manner,  as  sugar,  indigo,  wheat,  and  all  the  other  commodities 
that  the  nation  may  happen  to  possess.*  It  fluctuates  in  valqe 
like  other  commodities ;  and  like  them  too  is  consumed,  though 
less  rapidly  than  most  of  them.  Wherefore,  it  would  be  wrong 
to  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  Gamier,  (a)  who  lays  it  down  as  a 
maxim,  that,  *'  so  long  as  silver  remains  in  the  shape  of  money, 
it  is  not  an  item  of  actual  wealth  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word ; 
for  it  does  not  directly  and  immediately  satisfy  a  want,  or  pro- 
cure an  enjoyment."  There  are  abundance  of  values  incapable 
of  satisfying  a  want,  or  procuring  an  enjoyment  in  their  present 
existing  shapc^A  merchant  may  have  his  warehouse  full  of  in- 
digo, which  is  of  no  use  in  its  actual  state,  either  as  food  or  as 
clothing ;  yet  it  is  nevertheless  an  item  of  wealth,  and  one  that 
can  be  converted  at  will,  into  another  value  fit  for  immediate  use. 
Silver,  in  the  shape  of  crown  pieces,  is,  therefore,  equally  an  arti- 
cle of  wealth  with  indigo  in  chests.  Besides,  is  not  the  utility  of 
money  an  object  of  desire  in  civilised  society? 

Indeed,  tl^  same  writer  elsewhere  admits  that,  ^*  specie  in  the 
ccBeTB  of  an  individual  is  real  wealth,  an  integral  part  of  his  sub- 
stance, which  he  may  immediately  devote  to  his  personal  enjoy- 
ment ;  although,  in  the  eye  of  political  economy,  this  same  coin 
is  a  mere  instrument  of  exchange,  essentially  differing  from  the 
wealth  it  helps  to  circulate."t  I  hope  what  I  have  said  is  quite 
sufficient  to  show  the  complete  analogy  of  specie  to  all  other 
items  of  wealth.  Whatever  is  wealth  to  an  individual,  is  wealth 
to  the  nation,  which  is  but  an  aggregate  of  many  individuals ;  and 
is  wealth  also  in  the  eye  of  political  economy,  which  must  not  be 
misled  by  the  notion  of  imaginary  value,  or  regard  as  value  any 
thing,  but  what  all  the  members  of  the  community,  individually, 
as  well  as  jointly,  treat  as  value,  not  nominal,  but  actual.  And 
this  is  one  proof  more,  and  there  are  not  two  kinds  of  truth  in 
this,  more  than  in  any  other  science.  What  is  true  to  an  indivi- 
dual, is  true  to  the  government,  and  to  the  community.  Truth  is 
uniform ;  in  the  application  only  can  there  be  any  variety. 

*  The  multiplication  of  papw-money,  and  ita  cotuequeiit  depreciation, 
eflbcti  no  augmentation  of  tne  wealth  of  the  community,  although  it  makes 
neccMary  a  more  liberal  use  of  figures  in  the  estimation ;  just  m  the  same 
way  ss  its  valuation  in  wheat  instead  of  silver  would  da  The  total  of  na- 
tional wealth  might  be  20,000,000,000  kUogr.  of  wheat,  and  but  25,000,000 
kUoftr,  of  silver,  and  yet  the  value  precisely  the  same.  If  the  value  of  the 
money  be  less  intense,  it  will  require  more  of  it  to  express  the  same  degree 
of  valQc. 

t  Abrege  det  PrincipeM  ^EcmumU  PuhUque^  1  re  partie.  c.  4,  and  the  ad. 
vertisement  prefixed* 


<4)  Gnrnier  dt  SainU$i  trtnalator  of  the  Wttdih  of  Aisftorw. 
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SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  Utility  of  Coinage,  and  of  the  Charge  of  its  Execution* 

No  mention  has  hitherto  been  made  of  the  value,  that  money 
derives  from  the  impression  and  coinage.  I  have  merely  pointed 
out  the  various  utility  of  gold  and  silver  as  articles  of  commerce, 
wherein  originates  their  value ;  and  considered  their  fitness  to  act 
as  money,  as  part  of  that  utility. 

Wherever  gold  and  silver  act  as  money,  they  must  of  course 
be  constantly  passing  from  hand  to  hand.  Most  people  buy  or 
sell  several  times  a  day;  judge,  then,  what  inconvenience  must 
ensue,  were  it  necessary  to  be  always  provided  with  scales  to 
weigh  the  money  paid  or  received;  and  what  infinite  blunders 
and  disputes  must  arise  from  awkwardness  or  defective  imple- 
ments. Nor  is  this  all;  gold  and  silver  can  be  compounded 
with  other  metals  without  any  visible  alteration.  The  degree  of 
purity  can  not  be  exactly  ascertained,  without  a  delicate  and 
complex  chemical  process.  The  transactions  of  exchange  are 
wonderfully  facilitated,  when  the  weight  and  standard  of  each 
piece  of  money  is  denoted  by  an  impression,  that  nobody  can 
mistake. 

Metals  are  reduced  to  an  established  standard,  and  divided  into 
pieces  of  an  established  weight,  by  the  art  of  coining. 

The  government  of  each  state  usually  reserves  to  itself  the 
exclusive  exercise  of  this  branch  of  manufacture ;  whether  with 
a  view  of  gaining  somewhat  more  by  the  monopoly,  than  it  could, 
if  every  body  were  at  liberty  to  practise  it,  or  to  hold  out  to  the 
subjects  a  more  solid  security,  than  any  private  manufacturer 
could  ofier,  which  is  more  frequently  the  motive.  In  fact,  though 
governments  have  too  oflen  broken  faith  in  this  particular,  their 
guarantee  is  still  preferred  by  the  people  to  that  of  individuals, 
both  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  in  the  coin,  and  because  there 
would  probably  be  more  difficulty  in  detecting  the  frauds  of  pri- 
vate issuers. 

The  coinage  unquestionably  adds  a  value  to  the  metal  coined ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  lump  of  silver,  wrought  into  a  5  fr.  piece,  is  bet- 
ter than  an  equal  weight  of  bullion  of  like  standard ;  and  for  a 
very  simple  reason.  The  fashion  given  to  the  metal  saves  the 
person,  that  takes  it  in  course  of  exchange,  all  the  charges  of 
weighing  and  assaying,  among  which  the  loss  of  time  and  labour 
must  be  reckoned;  just  in  the  same  maimer,  as  a  coat  ready 
made  is  worth  more  than  the  materials  it  is  to*  be  made  of.  Even 
if  the  business  of  coining  were  open  to  all  the  world,  and  go- 
vernment confined  itself  to  fixing  the  standard,  the  weight,  and 
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the  imprearioD,  that  each  piece  should  possess,  still  the  holders 
of  buUioa  would  find  it  answer  to  pay  a  premium  to  the  coiner, 
for  coining  their  bullion  into  money ;  otherwise,  they  would  have 
some  difficulty  in  efiecting  an  exchange,  and  would,  perhaps,  lose 
more  on  the  exchange,  than  it  would  cost  to  have  the  bullion 
converted  into  coin- 
But  the  additional  value,  thus  communicated  to  the  precious 
metals  by  the  coinage,  must  not  be  confounded  with  that,  which  bul- 
lion, as  an  article  of  trade,  receives  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
emii^oyment  as  money.  The  latter  attaches  upon  the  whole  stock 
of  gold  and  silver  in  existence,  a  silver  tankard  is  of  greater  value, 
because  that  metal  is  employed  as  money,  whereas,  the  additional 
vahie  accruing  from  the  coinage  is  peculiar  to  the  specific  portion 
coined,  in  like  manner  as  the  fashion  is  peculiar  to  the  goblet ;  and 
is  wholly  independent  d'the  value,  that  the  conmiodity,  silver,  de- 
rives from  its  various  utility. 

In  England,  the  whole  expense  of  coinage  is  defrayed  by  the 
government ;  the  same  weight  of  guineas  is  delivered  at  the  mint 
m  return  for  a  like  weight  of  bullion  oi  the  legal  standard.  The 
nation,  in  quality  of  consumer  of  money,  is  gratuitously  presented 
with  the  charges  of  coining,  which  are  levied  by  taxation  upon 
them  in  their  other  character  of  payers  of  taxes.  Yet  gold,  in 
the  shape  of  guineas,  has  an  evident  advantage  over  bullion;  not 
that  of  being  ready  weired,  for  people  are  oflen  at  the  pains  of 
re-weighing,  but  that  of  being  ready  assayed.  Consequently,  it 
has  happened  sometimes,  that  bullion  has  been  carried  to  the 
mint,  not  to  be  converted  into  coin,  but  merely  to  have  the  stand- 
ard ascertained,  and  certified  to  the  foreign  or  domestic  pur- 
chaser, (a)  For  guineas  are  a  better  article  of  export  than  bul- 
lion, inasmuch  as  bullion,  bearing  the  certificate  of  assay,  is  pre- 
ferable to  bullion  without  any  siich  certificate.  On  the  contrary, 
for  the  purposes  of  importation  into  England,  gold  bullion  an- 
swers every  purpose  of  guineas  ready  coined,  and  is  of  just  the 
same  value,  weight  and  standard  being  alike ;  for  the  mint  makes 
no  charge  for  converting  the  bullion  into  coin.  Foreigners  have, 
in  fact,  an  object  in  keeping  back  the  guineas,  which  have  alrea- 
dy received  the  certificate  of  assay,  and  remitting  buUion  to  Eng- 
Lmd  to  obtain  a  like  gratuitous  certificate.    This  system  there- 


(fl)  That  if  to  my,  to  receive  the  oertifieateof  ooinaffei  for  use,  pot  in  the 
character  of  money,  but  aa  an  article  of  commerce.  The  aaaay  ia  chargfed 
for  at  the  EaghMh  mint,  upon  hollton  re-delivered  without  coinage.  ^Jid, 
before  the  export  of  coin  waa  made  free,  the  riak  waa  probably  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  certificate  conferred  by  coinage.  Tbeae  remarka  aroly  to  the 
coinage  of  gold  only,  lilver  being  now  eubject  to  a  eeignorage  of  4$,  in  66*. 
But  lilver  it  no  longer  the  material  of  the  metallic  money,  except  for  mi- 
nute and  fractional  exchanges.    T. 

31 
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foro,  Biafces  it  an  object  to  export  the  coined  metal,  but  boldB  out 
BO  encouragement  to  its  reimportatitm.* 

The  mischief  is  somewhat  palliated  by  an  accidental  circum- 
stance, which  never  entered  into  the  calculation  of  the  legislature^ 
There  is  no  other  mint  in  England,  but  that  of  the  metropolis, 
which  is  so  completely  overloaded  with  business,  that  it  can  not  re* 
deliver  the  metal  coined  till  nrnny  weeks,  and  oflen  months,  after 
it  is  brought  for  coinage.'l'  The  consequence  is,  that  the  owner^ 
who  leaves  his  bullion  to  be  coined,  loses  the  interest  of  its  value 
during  the  whole  time  it  remains  in  the  mint.  This  operates  as  a 
small  tax  on  coinage,  and  raises  the  value  of  the  coin  somewhat 
above  that  of  bullion.  For  it  is  manifest,  that  the  value  would  be 
exactly  the  eamc,  if  bullion  and  guineas  were  taken  without  dis- 
tinction, weight  for  weight. 
.  So  much  for  the  effect  pf  the  English  regulations  on  this  head* 

All  the  other  governments  of  Europe,  if  I  oustake  not,  derive 
from  the  coinage  a  revenue  more  than  equal  tq  the  charges  of 
the  proces84  The  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing  money  which 
they  l^ve  most  properly  engrossed,  together  with  the  severe 

*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat,  that  the  specie  exported  is  notio  much 
value  lost  to  the  community ;  for  nobody  will  feel  inclined  to  make  a  pre* 
sent  of  it  to  the  foreigner.  Its  value  is  transmitted,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taininsf  a  corresponding  value  in  return ;  but  the  nation  loses  the  value'  of 
the  comage  in  this  operation.  Whei^  guineas  are  exported  fivm  England, 
she  receives  in  exchange  the  value  of  Sie  metal  only,  and.  nothing  mt  the 
impression  it  bears,  (a) 

T  Wealth  of  Nations^  book  i.  c.  5.  (&) 

}  One  of  my  German  translators,  the  learned  Professor  Morttadt^  of  Hei- 
delbeig,  has  observed  upon  this  passage,  that  since  1810,  the  Russian  gcv 
vemment  has  made  no  char^  lor  the  coinage.  It  might  with  equal  reason 
execute  gratuitously  the  business  of  letter-darriage,  instead  of  charging  for 
it  to  the  individuals. 

I  am  perhaps  incorrect  in  Baying,  that  most  jrovemments  make  a  profit 
over  and  above  the  expense  of  execution.  The  French  government  charges 
a  seignorage,  equal  at  most  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  mere  procem.  But 
the  interest  and  wear  and  tear  of  the  capital  vested  in  buildings,  machinery, 
Slc.  and  the  charge  of  administration, dec.  are  so  much  dead  loss  to  the  go* 
vernment;  and  probably  many  other  governments  are  in  the  same  predica- 
ment > 

(a)  This  is  harcUy  true  to  the  full  extent.  The  Spanish  dollars  pass  cur- 
rent in  many  countries  at  a  considerable  advance  on  bullion  of  equal  weight 
and'fineness,  and  constitute  the  legal  currency  of  some  communities,  toat 
have  not  undertaken  the  business  of  coinage  themselves ;  as  in  Hayti,  and 
elsewhere.  The  difference  is  the  local  value  of  the  cohiage,  which  is  paid 
for  sometimes  very  liberally.  But  to  whom  is  it  paid  ?  to  uie  Spanish  indi- 
vidual or  to  the  Spanish  government  If  to  the  former,  it  is  an  undue  ad- 
vantage to  the  individual  at  the  expense  of  the  community ;  if  to  the  latter, 
it  is  the  recompense  of  productive  agency.  Were  the  gold  coinage  of  Eng- 
land subject  to  a  seignorage  like  the  silver,  it  would  never  be  exported  ha- 
bitually, but  to  such  nations,  as  were  content  to  pay  the  extra  value  of  the 
coinag'e.  Indeed,  our  author  presently  says  in  express  terms,  that  the  va- 
lue of  the  coinage  is  not  always  lost  on  exportation.    T. 

(h)  The  practice  has  fluctuated  since  Smith's  time,  bat  the  principle  is 
invariable.    T. 
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penattied  denounced  against  private  coiners,  would  enable  them  to 
faise  the  profit  of  the  business  very  high  by  the  limitation  of  their 
issues ;  fbr  the  value  of  money,  like  that  of  every  thing  else,  is 
always  in  the  direct  ratio  to  the  demand,  and  in  Uie  inverse  ratio 
to  the  supply. 

In  fact  when  silver  in  the  shape  of  coin  is  so  rare  and  dear, 
that  90 /r.  in  coin  will  purchase  the  weight  \>f  100^.  of  equal 
fineness  in  the  shape  of  bullion,  it  is  an  indication,  that  the  public 
attaches  the  same  value  to  9  oz.  of  coined,  as  to  10  oz.  of  uncoin- 
ed inetal.  Wherefore,  the  government  can,  by  its  coinage,  in 
such  case,  give  to  9 /r.  the  value  of  lO/r.,  and  make  a  profit  of 
10  per  cent.  But,  if  the  coin  become  more  abundant,  and  more 
of  it  be  necessary  in  exchange  for  bullion,  it  may  pertiaps  be  ne- 
cessary to  give  95jfr.  in  coin  for  the  weight  of  lOOyr.  in  bullion  : 
in  which  ktter  case,  the  government  can  make  a  profit  of  no 
nore  than  6  per  cent.,  upon  the  purchase  and  conversion  of  bul- 
Uon  into  coin. 

If,  in  the  latter  case,  the  government,  with  a  view  to  increase 
tiie  ratio  of  its  profit,  instead  of  purchasmg  bullion  itself,  were 
nmply  to  charge  a  seignorage,  say.  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the  bul- 
lion brought  to  the  mint  for  coinage,  none  at  all  would  be  brought 
for  that  purpose  by  individuals,  who  would  have  to  pay  10  per 
cent,  for  an  operation,  which  added  5  per  cent,  only  to  the  value 
of  the  metal.  Thus  the  mint  would  have  nothing  to  coin  either 
00  public  or  private  account ;  and  the  government  would  find  a 
high  ratio  of  profit  incompatible  with  an  extended  amount  of 
coinage. 

Whence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  duty  or  seignorage  upon 
coinage,  which  has  been  so  frequently  discussed,  is  an  absolute 
nullity ;  for  that  governments  can  not  fix  their  own  ratio  of  profit 
upon  the  execution  of  the  coinage,  but  that  it  must  depend  upon 
the  state  of  the  bullion  market,  which  again  is  regulated  by  the 
relative  supplies  of  coined  and  uncoined  metal,  and  the  demand  for 
them  at  the  tim^  being. 

It  is  to  be  obsei^ed,  that,  to  the  public  at  large,  in  its  capacity 
of  consumer  of  coined  bullion,  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indiffer- 
ence, whether  the  coin  be  dear  or  cheap ;  for,  so  long  as  its  valiifif 
is  not  subject  to  sudden  fluctuations,  it  will  pass  current  for  as 
fnuch  as  it  has  been  taken  for. 

When  the  coinage  of  money  is  not  executed  gratuitously,  ani 
especially  when  it  is  paid  for  at  a  monopoly-price,  it  is  a  matter 
of  perfect  indifierence  to  the  state,  whether  or  not  its  coin  be 
melted  down  or  exported ,  for  it  can  neither  be  melted  down  nor 
exported,  without  having  first  paid  the  coinage  in  full,  which  is 
all  that  is  lost  by  melting  or  exportation.*    On  the  contrary, 

*  The  value  ofthe  oofaiage,  or  ftflhion  of  the  metal,  if  not  alwayi  Io«t  m 
the  export  The  inpreirioo  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  recommendation  beyond 
Ifao  limiu  of  the  fenthorlty  which  executes  it,  and  raises  the  faloe  somewhat 
hifher,  than  that  of  bolUon  in  bara. 
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the  export  of  such  coin  is  quite  as  advantaceoos,  as  that  of  any 
other  manufkctui'ed  commodity  whatever.  It  is  a  hranch  of  the 
bullion  trade ;  and  unquestionably,  a  coin,  so  well  executed  as  to 
be  difficult  to  counterfisit,  accurate  in  the  weight  and  assay,  and 
charged  with  a  moderate  duty  on  the  coinage,  may  acquire  a  cur- 
rency in  different  parts  of  the  woi;ld,  and  yield  the  government, 
that  issues  it,  a  profit  of  no  contemptible  amount. 

Witness  the  gold  ducats  of  Holland,  which  are  in  request 
throughout  all  the  north  of  Europe  at  a  higher  rate  than  their  in- 
trinsic value  as  bullion ;  and  the  dollars  of  Spain,  which  are  all 
coined  at  Lima  and  Mexico,  and  have  been  executed  with  so  much 
regularity  and  integrity,  as  to  pass  current  as  money  not  only 
all  over  Spanish  America,  but  likewise  in  the  United  States  and 
in  several  parts  of  Europe,  Africa;  and  Asia.* 

The  Spanish  dollar  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  value  at- 
tached to  the  metal  by  the  process  of  coinage.  When  the  Ame- 
ricans of  the  Union  determined  on  a  national  coinage  of  dollars, 
they  contented  themselves  with  simply  re-stamping  those  of  the 
Spanish  mint,  without  varying  their  weight  or  standard.  But  the 
piece  thus  re-stamped  would  not  pass  current  with  the  Chinese^ 
and  other  Asiatics,  at  the  same  rate ;  100  dollars  oi  the  United 
States  would  not  purchase  so  much  of  other  commodities  as  100 
dollars  of  Spain.  The  American  Executive,  nevertheless,  con- 
tinued to  deteriorate  the  coin  by  giving  it  a  handsome  impression, 
apparently  wishing  to  avail  itself  of  this  method  of  checking  the 
export  of  specie  to  Asia.  For  this  purpose  it  was  directed,  that 
all  exports  of  specie  should  be  made  in  dollars  of  its  own  coin- 
age, hoping  in  this  way  to  make  the  exporters  give  a  preference 
to  the  domestic  products  of  its  own  territory.  Thus,  after  wan- 
tonly depreciating  the  Spanish  dollar,  without  prejudice,  it  is  true, 
to  the  specie  remaining  current  within  the  territory  of  the  Union, 
it  went  on  further  to  enjoin  its  use  in  the  least  profitable  way,  viz. 
in  the  commercial  intercourse  with  those  nations,  that  set  the 
least  value  on  it.  The  natural  course  would  have  been,  to  sufler 
the  value  exported  to  go  out  of  the  country  jp  the  form,  that 
might  ofier  the  prospect  of  the  largest  returns.  Self-iirterest 
might  have  been  safely  relied  on  in  this  particular.  (1) 

> 

*  The  5  fir,  pieces  of  France,  have  by  their  xnyariable  imifiiniiily  of  weight 
tad  itandard  anoe  their  fint  iasue,  acquired  a  limiUr  currency  in  many  pute 
of  the  world. 


(1)  Thii  peraffraph  contains  three  errors  in  rdation  to  the  ooinafe  of 
dollars  by  the  United  States,  and  the  exportation  of  specie,  which  it  is  of 
importance  to  point  out:  Ist  Spanish  dollars  are  not,  and  mver  hate  ftesn, 
simply  re-stamped  at  our  mint,  without  varying  their  weight  or  standard : 
9d.  A  pound,  Troy,  of  Spanish  dollars,  contains  10  os.  15  dwta.  of  fine  silfer : 
A  pound,  Troy,  of  American  dollars  contains  10  ob  14  dwts.  S^  grains  of  fine 
silver:  3d.  Ko  law  hai  ever  been  enacted  by  Congress,  directing  the  «<• 
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*  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Spanish  govern* 
ineiit>  which  was  enaUed  by  the  confideiice  in  its  good  faith  in 
the  execution  of  its  coinage,  to  export  dollars  with  a  profit,  and 
sell  them  abroad  at  an  advance  upon  their  intrinsic  value ;  and  yet 
thought  fit  to  prohilnt  so  advantageous  a  traffic,  which  would  have 
furnished  a  vent  to  a  product  of  the  national  soil,  worked  up  by 
domestic  industry  for  an  ample  recompense  ? 

Though  a  government  be  the  exclusive  coiner  of  money,  and 
is  by  no  means  bound  to  coin  gratuitously,  it  can  not  with  justice 
deduct  the  expense  of  coinage  from  its  pajrments,  in  discharge  of 
lis  own  contracts.  If  it  has  engaged  to  pay  a  million,  say  for 
supplies  advanced,  it  can  not  honestly  say  to  the  contractor: 
'*  Vr  e  bargained  to  pay  a  million,  but  we  pay  you  in  specie  just 
coined ;  and  therefore  shall  deduct  20,000  Jfr.,  more  or  less,  for 
the  charges  of  coinage."  In  fact,  all  pecuniary  engagements, 
ooQtracted  by  government  or  individuals,  virtually  imply  a  pro- 
mise to  pay  a  given  sum,  not  in  bullion  but  in  coin.  The  act  of 
exchange,  wherein  the  bargain  originated,  is  efi^ted  with  the 
implied  conctition,  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  to 
give  a  commodity  somewhat  more  valuable  than  silver  bullion ; 
namely,  silver  in  crown  pieces,  or  coin  of  some  denomination  or 
other.  The  virtual  contract  of  government  is  to  pay  in  coined 
money;  and  since,  in  consequence  of  that  implied  condition,  it 
obtains  a  greater  quantity  of  goods,  than  it  will,  if  the  bargain  be 
to  pay  in  bullion.  In  this  instance,  it  oSkn  the  charge  of  coin- 
age into  the  bargain  at  the  time  o(  concluding  the  contract,  and 
thereby  obtains  better  terms,  than  if  it  is  in  the  habit  of  paying  in 
bullion. 

The  charges  of  coinage  should  be  deducted  from  the  metal 
brought  to  ihd  mint  to  be  coined,  at  the  time  of  its  re-delivery  in 
a  coined  state. 

lliese  considerations  lead  us  to  the  necessary  oonclusioiis, — 
that  the  manu&cture  of  bullion  into  a  coin  increases  the  value  of 
the  metal,  in  the  ratio  of  the  additional  convenience  resulting  to 
the  community,  from  the  circumstance  of  coinage,  and  not  an 
item  further,  whatever  charges  or  duties  the  state  may  attempt  to 
■addle  it  with;*  that  a  government  by  monopolizing  the  busmess 
of  coining,  may  make  a  profit  to  the  wh<rfe  extent  of  this  accea 

•  In  Spuiiih  Americi,  a  higher  doty  is  ehargvcl,  tinoaDting  aooordtiif  to 
Hmnbcidt  to  11 141  per  cent  on  lilTer,  and  3  per  cent  on  gold,  orer  and 
abovo  the  actual  ehargea  of  coinage ;  ftir  the  government  allowa  no  bnllioo  to 
bo  axported  m  an  unoobied  etate.  So  that,  in  ftct,  this  ia  not  a  wtAroan^ 
hot  a  datj  OQ  ej^NVtatum,  exacted  at  the  time  of  converting  the  builkii  into 


portatioQ  of  epeeie  to  be  made  in  doUan  of  our  cwm  eciimge;  nor  has  the  ex. 
eentire  the  power  to  regnlate,  or  in  any  manner  interftre  with  the  exportation 
of  apedeinm  the  United  fltite  Amssicaii  Eorron. 
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■ioo  of  value ;  that  it  can  not  posriUy  advance  thii  profit  any  fbr- 
theri  in  its  discharge  of  engagements)  fidrly  and  freely  entend 
into ;  and  that  it  can  not  do  so  with  regard  to  prior  engagementSf 
without  committing  an  act  of  partial  lmnkruptcy« 

Moreover,  it  is  evident  that,  in  all  dealings  between  individuals, 
the  public  authority  has  still  less  power,  by  means  of  the  impres- 
sion of  its  die,  to  mqke  the  commodity,  acting  as  money,  pass  for 
more  than  its  intrinsic  value,  pluB  the  value  t^ed  by  the  fashion 
it  receives.  Vain  will  be  any  enactment,  that  the  stamp  impres* 
sed  shall  give  to  an  ounce  of  silver  a  specific  or  determinate  value; 
it  will  never  buy  morsf  goods,  than  an  ounce  of  silver,  bearing  thai 
in4>res8ion,  is  worth  at  the  time  being. 


SECTION  V. 

Of  AlCcnKfofit  cf  the  Standard  Money. 

Ths  first  thing  to  be  observed  on  this  head  is,  that  the  publio 
authority  has  generally  taken  upon  itself  to  fix  arbitrarily  the 
commodity,  that  shall  serve  as  money.  This  assumption,  on  its 
part,  has  little  inconvenience  in  itself;  for  the  interests  of  the  na- 
tion and  of  the  ruling  power  happen  to  be  exactly  the  same. 
Should  a  government  attempt  to  force  an  ill-adapted  medium  in.' 
to  circulation,  it  would  sustain  a  loss  itself  on  every  bargain,  and 
the  people  would,  by  d^iees,  adopt  some  other  medium.  Thus^ 
the  first  idsue  of  coined  money  among  the  Romans  was  by  theitf 
King  Numa,  and  his  coinage  was  of  copper,  which  at  that  time 
of  <ky  was  the  properest  metal  for  the  purpose  ;•  for,  before  the 
time  of  Numa,  the  Romans  knew  no  other  money  but  copper  in 
bars.  On  the  same  principle,  modem  governments  have  madsi 
choice  of  gold  and  silver,  which  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
selected  by  the  general  accord  of  individuals  without  ther  inter* 
ference  of  their  rulers. 

But  the  sovereign  power,  being  firmly  persuaded^  that  its  msn^ 
date  ¥fas  necessary  and  competent  to  invest  any  commodity  what' 
ever  with  the  currency  of  money,  succeeded  in  impressing  it9 
subjects  with  the  same  notion  during  the  daricer  ages,  and  diat 
too  at  the  very  time  that  individuals,  with  a  view  to  personal  in* 
terest,  were  acting  upon  principles  diametrically  opposite;  for, 
whoever  was  dissatisfied  with  the  authorized  money,  either  ab- 
stained from  selling  altogether,  or  disposed  of  his  goods  in  some 
other  way. 

This  error  led  to  another  of  much  more  serious  mischief,  tlttt 
has  overset  all  order  whatever. 

The  public  authority  persuaded  itself,  that  it  could  raise  or  de- 
press the  value  of  money  at  pleasure ;  and  that,  on  eveiy  exchange 
«f  goods  for  money,  the  value  of  the  goods  adjusted  itself  to  the 
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imagtnAiy  vilue,  which  it  (deased  authority  to  affix  to  it,  and  not 
to  the  value  naturally  attached  to  the  agent  of  exchange,  money, 
by  the  conflicting  influence  of  demand  and  supply. 

Thu39  when  Philip  I.  of  France,  adulterated  the  livre  of  Char- 
lemagne, containing  12  oz«  of  fine  silver,*  and  mixed  with  it  a 
third  part  alloy,  but  still  continued  to  call  it  a  livre^  though  con* 
taining  but  8  oz-  of  iine  silver,  he  was  nevertheless  fblly  persuad- 
ed, that  his  adulterated  livre  was  worth  quite  as  much  as  the  liwre 
of  his  processors.  Yet  it  was  really  worth  1-3  less  than  the 
livre  oi  Charlemagne.  .A  livre  in  coin  would  purchase  but  2-3  of 
what  it  had  done  before.  However,  the  creditors  of  the  monarch, 
and  of  individuals,  got  paid  but  2-3  of  their  just  claims;  land- 
owners received  from  their  tenants  but  2^  of  their  former  reve- 
nue, till  the  renewal  of  leases  placed  matters  on  a  more  equitable 
footing.  Abundance  of  injustice  was  committed  and  authoriased : 
but,  aner  all,  it  wa^  impossible  to  make  8  oz.  of  fine  silver  equal 

tol2.t 

Ip  the  year  1113,  the  livrey  as  it  was  still  called,  contained  no 
more  than  6  oz.  of  fine  silver.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
leign  of  Louis  VII.  it  had  been  reduced  to  4  oz.  St.  Louis  gave 
the  name  of  Uixre  to  a  quantity  of  silver  weighing  but  2  oz.  or  6 
groe.  6  grains.^  At  the  era  of  the  French  revohiticm,  the  money 
bearing  that  name  weifhed  only  the  1-6  of  an  oz.;  so  that  it  had 
been  reduced  to  1-72  of  its  ori^ial  standard  of  weight  or  quality 
in  the  days  of  Charlemagne. 

I  take  no  notice,  at  present,  of  the  great  611  experienced  in  the 
relative  value  of  fine  silver  to  comimodities  at  large,  which  has 
been  reduced  so  low  as  1-4  of  its  former  amount;  but  this  is  for- 
eign to  the  subject  oi  the  present  secti<m,  and  I  shall  take  occa* 
sion  to  speak  of  it  hereafter. 

Thus  the  term,  litre  toumoisy  has  at  different  times  been  ap- 
plied to  very  diffi^rent  quantities  of  fine  silver.  The  alteration 
has  been  efi^ted,  sometimes  by  reducing  the  size  and  weight  of 
the  coin  bearing  that  denomination,  sometimes  by  deteriorating 
the  standard  of  quality,  that  is  to  say,  mixing  up  a  larger  portion 
of  alloy,  and  a  smaller  one  of  pure  metal;  and,  sometimes,  by 

*  The  meumre  of  weight  called  a  limre  contained  12  ox.  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne. 

t  According  to  the  principles  estahlinhcd  9uprd  Sect  3.  of  this  Chapter, 
there  ia  reason  to  hehore,  that  the  value  of  the  adulterated  livre  of  8  oz.  of 
fine  silver  might  have  been  kept  up  to  that  of  the  old  Hvn  of  12  oz.,  if  the 
volame  of  the  coin  had  not  been  augmented.  Jkst  the  rise  of  money  prices, 
consequent  upon  the  adulteration  of  the  coin,  is  a  ground  of  presumption, 
that  the  government,  with  a  view  to  profit  by  this  momentary  operation,  or- 
dered a  re-coinage,  and  made  12  pieces  out  of  8,  by  the  addition  of  alloy, 
so  as  to  increase  the  total  quantity  proportionately  to  the  reduction  of  the 
standard  of  quality. 

t  We  find  in  the  PrtiUfrtnnhie§  of  Le  Blane,  35,  that  the  silver  wol  of  St. 
Louts  weighed  1  grot.  7  1^  groiiM  which,  multiplied  by  30,  makes  3  oz.  6 
gros.  6  grains^  the  livre. 
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raisiiig  the  denomination  ci  a  specific  coin ;  making,  for  instance, 
what  was  before  a  2fr.  piece  pass  under  the  name  of  one  of  Zfr» 
As  no  account  is  ever  taken  of  any  thing  but  the  pure  silver, 
which  is  the  only  valuable  substance  in  silver  coin,  all  these  ex« 
pedients  have  had  a  similar  e^ct ;  for  this  reason ;  that  they  all, 
in  fact,  reduced  the  quantity  of  silver  contained  in  what  was  call- 
ed a  livre  iovmoia.  And  this  is  what  all  French  writers,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  royal  ordinances,  have  dignified  by  the  term,  rais* 
ing  the  standard ;  on  the  ground,  that  the  nominal  value  of  the 
coin  is  raised  by  these  operations;  which' might,  with  much  more 
propriety,  be  said  to  lower  the  standard,  since  the  metal,  which 
alone  constitutes  the  money,  is  thei^eby  reduced  in  quantity. 

Though  the  quantity  of  metal  in  the  livre  has  been  continual- 
ly decreasing  from  the  days  of  Charlemagne  till  the  present  pe- 
riod, many  of  our  monarchs  have,  at  different  times,  adopted  a 
contrary  course,  and  advanced  the  weight  and  standard  of  quali- 
ty, particularly  since  the  reign  of  St.  Louis.  The  motives  for 
deterioration  are  evident  enough:  it  is  extremely  convenient  to 
pay  one's  debts  with  less  money  than  one  borrowed.  But  kines 
are  not  only  debtors;  they  are  very  frequently  creditors  too.  In 
the  matter  of  taxation,  they  stand  precisely  in  the  same  relative 
position  to  the  subject,  as  landlords  to  their  tenants.  Now,  if 
every  body  be  enabled  by  law  to  pay  their  debts  and  discharge 
their  contracts  with  a  less  amount  of  silver  than  bargained  for, 
the  subject,  of  course,  can  pay  his  taxes,  and  the  tenant  his  rent, 
with  a  smaller  quantity  of  that  metal.  And,  although  the  king 
received  less  'silver,  yet  he  continued  to  spend  as  much  as  be* 
fore ;  for  the  nominal  price  of  commodities  rose,  in  proportion 
to  the  diminution  of  metal  in  the  coin.  When  what  was  before 
Syr.  was  declared  by  law  to  be  4  fr.  the  government  was  obliged 
to  pay  4yr.  where  it  before  paid  but  3/r. ;  so  that  it  was  neces- 
sary, either  to  increase  the  old,  or  to  impose  new  taxes ;  in  other 
words,  the  government,  to  obtain  the  same  quantity  of  fine  silver, 
was  obliged  to  demand  a  greater  number  of  livres  from  the  sub- 
ject. Tills  course,  however,  was  always  odious,  even  when  it 
really  made  no  difference  in  the  real  pressure  of  taxation,  and 
was  often  quite  impracticable.  Recourse  was,  therefore,  had  to 
restoration  of  the  coin  to  the  higher  standard.  The  livre  being 
made  to  contain  a  greater  weight  of  silver,  the  nation  really  paid 
more  silver  in  paying  the  same  number  of  livre$J^  Thus  we 
find,  that  the  ameliorations  of  the  coin  commence  nearly  about 
the  same  period,  as  the  establishment  of  permanent  taxation. — 


*  The  same  expedient  was  resorted  to  by  that  monster  of  prodi^tUty,  the 


each.    The  yirtuous  Alexander  Severus,  actuated  by  an  opposite  motive,  made 
a  considerable  reduction  of  the  weijrht. 
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Before  that  innovation,  the  monarch  had  no  personal  motive  for 
increasing  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  coin  he  issued. 

It  wouM  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  frequent  varia- 
tions of  standard  alluded  to,  were  efiected  in  the  same  clear  and 
intelligible  manner,  which  I  have  adopted  to  explain  them.  Some- 
times the  alteration,  instead  of  being  openly  avowed,  was  kept 
secret  as  long  as  possible  ;*  and  this  attempt  at  concealment  gave 
occasion  to  the  barbarous  technical  jargon  used  in  this  branch 
of  manufacture.  At  other  times,  one  denomination  of  coin 
was  altered,  while  the  rest  wero  lefl  untouched ;  ro  that,  at  a  given 
period,  a  livrej  paid  in  one  denomination,  contained  more  silver 
than  if  it  paid  in  another.  Finally,  to  throw  the  matter  in  still 
greater  obscurity,  the  subject  was  commonly  forced  to  reckon  up 
his  accounts,  sometimes  in  livres  and  «ot»,  sometimes  in  crowns, 
and  to  pay  in  coin  representing  neither  Itore,  «>Z,  nor  crown,  but 
either  firactions  or  multiples  of  these  several  denominations. 
Princes,  that  resort  to  such  pettifogging  expedients,  can  be  viewed 
in  no  other  light,  than  as  counterfeiters  armed  with  public  autho* 
rity. 

The  injurious  eSbct  of  such  measures  upon  credit,  commercial 
integrity,  industry,  and  all  the  sources  of  prosperity,  may  be  easi- 
ly conceived ;  indeed,  it  was  so  serious,  that,  at  several  periods 
of  our  history,  the  monetary  operations  of  the  state  suspended 
all  commerce  whatever.  Philip  le  Bel  drove  all  foreigners  out 
of  the  fiiirs  of  France,  by  compelling  them  to  receive  Ms  discre- 
dited coin  in  payment,  and  prohibiting  the  making  of  bargains  in 
a  coin  of  better  credit.f  Philip  de  Valois  did  the  same  thing 
with  respect  to  the  gold  coin,  and  with  precisely  the  same  result. 
A  cotemporary  chronicler^  informs  us,  that  almost  all  foreign 
merchants  discontinued  their  dealings  with  France ;  that  the  French 
traders  themselves,  ruined  by  the  frequent  alterations  of  the  coin, 
and  the  consequent  uncertainty  of  values,  withdrew  to  other 
countries;  and  that  the  rest  of  the  king's  subjects,  both  noble  and 
bourgeois,  were  equally  impoverished  with  the  merchants;  for 
which  reason,  the  annalist  adds  simply  enough,  the  king  was  not 
at  all  beloved. 

The  examples  I  have  cited  are  taken  from  the  monetary  sys- 
tem of  France ;  but  similar  expedients  have  been  practised  in 
almost  every  nation,  ancient  or  modem.    Popular,  forms  of  go- 

*  Philip  de  Valoii,  in  hie  official  instmctionf  to  the  offioen  of  the  mint, 
A  D.  1350,  e^joine  the  utmost  eecrecy  on  the  nibject  of  the  porpoeed  adnl- 
toratioo  even  with  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  for  the  express  purpose  of  tak- 
ing in  the  coounereial  classes :  directmr  them  **  to  nut  a  good  &ce  upon 
the  matter  of  the  course  of  exchange  oT  the  marlu  or  gold,  so  that  the  in- 
tended adulteration  might  not  bemacovered.  **  Many  similar  instances  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  reign  of  King  John.  Le  Bbiie,  DraiU  Hitt.  i$9 
itfonnaies,  p.  951. 

t  Le  BUne^  T)raUi  HitU  de$  Mmmies^  p.  37. 

tHiaUkUu  ViltanL 
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vemment  have  been  equally  culpable  with  those  of  a  doBpotic  cha- 
racter. The  Romans,  during  the  most  glorious  periods  o(  the 
republic,  e&cted  a  national  bankruptcy  more  than  once,  by  dete- 
riorating the  intrinsic  value  of  their  coin.  In  the  course  of  the 
first  Punic  war,  the  as,  which  was  originally  12  oz.  of  copper,  was 
reduced  to  2  oz.;  and,  in  the  second  Punic,  was  again  lowered  to 
1  oz.* 

In  the  year  1722,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  acted,  in  this 
particular,  as  an  independent  government,  even  before  the  American 
war,  passed  a  law,  enacting,  that  li«  sterling  should  pass  for  II. 
6<.;t  and  the  United  States,  and  Frazice  also,  afler  declaring  them- 
selves republics,  have  both*gone  still  further. 

*^  It  would  require  a  separate  treatise,"  says  Steuart,  *^  to  inves- 
tigate all  the  artifices  which  have  been  contrived  to  maike  mankind 
lose  Hght  of  the  principles  of  money,  in  order  to  palliate  and 
make  this  power  in  the  sovereign  to  change  the  value  of  the  com 
appear  reasonable.":^  He  might  have  added,  that  such  a  volume 
would  be  of  little  practical  service,  and  by  no  means  prevent 
the  speedy  adoption  of  some  new  device  of  the  same  kind.  The 
only  effectual  preventive  would  boj  the  exposure  of  the  corrupt  sys- 
tem, that  engenders  such  abuses;  were  that  system  rendered  simple 
and  intelligible,  every  abuse  would  be  detected  and  extinguished  in 
the  outset. 

And  let  no  government  imagine,  that,  to  strip  them  of  the  power 
of  defrauding  their  subjects,  is  to  deprive  them  of  a  valuable 
privilege.  A  system  of  swindling  can  never  be  long-lived,  and 
must  infidlibly  in  the  end  produce  much  more  loss  than  profit. 
The  feeling  of  personal  interest  is  that  which  soonest  awakens  the 
intellectual  faculties  of  mankind,  and  sharpens  the  dullest  appre- 
hensions. Wherefore,  in  matters  afiecting  personal  interest,  a 
ffovemment  has  the  least  chance  of  outwitting  its  subjects.  In- 
dividuals are  not  easily  duped  by  measures  tending  to  procure 
supplies  to  the  state  in  an  under-hand  manner:  and  although 
they  can  not  guard  against  direct  outrage,  or  breach  of  public 
faith,  yet  it  can  never  long  escape  their  penetration,  however 
artfully  disguised  and  concealed.  The  government  will  acquire 
a  character  for  cunning  as  well  as  fiiithlessness,  and  will  lose  en- 
tirely the  powerfiil  engine  of  credit,  which  will  operate  with  infi- 
nitely more  efficacy,  than  the  mere  trifle  that  fraud  can  procure* 
Yet,  even  that  trifle  will  often  be  wholly  engrossed  by  the  agents 
tii  government,  who  are  sure  to  turn  every  act  of  injustice  towards 
the  subject,  to  their  own  private  advantage.  Thus,  while  the 
government  loses  its  credit,  its  agents  get  sdl  the  profit ;  and  the 
public  authority  is  disgraced,  for  no  other  purpose,  than  to  enrich  its 
menials. 

*  Monteaquieu^  Esprit  det  Loi$,  liv.  xzii.  c.  11. 

t  Smithes  Wealth  of  Natioru,  book  ii.  c  2. 

t  Steuart'i  Inquiry  into  the  Prine.  PoL  Earn,  Svo.  1805,  toL  ii.  p.  30& 
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The  real  inteirest  of  a  government  is,  to  look  not  to  fictitious^ 
disgraced,  and  destructive  resources,  but  to  such  as  are  really 
prolific  and  inexhaustible;  and  one  can  render  it  no  better  service, 
than  to  expose  and  render  abortive  those  of  the  former  kind,  and 
point  out  to  it  those  of  the  latter. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  a  deterioration  of  the  coin  is, 
a  proportionate  reduction  of  all  debts  and  obligations  payable  in 
money ;  of  all  perpetual  or  redeemable  rent-charges,  whether 
upon  the  state  or  upon  individuab ;  of  all  salaries,  pensions,  and 
rack-rents;  'in short,  of  all  values  previously  expressed  in  money; 
by  which  reduction,  the  debtor  gains  what  the  creditor  loses.  It 
is  a  legal  authorization  of  a  partial  bankruptcy,  or  compromise, 
by  every  money-debtor  with  his  creditor,  for  a  sum  less  than  his 
fair  claun,  in  the  ratio  of  the  diminution  of  precious  metal  in  the 
same  denomination  of  coin. 

Thus,  whatever  government  has  recourse  to  thia  expedient  is 
not  content  with  giving  itself  an  illegitimate  advantage,  but  urges 
all  other  debtors  to  do  so  likewise. 

The  kings  of  France,  however,  have  not  always  allowed  their 
flubjects  to  reap  the  same  advantage  in  their  private  concerns, 
which  the  monarch  proposed  to  himself  by  the  operation  of  in- 
creasing or  diminishing  the  quantity  of  metal  contained  in  a  par- 
ticular denomination  of  coin.  Their  personal  motive  was,  on  all 
such  occasions,  to  pay  less,  or  receive  more  silver  or  gold  them- 
selves, than  in  honesty  they  ought ;  but  they  sometimes  compel- 
ed  individuals  notwithstanding  the  alteration,  to  pay  and  receive 
in  the  old  coin,  or,  if  in  the  new,  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange 
between  the  two.*  This  was  a  close  copy  of  a  Roman  precedent. 
When  that  republic,  in  the  second  Punic  war,  reduced  the  ag 
of  copper  from  two  oz.  to  one,  the  republic  paid  its  creditors  1  as 
instead  of  two,  that  is  to  say,  50  per  cent,  on  their  claims.  But 
private  accounts  were  kept  in  denarii ;  and  the  denarius^  which 
till  then  was  worth  10  aues^  was,  by  law,  made  to  pass 
for  16  asses;  so  that  individuals  paid  16  asses  or  ox;  of  copper 
only  for  every  denarius^  instead  of  payiog  20  as  they  should 
have  done  to  &lfil  their  engagements,  that  is  to  say,  10  asses  of 
2  oz.  or  20  of  1  oz.  each,  for  every  denarius.  Thus,  the  repub- 
lic paid  a  dividend  of  50  per  cent,  only,  but  compelled  private 
persons  to  pay  one  of  80  per  cent. 

A  bankruptcy,  efiected  by  deterioration  of  the  coin,  has  been 
sometimea  considered  in  the  light  of  a  plain  and  simple  bankrupt- 
cy, or  mere  reduction  of  the  public  debt.  It  has  been  thought 
lo»  injurious  to  the  public  creditor  to  pay  him  in  adulterated  coin, 
that  he  again  may  pay  over  at  the  same  rate,  as  he  receives  it, 
than  to  curtail  his  claim  by  i,  i,  or  in  any  other  prc^rtion.  Let 
US  see  how  the  two  methods  diflbr. 

•  Vide  the  wvml  ordinAneMof  PhiUp  le  Bel  in  1308;  of  Philip  di  VabU 
in  1399  and  1343;  iif  John  in  13S4;  andof  CharleeVI.  143L 
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In  either  case,  the  creditor  is  equally  a  Toser  in  all  his  pur- 
chases posterior  to  the  bankruptcy.  Whether  his  income  .be 
abridged  by  one-half^  or  whether  he  find  himself  oUiged  to  pay 
for  every  thing  twice  as  dear  as  before,  is  to  him  precisely  tfaie 
same  thing. 

As  to  all  his  own  existing  debts,  he  may  undoubtedly  get  rid 
of  them  on  the  same  terms  as  the  public  has  discharged  his  own 
claifn ;  but  what  ground  is  there  for  supposing,  that  the  public 
creditors  are  always  in  arrear  in  their  private  accounts  with  the 
rest  of  the  community?  They  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  so* 
ciety  as  all  other  classes ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  public  creditors  have  as  much  owing  to  them  by  one  set 
of  individuals  as  they  owe  themselves  to  another ;  in  short,  that 
the  accounts  will  square.  Thus,  the  injustice  they  do  to  their 
private  claimants  is  balanced  by  the  injury  they  receive ;  and  a 
bankruptcy,  in  the  shape  of  a  deterioration  of  the  coin,  is  to  them 
fldl  as  bad,  as  in  any  other  shape. 

But  it  is  attended  with  other  serious  evils,  destnictive  of  nation* 
al  wel&re  and  prosperity. 

It  occasions  a  violent  dislocation  of  the  money-prices  of  com- 
modities, operating  in  a  thousand  different  wayB,  according  to 
the  particular  circumstances  of  each  respectively,  and  thereby 
disconcerting  the  best  planned  and  most  useful  speculations,  and 
destroying  aU  confidence  between  lender  and  borrower.  Nobody 
will  willingly  lend  when  he  runs  the  risk  of  receiving  a  less  sum 
than  he  has  advanced ;  nor  will  any  one  be  in  a  hurry  to  borrow, 
if  he  is  in  danger  of  paying  more  than  he  gets.  Capital  is,  con- 
sequently, diverted  from  productive  investment ;  and  the  Mow, 
given  to  production  by  deterioration  of  the  ccnn,  is  commonly 
followed  up  by  the  stiU  more  fatid  one's  of  taxation  upon  commo- 
dities, and  the  establishment  of  a  maximum  of  price. 

Nor  is  the  e^ct  less  serious  in  respect  to  national  morality. 
People's  ideas  of  value  are  kept  in  a  state  of  confusion  for  a 
length  of  time,  during  which  knavery  has  an  advantage  over 
honest  simplicity,  in  the  conduct  of  pecuniary  matters.  More- 
over, robbery  and  spoliation  are  sanctioned  by  public  practice  and 
example ;  personal  interest  is  set  in  oppositioo  to  integrity ;  and 
the  voice  of  the  law  to  the  impulse  of  conscience* 


SECTION  TI. 

Of  ikt  reawn  why  Money  is  neUher  a  Sign  nor  a  Meaiure* 

MoNBT  would  be  a  mere  tign  or  representative,  had  it  no  in- 
trinsic value  of  its  own ;  but  on  the  ccmtrary,  whenever  it  is  em- 
ployed in  sale  or  purchase,  its  intrinsic  value  alone  is  consider- 
ed.   When  an  article  is  sold  for  a  5^.  piece,  it  is  not  the  impres* 
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man  or  the  name  that  is  given  or  taken  in  exchange,  hut  the 
quantity  of  ailver,  that  is  known  to  be  contained  in  it.  As  a 
proof  df  the  truth  of  this  position,  if  the  government  were  to  issue 
crown  pieces  made  of  tin  or  pewter,  they  would  not  be  worth  so 
much  as  those  of  ttlver.  Though  declared  by  law  to  be  of  equal 
vahie,  a  great  many  more  of  them  would  be  required  in  purchase 
of  the  same  commodities ;  which  could  not  happen,  if  they  were 
tiothing  but  a  mere  sign. 

Yiolenoe,  ingenuity,  or  extraordinary  political  circiunstances, 
have  sometimes  kept  up  the  current  value  of  a  money,  after  a 
reduction  of  its  intrinsic  value ;  but  not  for  any  length  of  time. 
Personal  interest  very  soon  finds  out  whether  more  ialtie  is  paid 
than  is  received,  and  contrives  some  expedient  to  avoid  the  loss 
of  an  unequal  and  unfair  exchange.  Even  when  the  absolute 
necessity  of  finding  some  medium  of  circulation  of  value  obliges 
a  government  to  mvest  with  value  an  agent,  destitute  either  of 
intrinsic  value  or  substantial  guarantee,  the  value  attached  to  the 
sign  by  this  demand  for  a  medium,  is  actual  value,  originating  in 
uSity,  and  makes  it  a  substantive  object  of  traffic.  A  bank  of 
England  note  is  of  no  value  whatever  as  a  representative ;  for  it 
really  represents  nothing,  and  is  a  mere  promise  without  securi- 
ty, given  by  a  bank,  which  has  advanced  it  to  the  government 
witlraut  any  security ;  yet  this  note  is,  by  its  mere  utility,  pos- 
sessed of  its  positive  i^ue  in  England,  as  a  piece  of  gold  or  sil- 
ver. 

But  a  bank-note,  payable  on  demand,  is  the  representative,  the 
ngn,  of  the  silver  or  specie,  which  may  be  had  whenever  it  is 
wanted,  on  presenting  the  note.  The  money  or  specie,  which 
the  bank  gives  for  it  is  not  the  representative,  but  Uie  thing  re- 
presNited. 

When  a  man  sells  any  commodity,  he  exchanges  it,  not  for  a 
tiga  or  representative,  but  for  another  commodity  called  money, 
inach  he  supposes  to  possess  a  value  equal  to  the  value  sold. 
When  he  buys,  he  does  so,  not  with  a  sign  or  representative,  but 
with  a  commodity  of  real,  substantial  value,  equivalent  to  the  va- 
lue received. 

A  radical  error,  in  this  particular,  has  given  rise  to  another  of 
very  general  prevalence.  Money  having  l^n  pronounced  to  be 
the  dgn  of  all  values  whatever,  it  was  boldly  inferred,  that,  in 
every  country,  the  total  value  of  the  money,  bank  and  other  notes, 
and  credit  paper,  is  equal  to  the  total  value  of  all  other  commodi- 
ties. A  positicm  that  derives  some  show  of  plausibility,  from  the 
circumstance,  that  the  relative  value  of  money  decliiHSs  when  its 
quantity  is  increased,  and  advances  when  that  quantity  is  dimin- 
ished. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  same  fluctuation  afi^ts  all  other 
eommodities  whatever.  If  the  vintage  be  twice  as  productive 
one  year  as  it  is  another  year,  the  price  of  wine  fidls  to  half  what 
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it  was  the  year  preceding.  In  like  manner^  one  may  readily  ccm- 
cede,  that,  should  the  aggregate  of  circulating  specie  be  doubled, 
the  prices  of  all  goods  would  be  doubled  also ;  in  other  words, 
twice  the  quantity  of  specie  would  go  to  the  purchase  of  the  same 
articles.  But  this  consequence  by  no  means  proves,  that  the  to- 
tal value  of  the  circulating  medium  is  always  equal  to  the  sum  to- 
tal of  all  the  other  items  of  wealth,  any  more,  than  that  the  sum 
total  of  the  produce  of  the  vintage  is  equal  to  the  totality  of  other 
values.  The  casual  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  silver  and  of  wine, 
in  the  cases  supposed,  is  the  efl^t  of  a  difierence  in  quantity  of 
these  respective  commodities  at  two  dif&rent  times,  and  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  quantity  of  other  commodities. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  total  value  of  the  mo- 
ney of  any  country,  even  with  the  addition  to  the  value  of  all  the 
precious  metals  contained  in  the  nation  under  any  other  shape, 
is  but  an  atom,  compared  with  the  gross  amount  of  other  values. 
Wherefore,  the  thing  represented  would  exceed  in  value  the  re* 
presentative ;  and  the  latter  could  not  command  the  presence  or 
possession  of  the  former.* 

Nor  is  the  position  of  Mcmtesqieu,  that  money-price  depends 
upon  the  relative  quantity  of  the  total  commodities,  to  that  of  the 
total  money  of  the  nationf  at  all  better  founded.  What  do  sell- 
ers and  buyers  know  of  the  existence  of  any  other  commodities, 
but  those,  that  are  the  objects  of  their  dealing  ?  And  what  di&r* 
ence  could  such  knowledge  make  in  the  demand  and  supply  in  re- 
spect to  those  particijdar  commodities?  These  opinions  have  ori- 
ginated in  the  ignorance  at  once  of  &ct  and  of  principle. 

Money  or  specie  has  with  more  plausibility,  but  in  reality  with 
no  better  ground  of  truth,  been  pronounced  to  be  a  measure  of 
value.  Value  may  be  estimated  in  the  way  of  price ;  but  it  can 
not  be  measured,  that  is  to  say,  compared  with  a  known  and  in- 
variable measure  of  intensity,  for  no  such  measure  has  yet  been 
discovered. 

Authority,  however  absolute,  can  never  succeed  in  fixing  the 
general  ratio  of  value.  It  may  enact,  that  John,  the^  owner  of  a 
sack  of  wheat,  shall  give  it  to  Richard  for  24/r. ;  and  so  it  may 
that  John  shall  give  his  sack  of  wheat  for  nothing.  This  enacts 
ment  will  probably  rob  John  to  benefit  Richard ;  but  it  can  no 
more  make  24/r.  the  exact  measure  of  the  value  of  a  sack  of 

*  If  credit-paper  be  thrown  into  the  ecale^  it  will  not  help  as  over  thk 
^fficulty.  The  agent  of  circulation,  whether  in  form  of  specie  or  of 
paper,  can  never  exceed  in  amonnt  the  totq^^tility  vested  in  it.  The  ex. 
pulsion  of  the  volume  of  a  national  money;  whether  of  metal  or  of  paper, 
IB  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  proportionate  Alation  of  its  value,  which  diinhltes 
the  whole  from  beings  equal  to  the  purchase  of  m  greater  portion  of  CQmmo- 
dities  at  large :  and  the  value,  devoted  to  the  busmess  or  circvdatioo,  is  al- 
wnjB  a  trifle,  compared  with  the  value  it  is  employed  to  circulate.  Vidi 
sii^,  under  the  head  of  Bank-notes. 

t  Etfrit  di»  LoUt  liv.  xzil  c.  7. 
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wheaty  than  it  can  make  a  sack  of  wheat  worth  nothing,  by  oitler- 
ing  it  to  be  given  for  nothing* 

A  yard  or  a  foot  is  ^  real  measure  of  length ;  it  always  presents- 
to  the  mind  the  idea  of  the  self-same  degree  of  length.  No  mat- 
ter in  what  part  of  the  world  a  man  may  be,  he  is  quite  sure,  that 
a  man  of  6  feet  high  in  one  place  is  as  tall  as  a  man  6  feet  high 
in  another.  When  I  am  told  that  the  great  pyramid  of  Ghaize  is 
100  taides  square  at  the  base,  I  can  measure  a  space  of  100  toises 
square  at  Paris,  or  elsewhere,  and  form  an  exact  notion  of  the 
space  the  pyramid  will  cover ;  but  when  I  am  told  that  a  camel  is 
at  Cairo  worth  50  tequinsy  that  is  to  say,  about  2500  grammes  of 
silver,  or  500yr.  in  coin,  I  can  form  no  precise  notion  of  the  value 
of  the  camel ;  because,  although  I  may  have  every  reascm  to  be* 
lieve,  that  500  fr,  are  worth  less  at  Paris  than  at  Cairo,  I  can  not 
tell  what  may  be  the  di^rence  of  value. 

The  utmost,  therefore,  that  can  be  done  is,  merely  to  estimate 
or  reckon  the  reloHve  vahie  of  commodities;  in  other  words,  to 
declare,  that  at  a  given  time  and  place,  one  commodity  is  worth 
more  or  less  than  another ;  their  positive  value  it  is  impossible 
to  determine.  A  house  may  be  said  to  be  worth  20,000yr. ;  but 
what  idea  does  that  sum  present  to  the  mind?  The  idea  of  what- 
ever I  can  purchase  with  it ;  which  is,  in  fiu^t,  as  much  as  to  say, 
the  idea  of  value  equivalent  to  the  house,  and  not  of  value  of  any 
fixed  degree  of  intensity,  or  independent  of  comparison  between 
one  commodity  and  another. 

When  two  objects  of  unequal  value  are  both  compared  to  dif- 
ferent portions  cdT  one  specific  product,  still  it  is  a  mere  estimate 
of  relative  value.  One  house  is  said  to  be  worth  UOflOO  fr.  ano- 
ther 10,000yr. ;  which  is  simply  saying,  the  former  is  worth  two 
of  the  latter.  It  is  true,  that,  when  both  are  compared  to  a  pro- 
duct capable  of  separation  into  equal  portions,  as  money  is,  a 
more  accurate  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  relative  value  of  one  to 
the  other;  for  the  mind  has  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  the  rela- 
tion of  2  integers  to  1,  or  20,000  to  10,000.  But  any  attempt  to 
form  an  abstract  notion  of  the  value  of  one  of  these  integers  must 
be  abortive. 

If  this  be  all  that  is  meant  by  the  term,  measure  of  vaJue,  I  ad- 
mit that  money  is  such  a  measure ;  but  so,  it  should  be  observed, 
BB  every  other  divisible  commodity,  though  not  employed  in  the 
character  of  money.  The  ratio  of  the  one  house  to  the  other 
will  be  equally  intelligible,  if  one  be  said  to  be  worth  1000,  and 
the  other  only  500,  quarters  of  wheat. 

Nor  will  this  measure  of  relative  value,  if  we  may  so  call  it, 
ccMivey  an  accurate  idea  of  the  ratio  of  two  commodities  one  to 
the  other,  at  any  considerable  distance  of  time  or  place.  The 
1000  quarters  of  wheat,  or  20,000  yr.,  will  not  be  of  any  use  in 
the  comparison  of  a  house  in  former,  with  a  house  in  the  present 
times;  ibr  the  value  of  mlver  coin  and  of  wheat  have  both  varied 
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ID  Ihe  interim.  A  house  at  Paris,  worth  10,000  crowns  in  the 
days  of  Heniy  IV.,  would  now  be  worth  a  great  deal  more,  than 
another  of  that  value  now-a-days.  So  likewise  one  in  Lower 
Britany,  worth  20,000yr.,  is  of  much  more  value  than  one  of  that 
price  at  Paris ;  for  the  same  reason,  that  an  income  of  10,000/r* 
IS  a  much  larger  one  in  Britany  than  at  Paris. 

Wherefore  it  is  impossible  to  succeed  in  comparing  the  wealth 
of  di£ferent  eras  or  different  naticms.  This,  in  politick  economy, 
like  squaring  the  circle  in  mathematics,  is  impracticable,  for  want 
of  a  common  mean  or  measure  to  go  by. 

Silver,  and  coin  too,  whatever  be  its  material,  is  a  commodity, 
whose  value  is  arbitrary  and  variable,  like  that  of  commodities  in 
general,  and  is  regulated  on  eveiy  bargain  by  the  mutual  accord 
of  the  buyer  and  seller.  Silver  is  more  valuable  when  it  will  pur- 
chase a  large  quantity  of  commodities,  than  when  it  will  purchase 
a  smaller  quantity.  It  can  not,  therefore,  serve  as  a  measure, 
the  first  requisite  of  which  is  invariability.  Thus,  in  the  asser- 
tion of  Montesquieu,  when  speaking  of  money,  that  "  what  is  the 
common  measure  of  all  things,  should  of  all  things  be  the  least 
subject  to  change,"*  there  are  no  less  than  three  errors  in  two 
lines.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  has  never  been  pretended,  that 
money  is  the  measure  of  all  things,  but  merely  that  it  is  the  mea- 
sure of  values ;  secondly,  it  is  not  even  the  measure  of  values ; 
and  lastly,  its  value  can  not  be  made  invariable.  If  it  was  the  ob- 
ject of  Montesquieu  to  deter  governments  from  altering  the  stand- 
ard of  their  coin,  he  should  have  laboured  to  enfoix^  those  sound 
arguments,  which  the  question  would  fidrly  have  supplied  him 
with,  instead  of  dealing  in  brilliant  expressi(»is,  which  serve  to 
mislead  and  give  currency  to  error. 

It  would,  however,  often  be  a  matter  of  curiosity,  and  sometimes 
even  of  utility,  to  be  able  to  compare  two  values  at  an  interval  of 
time  or  place ;  as,  for  instance,  when  there  is  occasion  to  stipulate 
for  a  payment  at  a  distant  place,  or  a  rent  for  a  long  prospective 
term. 

Smith  recommends  the  value  of  labour  as  a  less  variable,  and, 
consequently,  more  appropriate,  measure  of  absent  or  distant 
value ;  he  reasons  thus  upon  the  matter :  ''  Equal  quantities  of 
labour,  at  all  times  and  places,  may  be  said  to  be  of  equal  value 
to  the  labourer.  In  his  ordinary  state  of  health,  strength,  and 
spirits,  in  the  ordinary  degree  of  his  skill  and  dexterity,  he  must 
always  lay  down  the  same  portion  of  his  ease,  his  liberty,  and 
his  happiness.  The  price,  which  he  pays,  must  always  be  the 
same,  whatever  may  be  the  quantity  of  goods  which  he  receives 
in  return  for  it.  Of  them,  indeed,  it  may  sometimes  purchase 
a  greater  and  sometimes  a  smaller  quantity ;  but  it  is  their  value 
which  varies,  not  that  of  the  labour  which  purchases  them.    At 

^Eipril  des  Loi$f  liv.  zxii.  c  3.  « 
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all  iimea  and  plaoes,  that  ia  dear,  which  it  is  difficult  to  come  at, 
or  which  it  costs  much  labour  to  acquire  ;  and  that  cheap^  which 
is  to  be  had  easily,  or  with 'very  little  labour.  Labour  alone, 
therefore,  never  varying  in  its  own  value,  is  alone  the  ultimate  and 
real  standard,  by  which  the  value  of  ail  commodities  can  at  all 
times  and  places  be  estimated  and  compared."* 

With  great  deference  to  so  able  a  writer,  it  by  no  means  follows, 
that,  because  labour  in  the  same  degree  is  always  to  the  labourer 
himself  of  the  same  value,  therefore  it  must  always  bear  the  same 
value  as  an  obgect  of  exchange.  Labour,  like  commodities,  may 
vary  in  the  supply  and  demand ;  and  its  value,  like  value  in  gene- 
mi,  is  determined  by  the  mutual  accord  of  the  adverse  interests  of 
buyer  and  seller,  and  fluctuates  accordingly. 

The  value  of  labour  is  aflected  materially  by  its  quality.  The 
labour  of  a  strong  and  intelligent  person  is  worth  much  more,  than 
that  of  a  weak  and  ignorant  one.  Again,  labour  is  more  valuable 
in  a  thriving  community,  where  there  is  a  lively  demand  for  it, 
tiian  in  a  country  overloaded  with  population.  In  the  United  States, 
the  daily  wages  of  an  artificer  amount  in  silver  to  three  times  aa 
much  as  in  France.f  Are  we  to  infer,  that  silver  has  then  bat  ^ 
of  its  value  in  France?  The  artificer  is  there  better  fed,  better 
clothed,  and  better  lodged ;  which  is  a  convincing  proof,  that  he  ia 
fsally  better  paid*  Labour  is  probably  one  of  tl^  most  fluctuating 
of  vdues,  because  at  times  it  is  in  great  request,  and  at  others  is 
ofieied  with  that  distressing  importunity  occasionally  witnessed  in 
cities  where  industry,  is  on  the  decline. 

Its  value  has,  therefore,  no  better  title  to  act  as  a  measure  of  two 
values  al  great  distances  of  time  or  place,  than  that  of  any  other 
oommodity.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  such  thing  aaa  measure  of  value, 
because  there  is  nothing  possessed  of  the  indispensable  requisite, 
invariability  of  value. 

In  the  absence  ef  an  exact  measure,  we  must  be  content  to 

*  WmUh  of  Naiitim,  booki.  c  5.  On  this  point,  Smith  observes,  Jhat 
"  labour  was  ue  first  price,  the  original  porchise-nxmey,  that  was  paiinbr 
an  thingB.  It  was  not  bv  goU  or  silver,  bat  b^  labour,  that  all  the  wealth 
of  the  world  was  oriffinaUy  parehassd.**  I  think  I  have  suooeeded  in  prov- 
ing that  he  is  mistaJEen.  Nature  ezecntea  an  essential  part  of  the  prodoc 
tioQ  of  vahws;  and  her  ageninr  is  in  most  cases  paid  for,  and  fbrms  a  portion 
of  the  value  of  the  product  The  profit  crf'land,  which  is  called  rent,  is  paid 
to  the  proprietor,  who  does  nothing  himself^  and  stands  in  place  of  the  ori* 
ginal  ooeupant ;  and  it  affects  the  vahie  of  the  product,  raised  by  the  joint 
•genoy  of  nature  and  industry :  the  portion  of  value  eontributed  bv  nature 
IS  not  the  pcoduct  of  human  labour.  Capital  also,  which  is,  for  the  mort 
part,  the  accumulated  ■  product  of  labour,  concurs  like  nature,  in  the  busi- 
ness of  production,  and  receives  in  recompense  a  portion  of  the  product; 
but  the  gains,  accruing  to  the  capitalist,  are  quite  distinct  from  tho  aeoa* 
mnlated  labour  vested  in  the  capital  itselC  which  can  be  ejqiended  or  ood- 
suraed  mi  tslo,  by  one  set  of  persons ;  while  its  share  in  the  product,  in  other 
Worda,  tho  interest  paid  fer  its  use,  may  be  eonsnmed  by  another. 

flftunlsIA  reekoositatflomSyr.  50^M<s.to4/r.  of  our  money.  Aasi 
M.  svr  la  JhuwUc  JBtpsgne,  torn,  iil  p.  105.  oct  ed. 
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approximate  to  accuracy ;  and,  to  this  end,  many  conmoditieB  of 
well  known  ralue  will  serve  to  givQ  a  notion,  more  or  less  comet, 
of  the  value  of  any  specific  product.  At  the  same  point  of  time  and 
place,  there  is  Uttie  difficulty  in  the  approximation:  the  value  of 
any  given  article  may  be  readily  measured  by  almost  all  others. 
To  ascertain  pretty  nearly  the  value  of  an  article  amongst  the  an- 
cients, we  must  find  out  some  article  which  there  is  reason  to  think 
has  subsequently  undergone  little  change  of  value,  and  then  com- 
pare the  quantity  of  that  article  given  by  the  ancients  and  modems 
respectively,  in  exchange  for  the  article  in  question.  Wherelbrs, 
silk  would  be  a  bad  object  of  comparison ;  because  it  was,  in  the 
time  of  Caesar,  procurable  from  China  only,  at  a  most  extravagant 
expense,  and,  being  then  tio  where  produced  in  Europe,  must  of  course 
have  been  much  dearer  than  at  present.  Is  there  any  commodity 
that  has  varied  has  in  the  intervening  period  ?  and,  if  there  be  any 
such,  how  much  of  it  was  then  given  for  an  oonoe  of  silk  1  These 
are  the  two  points  we  must  inquire  into.  If  any  one  arHcle  tan  be 
discovered,  that  was  produced  with  equal  ease  and  perfection  at  tbib 
two  periods,  and  the  consumption  of  which  had  a  natural  tendency 
to  keep  pace  with  its  abundance,  this  article  would  probably  have 
varied  little  in  value,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  toleraUe  measure  of 
other  values. 

Ever  since  the  earliest  times  recorded  in  history,  wheat  has 
been  the  staple  food  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  in  all 
the  principal  nations  of  Europe;  consequently,  their  reiattve 
population  must  have  been  influenced  by  the  abundance  or  scar- 
city of  this  article  of  feod,  more  than  of  any  other:  the  ratio  of 
the  demand  to  the  supply  must  have  been,  therefore,  at  all  times 
nearly  the  same.  There  is,  besides,  no  product  which  t  know  o( 
that  has  undergone  less  alteration  in  the  course  of  production. 
The  agricultural  skill  of  the  ancients  was  in  most  respects  equal, 
and  in  some,  perhaps  superior  to  our  own.  Capital,  indeed,  was 
dearer  amongst  them ;  but  that  difierence  was  Uttle  felt ;  for,  in 
aniient  times,  the  proprietor  was  commonly  both  farmer  and  ca* 
pitaUst ;  and  the  capital  embarked  in  agriculture  yielded  less  re- 
turn than  other  investments;  because, as  more  honour  was  attached 
to  this,  than  to  the  other  branches  of  industry,  commerce  and  ma- 
nu&cture,  the  influx  of  capital,  as  well  as  of  ^bour,  into  that  chan- 
nel, was  greater  than  into  the  other  two.  And,  during  the  middle 
ages,  in  spite  of  the  general  declension  of  all  the  arts,  the  tillage  of 
arable  land  was  prosecuted  with  a  skill  little  inferior  to  that  of  the 
present  day. 

Whence  I  infer,  that  the  same  quantity  of  wheat  must  have 
borne  nearly  the  same  value  among  the  ancients,  during  the 
middle  ages  and  at  the  present  time.  But,  as  there  has  aO  akm|( 
been  a  vast  dif^rence  in  the  produce  of  the  harvest  in  one  y«^ 
and  another,  grain  being  sometimes  so  abundant,  as  to  sell  ex- 
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tremely  low.  Mid  at  other  times  ao  acarce,  as  to  occasion  fiunine, 
the  vahie  of  grain  must  be  taken  on  an  average  of  years,  when- 
ever it  is  made  the  basis  of  any  calculation* 

So  much  for  the  estimation  of  values  at  distant  periods  of  time. 

There  is  equal  difficulty  in  the  estimation  at  great  distances  of 
place*  The  staple  articles  of  national  food,  which,  as  such,  main« 
tain  the  greatest  uniformity  in  the  ratio  of  the  demand  and  supply, 
are  very  difibrent  in  diftrent  climates*  In  Europe,  wheat  is  the 
staple ;  in  Asia  it  is  rice :  the  relative  value  of  neither  the  one.  nor 
the  other  in  Asia  and  Europe  is  tolerably  steady ;  nor  has  the  va- 
hie  of  rice  in  Asia  any  relation  to  the  value  of  wheat  in  Europe* 
Rice  is  beyond  question  less  valuable  in  India,  than  wheat  is  in 
this  part  of  the  world ;  for,  besides  that  the  cultivation  is  less  ex- 
pensive, it  yields  two  crops  in  the  3rear*  This  is  one  reasoii,  why 
fadKMir  is  so  cheap  in  India  and  China. 

The  article  of  food  in  nlbst  general  use  is,  therefore,  but  a  bad 
measure  of  value  at  great  distances  of  place*  Nor  are  the  pre« 
eioiis  metals  by  any  means  a  correct  one :  their  value  is  indubita- 
bly not  so  great  in  North  America  and  the  West  Indies,  as.  in 
Eorope,  and  much  greater  in  every  part  of  Asia,  as  the  constant 
efflox  of  specie,  thither  sufficiently  proves. — ^Yet  the  firequency 
of  communication  between  these  diflerent  parts  of  the  world,  afld 
the  facility  of  transport,  give  us  reason  to  suppose  them  the  least 
liable  to  fluctuation  of  vidue  on  their  passage  from  one  climate 
and  another* 

Tliere  is  happily  no  necessity,  for  the  purposes  of  commeice, 
to  compare  the  relative  value  of  goods  and  of  metals  in  two  di»> 
tant  parts  of  the  world;  it  is  quite  enough  to  know  their  relation 
to  other  commodities  in  each  country.  When  a  merchant  remits 
to  China  half  an  ounce  of  silver,  it  is  of  little  importance  to  him, 
whether  it  has  more  relative  value  in  China  than  in  Europe*  All 
he  wants  to  know  is,  whether  he  can  buy  with  it  at  Canton  a 
pound  of  tea  of  a  certain  quality,  which  he  can  re-sell  in  Europe, 
say  for  two  ounces  of  silver.  With  these  data,  and  in  expecta- 
tion of  receiving,  at  the  dose  of  the  speoulation,  a  gross  profit  of 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  silver,  he  calculates  whether  that  profit 
will  leave  him  a  sufficient  nett  profit,  after  covering  the  charges 
and  risk  out  and  home ;  and  this  is  all  he  cares  about*  If,  in- 
■laad  of  bullion,  he  remit  goods,  it  is  enough  for  him  to  know;  1. 
the  relation  between  the  value  of  these  goods  and  silver  in  Eu- 
rope ;  that  is  to  say,  how  much  they  will  cost ;  3.  the  relation  be- 
tween their  value  and  that  of  Chinese  products  at  Canton ;  that 
is  to  say,  what  he  can  get  in  exchange  tor  them ;  and,  lastly,  the 
rolation  between  these  latter  and  silver  in  Europe ;  that  is  to  say, 
what  they  will  be  worth  when  imported.  It  is  evident  that  every 
Tepetttion  of  this  opemtion  brings  into  question  nothing  more  than 
the  relative  value  of  two  or  mors  articles  at  the  same  time,  azid 
at  the  same  place. 
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For  the  commoii  purposes  of  life,  or,  in  other  worde,  when 
nothing  more  is  requisite,  than  to  compare  the  value  of  two  ob- 
jects, at  no  great  distance  of  time  or  place,  most  commoditiee 
possessed  of  any  value  at  all  may  serve  as  a  measure;  and  if,  in 
describing  the  value  of  an  object,  even  where  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  either  buying  or  selling,  the  estimation  is  more  generally 
made  in  the  precious  metals,  or  in  money,  than  in  any  o£er  com- 
modity; it  is  simply,  because  its  value  is  more  generally  known, 
than  that  of  other  commodities.*  But,  in  all  bargains  for  a  long 
prospective  period,  as  for  the  reservation  of  a  perpetual  rent,  it  is 
more  advisable  to  reckon  in  wheat :  for  the  discovery  of  a  sin^e 
mine  might  perhaps  greatly  reduce  the  present  value  of  silver ; 
whereas  the  tillage  of  all  North  America  could  not  sensibly  alter 
the  vahie  €£  wheat  in  Europe:  for  the  number  of  mouths  to  be 
led  in  America,  would  increase  almost  in  the  ratio  <^  the  im- 
proved cultivation.  But  l<»ig  prospective  stipulations  regarding 
value  must  unavoidably,  under  any  circumstances,  be  very  preca- 
rious, and  can  never  give  any  certain  notion  of  the  value  that  is 
likely  to  be  received.  Perhaps  the  most  improvident  course  of  all 
is,  to  stipulate  for  a  particular  denominaticm  of  money;  for  the 
same  denomination  may  be  fixed  to.  any  variation  of  weight  or 
quality  whatever;  and  tiie  contracting  party  may  find  he  has  bar- 
gained for  a  name,  rather  than  a  value,  aiHi  that  he  runs  the  ride 
of  paying,  or  being  paid,  in  mere  words. 

1  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  refiitation  of  incorrect  express 
■ions,  because  they  appear  to  have  acquired  too  general  a  circu* 
lation;t  and  because  they  often  confirm  people  in  false  notions 
and  ideas,  which  ideas  sometimes  serve  as  the  basis  of  errone- 
ous systems,  that  in  their  turn  give  birth  to  conduct  equally 
enoneous. 


SECTION  YD. 

Qf  a  ParHeularUy  Aai  Aoidd  he  attended  tOf  in  etiimaj^ng  ike 

Sums  mentioned  in  Hisiory^ 

Ih  reducing  the  money  of  former  ages  into  money  of  the  pm- 
moA  day,  the  best  informed  historians  have  contented  themselves 


*  Tbs  diflbrenee  of  value  in  diffi»rent  objeett  hoi,  throogboat  tbii  wiarkv 
been  noted  in  money-price  or  whftt  they  will  fetch  in  money;  eactreme 
oorrectneee  not  beinjr  necessary  for  illustration.  Even  in  the  exact  science 
of  gecmetrv,  the  ^[nfes  are  given  merely  to  make  the  demonstratianst 
more  intelugiUe;  strict  accuracy  is  necessary  in  the  reasoning  and  oondQ- 
■kmsonly. 

t  After  the  appearance  of  three  editions  of  this  work,  Sigmmii  poblished 
his  Nouoeaux  Principe^  i*Eccn.  Pol,;  wherein  amongst  many  exoeUent 
chapters,  there  is  oos  satitied,  *  money,  the  sign,  token,  and  msasore  of 
Tme***    Liv.  v*  c  1. 
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with  coQi^rtiiig  the  actual  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  deaignated 
by  the  term  made  use  of  by  the  authority  cited,  into  the  current 
nxMiey  of  their  own  times.  But  this  is  not  enough :  the  actual 
sum,  the  real  amount  of  the  metal,  can  give  no  correct  notion  of 
its  then  value,  which  is  the  veiy  point  we  want  to  arrive  at.  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  to  reckon  besides  the  fluctuations  of  va* 
lue  that  the  metal  itself  has  undergone. 

A  few  examples  will  best  explain  my  meaning : 

Voltaire  tells  us,  in  his  Essay  on  Universal  History,*  that 
Charles  V.  enacted,  that  the  sons  of  France  should  have  an  an- 
nual revenue  settled  on  them  of  12,000  livres:  and,  as  he  reckons 
this  sum  to  be  equal  to  100,000  livres  of  the  present  day,  he  na- 
turally enough  observes,  that  this  was  no  great  provision  fer  the 
aoBS  of  the  mooarch.  But  let  us  examine  the  grounds  for  this 
caksulation  of  Voltaire.  First,  he  reckons  that  the  mark  of  fine 
ailver  was,  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  worth  about  6  livres;  at 
this  rate,  12,000  liwres  will  make  2000  marks  of  silver,  which,  at 
their  relative  value  at  the  date  of  Voltaire's  writing,  would  in  &ct 
amount  to  100,000  livresj  or  thereabouts.  But  2000  marks  of 
£tie  silver  were  worth  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  much  more 
than  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  Of  this  we  shall  be  convinced, 
by  a  comparison  of  the  relative  average  at  the  two  dififerent  pe- 
riods, of  pure  silver  to  wheat,  which  we  will  take  as  one  of  the 
least  variable. 

Dupre  of  St.  Maur,  whose  bookf  is  an  ample  repository  of 
learned  information  upon  the  value  of  commodities,  gives  it  as  his 
opinion,  that,  firom  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  who  died  A.  D. 
1323,  unlU  about  the  year  1520,  the  srtur  of  wheat  (Paris  mea- 
sure)  was  worth,  <m  the  average,  as  much  as  1*9  of  a  mark  of  fine 
■iher;  t.  e.  about  512  graxnM  weight. 

About  the  year  1536,  when  the  mark  of  mlver  was  of  the  value 
of  13  livret  toumoU^  or  rather  passed  under  the  denonunation  of 
18  UvrtM  taumoUi  the  ordinary  price  of  a  setter  of  wheat  was 
about  8  Umres  Umtnoie^  u  e.  3-13  of  a  mark  of  fine  silver,  amount- 
ing to  1063  ^TatM  weight  of  that  metal. 

In  1602,  under  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  the  mark  of  fine  silver 
being  at  that  time  equal  to22ltores,  the  average  price  of  the  telisr 
of  wheat  was  02to.  16s.  Od.;  t.  e.  2060  grains  ot  fine  silver.^ 

Since  that  period,  the  setter  of  wheat  has,  one  year  with  ano- 
ther, been  constantly  worth  about  the  same  weight  of  silver.  In 
1760,  when  the  mark  was  equivalent  to  54  Ko.  lOs.  the  average 
price  of  wheat  was,  aocordinff  to  Lavoisier,  24tte.  the  seAer  t.  e. 
8012^iiatiu  of  fine  silver,  fhave  not  reckoned  the  firactions  of 
grains^  for  in  tbese  matters  it  is  enough  to  approximate  to  accu- 

•Edit  d«  Kehl, oct torn.  zrii.  p. 394 
t  Bmfpoit  tfOrt  VArgttU  et  U9  benriet^  p.  35. 

I  For  thaw  'okiolstMPS  I  am  indsbted  tp  the  Jlmt  «y  let  Misasifi,  sad 
Iks  FsHslisM  tfsiw  let  Pris,  both  by  Dupri  ^ffAnitf  Jfnir. 
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imcy ;  indeed  the  jprioe  of  the  «fier,  taken  at  the  ayenge  of  Fa* 
liaand  the  environs,  is  itself  but  loosely  cakulafed* 

The  result  of  this  comparative  statement  is,  that  the  sefier  of 
.  wheat,  whose  relative  value  to  other  cmnmodities  has  varied  little 
from  1520  down  to  the  present  time,  has  undergone  great  fluctuap 
tioos,  being  worth, 

A.  D.  1520    -    •      512  gr.  of  pure  silver. 
1536    •    •     1068  do.  do. 

1602     -    .    2060  do.  do. 

17S9    -    -    2012  do.  do. 

which  shows  that  the  value  of  pure  silver  must  have  varied  con- 
siderably since  the  first  of  these  dates  ,*  inasmuch  as  on  every 
act  of  exchange,  four  times  as  much  of  it  must  now  be  given  for 
the  same  quantity  of  commodities,  as  was  given  three  centuries 
ago.  We  shall  see  by-and-by,*  why  the  discovery  of  the  Ame- 
rican mines,  and  the  inAux  into  the  market  of  about  ten  times  as 
much  silver  as  before,  has  operated  to  reduce  its  value  only  in  the 
ratio  of  4  to  1. 

Now  to  the  application  of  this  information  to  the  royal  stipend 
in  question:  if  pure  silver  was  worth  in  the  time  of  Charies  V. 
four  times  as  much  as  in  the  age  of  Voltaire,  the  settlemeiit  of 
2000  marks  upon  the  sons  of  France  was  equivalent  to  8000 
marics  at  the  present,  that  is  to  say,  more  than  400,000^r.  of  our 
present  currency ;  which  makes  the  observation  of  Voltaire  upon 
the  inadequacy  of  the  provision  much  less  applicable. 

Raynal,  though  he  wrote  avowedly  upon  commercial  matters, 
has  committed  a  similar  error,  in  estimating  the  public  revenue 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.  at  36  millions  <jr  our  present  money 
(franci)  on  the  ground,  that  it  amounted  to  7,650,000  Ito.  of  11 
M9.  to  the  mark  of  sUver.  This  sum,  indeed,  was  equal  to 
695,454  marks  of  silver :  but  it  would  not  be  enough  merely  to 
reduce  the  mark  into  liwea  of  the  present  day,*  for  the  same 
quantity  of  silver  was  then  worth  four  times  as  much  as  it  is  now ; 
so  that,  before  reducing  them  into  modem  money,  they  should 
be  multiplied  by  four,  which  will  swell  the  public  revenue  under 
Louis  XII.  to  a  sum  of  144  millions  of /rones  of  present  cur* 
rency. 

Again,  we  read  in  Suetonius,  that  Caasar  made  Servilius  a  pre- 
aent  of  a  pearl  worth  6  millions  of  sejferfti,  which  his  translators, 
La  Harpe  and  Levesque,  estimate  to  be  equal  to  l,200,000yr. 
present  money.  But  a  little  lower  down,  we  find,  that  Cesar, 
on  his  return  to  Italy,  disposed  of  the  gold  bullion,  accruing  from 
the  plunder  of  Gaul,  for  coin,  at  the  rate  of  3000  seateriii  to  the 
pound  of  gold;  which  shows  the  pearl  of  Servilius  to  have  been 
much  under-rated.  The  Roman  pound,  according  to  Le  Blano» 
weighed  10  2-3  of  our  ounces ;  and  10  2-8  oe.  of  gdd  in  Oaasar^s 

•Book.  II.  Chap.  4. 
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time^  were  worth  as  much  as  82  ounces  €j£  that  metal  at  the  pre- 
sent day ,  for  it  may  reasonably  be  reckoned,  that  the  value  of 
gold  has  fallen  in  ihb  ratio  of  3  to  1.*  Now  92  oz.  of  gold  are 
worth  nearly  8036  /r.,  which  may  therefore  be  looked  upon  as 
about  the  real  value  of  3000  seateriii  ;  at  which  rate  the  pearl  in 
question  must  have  been  worth  690729000/1*.  and  the  Roman  ses- 
tertiuti  somewhat  more  than  a  franc  of  our  money ;  which  is 
greatly  beyond  the  ordinary  estimate.f 

When  Caesar  laid  hands  upon  the  public  treasures  of  Rome, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  tribune  Metellus,  he  is  stated  to 
have  found  them  to  ccmsist  of  4130  lbs.  of  gold,  and  80,000  lbs. 
ef  silver;  which  Vertot  estimates  to  have  amounted  to  2,911,100 
Uv*  toum.;  bat  upon  what  grounds  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  To 
form  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  the  treasure  seized  by  Csesar 
upon  his  usurpation,  the  4130  lbs.  of  gold  should  be  reduced  into 
OK.  of  the  French  standard,  at  the  rate  of  10  2-3  oz.  to  the  Ro- 
man Ib.^  which  makes  44,062  oz.  But,  as  the  same  weight  of 
gold  was  then  worth  three  times  as  much  as  at  present,  the  value 
will  qipear  to  have  been  132,156  oz.  or  12,530,346  /r.,  suppos- 
ing the  standard  of  quaUty  in  the  |;old  to  have  been  the  same  as 
at  presoit.  The  80,000  lbs.  weight  of  silver  also  were  then 
worth  as  much  as  320,000  lbs.  at  the  present  period,  t.  e 
20,915,7d5/r.,  reckoning  the  Roman  lb.  at  10  2-3  oz.,  and  tak* 
ing  the  standard  of  quality  to  have  been  the  same.  Wherefore, 
the  sum  aj^yropriated  by  the  usurper  amounted  to  33,446,081  /r. 

*  12  01.  of  silver  were  given  for  one  oz.  of  gold,  mCenr's  time.  Where- 
ftre,  ailyer  having  &llen  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  1,  1  oz.  df  gold  ww  worth  u 
much  in  his  daji,  as  48  oz,  of  pore  silver  at  the  present  period.  But  48  oz. 
of  silver  are  now  worth  3  oz.  of  gold  or  thereabouts :  so  that  gold  must 
have  Allen  in  the  ratio  of  aboat  3  to  1. 

t  The  same  error  of  calculation  has  led  these  translators  involuntaily  to 
nnder-rate  the  prodigality  of  the  worst  of  the  emperors.  Thus  we  are  toldt 
that  Caligula,  m  less  than  a  year,  squandered  the  whole  of  the  treasure  ac 
cnmiilatgd  by  Tiberius,  amounting  to  2700  millions  of  sestsrtit,  whieh  La 
Harpe  trannates  into  no  more  than  540  millions  of  livret :  whereas  suppos- 
ing the  Talue  of  gold  to  have  varied  little  between  the  days  of  Cesar  and  of 
Cannla,  which  b  probable  enough,  it  will  be  found  to  amount  to  very  near- 
ly 3000  millions  of  livres.  Inde^  it  seems  hardly  possible,  that  a  less,  sum 
would  have  sufficed  for  the  monstrous  extravagancies  recorded  of  him* 

Honoe,  EpisL  3.  lib.  ii.  speaks  of  an  estate,  that,  fiom  the  context  must 
have  been  a  considerable  one,  as  being  of  the  value  of  300,000  BtHtrtH^ 
which,  according  to  my  view,  amounted  to  303,600 /r.  of  our  present  mo. 
ne^.  His  commentstor,  Dacier,  perverts  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  by 
eetimatin|r  the  esUte  in  question,  at' 23,500 /r.  only. 

I  Le  JRane,  DruUe  JMbitfuries,  p.  3.  estimates  the  Roman  lb.  of  12  oz.  at 
the  actual  weight  of  only  10  2.3  oz.  of  our  standard,  taking  as  a  guide,  tfi» 
weight  of  some  of  the  coins  of  the  emperors  which  are  m  a  high  state  of 
preeenration.  The  valuation,  I  have  here  given  of  the  oz.  of  n>ld,  takes  it 
at  the  mint  standard;  via.  with  a  proportion  of  1-10  alloy;  for  I  take  it  for 
gTMited,  that  the  ^old,  thus  laid  hands  npon  by  Cesar,  was  not  pure  goM, 
mttooin  with  a  mixture  of  aUoy. 
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of  our  money ;  which  is  greatly  ahove  Vertot'a  estimate  of  about 
3  millions  only. 

From  this  specimen  we  may  judge,  how  little  reUance  can  be 
placed  on  the  calculations  of  other  historians,  of  less  information 
and  accuracy,  than  those  I  have  been  quoting.     RoUin,  in  his 
Ancient,  and  Fleury,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  have  reck* 
oned  the  talentum^  mina  and  zestertiuBy  according  to  the  scale 
made  out  by  some  learned  persons,  under  the  .administration  of 
Colbert.    This  scale  is  liable  to  many  objections:  1.  it  establishes 
upon  very  questionable  daJUiy  the  respective  quantities  of  the 
precious  metals  contained  in  the  coins  of  the  ancients,  which  is 
a  primary  source  of  error :  2.  the  value  of  the  precious  metals 
have  considerably  varied,  between  the  period  of  antiquity  in  ques* 
tion  and  the  ministry  of  Colbert,  which  is  another  source  of 
error :  3.  the  scale  of  reduction,  drawn  up  under  the  direction  of 
that  minister,  was  calculated  at  the  rate  of  26  liv*  10  «n<«,  to  the 
mark  of  silver,  being  the  then  mint  price  of  silver  bullion ;  taut 
this  rate  was  altered  before  the  days  of  Rollin,  which  is  a  third 
source  of  error.    Lastly,  since  the  date  of  his  publication,  that 
rate  has  been  still  further  altered,  and  a  livre  tournaisy  eonveys  to 
us  the  idea  of  a  smaller  quantity  of  silver,  than  it  did  in  his  time ; 
and  this  is  a  fourth  source  of  error.    Thus,  whoever  now  takes 
up  that  work,  relying  on  the  calculations  therein  contained,  will 
entertain  a  most  erroneous  idea  of  the  income  and  expenditure 
c^  the  states  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  of  their  commerce,  their  re- 
sources, and  every  part  of  their  system  and  organization. 

Not  that  I  would  be  understood  to  say,  that  a  writer  of  histoiy 
can  ever  have  sufficient  dataj  to  give  his  readers,  in  all  cases,  a 
correct  notion  of  values  in  general ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  a  closer 
approximation  to  accuracy,  than  has  hitherto  been  efiected,  in 
reducing  the  sums  of  ancient  times,  and  even  of  the  middle  ages, 
into  modem  money,  I  would  recommend,  what  indeed  is  gene- 
rally done,  first,  to  inquire  from  those  learned  in  antiquity,  the 
actual  weight  of  precious  metal  contained  in  the  coin  in  question : 
secondly,  as  &r  back  as  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  that  is  to  say 
about  the  year  1520,  that  quantity,  if  gold,  must  be  multiplied 
by  3  only,  and  if  silver,  by  4  :*  because  the  discovery  of  the  Ame- 
rican mines  has  occasioned  a  ^1  in  nearly  that  proportion :  and 
lastly,  to  reduce  that  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  into  the  current 
money  of  the  period,  at  which  he  may  happen  to  be  writing. 

From  the  year  1520  downwards,  the  value  t>f  silver  progres- 
sively declined  until  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 

*  Until  the  period  specified,  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  in  Europe  wns  1  ta 
13.  At  present,  it  is  in  most  nations  of  Europe  1  to  14,  or  1  to  15;  sothat 
taking  the  average  ratio  in  ancient  times  at  1  to  11 1-4  and  in  modern 
times  at  1  to  15,  gold  will  have  increased  in  relative  value  to  silver,  in  the 
proportion  of  4  to  3.  Wherefore,  if  gold  be  multiplied  by  3,  and  silver  by  4^ 
the  result  will  be  eqnaL 
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that  18  to  say,  towards  the  begioniog  of  the  seventeenth  contuiy. 
We  may  judge  of  the  depression  of  its  value  by  the  increasing 
price  of  any  given  commodity,  in  the  manner  explained  in  the  pre- 
ceding section.  To  acquire  a  correct  notion  of  the  value  of  the 
mark  of  silver  during  this  period,  it  will  be  necessary  to  allow  for 
a  diminution  in  the  ratio  of  the  increased  real,  that  is,  metal,  and 
not  nominal  or  coin,  price  of  commodities  in  general,  or  of  any 
one,  as  wheat  for  instance,  in  particular. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  will  be  no 
occasion  for  any  furl  her  allowance,  afler  having  reduced  the  money 
of  the  time  being  into  marks  of  silver ;  for  there  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  any  further  sensible  decline  in  the  value  of  silver,  since 
most  commodities  have  been  procurable  for  the  same  metal-price* 
It  will  be  sufficient,  therefore,  to  reduce  them  into  the  money  cur- 
rent for  the  time  being,  according  to  the  then  current  value  of  the 
mark  of  fine  silver.* 

By  way  of  illustration,  let  us  take  the  statement  we  find  in  the 
Memoirs  de  Sully,  viz.  that  this  minister  accumulating,  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Bastile,  a  sum  of  36  mill.ons  of  livres  tuumois^  to 
further  the  designs  of  his  roaster  against  the  house  of  Austria.  If 
we  wish  to  know  the  actual  value  of  that  hoard,  we  must,  in  the 
first  place,  examine  what  weight  of  fine  silver  it  amounted  to. 
Hie  mark  of  fine  silver  was  then  represented  by  22  livres  Una^ 
noit;  consequently  36  millions  of  liores  make  1,636,363  marks, 
6  oz.  of  silver.  There  has  been  no  sensible  variation  in  the  va- 
lue of  that  metal  since  the  period  in  question ;  for  the  same  quan- 
tity of  metal  would  then  buy  the  same  quantity  of  wheat  as  at 
present.  Now,  at  the  present  time,  1,636,363  marks,  5oz.,  or, 
in  other  terms,  309,588,018,  5  grammes  of  fine  silver,  coined 
into  money,  will  make  exactly  88,797,315  /r.  A  sum,  indeed, 
that  would  go  no  great  way  in  modern  warfare ;  but  it  must  be 
considered,  that  war  is  now  conducted  on  a  very  different  princi- 
ple, and  has  become  infinitely  more  wasteful,  in  reality  as  well 
as  in  name. 

*  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  that  the  value  of  both  gold  and  silver  began  again 
to  decline  about  the  oonunenoement  of  the  present  centuiy ;  for  more  gold  and 
silver  are  now  given  fot  moslof  the  eommodities  least  liable  to  vary  in  the  costs 
of  production,  (a) 


(a)  There  b  reason  to  believe,  that  the  tide  has  now  set  strongly  the  other 
way:  1.  Because  the  working  of  the  mines  of  Spanish  America,  the  great  source 
of  the  production,  especiaUy  of  silver,  has  been  suspended  or  abandoned  in  eoo- 
iequenoe  of  the  revolutionary  movements.  2.  Because  roost  of  the  European 
nations,  and  the  United  States  also,  are  making  a  simultaneous  effort  to  restore 
the  convertibility  or  par  of  their  paper,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  discovering  a 
fresh  kind  of  utility  in  the  metal.  3.  Because  the  contraction  of  credit,  the  rival 
of  money,  consequent  upon  the  general  decline  of  prices  which  this  aimuHf 
neoua  attempt  has  occasMoed,  must  stUl  neeeessnly  fiirther  enlarfo  the  otflitf 
oftht  metal    T. 

34 
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SECTION  Ym. 

*  *'  • 

Of  the  Abienee  of  any  fixed  ratio  of  Value  between  one  Midland 

another^ 

The  same  error,  which  led  public  functiooaries  to  believe,  that 
they  could  fix  the  relative  value  of  any  metal  to  commodities,  has 
also  induced  them  to  determine  by  act  of  law  the  relative  value  of 
the  metals  employed  as  money,  one  to  the  other*  Thus,  it  has  been 
arbitrarily  enacted,  that  a  given  quantity  of  silver  shall  be  worth 
24  Uv*y  wad  that  a  given  quantity  of  gold  shall  likewise  be  worth 
24  liv*  In  this  manner,  the  ratio  of  the  nominal  value  of  gold  to 
that  of  silver  came  to  be  legally  established* 

The  pretension  of  authority  was  in  both  cases  equally  vain  and 
impotent;  and  what  has  been  the  consequence?  The  relative 
value  of  the  two  metals  to  other  commodities  has,  in  &ct,  been 
constantly  fluctuating,  as  well  as  the  relative  value  of  the  metals 
themselves,  when  exchanged  one  for  the  other*  Before  the  re- 
coinage  of  gold,  in  pursuance  of  the  arret  of  13th  October,  1785, 
the  Umis  d^or  vna  commonly  sold  for  26  liv*  and  some  sons  of  the 
silver  coin*  Consequently,  people  took  good  care  not  to  pay  in 
gold  coin  the  sums  bargained  for  in  silver ;  otherwise  they  would 
really  have  paid  25  liv>  and  8  or  10  sous^  for  every  24  liv.  of  the 
sums  stipulated* 

Siuce  the  recoinage  in  1785,  when  the  quantity  of  gold  in  the 
loids  d'or  was  reduced  by  one-sixth,  its  value  has  nearly  kept  pace 
with  that  of  2^liv,  in  silver;  so  that  gold  and  silver  have  been 
paid  indifferently.  However,  it  has  still  continued  most  customary 
to  pay  in  silver,  partly  from  long  habit,  and  partly  because  the  gold 
coin,  being  more  liable  to  be  clipped  or  counterfeited,  was  received 
with  more  caution  and  liable  to  more  frequent  cavils  about  the 
weight  and  quality. 

In  England  a  different  arrangement  has  produced  an  eflfect  di» 
rectly  contraiy*  In  the  year  1728,  the  natural  course  of  exchange 
fixed  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  as  15  9-124  to  1 ;  say 
15  1-14  te  1,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity;  1  oz.  of  gold  was  sold 
for  15  1-14  oz.  of  silver,  and  mce  versa.  Accordingly,  that  ratio 
was  established  by  law,  1  oas*  of  gold  being  coined  into  the  nomi- 
nal sum  of  3Z.  lis.  lOid*  and  15  1-14  oz.  of  silver  into  the  same 
sum.  Thus,  the  government  attempted  permanently  to  fix  a 
ratio,  that  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  perpetually  varying.  Tlie 
demand  for  silver  gradually  increased ;  its  use  for  plate  and  other 
domestic  purposes  became  more  general;  the  India  trade  re- 
ceived an  additional  stimulus,  and  took  off  silver  in  prcference  to 
gold,  for  this  reason,  that  the  relative  value  of  silver  to  goUl  is 
higher  in  the  East  than  in  Europe;  so  that,  by  the  end  of  the  last 
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eentnry,  the  ratio  of  these  metals  one  to  the  other  in  England 
became  ahout  14^  to  1  only;  and  the  same  quantity  of  sHrer, 
that  was  coined  into  dZ.  175.  lO^d.,  would  then  sell  in  the  market 
for  42.  in  gold.  There  was  thus  a  profit  on  melting  down  the 
silver,  and  a  loss  on  payments  in  that  metal ;  for  which  reason, 
thenceforward,  until  the  parliamentary  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments by  the  Bank  of  England  1797,  payments  of  course  were 
commonly  made  in  gold. 

Since  1797,  aU  payments  have  been  made  in  paper.  BoC,  if 
Enghmd  shall  return  to  a  metallic  currency,  framed  upcm  the 
former  monetary  principles  and  regulations,  it  is  probable,  that 
payments  wiU  be  made  in  silver  instead  of  gold,  as  before  the 
sospensioQ ;  lor  gold  has  risen  in  relative  price  to  silver  in  the 
English  market,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  large  export  of 
^lecie  for  commercial  purposes,  and  greater  difficulty  of  preven* 
tion  in  gold  than  in  silver.  Gold  bullion  in  the  English  market  is 
now  to  silver  bullion  in  the  ratio  of  about  1  to  15^,  although  the 
mint  ratio  is  still  1  to  15  1-14.  A  payment  in  gold  instead  of  sil- 
ver would  therefore  be  a  gratuitous  sacrifice  of  the  diflference 
between  15  1-14  and  15^. 

Hence  may  be  drawn  this  conclusion ;  that  it  is  impossible  in 
practice  to  assign  any  fixed  ratio  of  exchangeable  value  to  com- 
modities, whose  ratio  is  for  ever  fluctuating,  and,  therefore,  that 
goki  and  silver  must  be  left  to  find  their  own  mutual  level,  in  the 
transactiona  in  which  mankind  may  think  proper  to  employ 
them.* 

The  above  remarks  upon  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver 
are  equally  applicable  to  silver  and  copper,  as  well  as  to  all  other 
metals  whatever.  There  is  no  more  propriety  in  declaring,  that 
the  copper  contained  in  twenty  mous  shall  be  worth  the  stiver 
contained  in  a  tiore  toumois,  than  in  enacting,  that  the  silver 
eontained  in  24  liv.  toumois  shall  be  worth  the  gold  in  a  louU 
d!w*  However,  little  mischief  has  been  occasioned  W  fixmg 
the  ratio  of  copper  to  the  precious  metals,  because  the  faw  does 
not  authorize  the  payment  of  sums  stipulated  in  lirrtt  toumoU 
and/nifict  in  either  copper  or  the  precious  metals  indifferently; 

*  The  rehtiTe  pontion  of  ^d  and  rilver,  in  respect  to  valae,  k  bv  no 
eans  determined  by  the  respective  snoply  of  each  from  the  minee.    Hu 


means  detenmned  by  the  respective  supply  __  

holdt  states,  in  his  &mti  Pol,  nir  la  NouveUe  &pagne,  torn.  W,  p.  292,  oct 
that  silter  is  produced  ftom  the  mines  of  America  and  Chiropejomtly.inthe 
rmtiotofold,or45tol.  Nowthe  ratio  oftheir  value,  instead  of  bein^  45  to  1, 
iscnly, 

InMezicQ,  15  5^  tol 

Frsnce,         •        •        15  1-2       .        -  1 

China,  >         from  12  to  13     -        •  1 

Japan,  •  6to9      •        •  1 

Tkb  dMetenee  is  probably  owing  to  the  superior  utility  and  demand  of  silrer 

ibr  the  parpoees  dT  plate,  Slc  ae  well  as  of  money.    It  would  seem,  that  this 


•nse  operates  man  fereibly  in  the  East  than  in  the  West;  Ibr  foM  Jewellery  is 
rela^Teiy  ehoaper  there  than  in  our  part  of  the  world. 
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80  that,  in  rsality,  tha  ooly  metal  money  recognised  by  law  ae 
legal  tender^  for  eums  above  the  value  of  the  Toweet  denominar 
tion  of  silver  coin,  is  silver  or  gold. 


SECTION  EX. 

Of  Money  as  it  ought  to  be^ 

From  all  that  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  sections  may  be 
inferred  my  opinion  of  what  money  ought  to  be»^^«. . 

The  precious  metals  are  so  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of 
money,  as  to  have  gained  &  preference  almost  universal ;  and,  as 
no  other  material  has  so  many  recommendations,  no  change  in 
this  particular  is  desirable. 

So  also  of  their  division  into  eqnal  and  portable  particles. 
They  may  very  properly  be  coined  into  pieces  of  equal  weight 
and  quality  as  has  heretofore  been  the  practice  amcmg  most 
civilized  nations. 

Nor  can  thex«  be  any  better  contrivance,  than  the  giving  them 
such  an  impression,  as  shall  certify  the  weight  and  quality ;  or 
than  the  exclusive  reservation  to  government  of  the  right  of  im- 
pressing  such  certificate,  and,  consequently,  of  coining  money, 
for  the  certificate  of  a  number  of  coiners,  all  working  together 
and  in  competition  one  with  the  other,  could  never  give  an  equal 
security. 

Thus  fiir,  then,  and  no  fiirther,  should  the  public  authority  in- 
termeddle with  the  business  of  money-t  •  • 

The  value  of  a  piece  of  silver  is  arbitrary,  and  is  established 
by  a  kind  of  mutual  accord  on  eveiy  act  of  dealing  between  one 
individual  and  another,  or  between  the  government  and  an  indi* 
vidual.  Why,  therefore,  attempt  to  fix  its  value  -beforehand  1 
since,  aAer  all,  the  fixation  must  be  imaginary,  and  can  never  an* 
ewer  any  practical  purpose,  in  the  money  transactions  of  man- 
kind. Why  give  a  denomination  to  this  fixed,  imaginary  valoe, 
which  money  can  never  possess?  For  what  is  a  dollar,  a  ducat, 
a  florin,  a  pound  sterling,  or  a  franc ;  what,  but  a  certain  weight 
of  cold  or  silver  of  a  certain  established  standard  of  quality  T 
Ana,  if  this  be  all,  why  give  these  respective  portions  of  bullion 
any  other  name,  than  the  natural  one  of  their  weight  and  quality? 

Five  grammes  of  silver,  says  the  law,  shall  be  equivalent  to  a 
franc  :  which  is  just  as  much  as  to  say,  5  grammes  of  silver  is 
equivalent  to  5  grammes  of  silver.  For  the  only  idea  presented 
to  the  mind  by  the  wordyranc,  is  that  of  the  5  grammes  of  silver 
it  contains.  Do  wheat.  Chocolate  or  wax,  change  their  name 
by  the  mere  act  of  apportioning  their  weight  7  A  pound  weight 
of  bread,  chocolate,  or  of  wax  candles,  is  still  called  a  pound 
weight  of  breadi  chocolate  or  wax  candles.    Why,  then,  nouU 
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mot  a  piece  of  silvery  weighiog  5  grammegy  go  by  its  natural  ap- 
petlaiioD?     Why  not  call  it  simply  6  grammes  of  silver  7  * 

This  slight  idteratioD,  verbal,  critical,  and  nueatoiy  as  it  may 
aeem,  is  of  immense  practical  consequence.  Were  it  once  acU 
uittedy  it  would  be  no  longer  possible  to  stipulate  in  nominal  va- 
hie :  every  bargain  would  be  a  barter  of  one  substantial  commo* 
dity  for  another,  of  a  given  quantity  of  silver  for  a  given  quantity 
of  grain,  or  butcher's  meat,  of  cloth,  dec.  dec.  Whenever  a  con* 
tract  for  a  long  prospective  period  was  entered  into,  its  violation 
could  not  escape  detection :  a  person  taking  an  obligation  to  pay 
a  given  quantity  of  fine  silver,  at  a  day  certain,, would  know  pre- 
cisely how  much  silver  he  would  have  to  receive  at  the  period  as* 
Mgned,  provided  his  debtor  continued  solvent. 

The  whole  monetary  s>'stem  would  thenceforth  fall  to  the 
ground;  a  system  replete  with  fraud,  injustice,  and  robbery, 
and  moreover  so  complicated,  as  rarely  to  be  thoroughly  under* 
stood,  even  by  those  who  make  it  their  profession.  It  would  ever 
filer  be  impossible  to  efiect  an  adulteration  of  the  coin,  except 
by  issuing  counterfeit  money;  or  to  compound  with  creditors, 
without  an  open,  avowed  bankruptcy.  The  coinage  of  money 
would  become  a  matter  of  perfect  simplicity,  a  mere  branch  of 
metallurgy. 

The  denominations  of  weight,  in  common  use  before  the  intro- 
duction into  France  of  the  metrical  system,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Sfice,  gro8f  grainy  had  the  advantage  of  conveying  the  notion  of 
portions  of  weight,  tliat  had  remained  stationary  for  many  ag^s, 
and  were  applicable  to  all  commodities  whatever,  without  distinc- 
tion :  80  that  the  once  could  not  be  altered  for  the  precious  metals, 
without  altering  it  at  the  same  time  for  sugar,  hooey,  and  all  com- 
modities sold  by  the  weight:  but,  in  this  particular,  the  new  met- 
rical system  is  infinitely  preferable.  It  is  founded  upon  a  basis 
provided  by  nature,  which  must  remain  invariable  as  long  as  oar 
worid  shall  last.  The  gramme  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  deniimetre 
of  water;  the  centimetre  is  the  hundredth  part  of  a  metre,  and  the 
metre  is  1-10,000,000  part  of  the  arc  formed  by  the  circumference 
of  the  earth,  from  the  pole  to  the  equator.  The  term  gramme 
may  be  changed,  but  no  human  power  can  change  that  portion  of 
weight  actually  designated  by  the  term  gramme;  and  whoever 
shall  contract  to  pay  at  a  future  date  a  quantity  of  silver,  equal 
to  100  gramme$  weight,  can  never  pay  a  less  quantity  of  silver, 
without  a  mani^  breach  of  faith,  whatever  arbitrary  measures 
<^  power  may  intervene. 

The  power  of  a  government  to  fiicilitate  the  transactions  of 
exchange  and  contract,  wherein  the  commodity  money,  is  em- 
ployed, consists  in  dividing  the  metal  into  difierent  pieces  of  one 
or  more  grammes  or  centigramme$y  in  such  manner,  as  to  admit 
of  instant  calcuhtion  of  the  number  of  grammes  a  given  pa3rment 
vaOrequiie. 
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It  haa  been  aacertained  by  the  experimenlB  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  that  gold  and  silver  resist  friction  better  with  a  slight 
mixture  of  aUoy,  than  in  a  pure  state.  Pe<^le  versed  in  these 
matters  say,  besides,  that  this  complete  purify  can  not  be  obtain- 
ed, without  a  very  expensive  chemical  process :  that  would  add 
greatly  to  the  expense  of  coinage.  There  is  no  sort  of  objection 
to  mixing  alloy,  provided  the  proportion  be  signified  by  the  im* 
pression,  whicn  should  be  nothmg  more  than  a  mere  certificate  of 
the  weight  and  quality  of  the  metal* 

I  make  no  mention  of  the  terms  frcne^  decime,  eentitney  be> 
cause  those  names  should  never  have  been  given  to  the  coin, 
being,  in  &ct,  names  indicative  of  nothing  whatever.  The  laws 
of  France,  instead  of  enacting  that  pieces  called  francs^  shall  be 
coined,  having  the  weight  of  5  grammes  of  silver,  should  have 
simply  ordered  a  coinage  of  pieces  <^  5  grammet.  In  which  case , 
a  letter  of  credit  or  bill  of  exchange,  instead  of  being  drawn  for, 
say  400 /r.,  would  be  for  2000  grammes  of  silver  of  the  standard 
of  9-10  silver  to  1-10  alloy;  or  if  preferred,  for  190  grammes  of 
gM  of  the  same  degree  of  purity ;  and  the  payment  would  be  the 
most  simple  imaginable ;  for  the  pieces  of  coin,  gold  and  silver, 
would  be  all  firactions  or  multiples  of  the  gramme  of  metal  of  that 
standard. 

However,  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  enact,  that  no  sum  stipu- 
lated in  grammes  of  silver  or  gold  should  be  payable  otherwise 
than  in  coin,  unless  under  a  special  proviso;  else,  the  debtor  might 
discharge  all  olaims  in  bullion  <^  somewhat  less  value  than  coin. 
This  is  obviously  matter  of  practical  arrangement ;  the  principle 
requiring  nothing,  but  that  the  obligation,  after  mentioning  the 
metal  and  standard,  riiould  specify  on  the  ihce  of  it,  whether  pay- 
able in  national  coin  or  bullion.  The  only  object  of  such  a  law 
would  be,  to  save  the  continual  necessity  of  enumerating  many 
particulars  that  would  theooeforward  be  implied. 

A  gofvemment  should  never  coin  the  bullion  of  private  peraons, 
withMit  charging  the  profit,  as  weD  as  the  cost,  cSt  the  operation. 
The  monopoly  m  coinage  will  enable  it  to  make  this  profit  some- 
what high:  but  it  shoidd  be  varied  according  to  the  state  of  me- 
tallurgic  science,  and  the  demand  for  circubition.  Whenever  the 
state  has  little  to  coin  on  its  own  account,  it  had  better  lower  its 
charges,  than  let  its  machinery  and  workmen  remain  idle ,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  raise  its  charges,  when  the  influx  of  bullion  is 
rapid  and  superabundant.  And  in  this,  it  would  but  imitate  other 
manufiicturers.  As  to  the  bullion  bought  and  coined  b^  govern- 
ment on  its  own  account,  the  cmn  isnied  would  reimburse  the 
charges ;  and  yield  a  profit  by  its  superior  value  in  exchange;  as 
I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  above  in  Section  4. 

To  the  marks  indicative  of  weight  and  quality,  should  of  oottrae 
be  superadded  every  device  to  prevent  counterfoits. 

I  have  not  occupied  my  reader's  time  with  any  observaticiis  on 
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the  rekUye  pnmoition  of  gold  to  silver;  nor  was  there  any  occa- 
aioQ  to  do  ao«  Having  avoided  any  apeoification  of  their  value  un- 
der any  particular  denomination,  I  shall  pay  no  more  attention  to 
the  alternating  variations  of  that  value,  than  to  the  fluctuations  of 
the  relative  value  of  both  to  all  other  commodities*  This  must  be 
left  to  regulate  itself;  for  any  attempt  to  fix  it  would  be  vain. 
With  regard  to  obligations,  they  would  be  dischargeable  in  the 
terms  of  contract:  an  undertaking  to  pay  100  grammet  of  silver 
would  be  discharged  by  the  transfer  of  100  grammes  of  silver; 
unless,  at  the  time  of  payment,  by  mutual  consent  of  the  contract- 
ing parties,  any  other  metal,  or  goods  at  a  rate  agreed  on,  should 
be  substituted  in  preference. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  calculate  the  advantage,  that  would  ac- 
crue to  industry  in  all  its  branches,  from  so  simple  an  arrange- 
ment ;  but  some  notion  of  it  may  be  obtained,  by  considering  the 
mischaefe  that  have  resulted  from  a  contrary  system.  Not  only 
has  -the  relative  pecuniary  position  of  individuals  been  repeatedly 
overset,  and  the  best  planned  and  most  beneficial  productive  en- 
terprises altogether  thwarted  and  rendered  abortive;  but  the  in- 
terests of  the  public,  as  well  as  of  private  persons,  are,  almost 
every  where,  sulject  to  daily  and  hourly  aggression. 

A  medium,  composed  entirely  of  either  silver  or  cold,  bearing 
a  certificate,  pretending  to  none  but  its  real  intrinsic  value,  and, 
consequently  exempt  from  the  caprice  of  legislation,  would  hold 
out  such  advantages  to  every  department  of  commerce,  and  to 
every  class  of  society,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  obtain  currency 
even  in  foreign  countries.  Thus,  the  nation,  that  should  issue  it, 
would  become  a  general  manu&cturer  of  money  for  foreign  con- 
sumption, and  might  derive  from  that  branch  of  manu&cture  no 
inconsiderable  revenue.  We  read  in  Le  Blanc,*  that  a  particular 
coin  issued  by  St.  Louis,  and  called  agnels  d^or^  from  the  figure  of 
a  lamb  impressed  upon  them,  was  in  great  request  even  among 
foreigners,  and  a  favourite  money  in  commercial  dealings,  for  the 
sole  reason  that  it  invariably  contained  the  same  quantity  of  gold, 
from  the  reign  of  St.  Louis  to  that  of  Charles  VI. 

Should  France  be  so  fortunate  as  to  make  this  experiment, 
I  hope  none  of  those  who  do  me  the  honour  to  read  this  work, 
will  feel  any  regret  at  the  drain  of  its  money,  to  use  the  expres- 
sion of  certain  persons,  who  neither  know  nor  choose  to  learn 
any  thing  of  the  matter.  It  is  quite  clear,  that  neither  silver  nor 
gold  coin  will  go  out  of  the  kingdom,  without  leaving  behindm 
value  fully  equivalent  to  the  metal  and  the  fashion  it  b^rs.  The 
trade  and  manufecture  of  jewellery  for  export  are  considered  lu- 
crative to  the  nation ;  yet  they  occasion  an  outgoing  of  the  pre- 
cious metals.  The  beauty  of  the  form  and  pattern  adds,  to  be 
sure,  greatly  to  the  price  of  the  metal  thus  exported;  but  the  ac- 
curacy of  assay  and  weight,  and,  above  all  things,  the  mainte- 

*  JVaiU  hut  fk9  BbmmUt  de  la  France^  ProUgam.  p.  4. 
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nance  of  the  coin  at  an  inTariable  standard  of  weight  and  ffoalitf  , 
would  be  an  equal  recommendation^  and  would  undoobtediy  be 
just  as  well  paid  for. 

.  Should  it  be  objected,  that  the  same  system  was  adopted  by 
Charlemagne,  when  he  called  a  pound  of  silver  a  Uvrey  and  that 
notwithstanding  the  coin  has  been  since  repeatedly  detenorated, 
until,  at  last,  what  was  called  a  livrCf  contained,  in  faet,  but  96 
gr.^  I  answer: — 

1.  That,  neither  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  nor  at  any  sub- 
sequent period,  has  there  ever  been  a  coin  containing  a  poiaid  of 
silver ;  that  the  livre  has  always  been  a  money  of  account,  an 
ideal  measure.  The  silver  coin  of  Charlemagne  and  his  success- 
ors, consisted  of  seU  of  silver,  the  sol  being  a  fractional  part  of 
the  pound  weight. 

2.  None  of  the  coin  has  ever  borne  on  the  face  of  it  the  indi- 
cation of  the  weight  of  metal  it  contamed.  There  are  extant  in 
the  collections  of  medals  many  pieces  coined  in  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne.  The  impression  wae  nothing  more  than  the  name 
of  the  monarch,  with  the  occasional  addition  of  the  name  of  the 
town  where  the  coin  was  struck,  executed  in  very  rude  charac* 
ters ;  which,  indeed,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  that  the 
monarch,  thovigh  an  avowed  patron  of  literature,  was  himself  un- 
able to  write. 

3.  The  coin  was  yet  further  from  bearing  any  thing  indicative 
of  the  standard  quality  of  the  metal,  and  this  was  the  thing  first 
encroached  upon ;  for  the  aol  in  the  reign  of  Philip  I.  etill  con- 
tained the  same  fractional  weight  of  the  livre  as  originally;  bat 
it  was  made  up  of  8  parts  of  silver  to  4  copper,  instead  of  contain- 
ing, as  under  the  second  race  of  monarchs,  12  oz.  of  fine  silver, 
which  was  the  then  weight  of  the  livre. 

The  very  singular  state  of  the  actual  money  of  England,  and 
the  extraordinary  circumstances,  that  have  occurred  in  respect 
to  it  since  the  first  editions  of  this  work  appeared,  have  given  a 
decisive  proof,  that  the  mere  want  of  an  agent  of  circulation,  or, 
of  the  commodity,  money,  is  sufficient  to  support  a  paper-money 
abs(dutely  destitute  of  security  for  its  convertibility  at  a  high  rate 
of  value,  or  even  at  a  par  with  metal,,  provided  it  be  limited  in 
amount  to  the  actual  demand  of  circulation.* — Whence  some 
Elnglish  writers  of  great  intelligence  in  this  branch  of  science 
have  been  led  to  conclude,  that,  since  the  purposes  of  money  call 
ifto  action  none  of  the  physical  and  metallic  properties  of  its.  ma- 
terial, some  substance  less  costly  than  the  precious  metals;  pa- 
per, for  instance,  may  be  employed  in  them  with  good  effect,  if 
due  attention  be  paid  to  keep  the  amount  of  the  paper  within  the 
demands  of  circulation.  The  celebrated  Ricardo,  has,  with  this 
object,  proposed  an  ingenious  plan,  making  the  Bonk  or  corporate 

•  Vide  <mr  anthdr's  pamphlet,  entitled,  de  VAngleterrt^  it  dee  Anglais,  1815, 
3d  edition,  p.  50.  et  $eq. 
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body,  invested  with  the  privilege  of  issuing  the  paper-money,  liable 
to  pay  in  bullion  for  its  notes  on  demand.  A  note,  actually  con- 
vertible on  demand  into  so  much  gold  or  silver  bullion,  can  not  fall 
in  value  below  the  value  of  the  bullion  it  purports  to  represent ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  so  long  as  the  issues  of  the  paper  do  not  exceed 
the  wants  of  circulation,  the  holder  will  have  no  inducement  to 
present  it  for  conversion,  because  the  bullion,  when  obtained, 
would  not  answer  the  purposes  of  circulation.  If  a  casual  inter- 
ruption of  confidence  in  the  paper  should  bring  it  for  conversion  in 
too  large  quantity,  the  paper  remaining  in  circulation  must  rise  in 
value,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  circulating  medium,  and  there 
would  be  an  inducement  to  bring  bullion  to  the  bank  to  be  converted 
into  paper.* 


SECTION  X. 


Of  a  Copper  and  Base  Metal^  Coinage. 

Thb  copper  coin  andithat  of  base  metal,  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  money ;  for*debts  can  not  be  legally  tendered  in  this 
coin,  except  such  fractional  sums,  as  are  too  minute  to  be  paid 
in  gold  or  silver.  Gold  and  silver  are  the  only  metal-money  of 
almost  all  commercial  nations.  Copper  coin  is  a  kind  of  transfera- 
ble security,  a  sign  or  representative  of  a  quantity  of  silver  too 
diminutive  to  be  worth  the  coining ;  and,  as  such,  the  government, 
that  issues  it,  should  always  exchange  it  on  demand  for  silver, 
when  tendered  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  smallest  piece  of  silver 
coin.  Otherwise,  there  is  no  security  against  the  issue  of  an  excess 
beyond  the  demand  of  circulation. 

Whenever  there  is  such  an  excess,  the  holders,  finding  the 
base  metal  less  advantageous  than  the  gold  and  silver  it  repre- 
sents but  does  not  equal  in  value,  would  strive  to  get  rid  of  it  in 
eveiy  way ;  whether  by  selling  to  a  loss,  or  by  employing  it  in 
preference  to  pay  for  low-priced  articles,  which  would  conse- 
quently rise  in  nominal  price;  or  by  profiering  it  to  their  creditors 
in  larger  quantity,  than  enough  to  make  up  the  fractional  parts 
of  sums  in  account.  The  government,  having  an  interest  in 
preventing  its  being  at  a  discount,  because  that  would  reduce 
the  profit  upcm  all  fiiture  issues,  generally  authorises  the  latter 
expedient. 

*  PrtmotaU  for  an  eeanomieal  and  $eeure  Currency,  by  D.  Ricftrdo,  1816.  It 
■eems,  toe  British  legislature  has  since  adopted  the  expedient  of  that  writer, 
in  1819.  The  ezperiment  is  yet  in  progren;  and  whatever  be  its  ultimate  re- 
salt,  it  must  needs  advance  the  interests  of  the  science. 

t  BiUon,  a  compoand  of  copper  and  silver,  containing  1-4  or  1-3  ooljof  the 
Ittter,  and  the  residue  of  the  former.  It  ia  used  in  the  fractional  oomage  of 
IVance,  to  supercede  the  employment  of  copper  in  Urge  quantities. 

35 
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Before  1808,  for  instance,  it  waa  a  legal  tender  at  Paris  to  the 
extent  of  1-40  of  every  sum  due;  which  had  exactly  Uie  same 
e^cty  as  a  partial  debasement  of  the  national  currency.  Every 
body  knew,  when  a  bargain  was  concluded,  that  he  was  liable  to 
be  paid  in  proportion  of  1*40  copper  or  brass  metal,  to  80.40  silver, 
and  made  his  calculation  accordingly,  on  terms  proportionably 
higher,  than  if  no  such  regulation  had  existed.  It  is  with  this  par» 
ticular,  precisely  as  with  the  weight  and  standard  of  the  silver  coin; 
sellers  do  not  stop  to  weigh  and  assay  every  piece  they  receive, 
but  the  dealers  in  gold  and  silver,  and  those  connected  with  the 
trade,  are  perpetually  on  the  watch  to  compare  the  intrinsic,  with 
the  current,  value  of  the  coin;  and,  whenever  their  values  difler, 
they  have  an  opportunity  of  gain;  their  operations  to  obtain  which, 
have  a  constant  tendency  to  put  the  current  value  of  the  coin  on  a 
level  with  its  real  value. 

The  obligation  to  receive  copper  in  any  considerable  proportion, 
has,  in  like  manner,  an  influence  upon  the  exchange  with  foreigners. 
There  is  no  question,  that  a  letter  of  exchange  on  Paris  payable  in 
francM  is  sold  cheaper  at  Amsterdam,  in  consequence  of  the  liabi- 
lity to  receive  part  payment  in  copper  or  base  metal ;  just  as  it 
would  be,  if  the/rancwere  made  tocoitain  less  of  silver  and  more 
of  alloy. 

Yet,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  value  of  money 
is  not  so  much  affected  by  this  circumstance,  as  by  the  mixture 
of  alloy ;  for  the  alloy  has  positively  no  value  whatever,  for  the 
reasons  above  stated;*  whereas,  the  copper  money,  payable  in 
the  ratio  of  1-40,  had  a  small  intrinsic  value,  though  interior  to 
the  sum  in  silver,  it  was  made  to  pass  for:  had  it  been  of  equal 
value,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  an  express  law  to 
give  it  currency. 

As  long  as  a  government  gives  silver  on  demand  for  the  copper 
and  base  metal  regularly  presented,  it  can  with  little  inconvenience 
give  them  very  trifling  intrinsic  value ;  the  demand  for  circulation 
will  always  al»orb  a  very  large  quantity,  and  they  will  maintain 
their  value  as  fully,  as  if  really  worth  the  fractional  silver 
represented ;  on  exactly  the  same  principle,  as  a  bank-note  passes 
current,  and  that  too  for  years  together,  without  any  intrinsic 
value,  just  as  well  as  if  really  worth  the  sum  it  purports  on  the  face 
of  it  to  contain.  In  this  manner,  such  a  coinage  can  be  made  more 
profitable  to  the  government  than  by  any  compulsion  to  receive  it 
in  part  payment ;  and  the  value  of  the  legal'  coin  will  suflfer  no 
depreciation.  The  only  danger  is  that  of  counterfeits,  which  there 
is  the  strongest  stimulus  for  avarice  to  fabricate,  in  proportion  as 
the  difference  between  the  intrinsic,  and  the  current  value,  grows 
wider. 

The  last  King  of  Sardinia's  predecessor,  in  attempting  to  with- 

•  Supra^  p.  170. 
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draw  from  circufation  a  base  currency,  issued  by  bis  father  in  a 
period  of  calamity,  had  more  than  thrice  the  quantity  originally 
issued  by  the  government  thrown  upon  his  hands.  The  same 
thing  happened  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  when,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  the  Jew  Ephraim,  he  withdrew  the  base  coin  he  had 
compelled  the  Saxons  to  receive,  during  his  distresses  in  the 
seven  years'  war;*  and  for  exactly  the  same  reason.  Counterfeits 
of  the  coin  are  usually  executed  beyond  the  national  frontier.  In 
England  it  was  attempted  to  remedy  this  evil  in  the  year  1799,  by 
a  coinage  of  halfpence  with  a  very  fine  impression,  and  executed 
with  an  attention  and  perfection,  that  counterfeiters  can  rarely 
bestow. 


SECTION  XL 

Of  the  preferable  Form  of  Coined  Money* 

Tbx  wear  o£i  the  coin  by  friction  is  proportionate  to  the  extent 
of  its  surface.  Of  two  pieces  of  coin  of  equal  weight  and  quality, 
that  will  sufier  least  from  continual  use,  wluch  ofiers  the  least  sur- 
fiice  to  the  friction. 
The  spherical  or  globular  form  is,  consequently,  preferable  in  this 
respect,  as  least  liable  to  wear ;  but  it  has  been  rejected  on  account 
of  its  inconvenience. 

Next  to  this  form,  the  cylinder,  of  equal  depth  and  breadth  is 
that,  which  exposes  the  smallest  surface ;  but  this  is  fully  as  incon- 
venient as  the  other ;  the  form  of  a  very  flat  cylinder  has,  conse« 
quently,  been  very  generally  adopted.  However,  from  what 
has  been  ahready  said,  it  will  appear,  that  the  less  it  is  flattened 
the  better;  and  that  the  coin  should  rather  be  made  thick  than 
broad. 

With  regard  to  the  impression,  the  chief  requisites  are,  1.  that 
it  specify  the  weight  and  quality  of  the  piece ;  2.  that  it  be  very 
distinct,  and  intelligible  to  the  meanest  capacity ;  3.  that  the  die 
oppose  all  possible  difficulties  to  the  defacing  or  reducing  of  the  com; 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  be  so  contrived,  that  neither  the  ordinary  wear 
oor  fraudulent  practices  should  be  able  to  reduce  the  weight  with- 
out destroying  the  impression.  The  last  coined  Ekiglish  half-pence 
have  a  cord,  not  projecting,  but  indented  in  the  thickness  of  the 
circumference,  and  occupying  the  central  part  of  the  circumference 
only,  80  as  to  make  it  liable  neither  to  clipping  nor  wear.  This 
mode  might  be  adopted  in  the  silver  and  gold  coinage  with  cer- 
tlUDty  and  success ;  and  it  is  of  much  more  consequence  to  prevent 
their  deterioration. 

When  the  impression  is  in  basso  relievo,  it  should  project  but 

•  Momgett  Confider.  9ur  lf$  Monnaiet,  p.  31. 
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littie,  for  the  convenience  of  piling  the  pieces  one  upon  another, 
SB  well  as  to  reduce  the  friction.  On  the  same  account  a  pro« 
jecting  impression  should  not  be*  too  sharp  on  the  surface,  or  it 
would  wear  away  too  rapidly.  With  a  view  to  pi^vent  this,  expe- 
riments  have  been  made  of  dies  executed  in  alto  relievo;  but 
it  was  found  that  the  coin  was  thereby  too  much  weakened,  and 
liable  to  be  bent  or  broken.  This  plan,  however,  might  possibly 
be  practised  with  advantage,  if  the  pieces  were  secured  by  greater 
thickness. 

The  same  motive  of  giving  to  the  coin  the  least  possible  surface, 
should  induce  the  government  to  issue  as  large  pieces  as  conve- 
nience vnll  admit ;  for  the  more  pieces  there  are,  the  greater  is 
the  sur&ce  exposed  to  friction.  No  more  small  pieces  of  coin 
should  be  issued,  than  just  enough  to  transact  exchanges  of  small 
amount,  and  to  pay  fractional  sums.  All  large  sums  should  be  paid 
in  large  pieces  of  coin. 


SECTION  xn. 

€}f  the  Party  f  on  ttham  the  Loss  of  the  Coin  by  Wear  should  pro* 

perly  faU. 

It  has  been  a  question,  who  ought  to  defray  the  loss,  consequent 
upon  the  friction  or  wear  of  the  coin  \  In  strict  justice,  the  person 
who  had  made  use  of  it,  in  like  manner  as  the  wearer  of  any  other 
commodity.  A  man,  that  re-sells  a  coat  after  having  worn  it,  sells 
it  for  less  than  he  gave  for  it  when  new.  So  a  man,  that  sells  a 
crown  piece  for  some  other  commodity,  should  sell  it  for  less  than 
he  gave ;  that  is  to  say,  should  receive  a  smaller  quantity  of  goods 
than  he  obtained  it  with. 

But  the  portion  of  a  specific  coin,  consumed  in  its  passage 
through  the  hands  of  any  one  honest  person,  is  less  than  almost 
any  assignable  value.  It  may  circulate  for  many  years  together, 
without  any  sensible  diminution  of  its  weight ;  and,  when  the  di- 
minution is  discovered,  it  may  be  impossible  to  tell,  by  which  of 
the  innumerable  holders  it  was  effected.  I  am  aware,  that  each 
of  them  has  imperceptibly  shared  the  depreciation  of  its  exchange- 
able value,  occasioned  by  the  wear ;  that  the  quantity  of  goods 
it  would  purchase  has  declined  by  an  insensible  gradation ;  that, 
although  the  depreciation  has  been  imperceptibly  progressive,  it 
becomes  at  last  very  manifest ;  and,  that  worn  money  will  not  be 
taken  at  par  with  new  coin.  Consequently,  I  think,  that,  if  an 
entire  class  of  coin  were  gradually  so  reduced,  as  to  make  a  re* 
coinage  necessary,  its  holders  could  not  in  reason  expect  that 
their  reduced  coin  should  be  exchanged  for  new  at  par,  piece 
for  piece.  Their  money  should  be  received,  even  by  the  govern- 
ment, at  no  moire,  than  its  real  value ;  the  silver  it  contains  is  Jess 
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in  quantity  than  at  the  first  issue ;  and  it  has  been  received  by 
the  holders  at  a  lower  rate  of  value ;  they  have  given  for  it  less 
goods,  than  they  would  have  done  iu  the  outset. 

In  &ct,  this  is  the  course  that  rigid  justice  would  prescribe ; 
but  there  are  two  reasons,  why  it  should  not  be  strictly  enforced. 

1.  Elach  individual  piece  of  coin  is  not,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  a  substantive  article  of  commerce.  Its  exchangeable 
Talue  is  calculated,  not  according  to  the  weight  and  quality  of  the 
identical  piece  in  question,  but  according  to  the  average  weight 
and  quality  of  the  coin  in  large  quantities,  as  ascertained  by  com- 
mon experience.  A  crown  piece  of  an  earlier  date,  and  more 
worn,  is  yet  freely  received  in  exchange  for  one  more  new  and 
perfect ;  the  difference  is  sunk  in  the  average.  The  mint  issues 
new  pieces  every  year  of  the  full  weight  and  standard,  which  pre- 
vents  the  coin  from  declining  sensibly  in  value,  in  consequence  of 
the  friction,  even  for  many  years  afler  its  issue. 

This  circumstance  is  illustrated  by  the  fact,  of  the  French 
pieces  of  12  and  24  sous  passing  current  at  par  with  the  crown- 
pieces  of  6  livres  without  any  dilBculty ;  although  the  same  nomi- 
nal sum,  in  the  shape  of  the  worn  pieces  of  12  and  24^.,  contained 
in  reality  about  i  less  silver  than  the  crown-piece. 

The  subsequent  law,  which  prohibited  their  being  taken  by  the 
public  receivers  or  private  persons  at  more  than  10  and  20  souSf 
rated  them  at  their  full  intrinsic  value,  but  below  the  rate,  at 
which  the  then  holders  had  taken  them.  For  their  Value  had  been 
previously  kept  up  to  12  and  24  sous  in  spite  of  the  wear,  by  rea- 
son of  their  passing  current  at  par  with  the  crown-piece.  Thus, 
the  last  holder  was  saddled  with  the  entire  loss  of  a  friction,  to 
which  the  innumerable  hands  they  had  passed  through  had  all 
contributed. 

2.  The  impression  is  equally  effectual  in  giving  currency  at 
the  last  as  at  the  first,  although  it  becomes  in  course  of  tima 
scarcely,  if  at  all  visible ;  witness  the  shillings  of  England.  The 
coin  derives,  as  above  explained,  a  certain  degree  of  value  from 
the  mere  impression,  which  value  has  been  admitted  and  recog- 
nised throughout,  until  it  reaches  the  ultimate  holder,  who  has  in 
consequence  received  it  at  a  higher  rate,  than  he  would  a  piece  of 
blank  bullion  of  equal  weight.  To  saddle  him  with  the  difference, 
would  be  to  make  him  lose  the  whole  value  of  the  impi'ession, 
although  it  has  been  equally  serviceable  to  perhaps  a  million  of 
otbeiB. 

On  these  grounds,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  the  loss  by  wear, 
and  that  of  the  impression,  should  be  borne  by  the  community  at 
large;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  public  purse:  for  the  whole  so- 
ciety derives  the  benefit  of  the  money;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
tax  each  individual,  in  the  precise  proportion  of  the  use  he  has 
made  of  it 

To  conclude;  every  individuali  that  carries  bullion  to  the  mint 
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to  be  coined  may  be  &irly  charged  the  expenaea  of  tiie  proceasv 
and,  if  thought  advisable,  the  full  monopoly-profit.  Thus  far 
there  is  no  barn)  done :  his  bullion  is  increased  in  value  to  the  full 
amount  />f  What  he  has  been  charged  by  the  mint ;  otherwise,  he 
would  never  have  carried  it  thithen  At  the  same  time,  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  the  mint  should  always  give  a  new  piece  in  exchange 
for'an  old  one  on  demand :  which  need  nowise  interfere  with  the 
utmost  possible  precautions  against  the  clipping  and  debasing  of 
the  coin.  The  mint  should  refuse  such  pieces,  as  have  lost  cer* 
tain  parts  of  the  impression,  which  are  not  liable  to  &ir  and  una- 
voidable wear;  and  the  loss  in  that  case  should  fall  on  the  indivi- 
dual,  careless  enough  to  take  a  piece  thus  palpably  deficient.  The 
promptitude,  with  which  the  public  would  take  care  to  carry  in* 
jured  or  suspicious  pieces  to  the  mint,  would  greatly  fiicilitate  the 
detection  of  fraudulent  practices. 

With  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  executive,  the  loss  arising 
from  this  source  might  be  reduced  to  a  mere  trifle,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  national  money  would  be  materially  improved,  as  well  as 
the  foreign  exchange. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

OF  SIGNS  OB   RBPRESE^rrATIVBS  OF   HONBT. 

SECTION  L 

,  Of  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Letters  cf  Credit. 

A  BILL  of  exchange,  a  promissory  note  or  check,  and  a  letter  of 
credit  are  written  obligations  to  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,  a  sum  of 
money,  either*  at  a  future  time,«or  at  a  difierent  place. 

The  right  conveyed  by  the  assignment  of  these  engagements, 
though  not  capable  of  being  enforced  immediately,  or  ekewhere 
than  at  the  stipulated  place,  yet  gives  them  an  actual  value, 
greater  or  less,  according  to  circumstances. — ^Thus  a  bill  of  ex- 
change for  100 /r.,  payable  at  Paris  at  two  month's  date,  may 
be  negotiated  or  sold,  at  pleasure,  at  the  rate  of,  say  Wfr.; 
while  a  letter  of  credit  of  like  amount,  payable  at  Marseilles  in 
the  ssme  space  of  time,  will,  perhaps,  he  worth  at  Paris  but 
98 /r. 

These  engagements  may  be  used  as  money  in  all  transactiooB 
of  purchase,  as  soon  as  they  are  invested  with  actual  present 
value,  by  the  prospect  of  their  future  value ;  indeed,  most  of  the 
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greater  operationB  of  conunerce  are  eflfected  through  the  medium 
of  these  aecurities* 

Sometimes,  the  circumstance  of  a  bill  of  exchange  being  pay 
able  at  another  place  will  increase,  instead  of  diminishing  its  va 
lue ;  but  this  depends  upon  the  state  of  commerce  for  the  time 
being.  If  the  merchants  of  Paris  have  large  payments  to  make 
to  time  of  London,  they  wUl  readily  give  more  money  at  Paris 
for  a  bill  upcm  London,  than  it  will  produce  to  the  holder  at  the 
latter  place.  Thus,  although  the  pound  sterling  contain  precisely 
as  much  silver  as  24  yr.  74  ceniSy  they  will,  perhaps,  give  at  Pa- 
ris 25 /r.,  more  or  less,  A>r 'every  pound  sterling  payable  in  Lon- 
don.* 

This  is  what  is  called  the  course  of  exchange,  being,  in  fact* 
a  mere  specification  of  the  quantity  of  precious  meted  people  will 
consent  to*  give,  for  the  transfer  of  a  right  to  receive  a  given 
quantity  of  the  same  metal  at  any  other  specified  place.  The 
particular  locality  of  the  metal  reduces  or  increases  its  value,  in 
rehition  to  the  same  metal  situated  elsewhere. 

The  exchange  is  said  to  be  in  favour  of  any  country,  France 
for  example,  whenever  less  of  the  precious  metal  is  there  given 
for,  than  wili  be  produced  by,  a  bill  of  exchange  upon  another 
country ;  or  whenever  in  the  foreign  country  more  of  the  precious 
metal  is  given  for  a  bill  of  exchange  on  France,  than  it  will  there 
produce  to  the  holder.  The  difierence  is  never  very  considerable, 
and  can  not  exceed  the  charge  of  transporting  the  precious  metal 
itself;  for,  if  a  foreigner,  who  wants  to  make  a  payment  at  Paris, 
can  remit  the  sum  in  specie  at  less  expense  than  he  could  be  put 
to  by  the  exbting  course  of  exchange,  he  would  undoubtedly  rt» 
mit  in  6pecie.t 

It  has  been  imagined  by  some  people,  that  all  debts  to  &• 
reigners  can  be  paid  by  bills  of  exchange;  and  measures  have 
been  frequently  suggested,  and  sometimes  adopted,  for  the  et^ 
couragement  of  this  fictitious  mode  of  payment.  But  this  is  a 
mere  delusion.  A  bill  of  exchange  has  no  intrinsic  value;  it 
can  only  be  drawn  upon  any  place  for  a  8um  actually  due  at  that 
place;  and  no  sum  can  be  there  actually  due,  unless  an  equal 
value,  in  some  shape  or  other,  has  been  remitted  thither:  the 
imports  of  a  nation  can  only  be  paid  by  the  national  export ;  and 
vice  versa*  Bills  of  exchange  are  a  mere  representative  of  sums 
due ;  in  other  words,  the  merchants  of  one  country  can  draw 
bills  on  those  of  another  for  no  more,  than  the  full  amount  of  the 

*  If  the  credit  on  London  be  payable  in  paper-money*  instead  of  specie, 
the  course  of  exchange  with  Paris  of  the  pound  sterling,  may,  perhaps,  fall 
to  21  fr^  IS/r.,  or  even  less,  in  proportion  to  the  discredit  of  the  paper  of  Eiig* 
land. 

t  In  that  expense  I  include  the  cbarg^e  and  risk  of  transport  and  of  wmng' 
tilinf^  also,  if  the  export  of  specie  be  prohibited ;  which  latter  is  proportionate 
to  the  djificiilty  of  the  operation.  The  risks  an  estimated  in  the  rate  of 
insurance. 
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goods  of  every  description,  silver  and  gold  included,  which  they 
may  have  sent  thither  dii-ectly  or  indirectjy.  If  one  country,  say 
France,  have  remitted  to  another  country,  Germany  perhaps, 
merchandize  to  the  value  of  10,000,000 /r.,  and  the  latter  have 
remitted  to  the  former  to  the  amount  of  1 2,000,000 /r.,  France 
can  pay  as  much  as  ten  millions  by  the  means  of  bills  of  exchange, 
representing  the  value  of  her  export ;  but  the  remaining  two  mil* 
iions  can  not  be  so  discharged  directly,  although  possibly  they 
may  by  bills  of  exchange  upon  a  third  country,  Italy  for  instance, 
whither  she  may  have  exported  goods  to  that  extent. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  species  of  bills,  called  by  commercial  men, 
accommodation-paper,  which  actually  represents  no  value  what- 
ever:  A  merchant  at  Paris,  in  league  with  another  of  Hamburgh, 
draws  bills  upon  his  correspondent,  which  the  latter  pays  or  pro- 
vides for,  by  re-drawing  and  negotiating  or  selling  bills  at  Ham- 
burgh upon  his  correspondent  at  Paris. — So  long  as  these  bills 
are  in  possession  of  any  third  person,  that  third  person  has  ad- 
vanced their  value.  The  negotiation  of  such  accommodation- 
paper  is  an  expedient  for  borrowing,  and  a  very  expensive  one^ 
for  it  entails  the  loss  of  the  banker^s  commission,  brokerage  and 
other  incidental  charges,  over  and  above  the  discount  for  the  time 
the  bills  have  to  run.  Paper  of  this  description  can  never  wipe 
out  the  debt,  that  one  nation  owes  another ;  for  the  bills  drawn 
on  one  side  balance  and  extinguish  those  on  the  other.  I'he  Ham- 
burgh bills  will  naturally  counterpoise  those  of  Paris,  being  in  fact 
drawn  to  meet  thfem ;  the  second  set  destroys  the  first,  and  the 
result  is  absolute  nullity. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  one  nation  can  not  otherwise  discharge 
its  debts  to  another,  than  by  remittance  of  actual  value  in  goods 
or  commodities,  in  which  term  I  comprise  the  jN'ecious  metals, 
amongst  others,  to  the  full  amount  of  what  it  has  received  or  owes* 
If  the  actual  values  directly  remitted  thither  are  insufficient  to 
balance  the  receipts  or  imports  thence,  it  may  remit  to  a  third 
nation,  and  thence  transport  produce  enough  to  make  up  the  defi- 
cit. How  does  France  pay  Russia  for  the  hemp  and  timber  for 
ship-building  imported  thence? — ^By  remittance  of  wines,  brandies, 
silks,  not  merely  to  Russia,  but,  likewise,  to  Hamburgh  and  Am- 
sterdam, whence  again  a  remittance  of  colonial  and  other  commer- 
cial produce  is  forwarded  to  Russia. 

Governments  have  commonly  made  it  their  object  to  contrive 
that  the  precious  metals  shall  form  the  largest  possible  portion  of 
the  national  import  from,  and  the  least  possible  portion  of  the 
national  export  to,  foreign  countries.  I  have  already  taken  oc- 
casion to  remark,  with  regard  to  what  is  improperly  called  the 
balance  of  trade,  that,  if  the  national  merchant  finds  the  precious 
metals  a  more  profitable  foreign  remittance  than  another  com- 
modity, it  is,  likewise,  the  interest  of  the  state  to  remit  in  that 
form ;  for  the  state  can  only  gain  and  lose  in  the  persons  of  its 
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individual  subjects;  and,  in  the  nuitter  of  foreign  commerce,  what- 
ever is  best  for  the  individuals  in  the  aggregate,  is  best  for  the 
state  also.^  Thus,  when  impediments  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
export  of  the  precious  metois  by  individuals,  the  effect  is  to  compel 
an  export  in  some  other  shape,  less  advantageous  to  the  individual 
and  the  public  too. 

SECTION  n. 

Of  Bankt  of  Deposit. 

The  constant  intercourse  between  a  small  state  and  its  neigh- 
hours  occasions  a  perpetual  influx  of  foreign  coin.  For,  although 
the  small  state  may  have  a  national  coinage  of  its  own,  yet,  the 
frequent  necessity  of  taking  the  foreign  instead  of  the  national  coin 
in  payment,  requires  the  fixation  of  the  ratio  of  their  relative  value, 
in  the  current  transactions  of  business. 

There  are  many  mischiefs  attending  the  use  of  foreign  coin, 
arising  chiefly  from  the  great  variation  of  weight  and  quality.  It 
is  often  extremely  old,  worn,  and  defiiced ;  not  having  participated 
in  the  general  re-coinage  of  the  nation  that  issued  it,  where,  per- 
haps, it  is  no  longer  current ;  all  which  circumstances,  though 
considered  in  settling  its  current  relative  value  to  the  local  coin, 
yet,  do  not  quite  reduce  it  to  the  natural  level  of  depreciation. 

Bills  drawn  from  abroad  upon  such  a  state,  being  payable  in  the 
coin  thus  rendered  current,  are,  in  consequence,  negotiated  abroad 
at  some  loss ;  and  those  drawn  upon  foreign  countries,  and,  con- 
sequently, payable  in  coin  of  a  more  steady  and  intelligible  value, 
are  negotiated  in  the  smaller  state  at  a  premium,  because  the 
holder  of  them  must  have  purchased  them  in  a  depreciated  cur- 
rency. In  short,  the  foreign  coin  is  always  exchanged  for  the 
local  currency  to  a  loss,  (a) 

The  remedy  devised  by  states  of  this  inferior  class  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  section.    They  established   banks,t  where 

*  This  pontion  applies  to  foreign  oommerce  only ;  the  monopolj-profiti 
of  individusls  in  the  home-market  are  not  entirely  national  gains.  In  in- 
ternal dealings,  the  sum  of  the  utility  obtained  is  ul  that  is  acquired  by  the 
community. 

t  Venice,  Genoa,  Amsterdam,  and  Hamburgh  had  each  an  establishment 
of  this  nature.  All  have  been  swept  away  by  the  torrent  of  the  re?olu. 
tionary  war ;  but  there  may  be  some  use  in  examining  the  nature  of  inati- 


(a)  Why,  our  author  has  not  told  us ;  but  it  may  be  inferred,  beeause  the 
local  correDcy  is  made  up  of  foreign  and  domestic  coin.  This  is  by  no  means 
a  neceanry  cooiequenoe ;  for  the  Tocal  authority  may  have  left  the  contrteta  ok 
individiials  quite  free;  and  their  paper  dealings  may  be  eapicsaed  in  any  coin 
that  nay  be  preferred.    T. 
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private  merchants  could  lodge  any  amount  of  local  national  coiut 
of  bullion,  or  of  foreign  coin,  reckoned  by  the  bank  as  buiJion ; 
and  the  amount,  so  lodged,  was  entered  as  so  much  money  of  the 
legal  national  standard  of  weight  and  quality.  At  the  same  time, 
the  bank  opened  an  account  with  each  merchant  making  such 
deposit,  giving  him  credit  for  the  amount  of  the  deposit.  When* 
ever  a  merchant  wanted  to  make  a  payment,  there  was  no  occasion 
to  touch  the  deposit  at  all ;  it  was  sufficient  to  transfer  the  sum 
required,  from  the  credit  of  the  party  paying,  to  that  of  the  party 
receiving.  Thus  values  could  be  transferred  continually  by  a 
mere  transfer  in  the  books  of  the  bank.  The  whole  operation  was 
conducted  without  any  actual  transfer  of  specie ;  the  original  de- 
posit, which  was  enterod  at  the  real  intrinsic  value  at  the  time  of 
making  it,  remained  as  security  for  the  credit  transferred  from  one 
person  to  another;  and  the  specie,  so  lodged  with  the  bank,  was 
exempt  from  any  reduction  of  value  by  wear,  fraud,  or  even  legis- 
lative enactment. 

The  money  still  remaining  in  circulation,  wherever  it  was  ex- 
changed for  the  bank  deposits,  that  is  to  say,  for  entries  in  the 
bank  books,  necessarily  lost  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  its 
intrinsic  value.  And  this  loss  occasioned  the  di^rence  of  value, 
or  agio  at  Amsterdam,  between  bank  money  and  circulating  money, 
which  was  on  the  average  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the 
former. 

It  will  easily  be  imagined,  that  bilb  of  exchange,  payable  in  a 
currency  so  little  liable  to  injury  or  fluctuation,  must  be  negotia- 
ble on  better  than  ordinary  terms.  In  &ct,  it  was  observable,  that 
on  the  whole,  the  course  of  exchange  was  rather  in  ftivour  of  tho 
countries,  that  paid  in  bank,  and  unfavourable  to  those  that  paid  in 
circulating  money  only. 

The  bank  retained  these  deposits  in  perpetuity ;  fi)r  the  re-issue 
would  have  been  attended  with  serious  loss ;  inasmuch  as  it  would 
have  been  the  same  thing,  as  producing  good  money  of  the  full 
original  value,  to  be  taken  at  par  with  the  deteriorated  circulating 
coin,  which  passes  current  for — not  its  intrinsic,  but  its  average 
weight.  The  coin  withdrawn  from  the  bank  would  have  been 
mixed  up  with  the  mass  of  circulation,  and  passed  curront  at  par 
with  the  rest.  So  that  the  withdrawing  such  deposits  would  have 
been  a  gratuitous  sacrifice  of  the  excess  of  value  of  bank  above  cir^ 
culating  money. 

This  is  the  nature  of  banks  of  deposit;  most  of  which  com- 
bined other  operations  with  the  primary  object  of  their  institu- 
tion, but  o{  them  I  shall  speak  elsewhere.     They  derived  their 

tutiona,  that  may  tome  day  or  other  be  re^est&bli^hed.  Besidea,  the  invettlffa- 
tion  will  throw  light  upon  the  history  of  the  oommanitiea  that  eatabliaSed 
them,  and  of  commeroe  in  general.  At  any  rate,  it  was  neceaaary  to  enume- 
rate all  ths  varioaa  ezpedienta  that  have  been  resorted  to  aa  aubatitulea  ibr 
money* 
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profits,  partly  firom  a  duty  levied  upon  every  transfer,  and  partly 
from  operations  incident  to,  and  compatible  with  their  institution; 
as,  for  example,  advances  made  upon  a  deposit  of  bullion. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  inviolability  of  the  deposit,  confided  to 
them,  is  essential  to  the  success  of  such  establishments.  At 
Amsterdam,  the  four  burgomasters,  or  municipal  magistrates,  were 
trustees  for  the  creditors.  Annually,  on  leaving  ofiice,  they 
handed  over  the  trust  to  their  successors,  who,  after  inspecting 
the  account,  and  verifying  it  by  the  registers  of  the  bank,  bound 
themselves  by  oath,  to  surrender  their  charge  inviolate  to  their 
successors  in  office.  This  trust  was  scrupulously  executed  ftt>m 
the  first  establishment  of  the  bank  in  1609  until  1672,  when  the 
forces  of  Louis  XIV.  penetrated  as  &r  as  Utrecht.  The  depo- 
sits were  then  faithfully  restored  to  the  individuals.  It  would 
seem  to  have  been  afterwards  less  scrupulously  managed ;  for, 
when  the  French  took  possession  of  that  capital  in  1704,  and 
called  for  a  statement  of  the  concern,  it  was  found  to  be  in  ad* 
Tance  of  no  less  a  sum  than  10,624,793  ficrins  to  the  India  com- 
pany, and  to  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  West-Friezeland, 
which  were  wholly  unable  to  re-pay  it.  In  a  country  governed 
by  a  power  without  control  or  responsibility,  it  may  be  expected, 
that  such  a  deposit  would  have  been  still  more  exposed  to  viola^ 
tion.  (a) 


SECTION  m. 

CfBanlcM  of  Circulation  or  Discount^  and  of  Bank^noUs^  or  Con* 

vertible  Paper* 

Trbbs  is  another  kind  of  bank,  founded  on  totally  diflferent 
principles;  consisting  of  associated  capitalists,  subscribing  a  ca- 
pital in  transferable  shares,  to  be  employed  in  various  profitable 
ways,  but  chiefly  in  the  discount  of  bills  of  exchange,  that  is  to 
say,  the  advance  of  the  value  of  commercial  paper  not  yet  due, 
with  the  deduction  of  interest  for  the  time  it  has  to  run,  which  is 
called,  the  discount. 


(a)  PaUic  banks  of  depo«it  are  now  qnito  obiolete,  and  will  probably  never 
be  revived.  In  fact  they  are  clumtv  expedients  aoited  only  to  the  early  stages 
of  commercial  prosperity,  and  are  liable  to  many  inconveniences.  They  hold 
out  a  stroni^  temptation  to  internal  fraud  and  violence,  as  well  as  to  external 
rapacity ;  they  withdraw  from  active  utility  a  larj^  portion  of  the  precious 
metals,  which  mii^ ht  perhaps  be  turned  to  better  account  elsewhere ;  and  thev 
yield  a  deg;Toe  of  facility  of  circulation  nowise  superior  to  what  may  be  afford- 
ed by  the  common  process  of  bankini;,  except  perhaps  in  security,  and  infinitely 
more  expensive  to  the  public  and  to  individuals.  They  have  accordingly  been 
every  where  supplanted  by  banks  of  circulation,  or  by  the  expedient  of'^aa  ia- 
eotivertible  paper-money.    T. 
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These  companiesy  with  a  view  to  enlarge  their  capital  and  ex- 
tend  their  business,  commonly  issue  notes,  purporting  to  bear  a 
promise  to  pay  to  bearer  at  sight,  the  gold  or  silver  specified  on 
the  face  of  them.  Their  security  for  the  due  discharge  of  theae 
engagements  is,  the  commercial  paper  held  by  the  bank,  and 
subscribed  by  individuals  in  solvent  circumstances;  for  the  com- 
pany gives  its  notes  in  discount,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  in 
purchase  of  this  paper. 

The  private  commercial  paper,  indeed,  having  a  term  to  run 
before  it  falls  due,  can  not  be  available  in  discharge  of  notes 
payable  at  sight ;  for  which  reason,  every  well-conducted  bank 
of  circulation  confines  its  advances  of  cash,  or  notes  payable  in 
cash  at  siffht,  to  the  discount  of  bills  at  very  short  dates,  and  is 
carefiil  to  have  always  in  hand  a  considerable  amount  of  specie, 
probably  a  third,  or  as  much  as  the  half  of  the  total  amount  of 
their  circulating  notes ;  and,  even,  with  all  possible  caution,  it  is 
at  times  greatly  embarrassed,  whenever  a  want  of  confidence  in 
its  solvency,  or  any  untoward  event,  causes  a  sudden  run  upon 
the  bank  for  cash.  The  bank  of  England  has  been  obliged,  on 
an  occasion  of  this  kind,  to  scrape  together  as  many  sixpences  as 
it  possibly  could  find,  to  gain  time  by  the  delay  inseparable  from 
payments  in  such  a  diminutive  coin,  until  a  part  of  the  paper  in 
its  possession  had  fallen  due.  The  discount  bank  of  Faris,  in  the 
year  1788,  being  then  under  control  of  government,  had  recourse 
to  similar  paltry  expedients. 

The  profits  of  banks  of  circulation  are  very  considerable;  that 
portion  of  the  notes,  which  is  issued  on  the  credit  of  private  com* 
mercial  paper,  continues  running  at  interest;  fi>r  the  advances 
have  been  made  with  the  deduction  of  the  discount.  But  the  por« 
tion  of  the  paper,  issued  on  the  credit  of  the  specie  in  reserve, 
brings  no  profit ;  the  interest  lying  dormant  in  the  specie  thus 
withdrawn  fit>m  circulation. 

The  banks  of  England  and  France  make  no  advances  to  private 
persons,  except  oi^  bills  of  exchange,  and  give  no  credit  beyond 
the  funds  in  hand.  They  indenmify  themselves  for  the  trouble 
of  receiving  and  paying  on  account  of  individuals,  by  turning  to 
accoont  the  floating  balance  lefl  in  their  hands.  These  two  estab* 
lishments  have,  brides,  undertaken  the  business  of  paying  the 
interest  upon  the  respective  national  debts,  receiving  an  allowance 
for  their  trouble :  fiirthermore,  they  occasionally  make  advances 
to  the  governments. 

From  these  various  operations,  they  derive  a  great  increase 
of  their  profits.  The  one  last  mentioned,  however,  is  complete* 
ly  at  variance  with  the  purposes  of  their  establishment,  as  we 
shall  presently  find.  The  advances  made  to  the  old  government 
of  France  by  the  then  bank  discount,  and  those  of  the  bank  of 
England  (o  the  Enjglish  government,  compelled  those, bodies  to 
apply  to  the  respective  legislatures  to  give  their  notes  a  compul* 
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BOiy  circulation;  thus  destroying  their  fundamental  requisite  of 
convertibility.    The  consequence  has  been,  that  the  former  of 

these  banks  went  ail  to  pieces,  and  the  latter 

The  establishment  of  several  banks,  for  the  issue  of  convertible 
notes,  is  more  beneficial  than  the  investment  of  any  single  body 
with  the  exclusive  privilege ;  for  the  competition  obliges  each  of 
tbem  to  court  the  public  &vour,  by  a  rivalship  of  accommodation 
and  solidity. 

Banks  of  circulation  issue  their  notes  either  in  the  discount  of 
bills  of  exchange,  that  is  to  say,  in  giving  their  notes  payable  at 
sight,  and  circulating  like  cash,  in  exchange  for  private  paper, 
payable  at  a  future  date  upon  which  interest  is  deducted ;  which 
is  the  course  pursued  by  the  present  bank  of  France,  and  by  all 
the  English  Innks,  public  and  private ;  or  else  in  lending  at  inter- 
est to  solvent  individuals,  like  those  of  Scotland.  Merchants  of 
good  credit  are,  in  the  latter  way,  supplied  with  the  sums  necessa- 
ry for  their  current  expenses  and  payments,  and  each  of  them  is 
thereby  enabled  to  embark  his  whole  capital  in  his  commercial 
enterprises,  without  being  obliged  to  reserve  any  part  to  meet  the 
calls  upon  him  in  the  course  of  business.  The  merchant  of  Paris 
or  London  must  contrive  matters,  so  as  to  have  always  on  hand 
either  in  his  private  coflers  or  in  the  bank,  a  sum  sufficient  to  face 
the  demands  upon  him ;  whereas,  the  merchant  of  Edinburgh  is 
relieved  from  this  necessity,  and  at  liberty  to  invest  the  whole  of 
his  funds,  in  the  confidence  that  the  bank  will  advance  him  the 
money  he  may  happen  to  require,  (a) 

A  bank  of  circulation  affi>rds  the  advantage  of  economizing 
capital,  by  reducing  the  amount  of  the  sum,  kept  in  reserve  for 
the  current  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  individuals  it  accom- 
modates. 

Bank  bills  or  notes,  payable  on  demand,  and  circulating  as  cash, 

Cay  so  important  a  |»rt  in  the  progress  of  national  wealth,  and 
ive  engendered  such  important  errors  in  the  brain  of  many  wri- 
ters of  repute  and  information  on  other  topics,  ihat  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  examine  their  nature  and  consequences  in  a  very  particu- 
lar manner.  * 

I  should  premise,  that  the  residue  of  this  section  applies  ex- 
clusively to  bank-notes,  depending  solely  upon  the  credit  of  the 
bank  for  their  currency,  and  convertible  at  pleasure  into  cash  or 
specie. 


(«)  Hie  two  metfaodi  resolve  themselTet  prteticaUy  into  one ;  fer  merehaate 
ofjood  credit  can  alwayi  procure  discountable  paper;  and  the  sole  essential 
dirorence  is,  that,  in  <me  case,  the  credit  is  individual  and  unevidenced,  in 
the  other,  evidenced,  and,  in  most  cases,  jomt  alsa  The  bank  of  England 
requires  the  names  of  more  than  one  firm  on  the  paper  it  discounts.  Country 
bankera  often  content  themselvBs  with  the  security,  or  nolo  of  hand,  of  the 

T. 
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It  is  a  matter  no  less  of  curiosity  than  of  importancey  to  in- 
quire whether  bank-notes,  or  paper  destitute  of  intrinsic  value, 
be  any  addition  to  the  stock  of  national  wealth,  and  what,  if  any, 
is  the  possible  extent  of  that  addition ;  for,  were  there  no  limits 
to  it,  there  could  be  no  end  to  the  wealth,  that  a  state  might  ac- 
quire in  a  short  time  by  the  mere  fabrication  of  some  reams  of 
paper.  The  solution  of  this  grand  problem  may  be  set  down  as 
one  of  Smith's  happiest  ef&rts ;  yet  it  is  not  every  body  that  com- 
prehends his  reasoning;  I  will  try  to  render  it  more  generally  in- 
telligible. 

The  wants  of  a  nB,tion  require  a  certain  supply  of  each  parti- 
cular commodity,  and  the  extent  of  that  supply  is  determined  by 
the  relative  prosperity  of  the  nation  for  the  time  being.  A  sur- 
plus of  each  of  those  commodities  beyond  this  demand  is  either 
not  produced  at  all,  or,  if  produced,  must  occasion  a  decline  of 
relative  local  value :  it,  therefore,  naturally  finds  its  way  out  of 
the  country,  and  goes  in  quest  of  a  market,  where  it  may  be  in 
higher  estimation. 

Money  is,  in  this  respect,  like  all  other  commodities ;  it  is  a 
convenient  agent,  and,  therefore,  employed  as  such  in  all  opera- 
ticMis  of  exchange ;  but  the  intensity  of  the  demand  for  it  is  deter- 
mined in  each  community,  by  the  relative  extent  and  activity  of 
the  exchanges  negotiated  within  it.  As  soon  as  there  is  a  sup- 
ply of  money  suiRcient  to  circulate  all  the  commodities  there  are 
to  be  circulated,  no  more  money  is  imported ;  or,  if  a  surplus 
flow  in,  it  emigrates  again  in  quest  of  a  market,  where  its  value  is 
greater,  or  where  its  utility  is  more  desired.  It  is  seldom  or  ne- 
ver that  any  body  keeps  in  his  purse  or  his  coffers  more  specie, 
than  enough  to  meet  the  current  demands  of  his  business  or  con- 
sumption.^ Every  excess  beyond  these  demands  is  rejected,  as 
bearing  neither  utility  nor  interest ;  and  the  community  at  large 
is  fully  supplied  with  specie,  as  soon  as  each  individual  is  pos- 
sessed of  the  portion  suitable  to  his  condition  and  relative  station 
in  society. 

It  may  be  safely  left  to  private  interest,  to  make  the  best  use  of 
the  excess  of  specie  beyond  the  demand  for  circulation.  The  no- 
tion, that  every  item  of  specie,  that  cit)sses  the  frontier,  is  so  much 
dead  loss  to  the  community,  is  just  as  absurd  as  the  supposition, 
that  a  manufacturer  is  so  much  the  poorer,  every  time  he  parts 
with  his  money  in  the  purchase  of  the  ingredient  or  raw  material 
of  his  manufacture ;  or  that  individuals,  the  aggregate  of  whom 
makes  up  the  nation,  present  foreigners  gratuitously  with  all  the 
money  they  part  with. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that  the  specie,  remaining  in  circu- 
lation within  the  community,  is  limited  by  the  national  demand  for 
circulating  medium;  if  any  expedient  can  be  devised,  for  substt- 

*  Xo  account  is  here  taken  of  the  money  hoarded,  which,  for  the  naiaooal 
intereat,  might  joat  aa  well  have  remained  in  the  mine. 
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tutiog  bank-notes  in  place  of  half  the  specie  or  the  commodity^ 
moneyy  there  will  evidently  be  a  superabimdance  of  metal-money, 
and  that  superabundance  must  be  ibllowed  by  a  diminution  of  its 
relative  value.  But,  as  such  diminution  in  one  place  by  no  means 
implies  a  cotemporaneous  diminution  in  other  places,  where  the 
expedient  of  bank-notes  is  not  resorted  to,  and  where,  consequent* 
ly,  no  such  superabundance  of  the  commodity*,  money,  exists,  mo- 
ney naturally  resorts  thither,  and  is  attracted  to  the  spot  where  it 
bears  the  highest  relative  value,  or  is  exchangeable  fOr  the  largest 
quantity  of  other  goods :  in  other  words,  it  Hows  to  the  markets 
where  commodities  are  the  cheapest,  and  is  replaced  by  goods,  of 
value  equal  to  the  money  exported. 

The  money,  that  can  emigrate  in  this  manner,  is  that  part  only 
of  the  circulating  medium,  which  has  a  value  elsewhere  than 
within  the  limits  of  the  nation;  that  is  to  say,  the  specie  or  me- 
tal-money. Since,  however,  specie  does  not  emigrate  without  an 
equivalent  return;  and,  since  its  value,  which  before  existed  in 
the  shape  of  specie,  and  was  exclusively  engaged  in  facilitating 
circulation,  thenceforth  assumes  the  form  of  a  variety  of  commo- 
dities, all  items  of  the  reproductive  national  capital,  there  follows 
this  remarkable  consequence :  that  the  national  capital  is  enlarged 
to  the  full  amount  of  all  the  specie  exported  upon  the  introduction 
of  the  substitute.  Nor  is  the  internal  national  circulation  at  all 
cramped  for  want  of  money  by  this  export ;  for  the  functions  of 
the  specie,  that  has  been  withdrawn,  are  just  as  well  performed  by 
the  paper  substituted  in  its  stead. 

However  valuable  an  acquisition  the  national  capital  may  thus 
receive,  it  must  not  be  rated  above  its  real  amount.  I  have  sup- 
posed, tor  the  sake  of  simplicity,  that  half  the  specie  might  be 
replaced  by  circulating  notes:  but  this  is  a  monstrous  proportion; 
particularly  if  it  be  considered,  that  paper  can  not  retain  its  value 
as  money  any  longer  than  while  it  is  readily  and  instantly  con- 
vertible into  specie ;  1  say,  readily  and  instantly,  because  other- 
wise people  would  prefer  specie,  which  is  at  all  times,  and  with- 
out the  least  hesitation,  taken  for  money.  To  insure  this  requi- 
site convertibihty,  it  is  necessary,  that,  besides  having  at  all  times 
a  fund  in  reserve,  in  private  bills  or  securities,  or  in  specie,  suffi- 
cient to  meet  all  the  notes  that  may  be  presented,  the  bank  itself 
should  be  at  all  times  within  the  reach  of  the  holders  of  its  notes. 
Hierefore,  if  the  territory  be  of  any  extent,  and  the  notes  so 
generally  circulated,  as  to  form  half  of  the  circulating  medium, 
Uie  subordinate  offices  of  the  bank  must  be  greatly  multiplied  to 
|dace  them  within  reach  of  all  the  note  holders. 

But,  granting  the  possibility  of  such  an  arrangement,  and  ad- 
mitting, that  paper  might  supplant  as  much  as  half  the  requisite 
natiooal  currency  of  specie,  let  us  see  what  would  be  the  amount 
of  the  acquisition  to  the  national  capital. 

No  writer  of  repute  has  ventured  to  estimate  the  requisite  cir- 
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culating  specie  of  any  nation,  higher  than  1-5  of  the  annual  na^ 
tional  product ;  some  indeed  have  reckoned  it  as  low  as  1-30. 
Taking  the  highest  estimate,  viz.  1-5  of  the  annual  product, 
which,  for  my  own  part,  I  consider  greatly  above  the  reality  in 
any  case;  a  nation,  whose  annual  product  should  amount  to  20 
millions,  would  need  but  4  millions  of  specie.  Therefore,  in  case 
the  half,  or  2  millions,  were  supplanted  by  circulating  paper,  and 
employed  in  augmenting  the  national  productive  capital,  that  capi- 
tal would  be  once  for  all  augmented,  by  a  value  equal  to  2-20  or 
1-10  of  the  annual  product  of  the  nation. 

Again,  the  annual  product  of  a  nation  would,  probably,  be  much 
over-rated  at  1-10  of  the  gross  national  productive  capital ;  but  let 
it  be  set  down  at  that  rate,  allowing  5  per  cent,  interest  on  produc- 
tive capital,  and  5  per  cent,  wages  and  profits  of  the  industry  it 
sets  in  motion.  On  this  calculation,  supposing  the  paper  substi- 
tute to  add  to  the  national  capital,  in  the  ratio  of  1-10  of  its  annu- 
al product,  this  addition  will  not  at  the  highest  estimate,  exceed 
1-100  of  the  previous  capital. 

Although  the  practicable  issue  of  bank-notes  procures  to  a  na- 
tion of  moderate  wealth  an  accession  of  capital,  much  less  con- 
siderable than  people  may  fondly  imagine,  this  accession  is,  not- 
withstanding, of  very  great  value;  for,  unless  the  productive 
energy  of  the  nation  be  extremely  great,  as  in  Great  Britain,  or 
the  national  spirit  of  frugality  very  general,  and  persevering,  as  in 
Holland,  the  annual  savings  withdrawn  from  unproductive  con- 
sumption, to  be  added  to  productive  capital,  form,  even  in  thnv- 
ing  states,  a  very  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  gross  annual  re- 
venue. Nations,  whose  production  is  stationary,  as  every  body 
knows,  make  no  addition  to  their  productive  capitals;  and  the 
consumption  of  those  on  the  decline  annually  encroaches  on  their 
capitals. 

Should  the  paper4ssues  of  a  bank  at  any  time  exceed  the  de- 
mands of  circulation,  and  the  credit  enjoyed  by  the  establishment, 
there  follows  a  perpetual  reflux  of  its  notes,  and  it  is  put  to  the 
expense  of  collecting  specie,  which  is  absorbed  as  &st  as  collect- 
ed. The  Scotch  banks,  though  productive  of  great  benefit,  have 
been  obliged,  upon  such  trying  occasions,  to  keep  agents  in  Lon- 
don constantly  employed,  in  scraping  specie  together  at  a  charge 
of  two  per  cent.,  which  specie  was  instantly  ab«)rbed.  The  bank 
of  England,  in  similar  circumstances,  was  under  the  necessity  of 
buying  gold  bullion,  and  getting  it  coined;  and  this  coin  was 
melted  again  as  fast  as  it  was  paid  by  the  bank,  in  consequence 
of  the  high  price  of  the  metal,  which  was  itself  the  cfiect^  of  the 
constant  purchases  made  by  the  bank,  to  meet  the  calls  upon  it 
for  specie.  In  this  manner,  it  sustained  the  annual  loss  of  from 
2^  to  3  per  cent.,  upon  a  sum  of  about  850,000i.,*  moie  than  20 
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miUioDs  of  our  money.  1  say  nothing  of  the  situation  of  this  bank 
of  late  years,  since  its  notes  have  acquired  a  forced  circulation, 
and,  consequently,  altered  their  nature  entirely. 

The  notes  issued  by  a  bank  of  circulation,  even  if  it  have  no 
funds  of  its  own,  are  never  issued  gratuitously ;  and,  therafore, 
of  course,  imply  the  existence,  in  the  cofi^rs  of  the  bank,  of  a 
value  of  like  amount,  either  in  the  shape  of  specie,  or  of  securi- 
ties, bearing  interest ;  upon  which  latter  only  the  whole  real  ad- 
vance of  the  bank  is  made ;  and  this  advance  can  never  be  made 
upon  securities  that  have  a  long  time  to  run :  for  the  securities 
are  the  fund,  that  is  to  provide  for  the  discharge  of  another  class 
of  securities,  in  the  hands  of  the  public  at  large,  payable  at  the 
shortest  of  all  possible  notice  ;  viz.,  at  sight.  Strictly  speaking, 
a  bank  can  not  be  at  all  times  in  a  condition  to  &ce  the  calls  upon 
it,  and  deserve  the  entire  confidence  of  the  public,  unless  the  pri- 
vate paper  it  has  discounted,  be  all,  like  its  own  notes,  payable 
al  sight ;  but,  as  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  find  substantial  assets, 
that  shall  bear  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  be  redeemable  at 
sight,  the  next  best  course  is  to  confine  its  issues  to  bills  of  very 
short  dates ;  and,  indeed,  well-conducted  banks  have  always  rigid- 
ly adhered  to  this  principle. 

From  the  preceding  considerations  may  be  deduced  a  conclu- 
rion,  fatal  to  abundance  of  systems  and  projects,  viz.  that  credit- 
paper  can  supplant,  and  that  but  partially,  nothing  more  than  that 
portion  of  the  national  capital  performing  the  functions  of  money, 
which  circulates  from  hand  to  hand,  as  an  agent  for  the  facility 
of  transfer ;  consequently,  that  no  bank  of  circulation,  or  credit- 
paper  of  any  denomination  whatever,  can  supply  to  agricultural) 
manufacturing,  or  commercial  enterprise,  any  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  ships  or  machinery,  for  the  digging  of  mines  or  ca- 
nals, for  the  bringing  of  waste  land  into  cultivation,  or  the  com- 
mencement of  long-winded  speculations;  any  funds,  in  short,  to 
be  employed  as  vested  capital.  The  indispensable  requisite  of 
credit-paper  is,  its  instant  convertibility  into  specie;  when  the 
sum  total  of  the  paper  issued  does  not  exist  in  the  cofiers  of  the 
bank,  under  the  shape  of  specie,  the  deficit  should  at  least  be 
supplied  by  securities  of  very  short  dates ;  whereas,  an  estab- 
li^ment,  that  should  lend  its  funds  to  be  vested  in  enterprises, 
whence  they  could  not  be  withdrawn  at  pleasure,  could  never 
be  prepared  with  such  securities.  An  example  will  illustrate  this 
position.  Suppose  a  bank  of  circulation  to  lend  30,000/r.  of  its 
notes,  circulating  as  cash,  to  a  landholder  on  mortgage  of  his 
land,  presenting  the  amplest  security.  This  loan  is  destined  by 
the  landholder  to  the  construction  of  necessary  buildings,  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  estate ;  for  which  purpose  he  contracts  with  a 
builder,  and  pays  him  the  dO,OOOyr.  of  notes  advanced  by  the 
bank.  Now,  if  the  builder,  afler  a  short  lapse  of  time,  be  desir- 
ous of  turning  the  notes  into  specie,  the  bank  can  not  pay  hira 
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by  a  transfer  of  the  mortgage.  The  only  property  the  bank  has 
to  meet  the  30,000 yV-.  of  notes  is  a  security,  ample  beyond  doubt, 
but  not  available  at  the  moment. 

The  securities  in  the  hands  of  a  bank,  1  hold  to  be  a  solid  basis 
for  the  whole  of  its  issues  of  notes,  provided  those  securities  be 
of  solvent  persons,  and  have  not  too  long  to  run  ;  for  the  securi- 
ties will  be  redeemed  either  with  specie,  or  with  the  notes  of  the 
bank  itself.  In  the  first  case,  the  bank  is  supplied  with  the  means 
of  paying  its  notes;  in  the  second,  it  is  saved  the  trouble  of  provi* 
ding  for  them. 

if,  by  any  circumstance,  the  notes  be  deprived  of  their  power 
of  circulating  as  specie,  the  task  of  replacing  the  metal  for 
the  paper-money' does  not  devolve  upon  the  bank ;  nor  was  it  at 
the  first  saddled  with  the  business  of  turning  to  account  the  metal 
money  its  notes  rendered  superfluous.  For,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  the  bank  can  extinguish  the  whole  of  its  paper  with 
the  private  securities  it  holds.  The  inconvenience  falls  upon  the 
puUic,  which  is  under  the  necessity  of  finding  a  new  agent  of 
circulation,  either  by  a  re-iroport  of  the  metal-money,  or  by  the 
substitution  of  private  paper ;  but  probably  the  public  would,  in 
such  circumstances,  apply  again  to  a  bank  conducted  on  sound 
principles.* 

This  will  serve  to  explain,  why  so  many  schemes  of  agricul- 
tural Wiks  for  the  issue  of  circulating  and  convertible  notes  on 
ample  landed  security,  and  so  many  other  schemes  of  a  similar 
nature,  have  fallen  to  the  ground  in  very  little  time,  with  more  or 
less  loss  to  the  shareholders  and  the  publicf  Specie  is  equiva- 
lint  to  paper  of  perfect  solidity,  and  payable  at  the  moment ;  con* 
sequently  it  can  only  be  supplanted  by  notes  of  unquestionable 
credit,  and  payable  on  demand ;  and  such  notes  can  not  be  dis- 
charged by  a  bare  security,  even  of  the  best  possible  kind. 

For  the  same  reason,  bills  of  exchange  in  the  nature  of  ac- 
commodation-paper, as  it  is  called,  can  never  be  a  sound  basis 
fbr  an  issue  of  convertible  paper.     Such  bills  of  exchange  are 

*  Since  the  first  publication  of  this  pessngp,  this  very  circumstance  has 
happened  in  respect  to  the  bank  of  Paris,  in  1814  and  1815,  when  that  ca^ 
pital  was  besieged  and  occupied  by  the  allied  armies.  The  advances  of  the 
bank  to  the  government,  and  to  individuals,  which  could  not  be  recalled 
immediately,  did  not  exceed  the  capital  of  the  establishment,  lor  which  the 
•hare-holders  can  not  be  called  upon ;  and  its  paper-issues,  payable  to  bearer, 
were  all  covered,  either  by  specie  in  hand,  or  by  commercial  paper  of  short 
dates.  By  this  means,  notwithstanding  the  verv  critical  circumstances  of 
the  'moment,  the  merchants  continued  to  employ  its  notes;  which  they 
could  not  well  do  without ;  and  they  were  paid  as  usual  in  cash  withoirt  in- 
terruption, during  the  whole  of  the  hostile  occupation :  which  shows  at  once 
the  utility  of  a  bulk  of  circulation,  and  the  advantage  of  leaving  inviolate 
the  convertibility  of  its  paper-issues. 

t  In  1803,  the  land-bank  of  Paris  was,  for  this  reason,  obliged  to  suspend 
the  payment  of  its  notes  in  cash ;  and  to  give  notice,  that  they  would  be 
paid  off  bj  instalments  out  of  the  proceeds  of  its  real  securities. 
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paid  when  due  by  fresh  bills,  that  have  a  further  term  to  run,  and 
are  negotiated  with  the  deduction  of  discount.  When  the  latter 
&J1  due,  they  are  met  by  a  third  set  payable  at  a  still  later  date, 
which  are  discounted  in  like  manner.  If  the  bank  discounts  such 
bills,  the  operation  is  no  more  than  an  expedient  for  borrowing  of 
the  bank  in  perpetuity ;  the  first  loan  being  paid  with  a  second,  the 
second  with  the  third,  and  so  on.  And  the  bank  experiences  the 
evil  of  issuing  more  of  its  notes,  than  the  circulation  will  naturally 
absorb,  and  the  credit  of  the  establishment  will  support ;  for  the 
notes,  borrowed  upon  such  bills,  do  not  help  to  circulate  and  dif- 
fuse real  value,  because  they  represent  and  contain  no  real  value 
themselves;  consequently,  they  continually  recur  to  be  exchanged 
£oT  specie.  It  is  on  this  account,  that  the  discount-bank  of  Paris, 
while  it  continued  to  be  well  administered,  did,  as  the  present 
bonks  of  France  and  England  do  still  refuse,  as  far  as  it  is  able,  to 
discount  accommodation  paper. 

The  consequences  are  similar  and  equally  mischievous,  when 
a  bank  makes  advances  to  government  in  perpetuity,  or  even  for 
a  very  long  period,  (a)  This  was  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
bank  of  England,  rl^ot  being  able  to  obtain  payment  from  go- 
vemment,  it  was  unable  to  withdraw  the  notes  in  which  the  loan 
was  made.  From  that  moment  its  notes  ceased  to  be  convertible ; 
they  have  since  enjoyed  a  forced  circulation.  The  government, 
being  itself  unable  to  supply  the  bank  with  the  means  of  payment, 
diaciuurged  that  body  from  its  liability  to  its  own  creditors.* 

*  Thornton,  in  his  tract  on  the  Paper  Credit  of  Great  Britain^  written  ez- 
vnmAj  with  a  view  to  justify  the  suspension  of  cash-pay ments  by  that  estab- 
liihment,  has  attacked  the  positions  of  Smith  upon  this  subject  He  lelli 
OS,  that  the  extraordinary  run  upon  the  bank,  which  brougrht  about  the 
■Dspenaion,  was  occasioned,  not  by  the  excess  of  its  issues,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, by  their  partial  contraction.  *■  An  excessive  limitation  of  bank-notes,* 
he  obserres,  *  will  produce  failures,  fiiilures  must  cause  consternation,  and 
consternation  must  lead  to  a  run  upon  the  bank  for  guineas.**  Dy  this  refer* 
ence  to  on  extreme  case,  he  endeavours  to  support  his  paradoxical  opinions. 
When  a  convertible  paper  has  succeeded  in  driving  out  of  tlic  country  too 
larg«  a  portion  of  the  metallic  money,  and  the  confidence  in  the  paper  hap- 
pens suddenly  to  decline,  great  confusion  and  embarrassment  wiU  doubt- 
less ensue,  because  the  remaining  agent  of  circulation  is  insufficient  to 
effect  the  bnsineas ;  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  deficien- 


(e)  Hiat  is  to  say,  advances  its  notes.  A  bank,  like  an  individual,  may 
■dnnee  its  capital,  which  then  becomes  more  or  less  vested  and  fixed.  The 
whole  capital  of  the  bank  of  England  has  been  thus  advanced ;  and  there  would 
have  been  no  danger,  had  it  not  advanced  its  notes  alsa  When  the  advances 
of  paper  are  made  upon  transferable  securities,  stock,  exchequer  bills,  and  the 
like,  those  securities  may  be  sokl  for  cash,  or  for  the  notes  of  the  bank  itself^  so 
lonff  aa  tliey  retain  their  value,  and  thus  the  safety  and  solvency  of  the  bank 
mamtained.  Bat  this  operation  is  unnecessarily  complex ;  fcr  the  govemmsat 
might  itself  have  sold,  and  thos  have  saved  the  brokerage  or  profit  accruing 
upon  theoperatiflo  to  the  bank.    T. 
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The  holdera  of  the  notes  of  a  bank  laBuing  convertible  paper 
run  little  or  no  risk,  so  long  as  the  bank  is  well  administered, 
and  independent  of  the  government.  Supposing  a  total  failure  of 
confidence  to  bring  all  its  notes  upon  it  at  once  for  payment,  the 
worst  that  can  happen  to  the  holders  is,  to  be  paid  in  good  bills  of 
exchange  at  short  dates,  with  the  benefit  of  discount ;  that  is  to 
say,  to  be  paid  with  the  same  bills  of  exchange,  whereon  the  bank 
has  issued  its  notes,  (a)  If  the  bank  have  a  capital  of  its  own, 
there  is  so  much  additional  security,  but,  under  a  government 
subject  to  no  control,  or  to  nominal  control  only,*^  neither  the 
capital  of  the  bank,  nor  the  assets  in  its  hands,  offer  any  solid 
security  whatever.  The  will  of  an  arbitrary  prince  is  all  the 
holders  have  to  depend  upon ;  and  every  act  of  credit  is  an  act  of 
imprudence. 

As  far  as  I  am  capable  of  judging,  such  is  the  effect  of  banks 
of  circulation  and  of  their  paper  issues  upon  individual  and  na- 
tional wealth.  This  effect  is  described  by  Smith  in  a  quaint  and 
ingenious  metaphor.  The  capital  of  a  nation  he  likens  to  an  ex- 
tensive tract  of  country,  whereupon  the  cultivated  districts  repre- 
sent the  productive  capital,  and  the  high  roads  the  agent  of  circu* 
bUon,  that  is  to  say,  the  money,  that  serves  as  the  medium  to 

tj  can  be  remedied  by  the  multiplication  of  a  paper,  not  enjoying^  the  oon- 
wlenoe  of  the  public.  If  the  bank  of  England  was  able  to  aurvive  the 
•hock,  it  was  because  of  the  indispenaable  necessity  of  some  agent  of  trana- 
ler,  of  some  money  or  other,  of  paper  in  de&ult  of  all  others,  in  so  commer- 
cial  a  country ;  because  the  government  and  the  bankers  of  London,  who 
were  interested  in  the  safety  of  the  bank,  unanimously  agreed  not  to  call 
upon  it  for  cash,  until  it  should  be  in  a  condition  to  pay ;  that  is  to  say, 
until  the  sovemment  should  have  paid  its  advances  in  actual  value.  The 
bank  had  lent  to  the  government  more  than  its  whole  capital;  for  to  that 
extent  it  might  have  gone  with  safety,  its  capital  not  being  wanted  for  the 
discharge  or  convertibiuty  of  its  paper ;  had  it  not  so  done,  the  short  bills  in 
its  possession  would  have  been  sufficient  for  the  extinction  of  its  convert- 
ible paper. 

*  At  the  period  of  my  writing,  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  represents 
the  interests,  not  of  the  nation,  but  of  the  ministry,  which  is  an  oligarchical 
Action,  nominated  by  the  king. 


(a)  Our  author's  view  of  the  virtual  constitution  of  this  country  is  theo- 
ratieally  just;  and  would  be  practicallv  so,  were  there  not  another  power, 
that  really  directs  the  public  councils,  though  in  a  very  inefficient  and  clumsy 
manner.  The  representative  body  represents,  not  interests  but  persona,  and 
is  wholly  at  the  beck  of  any  degree  of  fblly  or  wickedness  that  may  happen 
to  get  mto  office.  But  violent  abuses  generate  violent  remedies;  and,  as 
the  despot  in  Turkey  is  controlled  hj  the  fear  of  the  bowstriug,  so  the  ccr- 
nxption  of  an  ill^osen  legislature  is  checked  by  public  opinion,  animated 
by  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press.  The  legislative  body  is  of  little 
use,  bat  as  a  means  of  rousing  the  energy  of  public  opinion*  Were  tha 
doors  of  Parliament  closed,  the  paper  of  England  might  soon  become  as 
little  effctual,  as  one  that  should  be  issued  by  the  Ottoman  Ports,  or  tho 
SophL  Whence  may  be  seen  the  absolute  necessity  of  preserving,  si  sU 
hasards,  the  sole  remaining  check  to  abuse  and  national  decay.    T. 
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difllriliute  the  produce  among  the  several  branches  of  society. 
He  then  supposes  a  machine  to  be  invented,  for  transporting  the 
produce  of  the  hmd  through  the  air ;  that  machine  would  be  the 
exact  parallel  of  credit-paper.  Thenceforward  the  high  roads 
might  be  devoted  to  cultivation.  '  The  commerce  and  industry  of 
the  country,  however/  he  continues,  *  though  they  may  be  some- 
what augmented,  cannot  be  altogether  so  secure,  when  they  are 
thus,  as  it  were,  suspended  upon  the  Daedalian  wings  of  paper- 
money,  as  when  they  travel  about  upon  the  solid  ground  of  gold 
and  silver.  Over  and  above  the  accidents,  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed from  the  unskilfulness  of  the  conductors  of  this  paper-mo- 
ney, they  are  liable  te  several  others,  from  which  no  prudence  or 
■kiU  oi  thoiie  conductors  can  guard  them.  An  unsuccessful  war, 
for  example,  in  which  the  enemy  got  possession  of  the  capital,  and 
consequently  of  that  treasure,  whioh  supported  the  credit  of  the 
paper-money,  would  occasion  a  much  greater  confusion  in  a  coun- 
try, where  the  whole  circulation  was  carried  on  by  paper,  than  in 
one,  where  the  greater  part  of  it  was  carried  on  by  gold  and 
silver.  The  usud  instrument  of  commerce  having  lost  its  value, 
no  exchanges  could  be  made  but  either  by  barter  or  upon  credit. 
All  taxes  having  usually  been  paid  in  paper-money,  the  prince 
would  not  have  wherewithal  either  to  pay  his  troops,  or  to  furnish 
his  magazines;  and  the  state  of  the  country  would  be  much  more 
irretrievable,  than  if  the  greater  part  of  its  circulation  had  con- 
sisted in  gold  and  silver.  A  prince,  anxious  to  maintain  his  do- 
minions at  all  times  in  the  state,  in  which  he  can  most  easily  de- 
fend them,  ought  upon  this  account  to  guard,  not  only  against  that 
excessive  multiplication  of  paper  money,  which  ruins  the  very 
banks  which  issue  it,  but  even  against  that  multiplication  of  it, 
which  enables  them  to  fill  the  greater  part  of  the  circulation  of 
Ibe  coontry  with  it.'*  (a) 

FcMTgery  alone  is  enough  to  derange  the  affidrs  of  the  best  con- 
ducted and  most  solid  bank.  And  forgery  of  notes  is  more  to  be 
apprehended,  than  counterfeits  of  specie.  The  stimulus  of  gain 
18  greater.  For  there  is  more  profit  to  be  made  by  converting  a 
sheet  of  paper  into  money,  than  by  giving  the  appearance  of  pre- 
cious metal  to  another  metal,  that  has  some  though  very  little,  in- 
trinsic vahie,  especially  if  it  be  compounded  or  covered  with  a 

•  ITMicA  qf  JVbtiom,  book  ii.  c.  2. 


(a)  flmith  is  here  ipeakin^  of  convertible  paper,  which  is  never  paper- 
BMNiey.  Tlie  diilfereDce  is  now  beffinningf  to  be  understood ;  in  his  time  it 
was  not  perceived,  althoaph  he  instances  the  English  colonies  of  North 
America,  as  havinj^  establiuied  an  inconvertible  paper.  Most  of  the  incon- 
ventenees  he  mentions  with  regard  to  convertible,  attach  also  to  incon- 
vertible paper; which  is  also  more  liable  to  excessive  issue,  and  to  the 
abuse  of  the  pablic  aotfiority.  But  it  has  advantages  not  poescased  by  its  pre- 
curtor,  ooDvertibto  paper.  T. 
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small  portion  of  the  counterfeited  metal ;'  and  periiapa,  too,  the 
materials  for  the  former  operation  are  less  liahle  to  discovery. 
Besides,  the  counterfeits  of  specie  can  never  reduce  the  value  of 
the  specie  itself,  because  the  latter  has  an  intrinsic  and  indepen- 
dent value  as  a  commodity ;  whei*eas,  the  mere  belief  that  there 
are  forged  notes  abroad,  so  well  executed,  as  to  be  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  genuine,  is  enough  to  bring  both  forged  and 
genuine  into  discredit.  For  which  reason,  banks  have  sometimes 
preferred  the  loss  of  paying  notes  they  know  to  be  forged,  to  the 
hazard  of  bringing  the  genuine  ones  into  discredit,  by  the  expo- 
sure of  the  fraud,  (a) 

One  method  of  checking  the  immoderate  use  of  notes  is,  to 
limit  them  to  a  fixed  and  high  denomination  of  value ;  so  as  to 
make  them  adapted  to  the  circulation  of  goods  from  one  merchant 
to  another,  but  inconvenient  for  the  circulation  between  the  mer- 
chant and  the  consumer.  It  has  been  questioned  whether  a  go- 
vernment has  any  right  to  prohibit  the  issue  of  small  notes,  while 
the  public  is  willing  to  take  them ;  and  whether  such  limitation  be 
not  a  violation  of  that  liberty  of  commerce,  which  it  is  the  chief 
duty  of  a  government  to  protect.  But  the  right  undoubtedly  is 
just  as  complete,  as  that  of  ordering  a  building  to  be  pulled 
down,  because  it  endangers  the  public  safety. 


SECTION  IV. 

Of  PapeT'Money* 

The  distinctive  appellation  of  paper-money,  I  have  reserved 
exclusively  for  those  obligations,  to  which  the  ruling  power  may 

five  a  compulsory  circulation  in  payment  for  all  purchases,  and 
ischarge  all  debts  and  contracts,  stipulating  a  delivery  of  money. 
I  call  them  obligations,  because,  though  the  authority  that  issues,' 
is  not  bound  to  redeem  them,  at  least  not  immediately,  yet  they 
commonly  express  a  promise  of  redemption  at  sight,  which  is  ab- 
solutely nugatory;  or  of  redemption  at  a  date  expressed,  for  which 

(a)  The  past  experience  of  England  has  shown,  that  the  danger  of  forgery 
18  far  leas  than  our  author  seema  to  imagine ;  for,  with  the  most  moderate 
■kill  of  execution,  it  has  been  unable  materially  to  afiect  the  value  of  the 
paper  at  large  even  when  that  paper  was  most  abundant  An  experiment  is 
about  to  be  tried,  for  the  further  reduction  of  this  danger,  and  with  every  proa- 
pect  of  aucoeas.  The  injury  to  morals,  and  increase  of  crime  and  puniahment, 
haa,  indeed,  been  moat  calamitous,  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  this  branch 
of  criminality  only  has  thriven,  and  that  others  have  been  wonderfully  checked. 
Highway  robbery  has  almost  ceased,  and  no  better  engine  of  police  coald 
have  be^  devised,  for  the  detection  of  fraud  or  spoliation,  than  a  paper-monev 
well  conducted.  The  projected  improvement  in  the  execution,  it  is  hoped,  will 
ehack  the  crime  of  forgery,  without  reducing  the  present  check  upon  all  othor 
hrtDches  of  eriminality.    T. 
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there  is  no  sort  of  security ;  or  of  territorial  indemnity,  the  value 
of  which  we  shall  presently  inquire  into. 

Such  obligations,  whether  subscribed  by  the  government  or  by 
individuals,  can  be  converted  into  paper-money  by  the  public  au- 
thority only,  which  alone  can  authorize  the  owners  of  money  to 
pay  in  paper.  The  act  is,  indeed,  an  exertion,  not  of  legitimate, 
iNit  of  arbitrary  authority ;  being  a  deterioration  of  the  national 
money  in  the  extreme  degree. 

Upon  the  principles  above  established,  it  should  seem,  that  a 
money  destitute  of  all  value  as  a  commodity,  ought  to  pass  for 
none  in  ail  finee  dealing  subsequent  to  its  issue ;  and  this  is  always 
the  case  in  practice  sooner  or  later.     The  notes  of  what  was  im- 

Sroperly  called  Law's  Bank,  and  the  asngruUs  issued  during  the 
^rench  revolution,  were  never  regularly  called  in  or  cancelled ; 
yet  'those  of  the  highest  denomination  would  not  pass  at  present 
vat  a  single  so2.  How  then,  came  they  ever  to  pass  for  more  than 
their  real  value?  Because  there  are  many  expedients  of  fraud 
and  violence,  which  will  always  have  a  temporary  efficacy. 

In  the  first  place,  a  paper,  wherewith  debts  can  be  legally, 
though  fraudulently,  discharged,  derives  a  kind  of  value  from  that 
single  circumstance.  Moreover,  the  paper-money  may  be  made 
efficient  to  discharge  the  perpetually  recurring  claims  of  public 
taxation.  Sometimes  a  tariffe  or  maximum  of  price  is  established ; 
which,  indeed,  soon  extinguishes  the  production  of  the  commodities 
aflected  by  it,  but  gives  to  the  paper-money  a  portion  of  the  value 
of  those  actually  in  existence.  Besides,  the  very  creation  of  a 
paper-money  with  forced  circulation  occasions  the  disappearance 
of  metallic  money ;  for,  as  it  is  made  to  pass  at  par  with  paper,  it 
naturally  seeks  a  market,  where  it  can  find  its  true  level  of  value. 
The  paper-money  is  thus  lefl  in  the  exclusive  possession  <^  the 
bosiiMMs  of  circulation ;  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  agent 
of  transfer,  in  every  civilized  community,  will  then  operate  to 
maintain  its  value.*    So  urgent  is  this  necessity,  that  the  paper- 

*  Wbemer  a  paper-money  hafl  been  established,  the  difference  between 
its  ^oe  in  the  home  marketi  where  it  has  utilityt  and  its  value  in  foreign 
markets,  where  it  has  no  utility,  has  afforded  a  friiitflil  field  for  speculation, 
that  has  enriched  many  adventurers.  In  1811, 100  guineas  in  gold  would 
purchase  at  Paris  a  bill  of  exchange  on  London,  for  140/.  sterling,  payable 
m  Che  paper  which  was  the  only  currency  of  England.  Yet  the  diifierenoe 
between  goU  and  paper  in  the  London  market  at  the  same  period,  was  only 
15  per  cent  It  was  m  this  way,  that  the  paper  was  of  higher  value  in 
England  than  abroad.  Accordingly,  I  find  from  returns  with  which  I  have 
been  iavoored,  that  gold  in  guineas  or  bullion  was  smuggled  into  the  ports 
of  Dunkirk  and  Gravelines  alone,  in  the  ywn  1810, 11, 12,  and  13,  to  the 
■moont  of  1 83,1^,444 /r.  There  was  a  simiUr  speculation  in  other  com- 
inodities  at  large;  but  it  was  attended  with  more  risk  and  difficulty;  the 
impart  into  France  being  very  haxardous,  although  the  export  from  England 
was  encouraged  in  every  possible  way.  Yet  this  traffic  would  soon  have 
ftond  its  levw,  fiir  it  must  have  produced  bills  on  England  in  such  quanti^, 
u  to  have  brought  the  exchange  to  par  at  least,  had  not  the  continental  sub- 
sidies of  England  fiimished  a  coatinual  supply  of  bills  on  London  without 
«ay  return. 
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money  of  England,  conaisting  of  the  noted  of  the  bank,  had  been 
kept  at  par  with  specie,  simply  by  the  limitation  of  the  iBBuea  to 
the  demands  of  circulation. 

Nations  precipitated  into  foreign  wars,  before  they  have  had 
time  previously  to  accumulate  the  requisite  capital  for  canying 
them  on,  and  destitute  of  sufficient  credit  to  borrow  of  their  neigh- 
bours, have  almost  always  had  recourse  to  paper-money,  or  some 
similar  expedient.  The  Dutch,  in  their  struggle  with  the  Spanish 
crown  for  independence,  issued  money  of  paper,  of  leather,  and 
of  many  other  materials.  The  United  States  of  America,  under 
similar  circumstances,  likewise  had  recourse  to  paper-money; 
and  the  expedient  that  enabled  the  French  republic  to  foil  the  for- 
midable attack  of  the  first  coalition,  has  immortalized  the  name  of 
assignats. 

Law  has  been  unjustly  charged  with  the  whole  blame  of  the 
calamities  resulting  fi-om  the  scheme  that  bears  his  name. — ^That 
he  entertained  just  ideas  respecting  money,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  perusal  of  a  tract"*^  he  published  in  his  native  country,  Scot- 
land, to  induce  the  Scotch  government  to  establish  a  bank  of  cir- 
culation. The  bank  established  in  France,  in  1716,  was  founded 
on  the  principles  there  set  forth.  Its  notes  were  expressed  in 
these  words : 

"  The  bank  promises  to  pay  the  bearer  at  sight  ♦*♦♦♦* 
livres  in  money  of  the  same  weight  and  standard  as  the  nxmey 
of  this  day.  Value  received  at  Paris,"  ^. 
-^The  bulk,  which  was  then  but  a  private  association,  paid  its 
notes  regularly  on  demand :  they  were  not  yet  metamorphosed  in- 
to paper-money.  Matters  remained  on  this  footing,  and  went  on 
very  well,  till  the  year  1719;f  at  which  period  the  king,  or  ra^ 
ther  the  regent,  repaid  the  shareholders,  and  took  the  manage- 
ment into  his  own  hands,  calling  it  the  Royal  Bank.  The  notes 
were  then  altered  to  this  form : 

"The  Bank  promises  to  pay  the  bearer  at  sight  ♦♦♦••♦ 
liw^s  in  diver  coin.  Value  received  at  Paris,"  &c. 
— ^This  alteration,  slight  as  it  was  in  appearance  was  a  radical 
one  in  substance.  The  first  note  stipulated  to  pay  a  fixed  quan- 
tity of  silver,  viz.  the  quantity  contained  in  the  livres  current  at 
the  date  of  issuing  the  notes.  The  second  merely  engaged  to 
pay  livreSf  and  so  opened  a  door  for  whatever  alterations  an  ar- 
bitrary power  might  think  proper  to  make  in  the  real  value  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  livre.  And  this  was  called  fixing  the  rate 
of  the  paper-money ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  unfixing, 
and  malung  it  a  fluctuating  value ;  and  the  fluctuations  were  tm- 

*  This  work  was  trmnslated  into  French  while  Law  continaed  in  the  office 
of  ControUer^eneral  of  France;  and  is  entitled  Cimnderations  on  Cammtne 
and  Money, 

t  Vide  Dutot.  tom.  ii.  p.  200,  for  a  detail  of  the  beneficial  efiecta  of  the  in> 
■titutioD,  as  originallj  conducted. 
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IfdepAtmUb*   Lmt  ftremioinly  oppcved  tbe  kmovtftte 
rale  iMueolBpelled  to  give  way  Id  power ;  and  the  eriinet  cl*  po^ 
woAo  the  coneequeocea  began  to  be  felt,  weie  oonfideBtly  attribul* 
ad  to  the  fidJacy  of  the  principle. 

The  uttignaU  iMued  by  the  re^olutioaaiy  government  were 
worth  even  leas  than  the  paperNmooey  of  the  regency.  The  latter 
gaveapraniee,  at  leaet,  of  paying  in  stiver:  and«  though  the  pay* 
HMat  ought  be  greatly  curtailed  by  a  deterioration  of  the  silver- 
coittt  yet  sooner  or  later  the  paper  might  have  been  redeemedt  if 
the  government  had  but  been  more  moderate  in  its  issues,  and  mora 
scrupulous  in  fulfilling  its  engagements.  But  the  amgnata  con- 
veyed no  right  to  call  for  silver ;  nothing  but  a  right  to  purchase 
or  obtain  tfaua  national  domains.  Let  us  see  what  this  right  was 
really  worth. 

The  original  asngnats  purported  to  be  payable  at  sight,  the 
Caiue  de  FjSzfroorJt/iatre,  where  they  were,  in  fact,  never  paid 
at  all.  It  is  true,  they  were  received  in  payment  for  the  national 
domains  bought  by  individuals  at  a  eompetion-price;  but  the 
value  of  these  domains  could  never  give  any  determinate  value 
lo  the  amgnaU^  because  their  nominal  value  increased  exactly  in 
proportion  as  that  of  the  auignaU  declined.  The  aovemment  was 
not  sorry  to  find  the  price  of  national  domains  advance,  because 
it  was  thereby  enabled  to  withdraw  a  greater  amount  of  osst^iuiiSy 
and  consequently,  to  re-issue  new  ones,  without  enlarging  the 

Soantity  aftxit.  It  was  not  aware,  that,  instead  of  the  national 
omains  advancing  in  price,  the  auigmUt  were  undergoing  a  rapid 
depreciation,  and  that  the  fiirther  that  depreciation  was  pushed,  the 
more  aggignaU  must  be  issued  in  payment  of  an  equal  quantity  of 


aupDU< 
Th€ 


le  last  amgnaU  no  longer  purported  to  be  payaUe  at  sight. 
Tlie  alteration  was  little  attended  to,  because  neither  first  nor  last 
were,  in  fiu:t,  ever  paid  at  all.  But  their  vicious  origin  was  made 
more  apparent.    The  paper  contained  these  words : 

'*  National  domains^ JLsn^naf  of  one  hundred  frane$^  dec— 
Now,  what  was  the  meaning  ^  the  term  one  hundred  franet  f 
What  value  did  they  convey  the  notion  of  7  Was  it  the  value  of  the 
quantity  of  silver,  heretofore  known  under  the  desiffnation  of  one 
hundred  francs  ?  No;  for  100 ^r.  could  not  poeaiUy  be  obtained 
with  an  amgruU  to  that  amount.  Did  it  convey  the  idea  of  as 
much  land,  as  might  be  purchased  for  100/r.  in  silver?  Certainty 
not ;  for  that  quantity  of  land  cotdd  no  more  be  obtained,  even  from 
the  government,  by  an  amgnai  of  100 /r.,  than  100  fr.  in  specie. 
The  domains  were  disposed  of  at  public  auction  for  as  many 
amgnaU  as  they  would  fetch ;  and  the  value  of  this  paper  had 
latterly  so  far  declined,  that  one  of  100/r.  would  not  buy  an  inch 
square  of  land. 

In  short,  setting  aside  all  consideration  of  the  discredit  attach- 
ed to  that  government,  the  sum  expressed  m  an  amgnai  pre- 

.J8 
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■ented  the  idea  of  no  definite  tbIuo  whatever;  and  thoie  securities 
could  not  but  have  fallen  to  nothing,  even  had  the  government  in- 
mred  all  the  confidence,  oi  which  it  was  so  eminently  destitute* 
^e  error  was  discovered  in  the  end,  when  it  was  impossible  any 
longer  to  purchase  the  most  trifling  article  with  any  sum  of  assig" 
naUi  whatever  might  be  its  amount.  The  nestt  measure  was  te 
issue  numdatif  that  is  to  say,  papers  purporting  to  be  an  order  for 
the  absolute  transfer  of  the  specific  portion  of  the  national  domains 
expressed  in  the  mantUU:  but,  besides  that,  it  was  then  too  late» 
die  operation  was  in&mously  executed. 


«    1 


BOOK  n. 

OF  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  WEALTH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE   BASIS  OF   VALVE  ;   AND   0/  BPPPLr   AND   DEKANV. 

The  principal  phenomeoa  of  production  have  been  investigaU 
ed  in  my  first  book ;  wherein  I  have  shown  how  human  industry, 
with  the  aid  of  capital  and  of  natural  agents  and  properties,  cre- 
ates every  kind  of  utility,  which  ia  the  primary  source  of  value ; 
and  in  what  way  social  institutions  and  public  authority  operate  to 
the  benefit  or  the  prejudice  of  production.  This  second  book  wiH 
be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  distribution  of  wealth :  to 
which  end  it  will  be  necessary,  first,  to  analyze  the  nature  tt 
value,  the  object  of  distribution;  secondly,  to  ascertain  the  Iswa, 
which  regulate  the  distribution  of  vajue,  when  once  created 
amongst  the  various  members  of  society,  so  as  to  constitute  indU 
vidual  revenue. 

The  valuation  of  an  object  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  oT- 
firmation,  that  is  in  a  certain  degree  of  comparative  estimation 
with  some  other  specified  object;  and  any  other  object  possessed 
bf  value  may  serve  as  the  point  of  comparison.  A  house,  for 
instance,  may  be  valued  in  com  or  in  money-  To  say  that  it  if 
■ '       ■    1  of  it!       ' 


worth  20,000  fr.  conveys  a  more  accurate'  notion  of  its  value, 
than  to  say  that  it  ie  worth  1000  hectoHtret  of  wheat,  solely  be- 
cause the  habit  of  reckoning  the  value  of  all  commodities  in  cun 
makes  it  easier  for  the  mind  to  form  an  idea  of  the  value  of 
20,000 /r.  in  other  commodities,  tliat  is  to  say,  of  the  quantity  of 
other  commodities  obtainable  for  that  sum,  than  of  that  obtaina- 
ble for  100  hectol.,  of  wheat.  Yet  if  wheat  be  20  fr.  the  keclat., 
the  degree  of  value  expressed  by  each  is  the  same. 

In  every  act  of  valuation,  the  object  valued  is  the  fixed  datum. 
In  the  instance  first  given,  the  house  is  the  datum :  it  is  n  defi- 
nite  Binotint  of  materialij,  put  togetlier  in  a  definite  manner,  upon 
a  definite  site.    But  thr  point  of  omparis'in  is  variable  m  amouDt, 
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aocording  to  the  degree  of  estimation  in  the  mind  of  the  valuer. 
If  valued  at  20,000^.  the  house  is  reckoned  to  be  equivaJent  to 
80  many  pieces  of  silver  coin  of  the  weight  of  5  grammes  with  a 
mixture  of  1-10  alloy;  if  at  22,000/r.  or  J8,000/r.  it  is  but  a  va- 
nation  of  the  quantity  of  the  commodity,  that  is  the  specific  point 
of  comparison.  So  likewise,  if  that  point  be  wheat,  the  varia* 
ble  quantity  of  that  commodity  would  express  the  degree  of  va» 
lue. 

Valuation  is  vague  and  arbitrary,  when  there  is  no  assurance 
that  it  will  be  generally  acquiesced  in  by  others.  The  owner  of 
the  house  may  reckon  it  worth  22,000  /r.  whjje  an  indifferent 
person  would  ^ue  it  at  no  more  than  18,000  /r.,  and  probably 
neither  would  be  right.  But  if  another,  or  a  dozen  other  persons 
be  willing  to  nve  for  it  a  specific  amount  of  other  comnMxlities, 
aay  20,000  fi.  or  1000  hectol.  of  wheat,  we  may  conclude  the 
estimate  to  be  a  correct  one.  A  house  that  will  4tch  20,000/r. 
in  the  market  is  worth  that  sum.*' — ^But  if  one  bidder  only  will 
give  that  price,  and  he  is  unable  to  re-sell  it  without  loss,  he  will 
give  more  than  it  is  worth.  The  only  &ir  criterion  of  the  value 
of  an  object  is,  the  quantity  of  other  commodities  at  large,  that 
can  be  readily  obtained  for  it  in  exchange,  whenever  the  owner 
wishes  to  part  with  it ;  and  thid,  in  all  commercial  dealings,  and 
in  all  money  valuations,  is  called  the  current  price.f 

What  is  it>  then  that  determines  this  current  price  of  commo> 
dities? 

The  want  or  desire  of  any  particular  object  depends  upon  the 
physical  and  moral  constitution  of  man,  the  climate  he  may  live 
m,  the  laws,  customs,  and  manners  of  the  particular  society,  in 
which  he  may  hi^pen  to  be  enrolled.  He  has  wants,  both  cor- 
poreal and  intellectual,  social  and  individual ,'  wants  for  himself 
and  for  his  family.  His  bear-skin  and  reindeer  are  articles  of 
the  first  necessity  to  the  Laplander ;  whilst  their  very  name  is 

*  My  brother,  Lmtit  *Sby,  of  NantM,  has  attacked  this  position  in  a.  abort 
traet,  entitled,  PrineipaU$  Cauae$  de  la  Riche»8e  ei  de  la  Mi$dre  de»  Pen- 
jilet  et  du  PartieiUiirtt  8vo.  Parit.  DMervUU.  He  lays  down  the  maxim* 
that  objects  are  items  <^  wealth,  tolelj  in  respect  of  their  actual  utUity,  and 
not  of  their  admitted  or  recognised  utility.  In  the  eye  of  reason,  his  pou- 
tion  is  certainly  correct;  but,  in  this  science  relative  value  is  the  only 
gnide.  Unless  the  degree  of  utility  be  measured  by  the  scale  of  compart* 
■an,  it  is  left  quite  indefinite  and  vague,  and,  even  at  the  same  time  and  plaM, 
at  the  mercy  of  individual  caprice.  The  positive  nature  of  value  was  to  be 
established,  before  political  economy  could  pretend  to  the  character  of  a  aei* 
once,  whose  province  it  is  to  investigate  its  origin,  and  the  consequences  of  its 
eiistence. 

t  In  the  earlier  editions  of  this  work,  I  had  described  the  measnra  of  valoe 
to  be  the  value  of  the  other  product,  that  was  the  point  of  comparison,  which 
was  incorrect  The  ouarUity  and  not  the  value  of  that  other  product,  is  the 
aMnire  of  value  in  the  object  of  valuation.  This  mistake  gave  rise  to  muck 
ambiguity  of  demonstration,  which  the  severity  of  criticism,  both  ftir  and 
unfair,  has  taught  me  to  correct.    Fob  est  et  ab  We  doceri. 
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aakiioivii  to  tlM  lafutaram  of  Naples,  who  oares  for  noChnig  in  the 
woiid  if  he  get  but  his  meal  of  macaroni. '  In  Europe,  courte  of 
juetiee  are  considered  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  social 
union;  whereas  the  Indian  of  America,  the  Tartar,  and  the  Arab, 
feel  no  want  of  such  establishments.  It  is  not  our  business  here  to 
inquire,  wherein  these  wants  originate ;  we  must  take  them  as  ex* 
isting  dola,  and  reason  upon  them  accordingly. 

Of  these  wants,  some  are  satisfied  by  the  gratuitous  agency  of 
natund  objects;  as  of  air,  water,  or  solar  light.  These  may  be 
deoominated  natural  wealth,  because  they  are  the  spontaneous 
ofierii^;  of  nature ;  and,  as  such,  mankind  is  not  called  upon  to 
earn  them  by  any  sacrifice  or  exertion  whatever;  for  which  i^ea- 
sen,  they  are  never  possessed  of  exchangeable  value.  Other  wants 
there  are,  that  can  only  be  satisfied  by  the  employment  of  objects 
possssoed  of  an  utility,  which  they  could  not  have  been  invested 
with  without  some  modification  by  human  agency, — ^without  having 
undergone  some  change  of  condition,  and  without  some  difficulty 
having  been  surmounted  for  the  purpose.  Of  this  kind  are  the  pro* 
docta  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufiurture,  in  all  their  infi- 
nite ramifications.  To  them  alone  is  any  value  attached ;  and  for 
a  vary  obvious  reason ;  beeause  the  very  act  of  production  implies 
an  act  of  mutual  exchange,  in  which  the  producer  has  given  his 
personal  agency  for  the  product  obtaine-d  by  its  exertion.  Where* 
fore,  he  will  hardly  resign  it  without  receiving  what  is,  b  his  esti* 
nation,  an  equivalent.  These  may  be  called  tindal  wealth,  both 
because  an  act  of  exchange  is  in  itself  a  social  act,  and  because 
exclusive  property  in  the  product  obtained  by  personal  .exertion, 
or  by  an  act  of  exchange,  can  only  be  secured  by  social  institutions. 
Social  wealth,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  the  only  part  of  human 
wealth,  that  can  form  the  subject  of  scientific  research.  1.  Because 
it  is  the  only  part  that  is  the  object  of  human  estimation,  or  at 
least  of  such  estimation,  as  is  not  altogether  arbitrary  and  mental. 
2.  Because  it  is  the  only  one  which  is  created,  distributed,  and 
destroyed,  according  to  any  rules  that  can  be  assigned  by  human 


The  knowledge  of  the  ground-work  of  the  quality,  oa/i/e,  or 
rather  exekangeahh  value^  leads  to  the  perception  of  its  origin. 
The  items  of  social  wealth  are  invested  with  value  by  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  something;  to  obtain  them ;  and  that  something  is 
productive  exertion.  When  once  obtained,  when  this  sacrifice 
nas  been  made  in  the  attainment,  the  party  is  really  more 
wealthy;  he  has  wherewithal  to  satisfy  more  wants;  and,  if  the 
object  obtained  by  this  sacrifice  be  unsuited  to  the  personal  wants 
of  the  owner,  he  may  make  use  of  it  for  the  attainment  of  some 
object  of  persona]  desire,  by  the  way  of  exchange  for  some  other 
product ;  which  other  product  will  itself  be  the  result  of  similar 
productive  exertion;  so  that,  in  fiu^,  the  exchange  will  be  a  mere 
mutual  transfer  of  the  productive  exertion  on  either  aide,  where- 
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of  the  two  products  respectively  are  the  result.  When  16  kihgr* 
of  wheat  are  given  for  1  kilogr.  of  coflfee,  there  is  a  mere  transibr 
of  the  productive  agency  exerted  in  creating  tiie  ene*  for  thai  ex« 
erted  in  the  creation  of  the  other.* 

•  Wherefore,  there  is  a  current  value  or  price  established  for 
productive  service  as  well  as  for  products.  For,  if  the  agency 
exerted  in  the  creation  of  15  kUogr.  of  wheat  can  obtain  as  its 
reward,  in  the  way  of  exchange,  either  15  kilogr.  of  wheat  or  1 
kilogr.  of  cofl^  indifferently,  what  is  there  to  prevent  its  obtajn- 
hig  in  the  same  way  any  other  equivalent  product,  say  a  jrard  of 
cotton  cloth,  5  yards  of  ribbon,  a  dozen  plates,  or  any  thing  else? 
Should  the  15  kilogr*  of  wheat  be  exchangeaUe  for  a  less  amount 
of  any  of  these  commodities  respectively,  the  productive  agency 
exerted  in  the  creation  of  wheat  would  be  proportionately  less  re* 
warded,  than  that  exerted  in  the  creation  <^  the  specific  oommo* 
dity ;  and  a  portion  of  the  former  would  be  attracted  to  the  latter 
bmnch  of  production,  until  the  recompense  of  labour  in  each  do* 
partment  should  find  its  fair  level. 

Each  class  of  productive  agency  has  a  current  price  peculiar  to 
itself.  If  the  productive  agency  exerted  in  the  {xoduction  of  15 
Idlogr*  of  wheat  ^can*  obtain  for  itself  but  1-15  of  its  own  product, 
it  will  be  entitled  to  no  more  than  1-15  of  the  value  of  any  other 
product  obtainable  by  exchange  for  that  quantity  of  wheat ;  for  in- 
stance to  1-15  of  4/r.,  and  so  of  other  products. 

Thus  it  is  obvious,  that  the  current  value  of  productive  exex^ 
tion  is  founded  upon  the.  value  of  an  infinity  of  products  compar- 
ed one  with  another  ;f  that  the  value  of  products  is  not  founded 
upon  that  of  productive  agency,  as  some  authors  have  erroneously 
affirmed  4  end  that  .since  the  desire  of  an  object,  and  conse- 
quently its  value  originates  in  its  utility,  it  is  the  ability  to  create 
the  utility  wherein  originates  that  desire,  that  gives  value  to  pro- 
ductive agency ;  which  value  is  proportionate  to  the  importance 
of  its  co-operation  in  the  bunness  of  production,  ■  and  forms,  in 

*  It  is  BcarcelT  neoesmry  to  mention,  that  when  commodities  are  ezcbaaged^ 
not  fox  one  another,  bat  for  money,  the  cose  is  nowise  varied.  No  seller  ever 
takes  money  for  his  own  consmnption,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  than  as  an 
object  of  a  second  exchange ;  so  that,  in  reality,  the  product  sold  is  exchanged 
for  t^  product  Umeht  with  the  i^ioe.  When  15  isUogr.  of  wheat  have  been 
•old  for  4yr.  and  1  kUtogr,  of  coffee  bought  with  that  A  fr^  the  wheat  has  ac- 
tually been  bartered  for  the  coffee,  and  the  money  that  has  intervened  haa 
withdrawn  itself  as  completely,  as  if  it  had  never  appeared  at  all  in  the  trans- 
action. Wherefore  it  is  quite  correct  to  say,  that  relative  value  is  determined 
by  the  relation  of  commodities  one  to  another,  and  not  solely  by  that  of  each 
commodity  to  money.  • 

t  It  miut  not  be  mforred  firom  this  passage,  that  I  mean  to  say,  that  the 
productive  agency  exerted  in  raising  a  product,  whose  charts  of  production 
liave  amounted  to  4^.  although  it  is  saleable  for  3/r.  only,  is  therefore  worth 
but  3  jr.  My  position  mecmy  implies,  that  this  amount  of  produetive  aer* 
vice,  lias,  in  aiuch  case  raised  a  value  of  3/r.  only,  though  it  nufhi  have  rais* 
•d  a  value  of  4  /r. 

I  Ricardo,  Prtn.  Pti,  Econ,  and  Taxation. 
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mpeet  to  each  product  individually,  what  is  caited,  the  cost  of 
ill  productioD.  -«^ 

The  utility  of  a  product  is  not  confined  to  one  hutnan  heing, 
but  applies  to  a  whole  class  of  society  at  the  least,  as  in  the  case 
of  particular  articles  of  clothing;  or  to  a  whole  community,  as  in 
that  of  most  of  the  articles  of  food  that  are  adapted  to  human 
eoDSumptioa  in  general,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age.  For 
this  reason,  the  demand  for  a  specific  object,  or  product,  or  act 
of  productive  exertion,  has  a  certain  degree  of  extent.  The  ag- 
gregate demand  fat  sugar  in  France  is  said  to  exceed  500,0% 
qmntdU  per  annum.  Even  the  individual  demand  of  a  specific 
produot  fiyr  individoat  consumption  may  be  more  or  less  urgent* 
Whatever  be  its  intensity,  it  may  be  called  by  the  general  name 
of  demand ;  and  the  quantity  attainable  at  a  given  time,  and  ready 
Ibr  the  satis&ctiQn  of  thoee  who  are  in  want  of  the  specific  articlOi 
inira^  be  called  the  supply  or  amount  in  circulation. 

But  this  must  be  mulerstood  with  some  limitation;  for  there 
ia  no  object  of  pleasure  or  utility,  whereof  the  mere  desire  may 
not  be  unlimited,  since  every  body  is  always  ready  to  receive 
whatever  can  contribute  to  his  benefit  or  gratification.  There 
musty  therefore,  be  some  bounds  to  demand ;  and  the  most  effect- 
ual limitation  is,  the  ability  to  give  some  otiier  equivalent  product 
for  the  olijeet  of  desire.  AH  the  porters  in  a  commercial  city 
might  desire  to  have  a  coach  and  six  for  the  more  comfortable  ex- 
ecation  of  their  business,  without  raising  the  price  of  horses  and 
carriages  a  tittle*  The  objects,  which  each  individual  has  to  give 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  object  of  his  desire,  are  no  other  than  the 
products  of  his  own  productive  means,  which  are  limited  even  in 
the  case  of  the  most  wealthy  member  of  society. 

Wealth  is,  in  all  countries,  distributed  in  every  deme  of  grada- 
tion,  fiom  the  populous  level  of  mediocrity  to  the  soutary  pinnacle 
of  extreme  affluence.  Accordingly,  the  products  most  generally 
Assinble  are  really  demanded  by  a  limitcKi  number  only,  because 
they  alone  have  wherewithal  to  obtain  them ;  and  even  their  abil- 
ity may  be  more  or  less  according  to  circumstances.  Whence  it 
may  be  fhrther  concluded,  that  the  same  product  or  products  may 
be  m  greater  demand  at  a  lower  scale  of  price,  and  when  attain* 
able  1^  less  productive  exertion,  although  nowise  increased  in  util- 
ity, merely  because  accessible  to  a  greater  number  of  consumers; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  less  in  demand  at  a  higher  scale  of  price, 
beciuiae  aeoeariUe  to  a  smaller  number. 

fikippoee  that,  in  a  severe  winter,  a  method  should  be  hit  upon 
of  manuftetoring  knit-waistcoats  of  woollen  at  6/r.  apiece ;  pro* 
haMj  all  shoula  have  6/r.  left,  after  satisfying  more  ui;genC 
irants,  would  provide  themselves  with  these  waistcoats;  but  those 
who  should  have  but  6fr,  left  must  still  go  without.  If  the 
■une  aitide  goqU  be  produced  at  5/r.  theoe  latter  also  might  all 
be  piovided  and  beeone  consumers;  and  the  consumption  would 
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1^  «tlU  further  e^itendedi  if  they  yboukl  be  prodiw^  at  4/n  only* 
In  this  manaer,  products  formerly  within  reach  of  tfaft  rich  alooo 
have  been  made  accessible  to  almost  eveiry  chus^  of  «ociety»  as  in 
the  case  of  stockings 

When  a  product  is  raised  in  price,  whether  by  taxation  or  otbeiu 
wise  howsoever,  the  contrary  efiect  is  experienced ;  the  number 
of  its  consumers  is  reduced;  for  it  can  only  be  obtained  by 
such,  as  can  aflford  to  pay  for  it ;  and  the  ability  to  purchase  is  not 
increased  by  the  same  causes,  that  operate  to  raise  the  price*.  Thus 
in  England,  the  great  jnajority  of  the  populatibn  is  wholly  precluded 
from  the  coasamptioa  of  vinous  liquors,  and  of  many  other  arti* 
cles ;  for  their  attainment  involves  so  large  a  sacrifice  of  produetii 
or  of  productive  agency,  that  those  only  can  attempt  it^  who  have  a 
great  deal  of  either  to  spare.  In  such  cases,  not  only  is  the  oumbev 
of  consumers  diminished,  but  the  consumption  of  each  oonsiimer 
is  reduced  also.  Though  a  consumer  of  coffi&e  may  not  be  com* 
pelted,  by  a  rise  of  its  price,  to  relioquiah  that  beverage  alt^ge* 
ther,  he  must  at  all  events  curtail  the  amount  of  hie  coneumptt6n; 
which  is  then  like  thai  of  two  individuals,  of  whom  one  disodntimieay 
and  the  other  remains  able  and  willing  to  continue  the  nee  of  thi 
article. 

In  commercial  speculation,  as  the  purchaser  does  not  buy  t» 
bis  own  consumption,  he  proportions  his  purchases  to  what  hie  ex* 
pecta  to  sell.  Since,  then,  the  quantity  he  can  eell  dependa  upon 
the  price  he  cad  affi>rd  to  sell  at,  he  will  buy  leas  according  at 
the  price  riies,  and  more  according  as  it  falls* 

In  poor  countries,  objects  of  even  the  commonest  oea,  and  of 
inferior  price,  frequently  exceed  the  means  of  a  great  proportioo 
of  the  population*  There  are  countries,  where  shoes,  though 
cheap,  are  out  of  reach  of  most  of  the  inhabitants.-*The  price 
of  this  commodity  does  not  fall  to  a  level  with  the  means  of 
the  people;  because  that  level  is  still  below  the  bare  eost  of  prOi 
duction.  But,  shoes  of  leather  not  being  absolutely  aeceMary  to 
existence,  those  who  are  unable  to  procure  these,  wear  woodeo 
ihoes,  (Mhais)  or  go  barefi>ot.  When  this  is  unhappily  the  caae 
with  an  article  of  primary  necessity,  part  of  the  popolalioa  roost 
perish,  or  at  least  cease  to  be  renewed.  These  are  the  causea  of 
a  general  nature,  that  limit  the  demand  for  facb  pneductt  aad 
tor  an  products  m  general. 

In  respect  to  supply,  it  connsta  of  the  whole  of  any  eoaaofh 
dity  which  the  owners  for  the  time  being  are  disposed  to  part 
with  for  an  equivalent,  in  other  words,  to  sell  at  the  current  rate, 
and  not  merely  of  what  is  actually  on  sale  at  the  time.  The 
whole  of  this  is  also  called  the  circulating  or  floating  i^odu  Yet, 
etrictly  speakings  no  commodity  is  in  circulaxioo*  oMept  ihtriog 
the  act  of  transit  from  the  eeller  to  the  purchaser,  whieh  ia  alrooec 
instantaneous.  But  the  hue  act  of  transit  hesM  iofltienot  on 
the  terms  of  the  bargain,  to  which  it  is  commoBly  eulMqiwiit ;  il 
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b  a  mere  natter  of  executive  detail.  The  point  of  real  iinpoit* 
ance  is,  the  inclination  of  the  owner  to  part  with  the  object  of  pro- 
perty. A  commodity  is  in  circulation,  whenever  it  is  in  quest  of 
a  purchaser,  which  it  may  be  in  the  most  urgent  need  of,  without 
altering  its  locality  in  the  least.  Thus,  the  stock  in  a  shop  or 
warehouse  is  in  circulation;  thus  too,  lands,  rent-charges,  houses, 
and  the  like,  are  said  to  be  in  circulation ;  and  the  expressicm  is 
intelligible  enough.  Even  industry  is  sometimes  in  circulation 
and  sometimes  not,  according  as  it  is  either  in  quest  of  employ- 
ment, or  already  employed. 

For  the  same  reason,  an  object  ceases  to  be  in  circulation,  the 
moment  it  is  set  apart,  either  for  consumption  or  for  export  to  an- 
other market,  or  accidentally  destroyed,  or  withdrawn  by  the  ca- 
price of  its  owner,  or  held  back  at  a  price,  which  amounts  to  a 
refusal  to  sell. 

Inasmuch  as  supply  consists  of  those  commodities  only,  which 
are  to  be  had  at  the  current  price  or  ordinary  rate  of  the  market, 
a  commodity  raised  by  the  cost  of  production  above  that  level, 
will  cease  to  be  produced,  or  to  form  part  of  the  supply.  Whers^ 
fore,  the  supply  will  be  more  abundaat,  when  the  current  price  ii 
high,  and  more  scanty  when  that  price  has  declined. 

Besides  these  universal  and  permanent  limitations  of  supply  and 
demand,  there  are  others  of  a  casual  and  transient  nature,  which 
always  operate  concurrently  with  the  former. 

The  prospect  of  an  abundant  vintage  will  lower  the  price  of  all 
the  wine  on  hand,  even  before  a  single  pipe  of  the  expected  vintage 
has  been  brought  to  market ;  for  the  supply  is  brisker,  and  the 
•ale  duller,  in  consequence  of  the  anticipation.  The  dealers  are 
anxious  to  dispose  of  their  stock  in  hand,  in  fear  of  the  competi- 
tion of  the  new  vintage ;  while  the  consumers,  on  the  other  hand, 
retard  their  fresh  purchases,  in  the  expectation  of  gaining  in  price 
by  the  delay.  A  large  arrival  and  immediate  sale  of  foreign  arti- 
cles all  at  once,  lowers  their  price,  by  the  relative  excess  of  sup- 
ply above  deniand.  On  the  contrary,  the  expectation  of  a  bad 
vintage,  or  the  loss  of  many  cargoes  on  the  voyage,  will  raise 
prices  above  the  cost  of  production. 

Moreover,  there  are  some  particular  products,  which  nature  or 
human  institutions  have  subjected  to  monopoly,  and  thus  prevented 
from  being  supplied  in  equal  abundance  with  those  of  a  similar 
description.  Of  this  kind  are  the  wines  of  particular  and  celebra* 
ted  vineyards,  the  soil  of  which  can  not  be  extended  by  the  ex- 
tended demand.  So  the  postage  of  letters  is,  in  most  countries, 
charged  at  a  mooopoly-price. 

Finally,  whatever  be  the  general  or  particular  causes,  that 
operate  to  determine  the  relative  intensity  of  supply  and  demand, 
it  is  that  intensity,  which  is  the  ground  work  of  price  on  eveiy  act 
of  exchange ;  for  price,  it  will  be  remembered^  is  merely  the  cur- 
rent value  estimated  in  money.    The  demand  for  all  ofajeots  of 
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fleMiira,  0r  tttility,  would  be  miKmitied,  did  not  the  diflkiilty  of 
acquirement,  or  price,  limit  and  drcnmscribe  the  supply*  On  the 
ether  hand,  the  supfdy  would  be  infinite,  were  it  not  reetricted  by 
Che  seme  circumstance,  the  price,  or  difficulty  of  acqatrement: 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  whatever  is  productble  would  then 
be  produced  in  uniiraited  quantity,  so  long  as  it  could  find  purcha^ 
•ers  at  any  price  at  all.  Demand  and  supply  are  the  opposite  ex« 
iremes  of  the  beam,  whence  depend  the  scales  of  deaniess  aad 
dieapness;  the  price  is  the  point  of  equilihriuni,  where  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  one  ceases,  and  that  of  the  other  begins* 

This  is  the  meaning  oi  the  assertion,  that,  at  a  given  time  and 
place,  the  price  of  a  commodity  rises  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  the  demand  and  the  decrease  of  the  supply,  and  vice  versa  ;  or 
ki  other  words,  that  the  rise  of  price  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  de- 
mand, and  inverse  ratio  to  the  supply. 

The  utiUty  of  an  object,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  desire 
to  obtain  it,  may  possibly  be  unable  to  raise  its  price  to  a  level 
with  its  cost  of  production*  In  this  case  it  is  not  produced^  be- 
cause its  production  would  cost  more  than  the  product  would  be 
worth.  Probably  the  price  that  caviat^  would  fetch  at  Paris 
would  hardly  equal  the  charge  of  producing  it  there ;  for  it  is  so 
little  in  request  there,  that  it  scarcely  would  bring  the  lowest  price 
that  it  could  be  procured  for,  and  consequently  it  is  not  produced ; 
but  elsewhere,  it  is  both  produced  and  consmned  in  great  quan- 
tities* 

When  the  price  of  any  ol^t  is  legally  fixed  below  the  charges 
of  its  production,  the  fnroduction  of  it  is  discontinued,  because 
nobody  is  willing  to  labour  for  a  loss :  those,  who  before  earned 
their  livelihood  by  this  branch  of  production,  must  die  of  hunger, 
if  they  find  no  other  employment ;  and  those,  who  could  have 
purchased  the  product  at  its  natural  price,  are  obliged  to  go  with- 
out it.  The  establishment  o[  the  fixed  rate,  or  maximum,  is  a 
suppression  of  a  portion  of  production  and  consumption ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  diminution  of  the  prosperity  of  the  community,  which 
consists  in  production  and  consumption.  Even  the  produce  al- 
ready existing  is  not  so  properly  consumed  as  it  should  be*  For, 
in  the  first  place,  the  proprietor  withholds  it  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  maricet*  In  the  next,  it  passes  into  the  hands,  not  of 
those  who  want  it  most,  but  of  those  who  have  most  avidity,  cuo* 
ning,  and  dishonesty ;  and  often  with  the  most  flagrant  disregard 
of  natural  equity  and  humanity.  A  scarcity  of  com  occurs ;  the 
price  rises  in  consequence ;  yet  still  it  is  possible,  that  the  labourer, 
by  redoubling  his  exertions,  or  by  an  increase  of  wages,  may  earn 
wherewithal  to  buy  it  at  the  market  price.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  magistrate  fixes  com  at  half  its  natural  price :  what  is  the 

*  A  pickle  made  of  the  roe  of  eturgeone,  ■  &voarite  coDdimeiit  of  Ene- 
aiudist. 
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coDseqiieiice?  Anotlier  ooomnatTf  who  had  already  provided. hin* 
■elf,  flJid  consequently  would  have  bought  no  more  c<mi  had  il 
reinained  at  its  natural  price,  gets  the  start  of  the  bhourer,  and 
nowy  from  mere  superfluous  precaution,  and  to  take  advantage  of 
the  forced  cheapness,  adds  to  his  own  store  that  portion,  which 
should  have  gone  to  the  labourer.  The  one  has  a  double  provisiont 
the  other  none  at  all.  The  sale  is  no  longer  regulated  by  the  wants 
and  means,  but  by  the  superior  activity  of  the  purchasers.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising,  that  a  maximum  of  price  on  commodities 
should  aggravate  their  scarcity. 

A  law,  that  simply  fixes  the  price  of  things  at  the  rate  they 
would  naturally  obtain,  is  merely  nugatory,  or  serves  only  to  alarm 
producers  and  consumers,  and  consequently  to  derange  the  natural 
proportion  between  the  production  and  the  demand ;  which  pro- 
portion, if  left  to  itself,  is  invariably  established  in  the  manner . 
most  favourable  to  both. 

Hope,  fear,  malevolence,  benevolence,  in  short,  every  humaii 
passion  or  virtue  may  influence  the  scale  of  price.  But  it  is  the 
province  of  moral  science  to  estimate  the  intensity  of  their  efl^t 
upon  actual  price  in  every  instance,  which  is  the  only  thing  we 
are  here  to  attend  to.  Neither  need  we  advert  to  the  operation  of 
the  causes  of  a  nature  purely  political,  that  may  operate  to  raise 
the  price  of  a  product  above  the  degree  of  its  real  utility.  Fot 
these  are  of  the  same  class  with  actual  robbery  and  spoliatioBf 
which  come  under  the  department  of  criminal  jurisprudence, 
although  t^y  may  intrude  themselves  into  the  business  of  th^ 
distribution  of  wealth.  The  functions  of  national  govemmeat, 
which  is  a  class  of  industry,  whose  result  or  product  is  consumed 
by  the  governed  as  fast  as  it  is  produced,  may  be  too  dearly  piaid 
for,  when  they  get  into  the  hands  of  usurpation  and  tyranny,  and 
the  people  be  compelled  to  contribute  a  larger  sum  than  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  maintenance  of  good  government.  This  is  a  pa- 
rallel case  to  that  of  a  producer  without  competitors,  whether  he 
have  got  rid  of  them  by  force,  or  by  accidental  circumstances* 
He  may  raise  his  product  to  what  price  he  will,  even  to  the  ex* 
treme  limit  of  the  consumer's  ability,  if  his  monopoly  be  seconded 
fay  authority.  But  it  is  the  province  of  the  statesman,  and  not 
of  the  political  economist,  to  teach  us  how  this  evil  may  be 
avoided*  In  like  manner,  although  it  be  the  province  of  ethics* 
or  of  the  knowledge  of  the  moral  qualities  of  man,  to  teach  the 
means  of  ensuring  the  good  conduct  of  mankind,  in  their  mutoal 
relations,  yet,  whenever  die  intervention  of  a  super-human  power 
appears  necessary  to  eflect  this  purpose,  those  who  assume  to 
be  the  interpreters  of  tj^  power  mast  he  paid  for  their  service. 
If  their  labour  be  useful,  its  utility  is  an  immaterial  product, 
which  has  a  real  vakie ;  but,  if  mankind  be  nowise  improved  by 
it,  their  hibour,  not  being  productive  of  utility,  that  portion  of  the 
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TOvenues  of  society,  devoted  to  their  tnainteoance,  is  a  total  loss ; 
a  sacrifice  without  any  return,  (a) 

With  the  most  earnest  wish  to  confine  myself  within  my  subject* 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  sometimes  touching  upon  the  confines  of 
policy  and  morality,  were  it  only  for  the  purpose  of  marking 
oot  their  points  of  contact. 


CHAPTER  n. 

or  TBB  SOURCXS  OF  BsvsinrB. 

'  It  has  been  shown  in  Book  I.,  that  products  are  raised  by  the 
productive  means  at  the  command  of  mankind,  that  is  to  say,  by 
human  industry,  capital,  and  natural  powers  and  agents.  The  pro- 
ducts thus  raised,  form  the  revenue  of  those  possessed  of  these 
means  of  production,  and  enable  them  to  procure  such  of  the  neces- 
saries and  comibrts  of  existence,  as  are  not  furnished  gratuitously, 
either  by  nature,  or  by  their  fellow  creatures. 

The  exclusive  right  to  dispose  of  revenue  is  a  consequence  of 
the  exclusive  right,  or  property,  in  the  means  of  production ;  and 
such  of  them,  as  are  not  the  subject  of  human  appropriation,  are 
not  either  items  of  productive  means,  or  sources  of  revenue  ;  they 
form  no  part  of  human  wealth,  which  implies  appropnation  and 
exclusive  possession ;  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  wealth,  unless 
where  property  is  known  and  established,  and  where  possession  is 
both  acknowledged  and  secured. 

The  origin  or  the  justice  of  the  right  of  property,  it  is  unne- 


(■)  A  n&ttonal  church  is  a  human  mstitution,  whatever  a  priesthood  may 
tdvajioe  to  the  contrary.  It  is  but  a  human  means  of  promoting  natinnal 
monXttf ;  and  its  efficacy  to  that  end  is  the  measure  of  its  utihty,  which 
moat  at  all  times  determine  the  propriety  of  oontinuingf,  or  remodeUing,  or 
afaaoliitely  diBcardin|r  it.  Hence  the  absurdity  of  assigning  to  such  an  ea- 
tahUahment  an  invariable  ratio  of  the  national  produce.  We  learn,  that  the 
whole  surplus  revenue  of  Egypt,  in  former  times,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  ee- 
elaaiastics ;  we  must  bv  no  means  conclude,  that  it  was  wrongftdly  so^  fiir 
pONibly  the  business  of  promoting  national  morality  may  have  been  so  urgent, 
18  to  have  required  the  whole  of  that  surplus.  The  efficacy  of  the  peculiar 
inatitution  is  another  thin^ ;  perhaps  the  state  of  human  knowledge  for  the 
time  being  maj  have  admitted  of  no  alternative.  Hence  the  impolicy,  in 
Catholic  eoontnes,  of  continuing  to  the  priesthood  a  scale  of  revenue  which 
may  have  been  not  too  high  in  the  ages  of  intellectual  darkness.  Hence, 
likewise,  Um  impolicy,  in  any  state,  of  upholding  a  national  ecclesiastical  ea» 
liMishment,  which  the  prejudices  of  the  majority  reprobate  so  strongly,  as  to 
set  up  a  rival  institution ;  as  in  Ireland.  A  double  institution  is  thereby  main, 
tdaed,  whereof  one  part  is  over^ahried  by  the  state,  without  any  benefit  to 
national  morality;  and  the  other  part  is  underpaid  by  individuals,  with  much 
Ism  bsasfit  than  is  practicable.    T. 
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to  investigate,  in  the  study  of  the  nature,  and  progress 
of  human  wealth.  Whether  the  actual  owner  of  the  soil,  or  the 
person  from  whom  he  derived  its  possession,  have  obtained  it  by 
prior  occupancy,  by  violence,  or  by  fraud,  can  make  no  difference 
whatever  in  the  business  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  its 
product  or  revenue. 

Perhaps  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  property  in 
that  class  of  productive  mAann,  which  has  been  called  human  in- 
dustry, and  in  that  distinguished  by  the  general  name  nf  capital, 
is  fitr  more  sacred  and  indisputable,  than  in  the  remaining  class 
of  natural  powers  and  agents.  The  industrious  &culties  of  man, 
his  intelligence,  muscular  strength,  and  dexterity,  are  peculiar  to 
himself  and  inherent  in  his  nature. — And  capital,  or  accumulated 
produce,  is  the  mere  result  of  human  frugality  and  forbearance 
to  exercise  the  faculty  of  consuming,  which,  if  fully  exerted, 
would  have  destroyed  products  as  fast  as  they  were  created,  and 
these  never  could  have  been  the  existing  property  of  .any  one ; 
wherefore,  no  one  else,  but  he  who  has  practised  this  self-denial, 
can  claim  the  result  of  it  with  any  show  of  justice.  Frugality  is 
next  of  kin  to  the  actual  creation  of  products,  which  confers  the 
most  unquestionable  of  all  titles  to  the  property  in  them. 

These  several  sources  of  production  are  some  of  them  alienable, 
as  land,  implements  of  arts,  dec. ;  and  some  inalienable,  as  personal 
Acuities.  Some  also  are  consumable,  as  are  all  the  items  of  float- 
ing (a)  capital ;  others,  inconsumable,  as  land.  Some,  too,  there 
are,  that  are  neither  alienable  nor  consumable,  yet  are  capable  of 
destruction;  as  the  human  faculties,  intellectiml  and  corporeal, 
which  vanish  with  human  existence. 

Such  as  are  capable  of  consumption,  as,  for  instance,  the  float- 
ing values,  whereon  production  expends  its  energies,  may  be  con- 
sumed either  in  such  manner  as  to  occasion  a  re-production,  in 
which  case  they  will  still  constitute  a  part  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion; or  in  such  manner  as  to  yield  no  further  production,  in 
which  case  they  cease  to  form  any  part  of  those  means,  and  are 
devoted  to  pure  destruction,  more  or  less  rapid. 

Although  revenue,  as  well  as  the  sources  of  production,  is  a  con- 
stituent part  of  individual  wealth,  yet  no  one  is  reputed  to  reduce 
Us  fortune  by  the  consumption  of  his  revenue  only,  provided  that 
he  does  not  encroach  upon  his  productive  means ;  because  revenue 
is  a  regenerating  product,  whereas  the  means  of  production,  so 
king  as  they  continue  to  exist,  are  a  constant  and  perpetual  source 
of  new  products. 

The  current  value  of  these  appropriable  sources  of  production 


(•)  Capitaux  no&tZtoiret,  which  has  been  rendered  floating  capital,  wherein 
tn  eomprised  all  products,  which  the  English  law  terms  personal  chattels, 
■ad  which  are  sometimes  called  moveables,  although  some  of  these  ars  of 
vary  alow  comremption,  as  diamonds  and  predoos  stones.    T. 
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10  estaUished  cm  the  same  principles,  as  Aat  of  aH  cHhn  olgeetti 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  conflicting  influence  of  supply  and  demand. 
The  only  remark  that  need  be  made  upon  it  is,  that  the  demand 
does  not  originate  in  the  enjo3rment  anticipated  from  the  imrne* 
diate  use  of  the  particular  source ;  lor  a  field  or  an  implement  of 
trade 'yield  to  the  owner  no  direct  enjoyment,  which  is  capably 
of  estimation ;  their  value  has  reference  to  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duct they  are  capable  of  raising^  which  itaelf  originates  in  the 
utility  of  that  product,  or  the  satisfaction  it  may  be  capable  of  at 
fording. 

With  regard  to  those  sources,  that  are  inalienable,  as  are  the 
human  Acuities  of  mind  and  body,  they  can  never  be  the  subjeet 
of  actual  exchange,  and  their  value  is  a  matter  of  mere  mental 
estimation,  grounded  upon  the  value  they  may  be  capable  <^  pro* 
ducing.  Thus,  the  productive  means  of  this  description,  which 
yield  to  an  artisan  the  wages  of  Sfr.  a  day,  or  of  1000^1*.  a  year, 
may  be  reckoned  equivalent  to  a  vested  capital  yielding  an  equal 
annual  revenue,  (a) 

And  now  that  we  have  taken  this  general  and  cursoiy  view  of 
the  sources  of  production  and  of  revenue  in  the  abstract,  we  may 
enter  upon  a  more  minute  analysis  of  their  nature,  which  will  lead 
us  into  the  labyrinth  of  the  science  of  political  economy,  and  fur* 
nish  us  with  a  clue  to  some  of  its  most  intricate  windings. 

The  immediate  result  of  these  sources  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
a  product,  but  a  productive  service  that  helps  us  to  a  product.  Pro* 
ducts  should,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the  result  of  an  inter- 
change of  productive  service  on  the  one  side,  and  of  actual  pro* 
ducts  on  the  other,  subsequently  to  which,  revenue  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  the  shape  of  products ;  and  these  again  may  t>e  ex- 
changed for  other  products,  into  which  latter  form  the  same  re* 
venue  will  then  be  converted. 

The  conception  of  this  matter  will  be  rendered  clearer  by  a 
practical  illustration.  A  piece  of  arable  land  yields  an  annual 
product,  say  of  300  Metiers  of  wheat,  whereof  300  set.,  more  or 
less,  may  be  considered  as  resulting  from  the  agency  of  the  ca^ 
pital  and  industry  employed  in  its  cultivation,  and  the  remaining 
100  set.  as  resulting  from  the  natural  productive  powers  of  the 
land.  The  revenue,  yielded  by  the  land  to  the  proprietor,  will 
liave  appeared  first  in  the  way  of  concurring  productive  ser?ic» 
aflbrded  by  the  object  of  property,  the  land :  which  productive 
service  will  have  been  tranrferred  or  lent  to  the  cultivaiUMr  for  the 


(a)  They  are  of  that  value  to  the  fi-ee  indiTidual,  whmin  they  are  vertod. 
Bat,  where  human  facultiea  are  the  subject  of  appropriation,  ae  in  the  eztnine 
case  of  nefrro  slavery,  or  the  less  AagnaX  oae  of  feudal  yawalage,  the  value 
4>f  the  productive  power,  vested  in  the  appropriated  human  beiiy  is  to  the  ap 
propriator  an  equivalent  to  the  surplus  product,  which  that  being  is  capaUs 
«f  aj9S>rding,  and  not  to  the  gross  product    T, 
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warn  of  100  M.  of  wheal,  ttd  Uus  will  be  the  first  act  of  exchange* 
If  theee  100  9ei»  of  wheat  be  converted  into  specie,  either  by  the 
proprietor  himself  or  by  the  cultivator  on  his  behalf,  and  in  con* 
aequeoce  of  a  mutual  arrangeonent,  this  specie  will  stiU  be  the 
aame  identical  revenue,  th^igh  under  the  aecoodaiy  form  of 
MioDey. 

This  analyns  inli  conduct  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  real  value 
of  revenue,  which  falls  in  with  the  general  definiti<m  of  value  given 
in  tlie  preceding  chapter,  viz.  the  amount  of  other  objects  obtaina* 
bie  by  exchange  for  the  object  of  intended  transfer.  What,  then, 
is  the  object  <?  transfer,  for  which  revenue  is  given  in  exchange? 
why,  the  productive  service  of  those  means,  that  the  receiver  of 
revenue  may  be  possessed  of.  And  what  is  obtained  by  the  primary 
act  of  exchange,  which  we  designate  production  ?  why,  products. 
Wherefore,  the  value  of  revenue  is  large  in  proportion,  not  to  the 
talue,  but  to  the  quantity  of  the  product  obtained,  to  the  sum  total 
of  utility  created. 

Thus  we  find,  that  the  ratio  of  national  revenue,  in  the  aggre* 
gate,  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  the  product,  and  not  by  its 
vahie.*  It  is  not  so  with  individual  rev^ue ;  because  a  variation 
in  the  relative  value  of  difierent  products  will  operate  to  swell  that 
of  one  individual,  or  class,  at  the  expense  of  another* 

Ceuid  each  member  of  society  live  on  the  primary  products 
whereof  his  revenue  is  composed,  the  relative  degree  of  revenue 
would,  like  that  of  nations,  in  the  aggregate,  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  the  product,  upon  the  sum  of  utility  created,  and  not 
upon  its  exchangeable  value.  But,  in  a  state  of  society  at  all 
elevaled  above  barbarism,  this  is  impossible;  each  individual 
consumes  a  much  less  quantity  of  his  own  peculiar  product,  than 
ef  those  of  other  people,  which  he  buys  with  his  own.  The  grand 
point,  therefore,  of  individual  importance  to  the  producer  is,  the 
quantity  of  product  not  of  his  own  creation,  which  he  may 
be  able  to  procure  with  his  own  productive  means,  or  with  the 
products  created  by  their  agency.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the 
land,  capital,  and  personal  faculties  of  a  particular  individual  to 
be  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  safiron;  as  he  will  probably  him- 
self consume  little  or  no  saffron,  his  revenue  will  consist  of  such 
other  objects,  as  his  annual  crop  of  saffron  can  be  exchanged 
for ;  and  the  ratio  of  that  revenue  will  be  elevated  by  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  saffron ;  while  that  of  the  consumers  of  that  article 
will  be  proportionately  reduced  to  the  full  extent  of  the  rise  of 
its  price.    On  the  contrary,  their  revenue  will  be  augmented  in 

*  Henoe  the  (btility  of  any  attempt  to  compare  the  wealth  of  different  na- 
tiona,  of  France  and  cnfland  for  instance,  by  comparison  of  the  value  of  their 
respective  national  products.  Indeed^  two  values  are  not  capable  of  oom'pa* 
rison,  when  placed  at  a  distanee  from  each  other.  The  only  mir  way  of  com- 
paring the  wealth  of  one  nation,  with  that  of  another  ia,  by  a  moral  estimate 
of  the  mdividoal  welfare  m  each  respectively. 
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like  tnaaner  by  a  fiiU  of  its  price,  to  the  prejttdice  of  the  ttmnm^ 
of  the  grower. 

Every  saving  in  the  charges  of  production,  that  is  to  say,  every 
saving  in  the  productive  agency  exerted  to  raise  the  same  pro- 
duct, is  an  increase  of  the  revenue  of  the  community  to  an  equal 
extent ;  as,  for  example,  the  contrivance  to  raise  as  much  upon 
one  acie  of  land  as  before  upon  two,  or  to  efiect  with  two  days' 
labour,  what  before  required  as  much  as  four ;  for  the  productive 
agency  thus  released  may  be  directed  to  the  increase  of  produc- 
tion, (a)  And  this  accession  of  revenue  will  accrue  to  the  indi* 
vidual  benefit  of  the  contriver,  so  long  as  the  contrivance  can  be 
confined  to  bis  own  knowledge;  but  to  that  of  consumers  at 
large,  as  soon  as  the  notoriety  shall  have  awakened  competition, 
and  obliged  him  to  limit  his  profits  to  the  actual  charges  of  pro* 
duction. 

However  revenue  may  be  transfoitned  by  the  various  acts  of 
exchange,  commencing  with  the  productive  agency,  which  is  the 
primitive  exhibition  of  revenue,  it  remains  the  same  in  substance, 
until  the  moment  of  its  ultimate  consumption*  The  revenue 
yielded  by  an  acre  of  arable  land  remains,  in  reality,  the  same, 
both  after  its  primary  exchange,  by  the  act  of  production,  into 
the  form  of  wheat,  and  afler  its  secondary  traivforroation  into 
silver  coin,  even  although  the  wheat  have  been  consumed  by  the 

Surchasers.  But,  as  soon  as  the  revenued  individual  converts 
is  silver  coin  into  an  object  of  consumption,  and  that  object  is 
simply  consumed,  the  value  of  his  revenue  thenceforth  ceases  to 
exist,  and  is  destroyed  and  lost,  although  the  silver  coin,  whose 
form  it  once  assumed,  continue  in  existence.  It  roust  not  be 
imagined  still  to  exist  in  the  hands  of  the  temporary  holder  of 
the  coin,  althoueh  lost  to  the  receiver  of  revenue ;  but  is  equally 
lost  to  mankind  at  large ;  for  the  actual  holder  of  the  coin  must 
have  obtained  possession  of  it  by  the  transfer  of  other  revenue 


(a)  And  will  be  so  for  the  most  part,  thoti|^  not  entirely,  wherever  the 
memberi  of  the  community  have  no  other  &pe  of  subsiBtenoe,  than  fttim 
the  product  of  their  own  productive  means:  for  the  whole  Burplofl  of  reve- 
nue thua  created,  is  sure  to  go,  in  the  end,  to  the  appropriators  of  the  na^ 
tural  sources  of  production;  leaving  those,  whose  productive  means  are 
merely  personal,  to  employ  them  upon  some  other  object,  or  upon  an  en- 
larged production  of  the  same  object  And  this  is  a  complete  answer  to 
the  position  of  Sitnwndi  and  Malthus,  that  economy  of  human  preducttvs 
exertion  makes  the  multiplication  of  unproductive  consumers,  not  only  pro- 
bable, but  necessary.  But  where  a  poor-law  or  monastic  establishment  pro- 
vides for  the  subsistence  of  the  human  agency  thus  rendered  superfluouSa 
there  win  probably  be  no  increase  of  national  revenue  consequent  upon  a 
saving  of  producUve  afeney ;  for  the  surplus  labour  is  thereby  released  from 
the  necessity  of  exertion  in  some  other  channel  With  such  institntions, 
the  enlargement  of  productive  power  by  machinery  or  otherwise  may  be 
very  great,  without  any  enlargement  of  national  prodnctioni  reventn,  or 
wealtn.    T> 
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of  hifl  CfWUf  or  of  some  source  of  revenue  before  in  his  own  posses- 
sion. 

When  revenue  is  added  to  capital,  it  thenceforth  ceases  to  be 
revenue,  or,  as  such,  to  be  capable  of  satisfying  the  wants  of  the 
proprietor ;  it  can  only  yield  an  increased  revenue,  being  an  item  of 
productive  capital,  consumable  in  the  manner  of  capital,  that  is  to 
say,  in  such  way  as  to  yield  a  product  in  exchange  and  return  for 
the  value  consumed. 

When  capital  or  land,  or  personal  service,  is  let  out  to  hire,  its 
productive  power  is  transferred  to  the  renter  or  adventurer  in  pro- 
duction, in  consideration  of  a  given  amount  of  products  agreed 
upon  beforehand.  It  is  a  sort  of  speculative  bargain,  wherein  the 
renter  takes  the  risk  of  profit  and  loss,  according  as  the  revenue 
he  may  realize,  or  the  product  obtained  by  the  agency  transferred, 
shall  exceed  or  fall  short  of  the  rent  or  hire  he  is  to  pay.  Yet  one 
revenue  only  can  be  realized ;  and,  though  a  borrowed  capital  may 
yield  to  the  adventurer  an  annual  product  of  10  per  cent.,  instead  of 
6  per  cent,  which  he  pays  in  the  shape  of  interest,  yet  the  revenue 
of  the  capital,  the  productive  service  it  affords,  will  not  be  10  per 
cent.;  for  in  that  gross  product  is  included  the  recompense  of  the 
productive  agency,  both  of  the  capital  and  of  the  industry  that  has 
turned  it  to  account. 

The  actual  revenue  of  each  individual  is  proportionate  to  the 
quantity  of  products  at  his  disposal,  being  either  the  immediate 
miit  of  his  productive  means,  or  the  result  of  those  transforma- 
tions from  its  primitive  state,  which  his  revenue  may  have  under- 
gone, until  it  have  assumed  the  shape  of  the  ultimate  object  of 
his  consumption.  The  ratio  of  that  quantity,  or  of  utility  inhe- 
rent in  it,  can  only  be  estimated  from  its  current  price  in  the 
dealings  of  mankind.  In  this  sense,  the  revenue  of  an  individual 
is  equal  to  the  value  derived  from  his  productive  means;  which 
value,  however,  is  the  greater,  in  respect  to  the  objects  of  his 
consumption,  in  proportion  to  the  cheapness  of  those  objects, 
which  augments  his  command  of  other  than  his  own  immediate 
products. 

In  like  manner,  the  revenue  of  a  nation  is  the  more  considera- 
ble, in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  value  whereof  it  con- 
msts,  t.  e.  of  the  value  of  its  aggregate  productive  powers,  and 
to  its  high  relative  degree  to  the  value  of  the  objects  of  external 
attainment.  The  value  of  productive  agency  must  be  high,  even 
where  that  of  products  is  low ;  for  it  should  be  always  recollected, 
that,  since  the  intensity  of  value  depends  upon  the  quantity  of 
objects  obtainable  in  exchange,  revenue,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
agency  of  the  national  sources  of  production,  is  large,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  the  products  derived  from 

them. 

40 
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CHAPTER  m. 


OF  BBAL  AND   RELATIVE  VARIATIOK  OF  FHICS. 

The  price  of  an  article  is  the  quantity  of  money  it  may  be  worth; 
current  price,  the  quantity  it  may  be  sure  of  obtaining  at  the  par* 
ticular  place*  Its  locality  is  material,  for  the  desire  of  a  specific 
object  varies  in  relation  to  the  quantity  procurable  according  to 
the  locality. 

The  price  obtained  upon  the  sale  of  an  article  represents  all 
other  articles  procurable  with  that  price.  To  say,  that  the  price 
of  an  ell  of  broad-cloth  is  40 yV*.,  implies,  that  it  is  exchangeable 
either  for  so  much  coined  silver,  or  for  so  much  of  any  other 
product  or  products  as  may  be  procurable  with  that  sum.  Money- 
price  is  selected  for  the  purposes  of  an  illustration,  in  preference 
to  price  in  commodities  at  large,  merely  for  greater  simplicity ; 
but  the  real  and  ultimate  object  of  exchange  is,  not  money,  but 
commodities. 

Price,  in  this  sense,  may  be  divided  into  buying  price  and  selling 
price ;  that  is  to  say,  the  price  given  to  obtain  possession  of  an 
object,  and  the  price  obtainable  for  the  relinquishment  of  its  pos- 


The  price  paid  for  every  product,  at  the  time  of  its  original  at- 
tainment or  creation,  is,  the  charge  of  the  productive  agency 
exerted,  or  the  cost  of  its  production.*  Tracing  upwards  to  this 
original  price  of  a  product,  we  unavoidably  come  to  other  products; 
for  the  charge  of  productive  agency  can  only  have  been  defrayed 
by  other  products.  The  daily  wages  of  the  weaver  engaged  in 
producing  broad-cloth  are  products;  they  consist  either  of  the 
articles  of  his  daily  subsistence,  or  of  the  money  wherewith  he 
may  procure  them :  both  which  are  equally  products.  Wherefbre 
the  production,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  interchange  of  products, 
may  be  said  to  resolve  itself  into  a  barter  of  one  product  for 
another,  conducted  upon  a  comparison  of  their  respective  current 
prices.  But  there  is  one  important  particular,  that  requires  the 
most  assiduous  attention,  the  neglect  or  oversight  of  which  has  led 
to  abundance  of  error  and  misrepresentation,  and  has  made  the 
works  of  many  writers  calculated  only  to  mislead  the  students  in 
this  science. 

An  ell  of  broad-cloth,  that  has,  in  the  production,  required  the 
purchase  of  productive  agency  at  the  price  of  40 /r.,  will  have 
cost  that  sum  in  the  manufacture ;  but  if  three-fourths  only  of 

•  Vwfe1irMbiko/J«rtioiit,bookLc.5. 
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that  productiTB  agency  can  be  made  to  suffice  for  its  production ; 
if,  supposing  one  kind  of  productive  agency  only  to  be  requidte, 
16  instead  of  20  day's  labour  of  a  single  workman  be  enabled  to 
complete  the  product,  the  same  ell  of  broad-cloth  will  cost  but 
80  /r.  to  the  producer,  at  the  same  rate  of  wages.  In  this  case, 
the  current  price  of  human  productive  agency  will  have  remained 
the  same,  although  the  cost  of  production  will  have  varied  in  die 
ratio  of  the  diftrence  between  30 /r.  and  40/r.  But,  as  this 
difierence  in  the  relation  between  the  cost  of  production  and  the 
current  price  of  the  product  holds  out  a  prospect  of  larger  profit 
than  ordinary  in  this  particular  channel,  it  naturally  attracts  a 
larger  proportion  of  productive  agency,  the  exertion  of  which,  by 
enlarging  the  supply,  reduces  again  the  current  price  to  a  level 
with  the  bare  costs  of  production.* 

This  kind  of  variation  in  the  price  of  a  product  I  shall  call  rtal 
variation  of  price,  because  it  is  a  positive  variaticm,  involving  no 
equivalent  variation  in  the  object  or  exchange,  and  both  may,  and 
actually  does  occur,  without  any  cotemporaneous  variation  of  the 
price,  either  of  productive  agency,  of  the  products  wherewith  it 
18  recompensed,  or  of  those,  for  which  the  specific  object  of  this 
real  variation  is  procurable. 

It  IS  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  variation  of  price  of  products 
already  in  existence  one  to  another,  without  reference  to  their 
respective  cost  of  production.  When  the  wine  of  the  last  vintage, 
that  a  month  before  sold  at  200 /r.  the  ton,  will  fetch  no  more 
than  150yr.,  money  and  all  other  objects  of  desire  to  the  wine- 
vender  have  actually  advanced  in  price  to  him ;  for  the  productive 
agency  exerted  in  rabing  the  wine,  receives  a  recompense  of  but 
150/r.,  instead  of  200yr.  in  money,  and  of  commodities  in  a  like 
proportion,  which  is  an  abatement  of  i ;  whereas,  in  the  instance 
above  cited,  an  equal  amount  of  productive  agency  will  receive  an 
equal  recompense  in  all  other  products ;  fer  a  degree  of  agency, 
which  has  both  cost  and  received  30/r.,will  be  equally  weU  paid 
with  one  that  has  cost  and  received  40/r. 

In  the  former  case,  then,  of  a  real  variation,  the  wealth  of  the 
community  will  have  received  an  accession ;  in  the  latter,  of  re2a- 
Hve  variation,  it  will  have  remained  stationary ;  and  for  this  plain 
reason ;  because,  in  the  one  case  all  the  purchasers  of  cloth  will 
be  so  much  the  richer,  without  the  seller  being  any  poorer;  while 
in  the  other,  the  gain  of  the  one  class  will  be  exactly  equipoised 
by  the  corresponding  loss  of  the  other.  In  the  former  case,  a 
larger  amount  of  products  will  be  procured  with  an  equal  charge 
of  production,  and  without  any  alteration  in  the  revenues  of  either 

*  The  cost  of  prodaction  ia  what  Smith  calli  the  natvtl  price  of  pradaets, 
at  oontrtated  wita  their  current  or  market  price,  aa  he  tcrma  it  Bat  it  reaults 
flom  what  has  been  aaid  above,  that  every  act  of  barter  or  exchange,  among 
the  rest  even  that  implied  in  the  act  of  prodaction,  ia  oondocted  with  reftnnos 
to  enneat  price. 
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buyers  or  sellers :  there  will  be  more  actual  wealth,  more  means 
of  enjoyment,  without  any  increased  expenditure  of  productive 
means;  the  aggregate  utility  will  be  augmented;  the  quantum  of 
produce  procurable  for  the  same  price  wiU  be  enlarged ;  all  which 
are  but  varied  expressions  of  the  same  meaning. 

But  whence  is  derived  this  accession  of  enjoyment,  this  larger 
supply  of  wealth,  that  nobody  pays  for  ?  From  the  increased 
command  acquired  by  human  intelligence  over  the  productive 
powers  and  agents  presented  gratuitously  by  nature.  A  power 
has  been  rendered  available  for  human  purposes,  that  had  befbre 
been  not  known,  or  not  directed  to  any  human  object ;  as  in  the 
instance  of  wind,  water,  and  steam-engines :  or  one  before  known 
and  available  is  directed  with  superior  skill  and  effect,  as  in  the 
case  of  every  improvement  in  mechanism,  whereby  human  or 
animal  power  is  assisted  or  expanded.  The  merit  of  the  mer* 
chant,  who  contrives,  by  good  management,  to  make  the  same 
capital  suffice  for  an  extended  business  is  precisely  analogous  to 
that  of  the  engineer,  who  simplifies  machinery,  or  renders  it  more 
productive. 

The  discovery  of  a  new  mineral,  animal,  or  vegetable,  possess- 
ed of  the  properties  of  utiUty  in  a  novel  form,  or  in  a  greater 
degree  of  abundance  or  perfection,  is  an  acquisition  of  the  same 
kind.  The  productive  means  of  mankind  were  amplified,  and  a 
larger  product  rendered  procurable  by  an  equal  degree  of  human 
exertion,  when  indigo  was  substituted  for  wcMBid,  sugar  for  honey, 
and  cochineal  for  the  Tyrian  dye.  In  all  these  instances  of  im- 
provement,  and  those  of  a  similar  nature  that  may  be  hereafter 
efiected,  it  is  observable,  that,  since  the  means  of  production 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  mankind  become  in  reality  more  powerful, 
the  product  raised  always  increases  in  quantity,  in  proportion  as 
it  diminishes  in  value.  We  shall  presently  see  the  consequences 
of  this  circumstance.* 

A  fall  of  price  may  be  general  and  aflect  all  commodities  at 
once ;  or  it  may  be  partial  and  aflect  certain  conunodities  only; 
as  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  by  example. 

Suppose  that,  when  stockings  were  made  by  knitting  only, 
thread-siockings,   of  a  given  quaUty,  amounted  to  the  price  of 

*  Within  the  last  hundred  jears,  the  improvements  of  industry,  effected 
by  the  advance  of  human  knowledgre,  more  especially  in  the  department  of 
natural  science,  have  vastly  abridged  the  business  of  production;  but  the 
•low  progrress  in  moral  and  political  science,  and  particularly  in  the  branch  of 
social  organization,  has  hitherto  prevented  mankind  from  reaping  the  fbU 
benefit  of  those  improvements.  Yet  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  Diey  havo 
reaped  none  at  all.  The  pressure  of  taxation  has  indeed  been  cioubled,  tripled, 
or  even  quadrupled ;  yet  population  has  increased  in  most  countries  of  Europe; 
which  Is  a  sign,  that  a  portion  at  lea«t  of  the  increase  of  produce  has  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  the  subject ;  and  the  population,  besides  being  augmented,  h  like* 
wise  better  lodged,  clothed,  and  conditioned,  and  I  believe  better  fed  t«H 
than  it  waa  a  century  ago. 
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6 /!*•  the  pair.    Hence,  we  should  infer,  that  the  rent  of  the  land 
whereon  the  flax  was  grown,  the  profits  upon  the  labour  and 
capital  of  the  cultivators,  those  of  the  flax-dresser  and  spinner, 
with  those  likewise  of  the  stocking-knitter,  amounted  altogether 
to  the  sum  of  6/r.  for  each  pair  of  stockings.     Suppose  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  invention  of  the  stocking-machine,  6  fr,  will 
buy  two  pair  of  stockings  instead  of  one.     As  the  competition 
has  a  tendency  to  bring  the  price  to  a  level  with  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, we  may  infer  from  this  reduced  price,  that  the  outlay  in 
land,  capital,  and  labour,  necessary  to  produce  two  pair  of  stock* 
ing,  is  still  no  more  than  6  fr* ;  thus,  with  equal  means  of  pro- 
duction, the  product  raised  is  doubled  in  quantity.     And  what  is  a 
convincing  proof  that  this  fall  is  positive,  is  the  &ct,  that  every 
person,  of  what  profession  soever,  may  thenceforward  obtain  a 
pair  of  stockings  with  half  the  quantity  of  his  own  particular 
product.     A  capitalist,  the  holder  of  five  per  cent,  stock,  was  be- 
fore obliged  to  devote  the  annual  interest  of  120 /r.  to  the  pur- 
chase of  a  pair  of  stockings;  he  now  gives  the  interest  of  60  fr. 
<mly.    A  tradesman  selling  his  sugar  at  2  fr.  per  lb*  must  before 
have  sold  3  lb.  of  sugar  to  buy  a  pair  of  stockings,  now  he  need 
but  sell  1^  lb.:  he  therefore  sacrifices  in  the  pair  of  stockings  only 
half  the  means  of  production  he  formerly  devoted  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  same  object. 

We  have  hitherto  supposed  this  product  alone  to  have  fallen  in 
price.  Let  us  suppose  two  products  to  fall,  stockings  and  sugar : 
that  by  an  improvement  of  commerce,  1  lb.  of  sugar  cost  1  ft* 
instead  of  2.  In  this  case,  all  purchasers  of  sugar,  including  the 
stocking-maker,  whose  product  has  likewise  fallen,  will  sacrifice, 
in  the  purchase  of  1  lb.  of  sugar,  but  half  the  productive  means, 
which  they  before  allotted  for  that  purpose. 

The  truth  of  this  position  may  Ikb  easily  ascertained.  When  su- 
gar was  at  2/r.  per  lb.  and  stockings  at  O^r.  the  pair,  the  stock- 
ing-maker was  obliged  to  sell  one  pair  of  stockings,  before  he 
could  buy  3  lbs.  of  sugar ;  and,  as  the  charges  of  producing  this 
pair  of  stockings  were  6  jfr.,  he  in  reality  bought  3  lbs.  of  sugar 
at  the  price  of  6  fr.  value  in  his  own  productive  means ;  in  Uke 
manner  as  the  grocer  bought  a  pair  of  stockings  for  3  lbs.  of  sugar, 
that  is  to  say,  in  his  case  also,  for  ^fr.  value  of  his  peculiar  pro- 
ductive means.  But  when  both  these  commodities  have  fallen  to 
half  their  price,  one  pair  only,  or  productive  means  equivalent  to 
8  yr.,  woidd  buy  3  lbs.  of  sugar ;  and  3  lbs.  of  sugar,  procurable 
at  a  charge  of  production  amounting  to  3  yr.,  will  sufiice  to  pur- 
chase a  pair  of  stockings.  Wherefore,  if  two  kinds  of  products, 
which  we  have  set  one  against  the  other,  and  supposed  to  pass  in 
exchange  the  one  for  the  other,  can  both  have  fallen  in  price  at 
the  same  time,  are  we  not  authorized  to  infer,  that  this  fall  is  a 
positive  fall,  and  has  no  reference  or  relation  to  the  prices  of  com- 
modities one  to  another  t  that  commodities  in  general  may  fall  at 
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one  and  the  same  time,  some  more,  some  less,  and  yet  that  the  di- 
minution of  price  may  be  no  loss  to  any  body  ? 

It  is  for  this  reason,  that,  in  modem  times,  although  wages 
stand  in  nearly  the  same  relation  to  corn  as  they  did  four  or  five 
hundred  years  ago,  yet  the  lower  classes  now  enjoy  many  luxu- 
ries, that  were  then  denied  them;  many  articles  of  dress  and 
household  furniture,  for  instance,  have  suffered  a  real  diminution 
of  value ;  and  that  the  same  individuals  are  more  scantily  supplied 
with  others,  as  with  butcher's  meat  and  game,*  because  they  have 
sustained  a  real  increase  of  value. 

Every  saving  in  the  cost  of  production  implies  the  procure- 
ment,  either  of  an  equal  product  by  the  exertion  of  a  smaller 
amount  of  productive  agency,  or  of  a  larger  product  by  the  exer* 
tion  of  equal  agency,  which  are  both  the  same  thing ;  and  it  is 
sure  to  be  followed  by  an  enlargement  of  the  product.  It  may  be 
thought,  perhaps,  that  this  increase  of  production  may  possibly 
take  place  without  any  corresponding  increase  of  demand ;  and, 
therefore,  that  the  price  current  of  the  product  may  fall  below  the 
cost  of  its  production,  even  on  its  reduced  scale.  But  this  is  a 
groundless  apprehension ;  for  the  fall  of  price  tends  so  strongly  to 
expand  the  sphere  of  consumption,  that,  in  all  the  instances  I  have 
been  able  to  meet  with,  the  increase  of  demand  has  invariably 
outrun  the  increasing  powers  of  an  improved  production,  opera- 
ting upon  the  same  productive  means;  so  that  every  enlir«rement 
of  the  power  of  productive  agency  has  created  a  demand  for  more 
of  that  agency,  in  the  preparation  of  the  proJuct  cheapened  by 
the  improvement. 

Of  this  a  striking  example  has  been  aflbrddd  by  the  invention 
of  the  art  of  printing.  By  this  expeditious  method  of  multiply* 
ing  the  copies  of  a  literary  work,  each  copy  costs  but  a  twentietn 
part  of  what  was  before  paid  for  manuscript ;  an  equal  intensity 
of  total  demand,  would,  therefore,  take  off  oi^y  twenty  times  the 

*  I  find  in  the  Reeherehe»  of  Dupre  de  Stnnt  Maur,  that  in  1343,  an  ox  was 
■old  for  from  10  to  U  litres  tounurii.  This  sum  then  contained  7  oz.  of  fina 
■Uver,  which  was  worth  about  28  oz.  of  the  present  day ;  and  38  oz«  of  oar 
present  money  are  coined  into  171  /r.  30  c,  which  is  lower  than  the  price  of  an 
ordinary  ox.  A  lean  ox  bought  in  Poitou  for  300/r.,  and  aflerwarcb  fatted  in 
Lower  Normandy,  will  sell  at  Paris  for  from  450  to  500/r.  Batcher's  meat 
has,  therefore,  more  than  doubled  in  price  since  the  14th  century ;  and  probably 
most  other  articles  of  food  likewise ;  and,  if  the  labouring  classes  haid  not  at 
the  same  time  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  progress  of  industry,  and  put  hi 
possession  of  additional  sources  of  revenue,  they  would  be  worse  fed  than  in 
the  time  of  Philip  of  Valois. 

This  may  be  easily  explained.  The  growing  revenues  of  the  indnstrioos 
classes  have  enabled  them  to  multiply,  and  consequently  to  swell  the  demand 
for  all  obiects  of  food.  But  their  supply  can  not  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
creaaing  demand,  becaase,  although  the  same  surface  of  soil  may  be  rendered 
more  productive,  it  can  not  be  so  to  an  indefinite  degree  and  the  snpply  of  feed 
by  the  channel  of  external  commerce,  is  more  expensive  than  bv  that  of  in* 
temal  agricoltnre,  on  account  of  the  balky  natuia  of  most  of  ths  artidM  of 
aliment 
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number  of  copies ;  but  probably  it  is  within  the  mark  to  say,  that 
a  hundred  times  as  many  are  now  consumed.  So  that,  wheie 
there  was  formerly  one  copy  only  of  the  value  of  60  fr,  of  pre- 
sent money,  there  are  now  a  hundred  copies,  the  aggregate  value 
of  which  is  SOOyr.,  though  that  of  each  single  copy  be  reduced 
to  1-20.  Thus  the  reduction  of  price,  consequent  upon  a  real  va- 
riation, does  not  occasion  even  a  nominal  diminution  of  wealth.* 

On  the  other  hand,  and  by  the  rule  of  contraries,  as  a  real  ad- 
vance of  price  must  always  proceed  from  a  deficiency  in  the 
product  raised  by  equal  productive  means,  it  is  attended  by  a 
diminution  in  the  general  stock  of  wealth ;  for  the  rise  of  price 
upon  each  portion  does  not  counterpoise  the  reduction  that  takes 
place  in  the  total  quantity  of  the  commodity ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  greater  relative  deamess  of  the  object  of  consumption  to 
the  consumer,  and  of  his  consequent  impoverishment  in  compa- 
rison. 

Suppose  a  maurrain,  or  a  bad  system  of  management,  to  cause 
a  scarcity  of  any  kind  of  live  stock,  of  sheep  for  instance,  the 
price  will  rise,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  the  sup- 
ply ;  because  in  proportion  as  they  grow  dearer,  the  demand 
will  decrease.  If  there  were  but  one  iif\h  of  the  present  num- 
ber of  sheep,  it  is  very  probable  their  price  would  advance  to  no 
more  than  double ;  so,  that  in  place  of  five  sheep,  which  might 
together  be  worth  ^O^/^*  &^  ^O/r.  each,  there  would  remain  but 
one  valued  at  40 /r.  The  diminution  of  wealth  in  the  article  of 
sheep,  notwithstanding  the  increased  price,  must  therefore  be 
computed  at  60  per  cent.,  which  is  considerably  more  than  a 
moiety.t 

Thus,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  every  real  reduction  of  price, 
instead  of  reducing  the  nominal  value  of  produce  raised,  in  point 
of  fiict,  augments  it ;  and  that  a  real  increase  of  price  reduces, 
instead  of  adding  to  the  general  wealth ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
quantum  of  human  enjoyment,  which  in  the  former  case  is  multi- 
plied, and  in  the  latter  abridged.  Besides  it  would  be  a  capital 
error  to  imagine,  that  a  real  fall  of  price,  or  in  other  words,  a  re- 
duction in  the  price  paid  to  productive  exertion,  occasions  as  much 
loss  to  the  producer  as  gain  to  the  consumer.  A  real  deprecia* 
tion  of  commodities  is  a  benefit  to  the  consumer,  without  curtailing 


*  Oar  data  of  the  products  of  former  times  are  too  few  to  enable  us  to  dednoe 
from  them  any  precise  resolt ;  bat  those  at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject  will 
see,  that,  whether  over  or  under-stated,  will  make  no  difierence  in  the  reeson- 
lag.  The  Btatittic  researches  of  the  present  generation  will  provide  fhture 
sees  with  more  accurate  means  of  calcolation,  bat  will  add  nothing  to  the 
solidity  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  must  be  niade. 

t  Of  this  nature  is  the  evil  effects  of  taxation,  (especially  if  it  be  exorbi- 
taut,)  upon  the  general  wealth  of  the  community,  independenUy  of  its  effect 
vpoD  the  individnal  assessed.  The  cost  of  production,  and  consequently  the 
ml  prioeof  eommodities,  is  aggravated  thereby,  tnd  their  aggregate  vahis 
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the  profits  of  the  producer.  The  stocking-maker,  who,  for  6  fr* 
manufactures  two  pair  of  stockings  instead  of  one,  gains  as  much 
upon  that  sum  as  if  it  were  the  price  of  a  single  pair.  The  land* 
ed  proprietor  receives  the  same  rent,  although,  by  a  better  rota- 
tion of  crops,  the  tenant  should  multiply  and  cheapen  the  produce 
of  his  land.  Whenever,  without  additional  fatigue  to  the  labour- 
er, means  are  devised  to  double  (he  quantity  of  work  he  can  per- 
form, the  ratio  of  his  daily  gains  is  not  reduced,  although  his  pro- 
duct is  sold  at  a  lower  price.* 

This  will  serve  to  confirm  and  explain  a  maxim,  which  has 
been  hitherto  imperfectly  understood,  and  even  disputed  by  many 
writers,  and  sects  of  political  reasoners ;  namely,  that  a  country 
is  rich  and  plentiful,  in  proportion  as  the  price  of  conunodities  is 
low.f  . 

For  argument's  sake,  I  will  put  the  matter  in  the  most  favour- 
able light  for  those  who  dispute  this  maxim,  and  suppose  them 
to  urge  an  extreme  case;  ins.  that,  by  successive  economical 
reductions,  the  charges  of  production  are  at  length  reduced  to 

*  I  have  met  with  persons,  who  imagined  themaelves  addin|f  to  national 
wealth,  by  favouring  the  production  of  expensive,  in  preference  to  that  of  cheap- 
er articles.  In  their  opinion,  it  is  better  to  make  a  yard  of  rich  brocade  than 
one  of  common  sarsenet  They  do  not  consider,  that,  if  the  former  costs  fbur 
times  as  much  as  the  latter,  it  is  because  it  requires  the  exertion  of  four  times 
as  much  productive  agency,  which  could  be  made  to  produce  four  yards  of  the 
latter,  as  easily  as  one  of  the  former.  The  total  value  is  the  same ;  but  aociety 
derives  less  benefit ;  for  a  yard  of  brocade  makes  fewer  dresses  than  four  yards 
of  sarsenet  It  is  the  grand  curse  of  luxury,  that  it  ever  presents  meanness  in 
company  with  magnificence,  (o) 

t  Duwnt  de  Nemour$  {Physiocratie,  p.  117.)  says,  that  **  it  most  not  be  snp- 
posed,  that  the  cheapness  of  commodities  is  advantageous  to  the  lower  claBses ; 
for  the  reduction  of  prices  lessens  the  wages  of  the  labourer,  curtails  his  com- 
forts, and  affords  him  less  work  and  lucrative  occupation.**  But  theory  and 
practice  both  controvert  this  position.  A  fall  of  wages,  occasioned  solely  by 
a  fall  in  the  price  of  commodities,  does  not  diminish  the  comforts  of  the  labour- 
er ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  low  price  of  wages  enables  the  adventurer  to  produce 
at  a  less  expense,  it  tends  powerfully  to  promote  the  vent  and  demand  for  the 
produce  of  labour. 

MeUm,  Forhonnaia,  and  all  the  partisans  of  the  exclusive  system,  or  balance 
of  trade,  concur  with  the  economists  in  this  erroneous  opinion ;  and  it  haa 
been  re-affirmed  by  Sismondi,  in  his  Nouveaux  Prin,  d*Ecoru  P6L  liv.  iv.  c.  6. ; 
where  the  lower  price  of  products  is  treated  as  an  advanta^  ^ned  by  the 
consumer  upon  the  producer,  in  despite  of  the  obvious  impossibility  of  any  loti 
to  the  labouring  or  other  productive  classes,  by  a  reduction  tantamount  only  to 
the  saving  in  the  cost  of  production. 


(a)  This  is  by  no  means  universallv  true.  Luxury  is  a  national  evil,  Dot 
where  it  originates  in  the  surplus  of  individual  wealth,  and  the  natural  de- 
sire of  innocent,  though  perhaps  puerile,  gratification ;  but  whore  it  is  ex- 
cited by  the  profusions  of  a  corrupt  court,  or  the  example  of  pampered  ia^ 
vourites  and  overpaid  public  functionaries.  Where  things  are  lefl  to  them- 
selves, it  is  certain  that  brocade  will  never  be  produced  for  home  conramj>- 
tion,  until  the  demand  for  articles  of  more  general  utility  has  been  fully  satis- 
fied.   T. 
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nothing ;  in  which  case,  it  is  evident  there  can  no  longer  be  rent 
for  land,  interest  upon  capital,  or  ^rages  on  labour,  and  consequeol" 
Iv,  no  longer  any  revenue  to  the  productive  classes.  What  then  ? 
Why  then,  t  say,  these  classes  would  no  longer  exist.  Every  ob- 
ject of  human  want  would  stand  in  the  same  predicament  as  the 
air  or  the  water,  which  are  consumed  withont  the  necessity  of  being 
either  produced  or  purchased.  In  like  manner  as  every  one  is  rich 
enough  to  provide  himself  with  air,  so  would  he  be  to  provide  him* 
self  with  every  other  imaginable  product.  This  would  be  the  veiy 
acme  of  wealth.  Political  ec<xiomy  would  no  longer  be  a  science; 
we  should  have  no  occasion  to  learn  the  mode  of  acquiring  wealth ; 
for  we  should  find  it  ready  made  to  o«r  hands* 

Although  there  be  no  instance  of  a  product  falling  to  nothing  In 

trice,  and  becoming  worth  no  more  than  mere  water,  yet  some 
inds  have  undergone  prodigious  abatements;  as  fuel  in  those 
places  where  coal  pits  have  been  discovered ;  and  such  abatements 
i^re  so  many  approziaiati<»s  to  that  imaginary  state  ol  complete 
abundance,  I  have  just  been  speaking  of. 

If  difierent  Commodities  have  fidlen  in  different  ratios,  some 
moro,  others  less,  it  is  plain  they  must  have  varied  in  relative 
value  to  each  other.  That  which  has  fallen,  stockings,  for  in- 
stance, has  changed  its  value  relatively  to  that  which  has  not  fal- 
len, as  butcher's  meat ;  and  such  as  have  fallen  in  equal.propor- 
tion,  like  stockings  and  sugar  in  our  hypothesis,  have  varied  in 
real  though  not  in  relative  value. 

There  is  this  difiference  between  a  real  and  a  relative  varia- 
tion of  price :  that  the  former  is  a  change  of  value,  arising  firom 
an  alteration  of  the  charges  of  production ;  the  latter,  a  change, 
arising  from  an  alteration  of  the  ratio  of  value  of  one  particukr 
comnK)dity  to  other  commodities.  Real  variations  are  benefkial 
to  buyers,  without  injury  to  sellers ;  and  viee  versa  ;  but  in  relative 
ones,  what  is  gained  by  the  seller  is  lost  by  the  purchaser,  and  vice 
vermis  A  dealeis  having  in  his  warehouse  100,000  lbs.  of  wool 
at  \fr.  per  lb.,  \^  worth  100,000yr.;  if,  by  reason  of  an  extraor- 
dinary demand,  wool  should  rise  to  2fr.  per  lb.,  that  portion  of 
his  capital  will  be  doubled,  but  all  goods'brought  to  be  exchanged 
for  wool  will  lose  as  much  in  relative  value  as  the  wool  will  gain. 
A  person  in  want  of  100  lbs.  of  wool,  who  could  before  have  ob- 
tained it  by  disposing,  say  of  4  setiera  of  wheat  valued  at  lOO/i*., 
must  now  dispose  of  twice  that  quantity.  He  will  lose  the  lOO/r. 
gained  by  the  wool-dealer ;  and  the  nation  be  neither  enriched 
nor  impoverished.* 

*  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  nubliahed  in  1807,  a  work,  entitled,  •■  Re9eareh£9 
on  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Fublic  Wealthy  and  on  the  CauMto  whUh  concur 
in  iU  Inereaoe;**  the  whole  reasoning  of  which  is  boilt  on  this  erroneous 
proposition,  Ihit  the  scarcity  of  a  commodity,  though  it  diminish  the  wealth 
of  society  in  the  sggregale,  augments  that  of  individuals,  by  increasing 
the  vahie  of  that  commodity  in  the  hands  of  its  possessors.    Whence  the 

41 
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When  nles  of  this  iund  take  place  between  one  aation  and  an* 
Other,  the  nation,  that  sells  the  ocmimodity,  which  has  adTanced 
in  relative  price,  gains  to  the  amount  of  the  advance,  and  the  par* 
chasing  nation  loses  precisely  to  the  same  extent.  Such  a  rise 
of  price  adds  nothing  to  the  general  stock  of  wealth,  existing  in 
the  world,  which  can  only  be  enlarged  by  the  production  of  some 
new  utility,  that  may  become  the  object  of  price  or  estimation ; 
whereas,  in  other  cases,  one  always  loses  what  another  gains: 
and  so  it  is  with  all  kinds  of  jobbing  transactions,  founded  upon 
the  fluctuation  of  prices  one  upon  another. 

In  all  probability,  the  time  is  not  very  distant,  when  the  Euro- 
pean states,  awake  at  length  to  their  real  interest,  will  renounce 
the  costly  rights  of  colonial  dominion,  and  aim  at  fhe  independent 
colonization  of  those  tropical  regions  nearest  to  Europe ;  as  of 
flome  parts  of  Africa.  The  vast  .cultivation  of  what  are  eaUed 
colonial  products;  that  would  ensue,  could  not  &il  to  supply  £u* 
rape  in  the  greatest  abundance,'  and  probably  at  most  moderate 
prices.  Such  merchants  as  shall  then  have  stock  on  hand,  pnr- 
chased  at  the  old  4>rioes,  certainly  will  make  a  loss  upon  that 
•took;  but  their  loss  will  be  a  clear  gain  to  the  consumer,  who 
will  for  a  time  enjoy  this  kind  of  produce,  at  a  price  inferior  to 
the  charge  of  production ;  the  merchants  will  gradually  replaoe 
their  dear-bought  produce,  by  other  of  equal  quality,  raised  with 
superior  intelligence ;  and  the  consumer  will  then  reap  the  ad- 

antlior  deduces  the  nneomid  oondasion,  (hat  national,  dlffera  in  principle 
from  indiridnal  wealth.  He  has  not  perceived,  that,  whenever  a  purchaser  is 
obliged  to  make  the  acquisition  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  greater  value,  he  loses 
just  as  much  as  the  seller  gains ;  and  that  every  operation,  designed  to  procure 
this  kind  of  benefit,  must  occasion  to  one  party  a  loss,  equivalent  to  the  gain  of 
another. 

He  likewise  refers  this  imaginary  difibrence  between  the  principle  of 
public  and  of  private  Wealth  to  this  oircumtrtance ;  that  the  accumulaUon  of 
capital,  which  is  an  advantage  to  individual,  is  detrimental  to  national  wealth, 
by  obstructing  the  consumption,  which  is  the  stimulus  of  industry.  He  has  fal- 
len into  the  very  common  error  of  supposing,  that  capital  is,  by  aceumulation, 
withdrawn  from  consumption;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  consumed, 
but  in  a  reproductive  wav,  and  so  as  to  afford  the  means  of  a  perpetual  re- 
currence of  purchase,  which  can  occur  but  onco  in  the  case  of  unproduc- 
tive consumption.  Vide  Book  III.  infra.  Thus  it  is,  that  a  single  error  in 
principle,  vitiates  a  whole  work.  The  one  in  question  is  built  upon  this  un- 
sound foundation ;  and,  therefore,  serves  only  to  multiply,  instead  of  redu- 
cing the  intricacies  of  the  subject,  (a) 


(a)  The  error  of  Lauderdale  is  analogous  to  that  of  Siimondi  and  of  Mai* 
thus;  and  arises  fh>m  the  notion,  that  an  extension  of  productive  power 
makes  an  extension  of  unproductive  consumption  necessary;  whereaB,it  is 
thereby  rendered  possible,  or  at  the  utmost  probable  only.  Tlio  statr,  as 
well  as  its  subjects,  may  consume  in  a  way  conducive  to  the  further  exten- 
sion of  p«>ductive  power ,  and  the  state,  like  an  indiridual,  is  powerful  and 
wealUiyin  proportion  to' the  extent  of  the  productive  sources  m  its 
•icn,  and  to  the  fi^rtility  of  those  sources.    T. 
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vantage  of  superior  cheapness  and  multi|4ied  enjoyment,  with  no 
loss  to  any  body ;  for  the  merchant  will  both  buy  and  sell  cheaper; 
and  human  industry  will  have  made  a  rapid  stride,  and  opened  a 
new  road  to  affluence  and  abundance.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

or  KOXn^AL  VARIATION   OF  PRICE,  ANP   OF  Tflfe  PSCULIAR  VALVB 

OF  BULLION  AND   OF  OOIN. 

In  treating  of  the  elevation  and  depression  of  the  price  of  com- 
modities, although  value  has  been  expressed  in  money,  no  notice 
has  been  taken  of  the  value  of  money  itself;  which,  to  say  the 
truth,  .plays  no  part  in  real,  or  even  in  relative  variation  of  the 
price  of  other  commodities.  One  product  is  always  ultimately 
bought  with  another,  even  when  paid  for  in  the  first  instance  in 
money.  When  the  price  of  wool  is  doubled,  it  is  purchased  with 
twice  the  quantity  of  every  other  commodity,  whether  the  exchange 
be  made  directly,  or  through  the  intermediate  agency  of  money. 
The  baker,  who  could  have  bought  1  lb.  of  wool  with  6  lbs.  of 
bread,  or,  with  its  price  in  money,  say  Ifr*  will  be  obliged  to 
sacrifice  12  lbs.  of  bread  to  obtain  the  2fr.  necessary  to  purchase 
1  lb.  of  wool  at  its  advanced  price.  But,  if  it  be  proposed  to  com- 
pare together  the  relative  value,  not  of  stockings,  meat,  sugar, 
wool,  bread,  ^•,  but  of  any  one  of  those  articles'  with  that  of 
money  itself,  we  shall  find,  that  money,  like  all  other  commodities, 
may  undergo,  and  often  has,  in  fiict,  undergone  a  real  variation ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  variation  in  the  charges  of  its  production ;  and  a 
relative  one,  that  is  to  say,  a  change  of  value,  in  comparison  with 
other  products. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  American  mines,  silver,  having  fiJlen 
to  about  a  fourth  of  its  former  value,  has  lost  three-fourths  of 
its  relative  value  to  all  other  products,  whose  price  has,  mean- 
while, remained  stationary ;  as  to  that  of  com,  for  instance  ;  con- 
sequently, one  must  give  4  oz.  of  silver  for  1  Metier  of  wheat, 
which,  in  the  year  1500,  was  to  be  had  for  1  oz.  or  thereabout. 
A  commodity,  which,  since  that  period,  may  have  fallen  to  half 
its  price,  while  silver  Was  falling  to  one-quarter,  will,  therefore, 

*  Tlie  vait  means  at  the  dispoBal  of  Napoleon  might  have  been  f  ncoerafUlly 
dir«cted  to  thia  grrand  object,  and  then  he  would  have  lefl  the  reputation  of 
having  eontribated  to  civilize,  enrich,  and  people  the  world;  and  not  of  having 
been  its  aoourge  and  devastator.  When  the  Barbery  shore  shall  be  lined  witn 
peaoelUl,  industrious,  and  polished  inhabitants,  tlie  Mediterranean  will  be  an 
immense  lake,  fiurowed  bj  the  commerce  of  the  wealthy  nations,  peopling  its 
shores  on  every  side. 
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have  douUed  its  relatiye  value  to  fiilver,  for  this  commodity  then 
cost  1  oz.,  and  would  now  be  worth  4  oz.  of  mlver,  had  it  not  fidlen 
itself  in  value ;  but  having  itself  lost  one-half  its  value,  it  is  sold 
for  but  2  oz.;  that  is  to  s^  for  twice  as  much  silver  as  at  the 
former  period. 

Such  is  the  eflfect  of  real  and  of  relative  variation  in  the  price  oi 
silver.  But,  independently  of  these  variations,  there  have  been 
vast  alterations  in  the  denomination  given,  at  different  periods  dur- 
ing the  interim,  to  the  same  quantity  of  pure  metal,  which  should 
make  us  place  very  little  reliance  on  the  accuracy  of  our  estimate 
of  real  and  relative  variation. 

In  1514,  an  ounce  of  silver  would  purchase  1  s^ier  of  wheat, 
which  is  now  worth  4  oz.;  this  was  a  relative  variation  of  silver  to 
wheat.  This  quantity  of  silver  then  was  denominated  80  aoua;^ 
and,  had  the  same  quantity  of  silver  still  preserved  the  same  deno* 
roination,  4  oz.  would  now  be  called  120a.  or  6  ft.  Thus,  wheat 
at  6  /r.  the  setier  would  have  risen  in  relation  to  silver,  or  silver 
have  fallen  in  ccHnparison  with  wheat.  There  would,  however, 
have  been  no  nominal  variation.  But  4  oz.  of  silver  are  now 
denominated  24  fr.  instead  of  6  fr, ;  so  that  there  has  been  a 
nominal,  as  well  as  a  relative  variation, — a  mere  verbal  alteration. 
The  real  and  relative  variation  has  been  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  I ;  but 
the  nominal  value  of  money  has  declined  in  the  ratio  of  16  to  I 
since  1514. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  one  can  not  form  an  idea  of  the 
value  of  a  commodity  from  its  estimate  of  money  price,  except 
during  a  space  of  time,  and  within  a  space  of  territory,  in  which 
neither  the  denomination  of  the  coin,  nor  the  value  of  its  material, 
has  undergone  any  change;  else  the  valuation  will  be  merely 
nominal,  and  convey  no  fixed  idea  of  value  whatever.  To  say 
that  the  tetter  of  wheat  sold  for  30  sous  in  1514,  without  explain- 
inff  the  then  value  of  30  sousy  is  giving  us  a  price,  that  conveys 
elUier  no  idea  at  all,  or  a  fallacious  one,  if  it  be  meant  to  affirm, 
that  the  setier  of  wheat  wasthen  worth  30  sous  of  present  money. 
In  comparing  values,  the  denomination  of  coin  is  usefiil  only  inas* 
much  as  it  designates  the  quantity  of  pure  metal  contained  in  the 
sum  specified.  It  may  serve  to  denote  the  quantity  of  the  metal ; 
but  can  never  serve  as  an  index  of  value  at  any  distance  of  time,  or 
of  place. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  effects  of  an  alteration 
in  the  quantity  of  metal,  to  which  a  fixed  denomination  is  given, 
upon  national  and  individual  -property.  Such  an  expedient  can 
neither  increase  nor  diminish  the  real,  or  even  the  relative  value, 
either  of  the  metal  or  of  any  other  commodity.  If  1  oz.  of  silver 
be  struck  into  two  crowns  instead  of  one,  two  crowns  will  be 

*  TVaiti  JKftori^ve,  LeUanc;  uid,  Bittti  nr  Us  MmnaieSt  by  Dupri  de  Srinl 
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wherever  one  was  given  before ;  that  is  to  say,  1  oz.  of  silver 
wiU  be  given  in  either  case:  so  that  the  value  of  silver  will  not 
have  varied*  But  when  a  sale  has  been  made  on  credit  for  a  given 
time,  and  paymmt  stipulated  in  crowns,  the  seller  may  be  liable  to 
receive  ^  oz.  in  each  crown,  instead  of  1  oz.  according  to  the  in- 
tention <^  the  contracting  parties.  This  transfer  of  the  old  deno- 
mination to  a  diBferent  portion  of  metal  will,  therefore,  unjustly 
bene'fit  the  one  party,  to  the  injury  of  the  other.  For  every  profit 
to  one  individual  is  a  loss  to  another,  unless  it  arise  from  actual 
production,  or  from  greater  economy  in  the  charges  of  production, 
which  is  equivalent  to  actual  production. 

With  regard  to  the  peculiar  and  inherent  value  of  bullion  or  of 
Bfteney,  it  originates,  like  that  of  all  other  commodities,  in  the  uses 
to  which  it  is  applicable,  as  we  have  before  observed.  The  degree 
of  that  value  is  greater  or  less,  according  as  its  use  is  more  or  less 
extensive,  its  employment  more  or  less  necessary,  and  its  supply 
more  or  less  abundant. 

.  QM  and  silver,  though  the  most  common  materials  of  money, 
oan  not  act  as  such  while  in  an  uncoined  state ;  they  are  then  not 
money,  btit  the  raw  material  of  money.  In  the  present  condition 
of  society,  every  individual  can  not  turn  bullion  into  coin  at  his 
pleasure ;  and,  therefore,  coin  may  be  of  considerably  higher  vahie 
than  bullion  of  the  same  standard  of  weight  and  quality,  if  the  de-. 
mand  for  coin  be  more  urgent  than  the  demand  for  bullion.  But 
bullion  can  never  be  perceptibly  higher  in  value  than  coin  of  equal 
weight  and  quality ;  because  the  latter  may  be  readily  converted 
into  the  former.  The  reason  why  coin  so  seldom  much  exceeds 
bullion  in  value  is,  that  the  avidity  of  governments,  which  are  mo- 
nopolists of  the  business  of  coinage,  to  profit  by  the  difiference 
between  coin  and  bullion,  has  led  them  into  the  error  of  over- 
stocking the  market  with  their  manufacture  of  coin.-  Thus  it  is, 
thai  cow  is  never  depressed  in  value  below,  and  rarely  much  ele- 
vated above  buUion.  Wherefore,  the  detail  of  the  circumstances,  * 
that  have  hitherto  been,'  or  may  hereafter  be,  the  occasion  of  vari- 
ations in  the  intrinsic  value  of  gold  or  silver  bullion,  will  serve  at 
the  same  time  to  explain  the  variations  of  their  value  in  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  money. 

It  has  already  been  noticed,*  that  the  ten-fold  supply  of  those 
motaJs,  poured  into  the  market  in  consequence  of  the  discovery 
of  Amefica,  did  not  effect  a  corresponding;  reduction  of  their  va- 
lue to  1-10  of  what  it  had  before  been.  For  the  demand  for  them 
was  at  the  same  period  greatly  enlarged  by  the  conlemporaneous 
increase  of  commerce,  manufacture,  and  luxury.  All  the  lead- 
ing states  of  Europe  had  before  been  wholly  destitute  of  indus- 
try :  the  circulation  of  products,  whether  as  capital  or  for  mere 
eooflumptioD,  was  very  trifling  in  amount.    Industry  and  produc* 

•  SWprA  hook  i.  chftp.  9] .  wot  7. 
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live  energy  made  a  suddea  and  siroultaneoua  eflRot  all  over  £u« 
rope ;  and  the  commodity  employed  as  the  material  of  moneyi 
the  agent  of  exchange,  could  not  but  come  more  in  demand, 
upon  the  greater  extent  and  frequency  of  mutual  dealings.  About 
the  same  time,  the  nev^  route  to  the  Eastern  ocean,  by  rounding 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  discovered,  and  drew  abundance  of 
adventurers  into  that  direction;  the  products  of  the  East  obtain- 
ed a  more  general  consumption;  but  Europe,  having  no  oiher 
products  of  her  own  to  oflfer  in  exchange,  was  compelQed  to  give 
the  precious  metals,  of  which  India  absorbed  an  immense  qu&n« 
tity.  Nevertheless,  the  multiplication  of  products  tended  to  the 
increase  and  diffusion  of  wealth ;  mere  higlers  grew  ttp  into  opu- 
lent merchants,  and  the  fishing  towns  of  Holland  already  reckon* 
ed  amongst  their  citizens  individuals  worth  a  million  o£  francs* 
The  costly  objects,  that  none  but  princes  could  beforo*  aspire  to 
possess,  became  attainable  by  the  commercial  classes;  and  the 
increasing  taste  for  plate  and  expensive  furniture  created  a  great- 
er demand  far  gold  and  silver  to  be  employed  on  those  objetts. 
Beyond  all  question,  the  value  of  those  metals  would  have  prodt* 
giously  advanced,  had  not  the  mines  of  America  been  then  oppor- 
tunely discovered.  / 

Their  discovery  completely  turned  the  scales.  The  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  use  and  demand  for  gold  and  silver  was  Gbl^  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the.  increasing  supply,  which  completely 
glutted  the  market.  Hence  the  gieat  reduction  of  their  value, 
which  has  been  before  observed  upon,  and  which  would  have  been 
&r  greater  still,  but  for  the  concurrence  of  the  circumstances  jnat 
stated,  whereby  the  value  of  silver,  or  its  price  in  commodities  at 
large,  was  checked  in  its  fall,  and  limited  to  one-fourth,  instead  of 
being  depressed  in.equal  ratio  with  the  inoreased  supply,  that  is  to 
say,  to  one-tenth* 

This  counteracting  force  must  have  escaped  the  penetration 
of  Lo<ike>  or  he  would  not  have  said,  that  the  ten</oM  increase 
of  silver,  since  the  year  1500,  necessarily  raised  the  price  of 
commodities  in  a  ten-fold  degree.  The  few  instances  he  might 
have.cited  in  support  of  his  position,  were  by  no  means  sufficient 
to  establish  its  accuracy ;  for  a  far  greater  number  and  variety  of 
products  might  be  mentioned,  for  which,  as  well  as  for  silver,  the 
demand  compared  with  the  supply  had  increased  in  the  ratio  of 
^i  to  1,  between  1500  and  the  date  of  the  work  of  Locke  in 
question.^    But,  although  this  mtfy  be  true  of  some  particular 

*  Tbo  increased  intensity  of  the  demand  for  silver  compared  with  its 
supply,  consequent  upon  the  discovery  of  America,  is  stated  at  2  1-3  to  1, 
because,  but  for  this  incicase  of  demand,  the  ten-fold  supply  would  have  re- 
duced its  value  to  one.tenth  of  what  it  had  been  previously  to  that  event, 
and  given  to  100  oz.  the  value  of  10  oz.  only.  But  100  oz.  were  only  redu- 
oed  to  one  fourth  of  their  former  value,  t.  e,  to  the  value  of  25  os.;  which 
bters  to  10  oz.  the  ratio  of  2  1^  to  1.  This  could  not  have  been  the  can, 
aiflesi  the  demand  for  nlver,  compared  with  the  suj^y,  had  advanced  ia 
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productSy  it  may  not  be  jbo  of  abuadanoe  of  others,  for  aome  of 
whioh  the  demand  has  not  advanced  at  aU  since  1500,  while  the 
0upply  of  others  has  kept  pace  with  the  progressive  demand*  and 
consequently  the  ratio  of  their  value  remained  stationary,  with  the 
exception  of  trifling  temporary  variations  arising  from  causes  of 
a  nature  wholly  distinct;  which,  by  the  way,  should  teach  us  the 
necessity,  in  this  science,  of  submitting  insulated  facts  to  the  test 
of  reasoning :  for  feet  will  not  subvert  theory,  unless  the  whole  of 
the  fiicts  applicable  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  well  as  the 
whole  of  the  circumstances,  that  may  vary  the  nature  of  those 
fiicts ;  which  is  hardly  possible  in  any  case. 

The  writers  of  the  Encyclopedie  have  &llen  into  the  same  er- 
xx>r,  in  stating,'*^  that  a  household  establishment,  wherein  the  sil- 
ver plate  should  not  have  varied  in  quantity  or  quality  from  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present  time,  would  be  but 
one-tentlk  as  rich  in  plate  now  as  at  the  former  period.  Whereas, 
its  comparative  wealth  would  be  reduced  to  one-fourth  only;  since, 
although  the  increase  of  supply  has  depressed  that  value  to 
10-100  the  increase  of  demand,  on  the  other  hand,  has  raised  it 
to2d.l00.t 

It  is  deserving  of  attention,  that  the  major  part  of  the  coin  is 
in  constant  circulation,  in  the  appropriate  sense  of  the  word,  as 
defined  above.  In  this  respect  it*  differs  from  most  other  commo- 
dities; for  they  are  in  circulation  only  so  long  as  they  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  (kalers,  and  retire  from  it  as  soon  as  transferred  to 
the  consumer.  Money,  eveo  when  employed  as  capital,  is  never 
desired  as  an  object  of  consumption,  but  merely  as  one  of  barter ; 
every  act  of  purchase  is  an  offer  of  money  in  barter,  and  a  fur* 
therance  of  its  circulation.  The  only  part  withdrawn  from  circu- 
lation is  what  may  be  hofuded  or  concealed,  which  is  always  done 
with  a  view  to  its  re-appearance. 

Gold  or  silver,  in  the  shape  of  plate,  embroidery,  or  jeweUeiy^ 

thtlpoportioiv  Bat  the  ropfily  haying  increased  tenfold  in  the  same  inter* 
▼al,  if  we  would  find  the  ratio  of  the  actual  incrcaae  of  the  demand  for  silver, 
whether  for  the  purposes  of  circulation,  of  luxurj,or  of  manufacture,  since 
the^  first  discovery  of  the  American  mincK,  wc  must  multiply  3  1-2  by  10, 
which  will  give  25.  And  probably  this  estimate  will  not  exceed  the  truth, 
althou^  35  times  may  soem  a  prodtgious  advance.  However,  it  would  doubt- 
1ms  have  been  infinitely  less  considerable,  but  ibr  the  influx  of  supply  fl-om 
America ;  for  the  excessive  deamess  of  silver  would  have  greatly  curtailed  the 
we  of  it.  Silver  plate  would  prpbablv  be  as  rare  as  gold  plate  is  now ;  and 
■liver  coin  would  be  less  abundant,  because  it  would  go  further,  and  be  of 
higher  value. 

*  Art  JMbniMiiss. 

t  If  we  are  to  believe  Ricardo,''the  increase  of  demand  has  no  eflect  upon 
value  which  is  determined  solely  by  the  cost  of  production.  He  seeois  not  to 
hsTe  perceived,  that  it  is  demand  that  makes  productive  agency  sn  object  of 
appreciation.  A  diminution  of  the  demand  fi>r  silver  bullion  would  throw  all 
those  mines  outof  woHk,  of  which  the  lower  scale  of  price  was  not  adequate  to 
the  ehargca  of  bringing  the  product  to  market 
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18411  circulation  only  while  in  qoesl  of,  or  in  readineai  for  a  pur* 
'  chaser ;  which  it  ceases  to  be,  when  it  reaches  the  potteseioa  of 
the  conaunier. 

The  general  use  of  silver  amongst  all  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  world,  coupled  with  its  gr^a|.  facility  of  transport  makes  it  a 
commodity  of  such  extensive  demand,  that  none  but  a  very  large 
infiitx  of  fresh  supply  can  sensibly  afiect  its  value.  Thus,  when 
Xenophen,  in  his  essay  on  the  revenues  of  Athena,  urges  lua 
countrymen  to  give  more  assiduous  attention  to  the  woriting  of 
the  mines  ^  Attica,  by  the  suggestion,  that  silver  does  not,  like 
other  commodities^  decline  in  value  with  the  increase  in  quantity, 
he  must  be  understood  to  say,  that  it  does  .not  perceptibly  de- 
cline. Indeed,  the  mines  of  Attica  were  too  inconsiderable  in 
their  product,  to  influence  the  value  of  the  stock  of  that  metal 
then  existing  in  the  numerous  and  flourishing  states  upon  the 
borders  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  in  Persia  and  India ;  be- 
tween all  which  and  Greece  the  commercial  intercourse  was  suf- 
ficiently active,  to  keep  the  value  of  silver  stationary  m  the  Gre- 
cian market.  T^e  driblet  of  silver,  furnished  by  Attician^  metal- 
lurgy, was  a  mere  rivulet  trickling  into  an  ocean  of  existing  sup- 
ply. It  was  impossible  for  Xenophon  to  foresee  the  influx  of  the 
American  torrent,  or  to  guess  at  the  consequence  of  its  inwp- 
tion. 

If  silver  were,  like  com  and  other  fruits  of  the  earth,  an  so^ect 
of  human  food  and  mistenance,  the  enlargement  of  the  soUxoes  of 
its  supply  would  not  have  lowered  its  value ;  for  the  strong  im» 
p^lse  of  the  human  race,  towards  the .  multiplication  of  their  spe- 
cies to  a  level  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  would  have  made 
the  desfiand  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  supply.  The  tenloid 
multiphcation.  of  com  would  be  followed  by  a  tenJTold  increase  of 
the  demand  for  it ;  inasmuch  as  it  would  epgender  new  mouths  to 
consume  it;  and  com  would  maintain  nearly  the  same  averaj^e  of 
relative  value  to  other  commodities. 

This  will  explain,  why  the  variations  of  the  value  of  silver  are 
both  slow  in  operation,  and  considerable  in  amount.  Their  slow- 
ness is  owing  to  the  universality  of  the  demand,  which  pravents 
a  moderate  variation  of  supply  from  being  sensibly  felt ;  and  their 
magnitude  to  the  limited  uses  of  the  metal,  which  prevent  the  in- 
crease of  demand  from  keeping  pace  with  a  napid  increase  of 
supply* 

Silver  has  utility  for  the  purposes  of  plate,  fumiture,  and  orna- 
ment, as  well  as  for  those  of  money ;  and  is  the  more  copious^' 
employed  on  those  objects,  in  proportion  to  the  degnae  of  nation- 
al wealth.  Its  use  in  the  peculiar  character  of  money  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  quantity  of  moveable  and  immoveable  objects  of 
property,  that  there  may  be  to  be  circtUated;  wherefore,  coin 
would  be  more  abundantly  required  in  rich  than  in  poorer  na* 
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lioDfl,  were  not  the  foUowing  circumstances  to  control  this  general 
rule. 

1.  The  superior  rapidity  of  circulation,  both  of  money  and 
commodities  in  a  state  of  national  opulence,  which  makes  a 
smaller  quantity  of  money  requisite,  in  proportion  to  the  total  of 
commercial  dealings.  The  same  sum  in  a  rich  country  will  effect 
perhaps  ten  successive  operations  of  exchange  in  the  same  space 
of  time,  as  one  in  a  poor  country.*  Wherefore,  the  multiplication 
of  commodities  to  be  circulated  is  not  necessarily  attended  with 
a  co-extensive  increase  of  the  demand  for  money.  The  business 
of  circulation  is  extended ;  but  the  agent  of  circulation  becomes 
more  active  and  efficient. 

2.  In  a  state  of  national  opulence,  credit  is  'a  more  frequent 
substitute  for  money.  In  Chap.  22,  of  the  preceding  book,  it 
has  been  shown,  how  a  portion  of  the  national  money  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  by  the  employment  of  convertible  paper,  without  any 
resulting  inconvenience.'l'  By  this  expedient,  the  use  of  metal 
money,  and,  consequently,  the  demand  for  silver  for  the  purposes 
of  money,  is  considerably  diminished.  Nor  is  convertible  paper 
the  sole  expedient  of  substitution  amongst  an  industrious  and  com- 
mercial people ;  every  kind  of  private  obligations  and  covenants, 
as  well  as  sales  on  credit,  transfers  of  money-credit,  and  even 
mere  debtor  and  creditor  accounts  current,  have  an  efl^t  precise- 
ly analagous. 

Thus  the  necessity,  and  consequently  the  demand,  for  metal 
money  never  advances  in  equal  ratio  with  the  progressive  multi- 
plication of  other  products ;  and  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  the 
richer  a  nation  is,  the  smaller  is  the  amount  of  its  coin,  in  com- 
parison with  other  nations. 

Were  the  quantum  of  the  supply  alone  to  determine  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  a  commodity,  silver  would  stand  to  gold  in 
the  ratio  of  1  to  45;  for  silver  and  gold  are  produced  by  metal- 
hirgy  as  45  to  1.^  But  the  demand  for  silver  is  greater  than  for 
gold ;  its  uses  are  both  far  more  general  and  fkr  more  various ; 

*  In  a  poor  ooantry,  after  a  dealer  has  dispoaed  of  hia  wares,  he  is  lome- 
tiinet  a  kmg  while  before  he  can  provide  hinuelf  Vith  the  retama  he  haa  in 
view ;  and,  during  the  interval,  the  money-proceeda  remain  idle  in  hii  handa. 
Moreover,  in  a  poor  countrjr,  the  investment  of  money  is  always  difficolt. 
Savings  are  alow  and  gradual,  and  are  seldom  turned  to  profitable  accoant, 
until  ailer  a  lapae  of  many  yean;  so  that  a  great  deal  of  money  is  always 
lyingby  in  a  state  of  inaction. 

t  Kicardo,  whom  I  look  open  as  the  individual  in  Europe  the  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  of^  money,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  has 
■hown,  in  his  Propa§alfor  an  ecorwmical  and  Bteure  Cttrrcney,  that,  when, 
the  good  government  of'^  the  state  may  be  safely  reckoned  upon,  paper  may 
be  substituted  for  the  whole  of  a  metallic  money ;  and  a  material  possessed  of 
no  intrinsic  value,  by  akilAil  management,  be  made  to  supplant  a  dear  and 
cumbrous  one,  whoso  metallic  properties  are  never  called  into  play  by  the 
ftmetiotts  of  money. 

t  HmiMdt,  JEMSt  PoL  $ur  U  NmvdU  Eipagne^  8to.  ton.  iv.  p.  999. 
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and  thus  its  relative  value  is  prevented  from  felling  lower  than  1 
to  15. 

A  portion  of  the  demand  for  the  precious  metals  is  occasioned 
by  their  gradual  destruction  by  use;  for,  although  less  subject  to 
decay  than  most  products,  they  are  still  perishable  in  a  certain 
degree ;  and  doubtless  the  wear,  though  slow,  must  be  considera* 
ble  upon  the  immense  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  constant  use, 
as  well  in  the  character  of  money,  as  in  the  various  objects  of 
spoons,  forks,  goblets,  dishes,  and  jewellery  of  all  sorts.  There 
is  likewise  a  large  consumption  in  plating  and  gilding.  Smith 
asserts,  that  the  manu&ctures  of  Birmingham  alone,  in  his  time, 
worked  up  annually,  as  much  as  the  worth  of  50,0002.  in  these 
ways.*  A  further  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  consumption 
of  embroidery,  tissue,  book-binding,  <kc.,  all  which  may  be  set 
down  as  finally  lost  to  other  purposes.  Add  to  this  the  buried 
boards,  the  knowledge  of  which  dies  with  the  possessor,  and  the 
quantity  lost  by  shipwreck. 

If  the  nations  of  the  world  go  on  increasing  their  wealth,  as 
most  of  them  certainly  have  done  for  the  last  three  centuries, 
their  want  of  the  precious  metals  will  progressively  advance,  as 
well  in  consequence  of  the  gradual  wear,  which  will  be  greater  in 
proportion  to  their  increasing  use,  as  of  the  multiplication  and 
increased  aggregate  value  of  other  commodities,  which  will  create 
a  larger  demand  for  the  purposes  of  transfer  and  circulation.  If 
the  produce  of  the  mines  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  increasing 
demand,  the  precious  metals  will  rise  in  value,  and  less  of  them 
be  given  in  exchange  for  other  products  in  general.     If  the  pro- 

gross  of  mining  shsdl  keep  pace  with  the  advances  of  human  in- 
ustry,  their  value  will  remain  stationary,  as  it  seems  to  have 
done  for  the  last  two  centuries ;  during  which  the  demand  and 
supply  have  regularly  advanced  together.'!'  And,  if  the  supply 
of  those  metals  outrun  the  progress  of  general  wealth,  as  it  seems 

*  Wealth  of  Nation»t  book  i.  c  11.  The  manufacturing  consumption  of 
Birmingham  and  other  towns  hos  greatly  increased  since  the  date  of  that 
work.  ' 

t  We  are  assured  by  Humboldt,  that  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Mexico 
has,  in  the  last  100  years,  been  increased  in  the  ratio  of  110  to  25;  also, 
that  such  is  the  abundance  of  silver  ore,  in  the  chain  of  the  Andes,  tlutl, 
reckoning  the  number  of  veins  either  worked  superficially,  or  not  worked 
at  all,  one  would  be  led  to  imagine,  that  Europe  has  hitherto  had  a  mere 
sample  of  their  incalculable  stores.  EsBai  Pd,  sur  la  N.  Espagnt,  8vo.  torn, 
iv.  p.  149. 

The  very  slight  and  gradual  depreciation  of  gold  and  silver,  effected  bj 
their  immense  and  increasing  annual  supply,  is  one  amongst  many  proo» 
of  the  rapid  and  general  advance  of  human  wealth,  whereby  tlic  demand  is 
made  to  keep  pace  with  the  supply.  Yet  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  Uieir 
value  aflcr  remaining  nearly  stationary  for  a  century,  has  within  the  last 
thirty  years  begun  a^ain  to  decline.  The  Sftier  of  wlieat,  Poria  measure, 
whidi  was  for  a  long  time,  on  an  average  sold  for  4  oz.  of  silvnr,  has  now 
risen  to  4  142  oz.,  and  rents  are  raised  upon  every  renewal  of  lease.    All 
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to  be  doing  at  this  moinenty  they  will  fall  in  respect  to  other  com- 
modities  at  large.  Metal-money  will  thereby  be  rendered  more 
cumbrous ;  but  the  other  uses  of  gold  and  silver  will  be  more 
widely  difRised. 

It  would  be  a  long  and  tedious  task  to  expose  all  the  false  rea* 
soning  and  erroneous  views,  originating  in  the  perpetual  confusion 
of  the  difierent  kinds  of  variation,  that  it  has  cost  so  much  time  to 
analyze  and  distinguish.  It  is  enough  to  put  the  reader  into  a  con« 
dition  himself  to  discover  their  fallacy,  and  estimate  the  tendency 
of  measures  avowedly  directed  to  influence  public  wealth,  by  ope- 
rating upon  the  scale  of  value. 


CHAPTER  V. 

or  THK   MANNER   IN  WHICH   REVENUE    IS   DISTRIBUTED   AMONGST 

SOCIETY. 

The  causes,  which  determine  the  value  of  things,  and  which 
operate  in  the  way  described  in  the  preceding  chapters,  apply  with- 
out exception  to  all  thin^^s  possessed  of  value,  however  perishable  ; 
amongst  others,  therefore,  to  the  productive  service  yielded 
by  industry-,  capital,  and  land,  in  a  state  of  productive  activity. 
Those,  who  have  had  at  their  disposal  any  one  of  these  three 
sources  of  production,  are  the  venders  of  what  we  shall  here  de- 
nominate productive  agency ;  and  the  consumers  of  its  product 
are  the  purchasers.  Its  relative  value,  like  that  of  every  other 
commodity,  rises  in  direct  ratio  to  the  demand,  and  inverse  ratio  to 
the  supply. 

The  wholesale  employers  of  industry,  or  adventurers,  as  they 
have  been  called,  are  but  a  kind  of  brokers  between  the  venders 
and  the  purchasers,  who  engage  a  quantum  of  productive  agency 
upon  a  particular  product,  proportionate  to  the  demand  for  that 

other  thingii  see ms  to  be  rinine  in  the  like  proportion ;  which  indic&tet,  that  lil- 
Tcr  is  undergoing  a  depreciation  of  relative  value.  (1) 


(1)  [It  is  here  very  justly  remarked  by  the  translator,  ••that  this  may  haTe 
been  true  about  the  period  of  the  first  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1814.  Since  then 
a  Taricty  of  circumntanceii,  he  obBerves,  have  occurred  lo  turn  the  scale  of 
Tariation  to  the  opposite  diirction."  Some  of  the  circumstances  enumerated 
by  him  undoubtedly  have  had  that  eflr»»ct;s»ich,  for  example,  as  the  diminished 
productiveness  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  caosied  by  the  civil  wars  in 
those  countries,  and  the  increased  demand  for  the  precious  metaN,  arisinfr  from 
the  simultaneous  return,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Russia, 
and  other  nations  to  a  metallic  medium,  or  to  a  paper  currency  convertible  at 
pleasure  into  coin.]  Amceican  Editor. 
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product.*  The  iarmer,  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  is  con- 
stantly occupied  in  comparing  the  price,  which  the  consumer  of  a 
given  product  will  and  can  give  for  it,  with  the  necessary  charges 
of  its  production ;  if  that  comparison  determine  him  to  produce  it, 
he  is  the  organ  of  a  demand  for  all  the  productive  agency  applicable 
to  this  object,  and  thus  furnishes  one  of  the  bases  of  the  value  of 
that  agency. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  agents  of  production,  animate  and  inani- 
mate,  land,  capital,  and  human  labour,  are  supplied  in  larger  or 
smaller  quantity,  according  to  the  action  of  the  various  motives, 
that  will  be  detailed  in  the  succeeding  chapters ;  thus  forming  the 
other  basis  of  the  value  at  which  their  agency  is  rated.f 

Every  product,  when  completed,  repays  by  its  value  the  whole 
amount  of  productive  agency  employed  in  its  completion.  A 
great  part  of  this  agency  has  been  paid  for  before  the  entire  com- 
pletion of  the  product,  and  must  have  been  advanced  by  some* 
body :  other  part  has  been  remunerated  on  its  completion ;  but 
the  whole  is  always  paid  for  ultimately  out  of  the  value  of  the 
product. 

By  way  of  exemplifying  the  mode,  in  which  the  value  of  a  pro- 
duct is  distributed  amongst  all  that  have  concurred  in  its  produc- 
tion, let  us  take  a  watch,  and  trace  from  the  commencement,  the 
manner  in  which  its  smallest  parts  have  been  procured,  and  in 
which  their  value  has  been  paid  to  every  one  of  the  infinite  number 
of  concurring  producers. 

In  iY\e  first  place  we  find,  that  the  gold,  copper,  and  steel,  used 
in  its  construction,  have  been  purchased  of  the  miner,  who  has 
received  in  exchange  for  these  products,  the  wages  of  labour,  inte- 
rest of  capital,  and  rent  paid  to  the  landed  proprietor. 

The  dealera  in  metal,  who  buy  of  the  original  producer,  re-sell 
to  those  engaged  in  watch-making,  and  are  thus  reimbursed  their 
advance,  and  paid  the  profits  of  their  business  into  the  bargain. 

The  respective  mechanics,  who  fashion  the  difierent  parts 
whereof  a  watch  is  composed,  sell  them  to  the  watchmaker,  who, 
in  paying  them,  refunds  the  advance  of  their  previous  value,  to- 
gether with  the  interest  upon  that  advance ;  and  pays,  besides, 

*  It  hu  been  already  ieen,  that  the  demand  for  ever^  product  is  great,  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  its  utility,  and  to  the  quantity  of  other  products 
possessed  by  others,  and  capable  of  being  given  in  exchange.  In  other  words, 
the  utility  of  an  object,  and  the  wealth  of  the  purchasers,  jointly  determine  the 
extent  of  the  demand. 

t  In  digesting  the  plan  of  this  work,  I  hesitated  for  a  long  time,  whether  or 
no  to  place  the  analysis  of  value  before  that  of  production ;  to  explain  the  nature 
of  the  quality  produced,  before  entering  upon  the  investigation  of  tlie  mode  of 
its  production.  But  it  appeared  to  me,  that  to  make  the  foundation  of  value 
intelligible,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  previous  knowledge  of  wherein  the  costs 
of  production  consist ;  and  for  that  purpose  to  have  a  just  and  enlarged  coo- 
oeption  of  the  agents  of  production,  and  of  the  service  they  are  capable  of 
yielding. 
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the  wages  of  labour  hitherto  incurred.  This  very  complex  ope- 
ration of  payment  may  be  effected  by  a  single  sum,  equal  to  the 
aggregate  of  those  united  values.  In  the  same  way,  the  watch- 
maker deals' with  the  mechanics  that  furnish  the  dial  plate,  the 
glass,  ^.,  and  such  ornaments  as  he  may  think  fit  to  add,---dia* 
moods,  enamel,  or  any  thing  he  pleases. 

Last  of  all,  the  individual  purchaser  of  the  watch  for  his  own 
use  refunds  to  the  watchmaker  the  whole  of  his  advances,  together 
with  interest  on  each  part  respectively,  and  pays  him  besides,  a 
profit  on  his  personal  skill  and  industry. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  total  value  of  the  watch  has  been 
shared  amongst  all  its  producers,  perhaps  long  before  it  was 
finished ;  and  those  producers  are  much  more  numerous  than  I 
have  described  or  than  is  generally  imagined.  Among  them, 
probably,  may  be  found  the  unconscious  purchaser  himself,  who 
has  bought  the  watch,  and  wears  it  in  his  fob.  For  who  knows 
but  he  may  have  advanced  his  own  capital  to  a  mining  adventur- 
er, or  a  dealer  in  metal ;  or  to  the  director  of  a  large  ^tory ;  or 
to  an  individual  who  acts  himself  in  none  of  these  capacities,  but 
has  underlent  to  one  or  more  such  persons  a  part  of  the  funds 
he  has  borrowed  at  interest  from  the  identical  consumer  of  the 
watch? 

It  has  been  observed,  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  a 
product  to  be  perfected  for  use,  before  the  majority  of  its  concur- 
ring producers  can  have  been  reimbursed  that  portion  of  value 
they  have  contributed  to  its  completion ;  in  a  great  many  cases, 
these  producers  have  even  consumed  their  equivalent  long  before 
the  product  has  arrived  at  perfection. — Each  successive  producer 
makes  the  advance  to  his  precursor  of  the  then  value  of  the  pro- 
duct, including  the  labour  already  expended  upon  it.  His  succes- 
sor in  the  order  of  production,  reimburses  him  in  turn,  with  the 
addition  of  such  value  as  the  product  may  have  received  in  passing 
through  his  hands.  Finally,  the  last  producer,  who  is  generally 
the  retail  dealer  is  compensated  by  the  consumer  for  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  these  advances,  plus  the  concluding  operation  perform- 
ed by  himself  upon  the  product. 

The  whole  revenues  of  the  community  are  distributed  in  one 
and  the  same  manner. 

That  portion  of  the  value  produced,  which  accrues  in  this 
manner  to  the  landed  proprietor,  is  called  the  profit  of  land ;  which 
is  sometimes  transferred  to  the  farmer,  in  consideration  of  a  fixed 
rent. 

The  portion  assigned  to  the  capitalist,  or  person  making  the 
advances,  however  minute  and  for  however  short  a  period  of 
time,  is  called  the  profit  of  capital ;  which  capital  is  sometimes 
lent,  and  the  profit  relinquished  on  condition  of  a  stipulated  in- 
terest. 

The    portion  assigned  to  the  mere   mechanic  or  labourer  is 
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called  the  profit  of  labour;  which  is  sometimes  relinquished  for  a 
fixed  salary.*  (a) 

Thus,  each  class  receives  its  respective  share  of  the  total  value 
produced ;  and  this  share  composes  its  revenue.  Some  classes 
receive  their  share  piecemeal,  and  consume  as  fast  as  they  receive 
it;  and  these  are  the  most  numerous,  for  they  comprise  most  of 
the  labouring  classes.  The  land-holder  and  the  capitalist,  who  do 
not  themselves  turn  their  means  to  account,  receive  their  revenue 
periodically,  once  or  twice,  or  perhaps  four  times  a  year,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  contract  with  the  transferee.  But,  in  whatever 
manner  a  revenue  may  be  derived,  it  is  always  analogous  in  its  na* 
ture,  and  must  originate  in  actual  value  produced.  Whatever  value 
an  individual  receives  in  satisfaction  of  his  wants,  without  having 
either  directly  or  indirectly  concurred  in  production  of  some  kind 
or  other,  must  be  wholly  either  a  gratuitous*  gift  or  a  spoliation ; 
there  is  no  other  alternative. 

It  is  in  this  way,  that  the  total  value  of  products  is  distributed 
amongst  the  members  of  the  community  ;  I  say,  the  total  value, 
because  such  part  of  the  whole  value  produced,  as  does  not  go 
to  one  of  the  concurring  producers,  is  received  by  the  rest.  The 
clothier  buys  wool  of  the  farmer,  pays  his  workmen  in  every  de- 
partment, and  sells  the  cloth,  the  result  of  their  united  exertion, 
at  a  price  that  reimburses  all  his  advances,  and  affords  himself  a 
profit.  He  never  reckons  as  profit,  or  as  the  revenue  of  his  own 
industry,  any  thing  more  than  the  net  surplus,  afler  deducting  all 
charges  and  outgoing ;  but  those  outgoings  are  merely  an  advance 
of  their  respective  revenues  to  the  previous  producers,  which  are 
refunded  by  the  gross  value  of  the  cloth.  The  price  paid  to  the 
farmer  for  his  wool,  is  the  compound  of  the  several  revenues  of 
the  cultivator,  the  shepherd,  and  the  landlord.  Although  the 
fiirmer  reckons  as  net  produce  only  the  surplus  remaining  af\er 
payment  of  his  landlord  and  his  servants  in  husbandry,  yet  to 

*  In  the  above  instance  of  the  watch,  many  of  the  artisans  are  themselves 
the  adventurers  in  respect  to  tlieir  own  industry ;  in  which  case  their  receipts 
are  profits,  not  wages.  If  the  maker  exclusively  of  the  chain  himseli^  buys 
the  steel  in  its  rude  state,  works  it  up,  and  sells  the  chain  on  his  own  account, 
he  is  the  adventurer  in  respect  to  tliis  particular  part  of  the  manufacture.  A 
flax-spinner  buys  a  few  penny-worth  of  flax,  spins  it,  and  converts  her  thread 
into  money.  Part  of  this  money  goes  to  the  purchase  of  more  flax ;  this  is  her 
capital ;  another  portion  is  spent  in  satisfying  her  wants ;  this  is  the  joint  profit 
of  her  industry,  and  her  little  capital,  and  forms  her  revenue. 


(a)  Where  slavery  is  tolerated,  the  slave  is  a  mere  machine,  the  rcvenae 
of  which  goes  to  tjbe  master,  who  defrays  the  charge  of  its  maintenance. 
His  productive  agency  is  ad  object  of  appropriation,  the  recompense  for 
which,  like  that  of  appropriated  natural  agency,  is  paid  to  the  appropria- 
tor.    T. 
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them  these  payments  are  items  of  reveDue, — rent  to  the  one  and 
wages  to  the  other ;  to  the  one,  the  revenue  of  his  land,  to  the 
other,  the  revenue  of  his  industry.  The  aggregate  of  all  these 
b  defrayed  out  of  the  value  of  the  cloth,  the  whole*  of  which 
forms  the  revenue  of  some  one  or  other,  and  is  entirely  absorbed 
in  that  way. 

Whence  it  appears,  that  the  term  rwt  produce  applies  only  to 
the  individual  revenue  of  each  separate  producer  or  adventurer 
in  industry ;  but  that  the  aggregate  of  individual  revenue,  the  to- 
tal revenue  of  the  community,  is  equal  to  the  gross  produce  of  its 
land,  capital,  and  industry.  Which  entirely  subverts  the  system 
of  the  economists  of  the  last  century,  who  considered  nothing  but 
the  net  produce  of  the  land  as  forming  revenue,  and  therefore 
concluded,  that  this  net  produce  was  all  that  the  community  had 
to  consume  ;  instead  of  admitting  the  obvious  inference,  that  the 
whole  of  what  has  been  created,  may  also  be  consumed  by  man- 

kind.t  (a) 

If  national  revenue  consisted  of  the  mere  excess  of  value  pro* 
duced  above  value  consumed,  this  most  absurd  consequence  would 
be  inevitable ;  viz.  that,  where  a  nation  consumes  in  the  year  the 
total  of  its  annual  product,  it  will  have  no  revenue  whatever* 
Is  a  man  possessed  of  an  income  of  10,000  fr.  a  year  to  be  said 
to  have  no  revenue,  because  he  may  think  proper  to  spend  the 
whole  o£  it  ? 

The  whole  amount  of  profit  derived  by  an  individual  from  his 
land,  capital,  and  industry,  within  the  year,  is  called  his  amatol 
revenue.    The  aggregate  of  the  revenues  of  all  the  individuals, 

*  Eren  that  portion  of  the  gross  value,  which  is  absorbed  in  the  mainte- 
nance or  restoration  of  the  vested  capital  or  machinery.  If  his  works  need 
repairs,  which  are  executed  by  the  proper  mechanic,  the  sum  expended  in 
them  forms  the  revenue  of  that  mechanic,  and  is  to  the  clothier  a  simple  ad- 
vance, which  is  refunded,  like  any  other,  by  the  value  of  the  product  when 
oomplctcd. 

t  Part  of  the  value  created  is  due  to  natural  agency,  amongrgt  which  that 
of  land  is  comprised.  But,  as  stated  above  in  Book  I.,  land  is  treated  as  a 
machine  or  instrument,  and  its  appropriator  as  the  producer  that  sets  it  in  mo> 
tion ;  in  Uke  manner  as  the  productive  quality  of  capital  is  said  to  be  the  pro- 
ductive quality  of  the  capitalist  to  whom  it  bcloni^s.  Mere  verbal  criticism  is 
of  little  moment ;  when  once  the  mconingr  ia  explained,  it  is  the  corrcctnesa 
of  the  idea,  and  not  of  the  expression,  tliut  is  material* 


(a)  Perhaps  the  real  difTcrcnce  between  the  old  economists  and  the  new 
ones  may  not  be  so  wide  as  some  people  have  imagined.  Tiiey  seem  to  have 
taken  revenue  in  a  more  limited  sense,  Umn  the  new  school  has  done;  con- 
fining that  denomination  to  that  portion  of  tlie  general  produce,  wliich  re- 
mains as  surplus  a(\er  defraying  all  Uie  charges  of  human  productive  agen- 
cy. Now  it  is  evident,  even  by  oor  author^s  own  showing,  that  this  whole 
surplus  is  the  product  of  appropriated  natural  agency ;  for  the  concurrence  of 
capital  is  that  of  human  agency ;  capital  being  the  reserved  product  of  past 
exertion.    T. 
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whereof  a  nation  consists,  is  its  national  revenue.*  Its  sum  is 
the  grass  value  of  the  national  product,  minus  the  portion  export- 
ed ;  for  the  relation  of  one  nation,  is  like  that  of  one  individual  to 
another.  The  profits  of  an  individual  are  limited  to  the  excess  of 
his  income  above  his  expenditure,  which  expenditure,  indeed, 
forms  the  revenue  of  other  persons,  but,  if  those  persons  be  fo- 
reigners, must  be  reckoned  in  the  estimate  of  the  revenue  of  the 
respective  nations  they  may  belong  to.  Thus,  for  instance,  when 
a  consignment  of  ribbons  is  made  to  Brazil  to  the  amount  of 
10,000 y>*.  and  the  returns  received  in  cotton,  in  estimating  the 
resulting  product  to  France  from  this  act  of  deaUng,  the  export 
made  td  Brazil  in  payment  of  the  cotton  must  be  deducted.  Sup- 
posing the  investment  of  ribbons  to  procure,  say  40  bales  of  cot- 
ton, which,  when  they  reach  France,  will  fetch  12,000yr.,  2000/r. 
only  of  that  sum  will  go  to  the  revenue  of  France,  and  the  resi- 
due to  that  of  Brazil. 

Did  all  mankind  form  but  one  vast  nation  or  community,  it 
would  be  equally  true  in  respect  to  mankind  at  large,  as  to  the 
internal  product  of  each  insulated  nation,  that  the  whole  gmaa 
vahie  of  the  product  would  be  revenue.  But  so  long  as  it  shall 
be  necessary  to  consider  the  human  race  as  split  into  distinct 
communities,  taking  each  an  independent  interest,  this  circum- 
stance must  be  taken  into  the  account  Wherefore,  a  nation, 
whose  imports  exceed  its  exports  in  value,  gains  in  revenue  to 
the  extent  of  the  excess ;  which  excess  constitutes  the  profit  of 
its  external  commerce.  A  nation  that  should  export  to  the  value 
of  100,000  /r.  and  import  to  the  value  of  120,000  fr.  wholly  in 
goods,  without  any  money  passing  on  either  side,  would  make  a 
profit  of  20,000  yV-.,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  theory  of  the 
,  partisans  of  the  balance  of  trade.f 

The  voluminous  head  of  perishable  products  consumed  within 
the  year,  nay,  often  at  the  very  moment  of  production,  as  in  the 
case  of  all  immaterial  products,  is  nevertheless  an  item  of  nation- 
al revenue.  For  what  are  they  but  so  many  values  produced  and 
consumed  in  the  satisfaction  of  human  wants,  which  are  the  sole 
characteristics  of  revenue  ? 

The  estimation  of  individual  and  of  national  revenue  is  made 
in  the  same  way,  as  that  of  every  collection  of  values,  under 
whatever  varieties  of  form ;  as  of  the  estate  of  a  deceased  per- 
son.   Each  product  is  successively  valued  in  money  or  coin. 

*  The  term  national  revenue,  has  been  sometinies  incorrectly  applied  to 
the  financial  receipts  of  the  state.  Individuals,  indeed,  pay  their  taxes  out 
of  their  respective  revenues;  but  the  sum  levied  bj  taxation  is  not  revenue, 
but  rather  a  tax  upon  revenue,  and  sometimes  unhappily  upon  capital  too. 

t  Their  profit  arises  from  increase  of  value  effected  by  the  transport  upon 
both  the  export  and  the  import,  by  the  time  they  have  reached  their  destina- 
tion respectively. 
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Fw  iostanee,  the  rerenuea  of  France  are  said  to  amount  to 
8,000,000,000/r.;  which  hy  no  means  implies,  that  the  commerce 
of  France  produces  a  return  o£  that- amount  in  specie.  Probably 
a  yeiy  small  amount  of  specie,  or  none  at  all,  may  have  been  im- 
ported. All  that  is  meant  by  the  assertion  is,  that  the  aggregate 
oanual  products  of  the  nation,  valued  separately  and  successively 
in'silver  coin,  make  the  total  value  above  stated.  The  only  reason 
of 'making  the  estimate  in  money  is,  the  greater  facility  acquired 
by  habit  of  forming  an  idea  of  the  unchangeable  value  of  a  spe- 
cific amount  of  money,  than  of  other  commodities.  Were  it  not 
fiir  that  facility,  it  would  be  quite  as  well  to  make  the  estimate  in 
com;  and  to  say,  that  the  revenues  of  France  amounted  to 
400,000,000  heeioUtreB  of  wheat,  which  at  20/r.  the  htcklitre^ 
would  make  precisely  the  same  amount. 

Money  fiu^ilitates  the  circulation  from  hand  to  hand  of  the  va^ 
hies  compoaing  both  revenue  and  capital ;  but  is  itself  not  an  item 
of  annual  revenue,  not  being  an  annual  product,  but  a  product  of 
previous  commerce  or  metallurgy,  of  a  date  more  or  leas  remote. 

The  same  coin  has  efl^ted  the  circulation  of  the  former  year^ 
possibly  of  the  former  century,  and  has  all  the  while  remained 
the  same  in  amount ;  nay,  if  the  value  of  its  material  have  decli- 
ned in  the  interim,  the  nation  will  even  have  lost  upon  its  capital 
existing  under  the  form  of  money ;  just  in  the  same  way  as  a  mer- 
chant would  lose  upon  the  fall  of  price  of  the  goods  in  his  ware- 
housea. 

Thus,  although  the  greater  part  of  revenue,  that  is  to  say,  ctf 
value  produced,  is  momentarily  resolved  into  money,  the  money» 
the  quantity  of  silver  coin  itself,  is  not  what  cpnstitutes  revenue  ; 
revenue  is  value  produced,  wherewith  that  quiuotity  of  silver  coin 
has  been  bought ;  and,  as  that  value  assumes  the  form  of  money 
but  for  a  moment,  the  same  identical  pieces  of  money  are  made 
use  of  many  times  in  the  course  of  a  year,  for  the  purpose  of  pay* 
iag  or  receiving  specific  portions  of  revenue.  Indeed,  some  por- 
tions of  revenue  never  awaimA  the  form  of  money  at  all.  The 
manufibcturer,  that  boards  his  workmen  himself,  pays  part  of  their 
wages  in  food ;  so  that  this  fiur  greater  portion  of  the  mechanic'a 
revenue  is  paid,  received,  and  consumed,  without  having  once  ta- 
ken the  shape  of  money,  even  for  an  instant  In  the  United  State* 
of  America,  and  in  countries  similarly  circumstanced,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  colonist  to  derive  from  the  produqs  of  his  own 
estate,  food,  lodging,  and  raiment  for  the  whole  of  his  estaUiah- 
ment ;  receiving  and  consuming  his  whole  revenue  in  kind,  with* 
out  any  intervention  of  money  whatsoever. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  warn  the  reader  against  coo- 
founding  the  money,  into  which  revenue  may  be  converted,  with 
revenue  itself;  and  to  establish  a  conviction  that  the  revenue  of 
an  individual,  or  of  a  nation,  is  not  compooed  of  the  mon^  re- 
ceived in  lieu  of  the  products  of  his  or  their  creation,  but  is  the 

48 
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actual  {noduct  or  its  vahie,  which,  by  a  process  of  exchaiig6»  may 
undoubtedly  arrive  at  its  destination  in  the  shape  of  a  bag  of  Qiervni 
pieces,  or  in  any  other  shape  whatsoever. 

No  value,  whether  received  in  the  shape  of  money  or  other- 
wise, can  form  a  portion  of  annual  revenue,  unless  it  be  the  pro- 
duct, or  the  price  of  a  product,  created  within  the  year:  all  ^se 
is  capital,—  is  property  passing  from  one  hand  to  another,  either 
'in -exchange,  as  a  gift,  or  by  inheritance.  For  an  item  of  capital, 
or  one  of  revenue,  may  be  transferred  or  paid  any  how,  whether 
in  the  shape  of  penonai  or  real,  of  moveable  or  immoveable  pro- 
perty, or  of  money.  But,  no  matter  what  shape  it  assume,  reve- 
nue ctifiers  from  capital  essentially  in  this,  that  it  is  the  result  or 
product  of  a  pre-existing  source,  whether  land,  capital,  or  indua- 
try. 

It  has  with  some  been  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  the  same  va^ 
loe,  which  has  already  been  received  by  one  individual  as  the  pro- 
id  or  revenue  of  his  land,  capital,  or  industry,  can  constitute  the 
vevenue  of  a  second.  For  instance,  a  man  receives  100  crowns 
in  part  of  his  personal  revenue,  and  lays  it  out  in  books';  can  this 
item  of  revenue,  thus  converted  into  books,  and  in  that  ^»ape 
destined  to  his  consumption,  further  contribute  to  £brm  the  reve- 
nue of  the  printer,  bookseller,  and  all  the  other  concurring  agents 
in  the  induction  of  the  books,  and  be  by  them  consumed  a  ae- 
Good  time  t  The  difficulty  may  be  solved  thus.  The  vahie  form- 
ing  the  revenue  of  the  first  individual,  derived  from  his  land,  capi« 
tal,  or  industry,  and  by  him  consumed  in  the  shape  of  books,  waa 
not  originally  produced  in  that  form.  There  has  been  a.doaUe 
production:  1.  of  com  perhaps  by  the  land  and  the  industry  of 
th»  fiuiner,  which  has  been  converted  into  crown  pieces,  and  paid 
as  rent  to  the  proprietor:  2.  of  books  by  the  capital  and  industry 
of  the  bookseller.  The  two  products  have  been  subsequently 
interchanged  one  for  the  other,  and  consumed  each  by  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  other :  having  arrived  at  the  particular  form  adapted 
to  their  respective  wants.' 

So  -likewise  of  immaterial  products.  The  opinion  of  the  law* 
yer,  tiie  advice  of  the  physician,  is  the  product  of  their  respective 
talents  and  knowledge,  which  aft  their  peculiar  productive  means. 
If  the  merchant  have  occasion  to  purchase  their  assistance,  ha 

E a  for  it  a  commercial  product  of  his  own  converted  into  money* 
h  of  tiiem  ultimately  consumes  his  own  revenue  respective^, 
tnmaformed  into  tte  object  best  adapted  to  his  peculiar  oocac 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  WHAT  BBANCHIS   OF   PBODUCTION    YIELD    THB  JIO0T  LIBBSAIi 
RECOXFENSE  TO   HlODUCTiyS  A&SlfOT. 


The  aggregate  value  of  a  product,  in  the  way  just 
lefimds  to  its  difl^rent  concurring  producers  the  amount  of  their 
advances,  with  the  addition  in  most  cases,  of  a  profit,  thai  consti- 
tutes their  revenue..  But  the  profits  of  productive  agency  are  Hot 
of  equal  amount  in  €dl  its  branches ;  some  yielding  but  a  very 
scanty  revenue  for  the  land,  capital,  or  industry,  embarked  ia 
them ;  while  others  give  an  exorbitant  return. 

True  it  is,  that  productive  agents  always  endeavour  to  direct 
their  agency  to  those -employments,  in  which  the  profits  are  the 
gi^test,  and  thus,  by  their  competition  have  as  much  tendency  to 
lower  price,  as  demand  has  to  raise  it ;  but  the  eflfects  of  competi- 
tion can  not  always  so  nicely  proportion  the  supply  to  the  denund, 
as  in  every  case  to  ensure  anequal  remuneration.  Some  kinds  of 
labour  are  -scantily  supplied,  m  countries  where  people  are  not 
accustomed  to  them ;  and  capital  is  oflcn  so  sunk  in  a  particular 
channel  of  production,  that  it  can  never  be  transferred  to  any  other 
from  that  wherein  it  was  originally  embarked.  Besides,  the  land 
may  stubbornly  resist  that  kuid  of  cultivation,  whose  products  are 
io  the  greatest  demand.^ 

One  cannot  trace  the  fluctuation  of  profit  on  each  particular 
ooeasioD.  A  wonderful  change  may  be  effected  bv  a  new  invention, 
a  hostile  invasion,  or  a  seige.  Such  partial  circumstances  may 
infkenee  or  derange  the  operation  of  general  causes,  but  can  not 
destroy  their  general  tendency.  No  d&ertation,  however  volumi* 
nous,  could  be  made  to  embrace  every  individual  circumstance, 
that,  by  possilMlity  may  influence  the  relative  value  of  objects ;  but 
one  may  specify  general  causes,  and  such  as  hate  an  uniform  acti- 
vity ;  thereby  enabling  every  one,  when  the  particular  occasica 
may  present  itself,  to  estimate  the  effect  produced  by  the  operation 
of  partial  and  transient  circumstances- 
It  may  appear  extraordinary  at  first  sight,  but  will  on  inquiry 
be  found  generally  true,  that  the  largest  profit  is  made,  not  on  tlM 
dearest  commodities  or  upon  those  which  are  least  indispensable, 
but  rather  on  those,  which  are  the  most  common  and  least  to  be 
dispensed  with.  In  fact,  the  demand  for  these  latter  is  necessarily 
permanent ;  for  it  is  stimulated  by  actual  want,  and  grows  with 
every  increase  of  the  means  of  production;  inasmuch  as  nothing 
tends  to  inerease  population  more,  than  providing  the  lOeaos  of  its 
stthsUlence.    The  demand  for  superfluities,  on  ue  contrary,  does 
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not  expand  wilh  the  increased  power  of  producing  them.  An  ez« 
traordinary  run,  which,  by  the  way,  can  never  take  place  bat  in 
large  towns,  may  raise  the  current,  considerably  above  the  natural 
price ;  that  is  to  say,  above  the  actual  cost  of  production ;  or  & 
change  of  fiishion  may  again  depress  it  infinitely  below  that  point. 
Superfluities  are,,  after  all,  but  objects  of  secondary  want  even  to 
the  rich  themselves ;  and  the  demand  for  them  is  limited  to  the 
very  small  number  of  persons  that  can  indulge  in  them.  When  a 
casual  calamity  obliges  individuals  to  reduce  their  expenditure, 
when  their  revenues  are  curtailed  by  the  ravages  of  war,  by  taxa* 
tion,  or  by  natural  scarcity,  the  furst  items  of  retrenchment  are 
always  the  articles  of  least  necessary  consumption.  And  this  may 
serve,  perhaps,  to  explain,  why  the  productive  agency  directed  to 
the  raising  of  superfluities,  is  generally  worse  paid  than  that  other- 
wise  employed. 

I  say  generally,  for  it  is  possible  enough  that,  in  a  great  metro- 
polis, where  the  demand  for  luxuries  is  more  urgent  than  elsewhere, 
and  the  dictates  of  &9hion,  however  absurd,  more  implicitly  obeyed 
than  the  external  laws  of  nature;  where  a  man  will,  perhaps,  be 
0(mtent  to  lose  his  dinner,  so  he  may  appear  in  the  evening 
circle  in  embroidered  rufiles,  it  is  possible,  that  in  such  a  place  the 
price  of  the  gewgaws  may  sometimes  very  liberally  reward  the 
labour  and  capital  devoted  to  their  production.  But,  except  in  such 
particular  cases,  balancing  one  year's  profits  with  another,  and 
allowing  for  contingent  losses,  and  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  the 
adventurers  in  the  production  of  superfluities  make  the  meet  scanty 
profits,  and  that  their  workmen  are  the  worst  paid.  The  manufac* 
turers  of  the  finest  laces  in  Normandy  and  Flanders  are  a  veiy 
indigent  set  of  people ,-  and  at  Lyons,  the  workers  of  gold-embroi« 
dery  are  absolutely  clothed  in  rags.  Not  but  that  very  considere* 
ble  profits  have  occasionally  been  derived  from  such  articles.  A 
hat-maker  has  been  known  to  make  a  fortune  by  a  fancy  hat ;  but, 
taking  all  the  profits  made  on  superfluities,  and  deducting  the  value 
of  goods  remaining  unsold,  or,  though  sold,  never  paid  for,  we  shall 
find  that  this  class  of  products  aflbrds,  on  the  whole,  the  scantiest 
profit.  The  most  fiusluonable  tradesmen  are  oflenest  in  the  list  of 
bankrupts. 

Commodities  of  general  use  are  attainable  by  a  greater  number 
of  persons-,  and  are  in  demand  with  almost  every  class  of  society. 
The  chandelier  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  mansions  of  the  rich ;  but 
the  meanest  cottage  is  fomished  with  the  convenience  of  a  candle- 
stick :  the  demand  for  candlesticks  is,  therefore,  regular,  and  alwajrs 
more  brisk  than  that  for  chandeliers ;  and,  even  in  the  most  opulent 
country,  the  total  value  of  the  candlesticks  is  far  greater  than  that 
of  the  chandeliers. 

The  articles  of  human  food  are  unquestionably  those  of  most 
indispensable  use;  the  demand  for  them  recurs  daily;  and  no 
occupations  are  so  regular  as  those  which  minister  to  human 
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teouce.  Wherefive,  it  is  they  that  yield  the  most  certain  profit, 
notwithstanding  the  efiects  of  brisk  competition.*  The  butchers, 
bakers,  and  porkmen,  of  Paris,  are  pretty  sure  to  retire  with*a 
fortune  sooner  or  later ;  indeed,  I  have  it  from  pretty  good  au« 
thority  in  such  matters,  that  half  the  houses  and  real  property 
aold  in  Paris  and  the  environs,  is  bought  up  by  tradesmen  in  those 
lines. 

It  is  on  this  account,  that  individuals  and  nations,  who  under- 
stand their  true  interest,  unless  they  have  very  cogent  reasons 
for  acting  otherwise,  apply  themselves  in  preference  to  the  produc- 
tion of  what  tradesmen  call  current  articles.  Mr.  Eden,  who,  in 
1706,  negotiated  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  the  treaty  of  com* 
merce  concluded  by  M.  de  Vergennes,  went  upon  this  principle, 
in  stipulating  the  free  import  of  the  common  English  earthenware 
into  France.  '*  The  few  dozens  of  plates  we  may  sell  you,"  said 
the  English  agent,  <*  will  be  a  poor  set-off  qgainst  the  magnifkent 
services  of  Sevres  porcelain  we  shall  take  of  you."  This  appeal 
to  the  vanity  of  the  French  agent  was  decisive.  But,  as  soon  as 
the  English  earthenware  was  admitted,  its  lightness,  cheapness, 
and  convenience  and  simplicity  of  form,  recommended  it  to  the 
most  moderate  establishments ;  its  regular  import,  in  a  short  time^ 
amoonted  to  nuuny  millions,  and  continued  increasing  every  year 
until  the  war.  Ine  exportation  of  Sevres  china,  was  a  mere  tri- 
fle in  comparison. 

The  scale  for  current  articles,  besides  being  more  considerable, 
b  likewise  more  steady.  A  tradesman  is  never  long  in  disposing 
of  ooomion  linen  shirting. 

The  examples  I  have  selected  from  the  class  of  manu&cture 
might  easily  be  paralleled  in  the  agricultural  and  commercial 
branches.  A  much  larger  value  is  consumed  in  lettuces  than  in 
pine  iq>ple8,  throughout  Europe  at  large ;  and  the  superb  shawls 
of  Cachemere  are,  in  France,  a  very  poor  object  of  trade,  in  c<Mn- 
parison  with  the  plain  cotton  goods  of  Rouen. 

Wherefore,  it  is  a  bad  speculation  for  a  nation  to  aim  at  the 
export  of  objects  of  luxury,  and  the  import  of  objects  of  general 
utility.  France  supplies  Germany  with  fashions  and  finery,  which 
very  few  persons  can  make  use  of;  and  Germany  makes  the  re- 
turn in  tapes  and  other  merceries,  in  files,  scythes,  shovels,  tongs, 
and  other  hardware  of  common  use.  But  for  the  wines  and  oils 
of  France,  the  annual  product  of  a  soil  highly  favoured  by  nature, 
together  with  a  few  products  of  superior  execution,  France  would 

*  I  tpeak  here  of  the  adrentiirerp,  muten,  or  tradeemen ;  the  mere  labour- 
«r  or  jooraejrman  benefits  only,  m  it  were,  by  re-ectioo.  The  ftrmer,  who  iv 
■a  amntarer  in  effricalture,  employed  in  railing  products  ibr  hnman  soste- 
aanoe,  lies  mider  disadvantagfes,  that  Tory  maeh  curtail  his  profits.  His  ooa- 
earns  an  too  ranch  at  the  mercy  of  his  landlord,  and  of  the  financial  ezac- 
tioM  of  public  anthortty,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vidsntades  of  seaaons,  to  bo 
very  gainihl  on  the  aYenfo. 
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derive  less  advantage  from  Germany  than  Germany  from  Fvanoa. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  French  trade  with  the  nortii  of  En- 
rope,  (a) 


CHAPTER  YIL 

OF  THB  BEVBinTB  OF  IKD1T8TRT. 

SECTION  I. 

Of  Hkt  Profit  of  Industry  in  general. 

• 

Ths  general  motives,  which  stimulate  the  demand  of  products, 
have  been  above  investigated.*  When  the  demand  for  any  pro- 
duct whatever,  is  very  lively,  the  product  agency,  through  whose 
means  alone  it  is  obtainable,  is  likewise  in  brisk  demand,  tdiich 
neoessurily  raises  its  ratio  of  value :  this  is  true  generally,  of 
eveiy  kind  of  productive  agency.  Industry,  capital,  and  land, 
all  yield,  ceteris  paribusy  the  largest  profits,  when  the  general  de« 
maad  for  products  is  most  active,  affluence  most  expanded,  pro- 
fits most  widely  diffiised,  and  production  most  vigorous  and  pro- 
lific. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  we  have  seen  that  the  demand  for 
some  products  is  always  more  steady  and  active  than  for  others. 
Whence,  we  have  inferred,  that  the  agency  directed  to  those  par- 
ticular products,  receives  the  most  ample  remuneration. 

Descending  in  our  progress  more  and  more  into  particular  de- 

•  Book  I.  c  15. 


(«)  The  reawning  of  this  whole  chapter  is  gaperfluons  and  inoonelitBiTe. 
Where  valae  ii  left  to  find  its  natural  level,  one  clasa  of  prodactiTe  agency 
will,  in  the  lon^  run,  be  equally  recompenaed  with  another,  pnaeoting  an 
equipoise  of  facditj  or  difficulty,  ef  repute  or  disrepute,  of  enjoyment  or 
aofiering,  in  the  ereneral  estimation  of  mankind ;  this  he  states  niUy  in  the 
next  chapter.  If  our  author  means  here  to  say  merely,  that  a  large  class  of 
productive  agency  will  receive  a  larger  portion  of  the  general  prmlnct  as  its 
recompense  or  revenue,  or  that  agency  in  permanent  employ  will  obtain  a 
regular  and  permanent  recompense,  he  has  taken  a  very  cirenitoos  mode  of 
expressing  a  position,  which  is,  indeed,  almost  self-evident.  The  grand  di» 
vision  of  productive  agency  is  into  corporeal  and  itUeUeetual;  whereof  tbs 
former  is,  on  the  average,  the  more  amply  rewarded  by  the  rest  of  mankind, 
because  the  latter,  in  some  measure,  rewards  itself.  Thus,  ths  profits  of 
printing  and  bookselling  are,  on  the  whole,  more  liberal  than  those  oif  aalhor* 
ship;  because  the  latter  is  partly  paid  in  self-gratificatioB,  in  vtnity,  or  eon* 
scioas  merit    T. 
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tafl,  we  shall  eimnine  in  thisy  and  some  following  chapten,  in  what 
caaea  the  piofita  of  industry  bear  a  greater  or  a  less  proportion  to 
those  of  capital  and  of  land,  and  vice  versa  ;  together  with  the 
reasons  why  certain  ways  of  employing  industry,  capital,  or  land, 
are  more  profitable  than  others. 

To  begin  then,  with  the  comparison  of  t]^e  relative  profits  of  in- 
dustry, to  those  of  capital  and  kind,  we  shall  find  these  bear  the 
highest  ratio,  where  abundance  of  capital  creates  a  demand  for  a 
great  mass  of  industrious  agency;  as  it  did  in  Holland  before  the 
revolution.  Industrious  agency  was  very  dearly  paid  there ;  as  it 
Blill  is  in  countries  like  the  United  States  of  America,  where  popu- 
lation, and  consequently,  the  human  agents  of  production,  spite  of 
their  rapid  increase,  bear  no  proportion  to  the  demands  of  an  un- 
limited extent  of  land,  and  of  the  daily  accumulation  of  capital  by 
the  pievalence  of  frugal  habits. 

In  countries  thus  circumstanced,  the  condition  of  man  is  gene- 
rally the  most  comfortable ;  because  those,  who  live  in  idleness 
upon  the  profits  of  their  capital  and  land,  are  better  able  to  live  on 
inoderate  profits,  than  those  who  live  upon  the  profits  of  their  own 
industry  only ;  the  former,  besides  the  resource  of  living  on  their 
e^tal,  can,  when  they  please,  add  the  profits  of  industry  to  their 
other  revenue ;  but  the  mere  mechanic  or  labourer  can  not  add  at 
pleasure  to  the  profits  of  his  industry  those  of  capita]  and  land,  of 
which  he  possesses  none. 

Proceeding  next  to  compare  the  profits  of  difierent  branches  of 
industrious  agency  one  with  another,  we  shall  find  them  greater 
or  less  in  proportion,  Ist,  to  the  degree  of  danger,  trouble,  or  fit- 
tigue,  attending  them,  or  to  their  being  more  or  less  agreeaUe ; 
ddly,  to  the  regularity  or  irregularity  of  the  occupation ;  Sdly,  to 
the  degree  of  skill  or  talent  that  may  be  requisite. 

Every  one  of  these  causes  tends  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  la- 
bour in  circulation  in  each  department,  and  consequently  to  vary 
its  natural  rate  of  profit.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  cite  exam- 
ines in  support  of  propositions  so  very  evident. 

Among  the  agreeable  or  disagreeable  circumstances  attending 
an  occupation,  must  be  reckoned  the  consideration  or  contempt 
which  it  entails.  Some  professions  arc  partly  paid  in  honour.  Of 
any  given  price,  the  more  is  paid  in  this  coin,  the  less  may  be  paid 
in  any  other,  without  deducing  the  ratio  of  price.  Smith  remarks, 
that  the  scholar,  the  poet,  and  the  philosopher,  are  almost  wholly 
paid  in  personal  consideration. — ^Whether  with  reason  or  from 
prejudice,  this  is  not  entirely  the  case  with  the  professiaos  of  a 
comic  aetor,  a  dancer,  and  innumerable  others ;  they  must,  there- 
fore, be  paid  in  money  what  they  are  denied  in  estimation.  ^  It 
seeoM  abmid  at  first  sight,"  says  Smith,  "  that  we  should  despise 
their  persoDS,  and  yet  reward  their  telents  with  the  most  profiise 
liberality.  Whilst  we  do  the  one,  however,  we  must  of  necessity 
do  the  other.    Should  the  public  opinion  or  prejudice  ever  alter 
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with  regard  to  such  occupations,  their  pecuniary  recompense  woidd 
quickly  diminish.  More  people  would  apply  to  them,  and  the 
competition  would  quickly  reduce  the  price  of  their  labour.  Such 
talents,  though  far  from  being  common,  are  by  no  means  so  rare 
as  is  imagined.  Many  people  possess  them  in  great  peHectioo, 
who  disdain  to  make  this  use  of  them ;  and  many  more  are  capa- 
ble of  acquiring  them,  if  any  thing  could  be  honourably  made  by 
them."* 

In  some  countries,  the  functions  of  national  administration  aie 
requited  at  the  same  time  with  high  honour  and  large  emolument  f 
but  it  is  only  so,  where,  instead  of  being  open  to  free  competitioD, 
like  other  occupations  and  professions,  they  are  in  the  disposal  of 
royal  &vour.  A  nation,  awake  to  its  true  interest,  is  careful  not 
to  lavish  this  double  recompense  upcm  official  mediocrity ;  but  to 
husband  its  pecuniary  boun^,  where  it  is  prodigal  of  distipctioa 
and  authority. 

Every  temporary  occupation  is  dearly  paid;  for  the  labourer 
must  be  indemnified  as  well  for  the  time  he  is  employed,  as  for 
that  during  which  he  is  waiting  for  employment.  A  job  coach- 
master  must  charge  more  for  the  days  he  is  employed,  than  may 
appear  sufficient  for  his  trouble  and  capital  embarked,  because  the 
busy  days  must  pay  for  the  idle  ones;  any  thing  else  would  be 
ruin  to  him.  The  hire  of  masquerade  dresses  is  expensive  for  the 
same  reason ;  the  receipts  of  the  carnival  must  pay  for  the  whole 
year.  Upon  a  cross  road,  an  inn-keeper  must  charge  high  for  in- 
difierent  entertainment;  for  he  may  be  some  days  before  the  arri- 
val of  another  traveller. 

However,  the  proneness  of  mankind  to  expect,  that,  if  there  be 
a  single  lucky  chance,  it  will  be  sure  to  fall  to  their  peculiar  UA^ 
attracts  towards  particular  channels  a  portion  of  industry  dispro- 
portionate to  the  profit  they  hold  out.  '  In  a  perfectly  fitir  lot- 
tery,' says  the  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  *  those  who  draw 
prizes  ought  to  gain  all  that  is  lost  by  those  who  draw  blanks.  la 
a  profession,  where  twenty  fail  for  one  that  succeeds,  that  one 
ought  to  gain  all  that  should  have  been  gained  by  the  unsuccessfld 
twenty.'t  Now  many  occupations  are  far  from  being  paid  ac- 
cording to  this  rate.  The  same  author  states  his  belief,  that,  bow 
extravagant  soever  the  fees  of  counsellors  at  law  of  celebrity  may 
appear,  the  annual  gains  of  all  the  counsellors  of  a  large  towa 
bear  but  a  very  small  proportion  to  their  annual  expense ;  so  that 
this  profession,  must,  in  great  part,  derive  its  subsistence  from 
some  other  independent  source  of  revenue. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  that  these  several  causes  of  dif- 
ference in  the  ratio  of  profit  may  act  all  in  the  same,  or  each  in  an 
opposite  direction ;  or  that,  in  the  former  case,  the  eSeoi  is  moie 

•  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  i.  c  10. 
t  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  i.  c  10. 
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intense;  whereas,  in  the  latter,  the  opposite  action  of  one^sootrob 
and  neutralizes  the  other.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  prove, 
that  the  agreeable  circumstances  of  a  profession  may  balance  the 
uncertainty  of  its  product :  or  that  a  business  that  does  not  iiimish 
constant  occupation,  and  is  moreover  attended  with  danger,  must 
be  indemnified  by  a  double  increase  of  salary. 

The  last,  and  perhaps  the  principal  cause  of  inequality  in  the 
profits  of  industry  in  general  is,  the  degree  of  skill  it  may  require. 

When  the  skill  requisite  to  any  calling,  whether  of  a  superior 
or  subordinate  character,  is  attainable  only  by  long  and  expensive 
training,  that  training  must  every  year  have  inv<^ved  a  certain 
expense,  and  the  total  outlay  forms  an  accumulated  capital.  In 
such  case,  its  remuneration  includes,  over  and  above  the  wages 
of  labour,  an  interest  upon  the  capital  advanced  in  the  training, 
and  an  interest  higher  than  the  ordinary  rate ;  for  the  capital  ad- 
vanced has  been  actually  sunk,  and  exists  no  longer  than  the  life 
of  the  individual.  It  should,  therefore,  be  calculated  as  an  ai^ 
nuity.* 

It  is  for  this  reason,  that  all  emplo3rments  of  time  and  talents» 
which  require  a  liberal  education,  are  better  paid  than  those,  which 
require  less  education.  Education  is  capital  which  ought  to  yieU 
interest,  independent  <^  the  ordinary  profits  of  industry. 

There  are  facts,  it  is  true,  that  militate  against  this  princifde; 
but  they  are  capable  of  explanaticm.  The  priesthood  is  some- 
times very  ili  paid  rf  y«t  a  xeligton,  founded  upon  very  complicated 

*  Nay,  even  more  than  annuity  intereat  on  the  rana  apent  in  the  edneatioa 
of  the  penoD  who  receivea  the  nlary;  strictly  epeaking,  it  ehoald  be  annoi^ 
intereat  upon  the  total  sum  devoted  to  the  same  claae  or  atudy,  whether  it  have 
or  have  not  been  made  productive  in  ita  kind.  Thue  the  aggregate  of  the  fees 
of  a  physician  ought  to  replace  not  only  what  has  been  spent  in  their  studiea, 
but,  in  addition,  all  the  sums  expended  in  the  instruction  of  the  studenta,  who 
may  have  died  during  their  education,  oc  whose  success  may  not  have  repaid 
the  care  bestowed  upon  them ;  for  the  stock  of  medical  industry  in  actual  ex- 
istence could  never  have  been  reared,  without  the  loss  of  some  part  of  the  out- 
lay devoted  to  medical  instruction.  However,  there  is  little  use  in  too  minute 
attention  to  accuracy  in  the  estimates  of  political  economy, which  are  frequently 
found  at  variance  with  fact,  oh  account  of  the  bfluenoe  of  moral  oonsideratioiis 
in  the  matter  of  national  wealth,  an  influence  tliat  does  not  admit  of  mathema* 
tioU  estimation.  The  forma  of  algebra  are  therefore  inapplicable  to  this 
adenoe,  and  serve  only  to  introduce  unnecessary  perplexity.  Smith  hto  not 
once  haid  recourse  to  them. 

t  I  do  not  mean  to  indude  the  superior  orders  of  the  clergy,  whoee  bens* 
ficea  are  extremely  ridi  and  well  paid,  though  upon  princii3es  of  stste  po» 
Ucy.  (a) 


(a)  In  estimating  the  reeompenae  of  a  national  priesthood,  the  total  of  ha 
revenues,  both  in  the  higher  and  lower  ranka,  must  be  taken  into  the  ae- 
coont  The  gambling  propensity  of  mankind,  and  that  prooeneas  to  ex- 
pect the  hicky  chanoea,  which  hia'been  above  adverted  to,  mmkea  human 
wduatry  ahraja  overflow  those  ehaanela,  in  which  there  are  aone  ftw  great 
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dpetrineSy  and  obscure  historical  facts,  requires  in  its  ministen  a 
long  course  of  study  and  probation,  and  such  study  and  probation 
necessarily  call  for  an  advance  of  capital ;  it  would  seem  requisite, 
tJMrefore,  for  the  continued  existence  of  the  clerical  profossion, 
that  the  salary  of  the  minister  should  pay  the  interest  on  the  capital 
expended,  as  well  as  the  wages  of  his  personal  trouble,  which  the 
•profits  of  the  inferior  clergy  rarely  exceed^  particularly  in  catholic 
countries.  It  must,  however,  be  ascertained,  whether  the  public 
Imto  not  themselves  advanced  this  capital  in  the  maintenance  and 
«duoation  of  clerical  students  at  the  public  charge ;  in  which  case, 
the  pubkc  advancing  the  capital,  may  find  people  enough  to  exe- 
cute the  duties  for  the  mere  wages  of  their  labour,  or  a  bare  sub- 
wu/bBOce^  especially  where  there  is  no  fiunily  to  be  provided  fon 

When,  besides  expensive  training,  peculiar  natural  talent  is  re- 
quired for  a  particular  branch  of  industry,  the  supply  is  still  more 
nmited  m  proportion  to  the  demand,  and  must  consequently  be  bet- 
tier  p«kL  A  great  nation  will  probably  contain  but  two  or  diree 
artists  capable  of  painting  a  superior  picture,  or  modelliM  a  bean- 
lifiil  statue;  if  such  ofaj^ts,  tbsn,  be  much  in  demandTthose  few 
ean  cfaaige  almost  what  they  piease ;  and,  though  much  of  ^ 
profit  is  bat  the  retum  with  interest  of  capital  advanced  in  the 
acquisition  of  their  art,  yet  the  profits  it  brings  leaves  a  very  krge 
Bttiphis.  (a)  A  celebrated  paiiiter,  advocate,  or  physician,  will 
ha^  spent,  of  his  own  or  relation's  money,  d9,000yr.,  or  40,000/r. 
lit  most,  in  acquiring  the  ability  from  which  his  gams  are  derived; 
the  interest  of  this  sum  calculated  as  an  annuity,  is  but  4000 /r.; 
m  thai,  if  he  make  SO,000/r.  by  his  art,  there  remains  an  annual 
smn  of  26,000/r.  which  is  wholly  the  salary  of  his  skill  and  in- 
dttstiy.  If  every  thing  afibrding  revenue  is  to  be  set  down  as  pro- 
perty, lys  fortune  at  ten  years^  purchase  may  be  reckoned  2&0fi00/r* 
•rensi^posing  him  not  to  have  inherited  a  soL 


«n  immeiunty  of  blankii ;  as  in  the  church  and  the  Uw,  which  have 
■doraovar  the  attractian  of  personal  consideration,  at  least  in  the  canaitation  of 
Bngliah  Society. 

(«)  fVom  which,  however,  is  to  be  dedacted  the  average  loss  on  the  general 
Manee  of  fess  soeoessAil  competitors  in  the  same  line.  It  does  not  appear, 
that,  in  England  at  least,  any  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  personal  oonaidera- 
fiuo,  which  is  seldom  attached  in  a  high  ratio  even  to  the  greatest  ezcelleoce  in 
the  dapartment  of  pore  art  There  is  no  instance  of  a  scolptor  or  a  paiotsr 
Mririag  at  the  hoBonrs  of  the  peerage,  which  have  been  pUeed  within  the 
Ntch  of  ■oooessiul  commercial  enterprise.    T. 
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SECTION  U. 


Of  f  Ac  Profits  of  the  Man  of  Science. 

The  philosopher,  the  man  who  makes  it  his  study  to  direct  the 
laws  of  nature  to  the  greatest  possible  benefit  of  mankind,  receives 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  products  of  that  industry,  which  de- 
rives such  prodigious  advantage  from  the  knowledge,  whereof  he 
is  at  the  same  time  the  depository  and  the  promoter.  The  cause 
of  his  disproportionate  payment  seems  to  be,  that,  to  speak  tech- 
nically, he  throws  into  circulation,  in  a  moment,  an  immense  stock 
of  his  product,  which  is  one  that  sufibrs  very  little  by  wear;  so 
that  it  is  long  before  operative  industry  is  obliged  to  resort  to  him 
ibr  a  fresh  supply. 

The  scientific  acquirements,  without  which  abundance  of  ma^ 
nu&oturing  processes  could  never  have  been  executed,  are  pro* 
baUy  the  result  of  long  study,  intense  reflection,  and  a  course  of 
experiments  equally  ingenious  and  delicate,  that  are  the  joint  oc* 
cupation  of  the  highest  degree  of  chemical,  medical,  and  mathe- 
matical skill.  But  the  knowledge,  acquired  with  so  much  difli- 
culty,  is  probably  transmissible  in  a  few  pages ;  and,  through  the 
channel  of  public  lectures,  or  of  the  press,  is  circulated  in  much 
greater  abundance,  than  is  required  for  consumption;  or  rather» 
it  spreads  of  itself,  and,  being  imperbhaUe,  there  is  never  any 
necessity  to  recur  to  those,  from  whom  it  originally  emanated. 

Thus,  according  to  the  natural  laws,  whereby  the  price  of 
things  is  determined,  this  superior  class  of  knowledige  will  be  vexy 
iU  paid ;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  receive  a  very  inadequate  portion  of 
the  value  of  the  product,  to  which  it  has  contributed.  It  is  froa 
a  sense  of  this  injustice,  that  every  nation,  sufficiently  enlightened 
to  coQoeive  the  inmiense  benefit  of  scientific  pursuits,  has  endea- 
voured, by  special  favours  and  fbttenng  distinctions,  to  indemnify 
the  man  of  science,  for  the  very  trifling  profit  derivable  from  his 
professimial  occupations,  and  from  the  exertion  of  his  natural  or 
acquired  faculties. 

Sometimes  a  manufiicturer  discovers  a  process,  caleubled 
either  to  introduce  anew  product,  to  increase  the  beauty  of  an 
old  one,  or  to  produce  with  greater  economy;  and,  by  ohser« 
vance  of  strict  secrecy,  may  make  for  many  years,  for  his  whole 
lifo  perhaps,  or  even  bequeath  to  his  children,  profits  exceeding 
the  ordinary  ratio  of  his  calling.  In  this  particular  case  the  ms^ 
nufacturer  combines  two  different  operations  of  industry :  that 
of  the  man  of  science,  whose  profit  he  engrosses  himself^  and 
that  of  the  adventurer  too.  Bat  few  such  discoveries  can  king 
remain  secret ;  which  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  publie, 
because  this  secrecy  keeps  the  price  of  the  particular  proooct  it 
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applies  to  above,  and  the  number  of  consumers  enabled  to  enjoy 
it  below,  the  natural  level.* 

It  is  obvious,  that  I  am  speaking  only  of  the  revenue  a  man  of 
science  derives  from  his  calling.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
his  being  at  the  same  time  a  iimded  proprietor,  capitalist  or  ad- 
venturer, and  possessed  of  other  revenue  in  these  different  capa- 
cities. 


SECTION  m. 


€f  the  Profits  of  the  MaMter-a^ent^  or  Adventurer ^  in  biduttry. 

We  shall,  in  this  section,  consider  only  that  portion  of  the  pro- 
fits of  the  master-agent,  or  adventurer,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  recompense  of  that  peculiar  character.  If  a  master-manu- 
facturer have  a  share  in  the  capital  embarked  in  his  concern,  he 
must  be  ranked  pro  tanto  in  the  class  of  capitalists,  and  the  bene- 
fits thence  derived  be  set  down  as  part  of  the  profits  of  the  capital 
so  embarked.f 

It  very  seldom  happens,  that  the  party  engaged  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  any  undertaking,  is  not  at  the  same  time  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  interest  upon  some  capital  of  his  own.  The  manager  of 
a  concern  rarely  borrows  from  strangers  the  whole  of  the  capital 
employed.  If  he  have  but  purchased  some  of  the  implements 
with  his  own  capital,  or  made  advances  from  his  own  funds,  he 
will  then  be  entitled  to  one  portion  of  his  revenue  in  quality  <^ 
manager,  and  another  in  that  of  capitalist.  Mankind  are  so  httle 
inclined  to  sacrifice  any  particle  of  their  self-interest,  that  even 
those,  who  have  never  analyzed  these  respective  rights,  know  well 
enough  how  to  enforce  them  to  their  full  extent  in  practice. 

Our  present  concern  is,  to  distinguish  the  portion  of  revenue, 
which  the  adventurer  receives  as  adventurer.  We  shall  see  by- 
and-by,  what  he,  or  somebody  else,  derives  in  the  character  of 
eapitadiBt 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  the  occupation  of  adventurer  is 

*  Such  of  my  readers  um  may  ima^e,  that  the  sum  of  the  production  of  a 
ooontiy  ie  greater,  ^en  the  scale  of  price  is  umiaturally  high,  are  requested 
to  refer  to  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject,  »unrd  Chap.  3.  of  this 
Book. 

t  Smith  is  greatly  embarrassed  by  his  neglect  of  the  distinction  between 
the  profits  of  supenntendency,  and  those  of  capitaL  He  oonibunds  them 
under  the  general  head  of  profits  of  stock ;  and  all  his  sagacity  and  acuteness 
have  scarMily  been  sufficient  to  expound  the  causes,  which  influence  their 
fluctuations.  Wealth  of  Nationt,  book  i.  c.  8.  And  no  wonder  he  found  hinv- 
self  thus  perplexed ;  their  ralue  is  regulated  upon  entirely  diflcrent  principles. 
The  profits  of  labour  depend  upon  the  degree  of  skill,  activity,  judgment,  dMs. 
exerted ;  those  of  capital,  on  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  capital,  the  eecui. 
^  of  the  invettme^t,  dt^ 
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comprised  in  the  second  class  of  pperations  specified  as  necessary 
for  the  setting  in  motion  of  every  class  of  industry  whatever ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  application  of  acquired  knowledge* to  the  creation  of 
a  product  for  human  consumption.*  It  will  l&ewise  be  recollect- 
ed, that  such  application  is  equally  necessary  in  agricultural,  man- 
ofiicturing,  and  commercial  industry ;  that  the  labour  of  the  far- 
mer or  cultivator  on  his  own  account,  of  the  master-manufacturer 
and  of  the  merchant,  all  come  under  this  description ;  they  are 
the  adventqrers  in  each  department  of  industry  respectively.  The 
nature  of  the  profits  of  these  three  classes  <^  men,  la  what  we  are 
now  about  to  consider. 

The  price  of  their  labour  is  regulated,  like  that  of  all  other  ob- 
jects, by  the  ratio  of  the  supply,  or  quantity  of  that  labour  thrown 
mto  cirailation,  to  the  demand  or  desire  for  it.  Ther6  are  two 
principal  causes  operating  to  limit  the  supply,  which,  consequent- 
ly, maintain  at  a  high  rate  the  price  of  this  superior  kind  of  la- 
bour. 

It  is  commonly  requisite  for  the  adventurer  himself  to  provide 
the  necessary  fiinds.  Not  that  he  must  be  already  rich ;  for  he 
■my  work  upon  borrowed  capital ;  but  he  must  at  least  be  solvent, 
and  have  the  reputation  of  intelligence,  prudence,  probity,  and 're- 
gularity ;  and  must  be  able  by  the  nature  of  his  connexions,  to 
procure  the  loan  of  capital  he  may  happen  himself  not  to  possess. 
These  requisites  shut  out  a  great  many  competitors. 

In  the  second  place,  this  kind  of  labour  requires  a  combination 
of  moral  qualities,  that  are  not  often  found  together.  Judgment, 
perseverance,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  as  well  as  of  busi- 
ness. He  IB  called  upon  to  estimate,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the 
importance  of  the  specific  product,  the  probable  amount  of  the 
demand,  and  the  means  of  its  production :  at  one  time  he  must 
employ  a  great  number  of  hands ;  at  another,  buy  or  order  the 
raw  material,  collect  labourers,  find  consumers,  and  give  at  all 
times  a  rigid  attention  to  order  and  eccmomy ;  in  a  word,  he  must 
possess  the  art  of  superintendence  and  administration.  He  must 
have  a  ready  knack  of  calculation,  to  compare  the  charges  of  pro- 
duction with  the  probable  value  of  the  product  when  completed 
and  brought  to  market.  In  the  course  of  such  complex  opera- 
tions, there  are  abundance  of  obstacles  to  be  surmounted,  of  anxie- 
ties to  be  repressed,  of  misfortunes  to  be  repaired,  and  of  expedi- 
ents to  be  devised.  Those  who  are  not  possessed  of  a  combina- 
tion of  these  necessary  qualities,  are  unsuccessful  in  their  under- 
takings;  their  concerns  soon  fall  to  the  ground,  and  their  labour 
is  quickly  withdrawn  from  the  stock  in  circulation ;  leaving  such 
only,  as  is  successfully,  that  is  to  say,  skilfully  directed.  Thus, 
the  requisite  capacity  and  talent  limits  the  number  of  competi- 
tors for  the  business  of  adventurers.  Nor  is  this  all :  there  is  al- 
ways a  degree  of  risk  attending  such  undertakings;  however  well 

•  Vidstufrd,  Book  I.  chtp.  & 
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they  may  be  conducted,  there  is  a  chance  of  &ilure ;  the  adyentu- 
rer  may,  without  any  fault  of  his  own,  sink  his  fortune^  and  ia 
some  measure  his  character ;  which  is  another  check  to  the  nuaw 
her  o£  competitors,  that  also  tends  to  make  their  agency  so  much 
the  dearer. 

AU  branches  of  industry  do  not  require  an  equal  degree  of  ca- 
pacity and  knowledge.  A  farmer  who  adventures  in  tillage,  is 
not  expected  to  have  such  extensive  knowledge  as  a  sierchaDi, 
who  adventures  in  trade  with  distant  countries.  The  ftrmer  may 
do  weU  enough  with  a  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  routuie  of  two 
or  three  kinds  of  cultivation.  But  the  science  neccf&sary  fi>r  coiw 
ducting  a  commerce  with  long  returns  is  of  a  much  higher  older. 
It  is  necessary  to  be  well  versed,  not  only  in  the  nature  and  qiHk 
lity  of  the  merchandise  in  which  the  adventure  is  made,  but  like* 
wise  to  have  some  notion  of  the  extent  of  demand,  and  of  the 
markets  whither  it  is  consigned  for  sale.  For  this  purpose,  the 
trader 'must  be  constantly  informed  of  the  price-current  of  every 
commodity  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  To  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  these  prices,  he  must  be  acquainted  with  the  diflferent 
national  currencies,  and  their  relative  value,  or,  as  it  ia  termed, 
the  rate  of  exchange.  He  must  know  the  means  of  transport,  its 
risk  and  expense,  the  custom  and  laws  of  the  people  he  corres- 
ponds with ;  in  addition  to  all  which,  he  must  possess  sufficient 
knowledge  of  mankind  to  preserve  him  from  the  dangers  of  mis* 
placed  confidence  in  his  agents,  correspondents,  and  connexions. 
If  the  science  requisite  to  make  a  good  farm  is  more  common 
tlian  that  which  can  make  a  good  merchant,  it  is  not  surprisingy 
that  the  labour  of  the  former  is  but  poorly  paid,  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  latter. 

It  is  not  meant  by  this  to  be  understood,  that  commercial  in- 
dustry in  every  branch,  requires  a  combination  of  rarer  qualifka^ 
tioDS  than  agricultural.  The  retail  dealers  for  the  most  part  pur- 
sue  the  routine  of  their  business  quite  as  mechanically  as  the  geiie- 
raUty  of  farmers ;  and,  in  some  kinds  of  cultivation,  very  uncom- 
mon care  and  sagacity  are  requisite.  It  is  for  the  reader  to  make 
the  application :  the  business  of  the  teacher  is,  firmly  to  establish 
general  principles ;  whence  it  will  be  easy  to  draw  a  multitude  of 
inferences,  varied  and  modified  by  circumstances,  which  are  them- 
selves the  consequences  of  other  principles  laid  down  in  other 
parts  of  the  subject.  Thus,  in  astronomy,  when  we  are  told,  that 
all  the  planets  describe  equal  areas  in  the  same  space  of  tinWi 
there  is  an  implied  reservation  of  such  derangements,  as  arise  from 
the  proximity  of  other  planets,  whose  attractive  powers  depend  on 
another  law  of  natural  philosophy ;  and  this  must  be  attended  to 
in  the  examination  of  the  phenomena  of  each  in  particular.  It  ii 
for  him,  who  would  apply  general  laws  to  particular  and  isoialed 
cases,  to  make  allowance  for  the  influence  of  each  of  those  laws 
or  principles,  whose  existence  is  already  recognised. 
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In  leviewing  presently  the  profits  of  mere  manual  labour,  we 
■ball  see  the  peculiar  advantage,  which  his  character  of  master 
gives  to  the  adventurer  over  the  labourer ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to 
observe  by  the  way  the  other  advantages  within  reach  of  an  in* 
telligent  superior.  He  is  the  link  of  communication,  as  well  be- 
tween the  various  classes  of  producers,  one  with  another,  as  between 
the  producer  and  the  consumer.  He  directs  the  business  of  pro- 
duction, and  is  the  centre  of  many  bearings  and  relations ;  he  pro- 
fits by  the  knowledge  and  by  the  ignorance  of  other  people,  and  by 
every  accidental  advantage  of  production. 

Thus,  it  is  this  class  of  producers,  which  accumulates  the  largest 
fcrtones,  whenever  productive  exertion  is  crowned  by  unusual  suc- 


SECnON  IV. 

(y  the  PrcfiU  of  the  Operative  Labourer •* 

BocnB,  or  rough  labour  may  be  executed  by  any  man  pos- 
of  life  and  health ;  wherefore,  bare  existence  is  all  that  is 
jequisite  to  insure  a  supply  of  that  class  of  industry.  Conse* 
quently,  its  wages  seldom  rise  in  any  country  much  above  what 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  subsistence ;  and  the  quantum  of  sup- 
ply always  remains  on  a  level  with  the  demand ;  nay,  often  goes 
beyond  it ;  for  the  difficulty  lies  not  in  acquiring  existence,  but  in 
flopporting  it.  Whenever  the  mere  circumstance  of  existence  is 
flifficient  for  the  execution  of  any  kind  of  work,  and  that  work  af- 
fixdi  the  means  of  supporting  existence,  the  vacuum  is  speedily 
filled  up. 

Hiere  is,  however,  one  thing  to  be  observed.  Man  does  not 
eome  into  the  world  with  the  size  and  strength  sufficient  to  per- 
form labour  even  of  the  simplest  kind.  He  acquires  this  capabi- 
lity not  till  the  age  of  fifteen  or  twenty,*  more  or  less,  and  may  be 
fegarded  as  an  item  of  capital,  formed  of  the  growing  annual  ac- 
cumulation of  the  sums  spent  in  rearing  him.f  By  whom,  then, 
is  this  accumulation  eflected?    In  general  by  the  parents  of  the 

*  By  the  term  labourer,  I  mean,  the  peraon  who  worka  on  aceoont  of  a 
maater-agent,  or  adventurer,  in  induMry ;  for  auch  oa  are  maatera  of  their 
own  Uboor,  like  the  oobler  in  hia  atall,  or  the  itinerant  knife-gfrinder,  unite 
the  two  charactera  of  adventurer  and  labourer ;  their  profita  being  in  part  go- 
vemed  by  the  circomatanoea  detailed  in  the  precedin|p  aection,  and  partly  by 
fiioae  developed  in  thia.  It  ia  neceaaary  alao  to  premiae,  that  the  labour  spo- 
ken of  in  the  preaent  leetion  ia  that,  which  requirea  little  or  no  study  or  tram- 
lag  ;  the  aoomaition  of  any  talent  or  personal  akill  entitlca  the  poasesaor  to  a 
Ibrtlier  prom,  regulated  upon  the  principlea  explained  aitpra,  aect  1.  of  thia 
twapter* 

t  A  fiill  grown  man  ia  an  accumulated  capital;  the  sum  spent  in  rearing 
lum  ia  faideed  cooaumed,  but  cooaumed  in  a  reproductive  way,  calculated  to 
yidd  tha  pvodoct,  man. 
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labourer^  by  peraons  of  his  own  cdling,  or  of  one  akin  lo  it*  la 
this  class  of  life,  therefore,  the  wages  are  somewhat  more. than  is 
necessary  for  bare  personal  existence ;  they  must  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  children  of  the  labourer  also. 

If  the  wages  of  the  lowest  class  of  labour  were  insuffici^it  to 
maintain  a  family,  and  bring  up  children,  its  supply  would  never 
be  kept  up  to  the  complement;  the  demand  would  exceed  the  sup* 
ply  in  circulation ;  and  its  wages  would  increase,  until  that  clan 
were  again  enabled  to  bring  up  children  enough  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. 

This  would  happen,  if  marriage  were  discouraged  amongst  the 
labouring  class.  A  man  without  wife  or  children  may  afibrd  his 
labour  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  than  one  who  is  a  husband  and  & 
fiither.  If  celibacy  were  to  gain  ground  amongst  the  labouring 
class,  that  class  would,  not  only  contribute  nothing  to  recruit  its 
own  members,  but  would  prevent  others  from  suppl3ring  the  defi* 
ciency.  A  temporary  fall  in  the  price  of  manusd  labour,  arising 
from  the  cheaper  rate,  at  which  single  men  can  afibrd  to  worky 
would  soon  be  followed  by  a  disproportionate  rise ;  because  the 
number  of  workmen  would  fall  o£  Thus,  even  were  it  not  more 
to  the  interest  of  masters  to  employ  married  men,  on  account  of 
their  steadiness,  they  should  do  so,  though  at  a  greater  charge, 
to  avoid  the  higher  price  of  labour,  that  must  eventually  recoil  on 
them. 

Every  particular  line  or  profession  does  not,  indeed,  recruit  its 
own  numbers  with  children  nursed  among  its  own  members.  The 
new  generation  is  transferred  from  one  class  of  life  to  another,  and 
particularly  from  rural  occupations  to  occupations  of  a  similar  cast 
in  the  towns ;  for  this  reason,  that  children  are  cheaper  trained 
in  the  country :  all  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  the  rudest  and  lowest 
class  of  labour  necessarily  derives  from  its  product  a  portion  suffi- 
cient, not  merely  for  its  present  maintenance,  but  likewise  for  the 
recruiting  of  its  numerical  strength.* 

When  a  country  is  on  the  decline,  and  contains  less  of  the 
means  of  production,  and  le^  of  knowledge,  activity,  and  capi- 
tal, the  demand  for  rough,  and  simple  labour  diminishes  by  da- 
grees ;  wages  fall  gradually  below  the  rate  necessary  for  recruiting 
the  labouring  class ;  its  numbers  consequently  decrease,  and  the 
offipring  of  the  other  classes,  whose  employment  diminishes  in 
the  same  proportion,  is  degraded  to  the  step  immediately  below. 

*  The  evidence  examined  before  a  committee  of  the  Hoom  of  Commoafl 
of  England,  in  1815,  leads  to  the  conclosion,  that  the  high  price  of  food,  at 
that  period,  had  the  efTect  of  depressing,  rather  than  eleyatm^  the  scale  of 
wages.  I  have  myself  remarked  the  similar  effect  of  the  scarcities  in  France^ 
of  the  jears  1811  and  1817.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence  either 
forced  more  labourem  into  the  market,  or  exacted  more  exertion  from  those 
already  engaged ;  thus  occasioning  a  temporary  glut  of  labour.  But  the  ne- 
cessary sufferings  of  the  labouring  class  at  the  time  must  inevitably  have 
thinned  its  ranks. 
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On  the  eontniy,  when  proeperity  is  adranomg,  ^  inferior  elaa- 
868  not  only  fill  up  their  own  complement  with  ease,  but  furnish  a 
8arplu8  and  addition  to  the  classes  immediately  above  them :  and 
some,  by  great  good  fortune  or  brilliancy  of  talent,  arrive  at  a 
still  loftier  eminence,  and  reach  even  the  highest  stations  in  so- 
ciety. 

The  labour  of  persons  not  entirely  dependent  for  subsistence  on 
the  fruits  of  labour  can  be  afforded  cheaper,  than  that  of  such  as 
are  labourers  by  occupation*  Being  fed  firom  other  sources,  their 
wages  are  not  settled  by  the  price  of  subsistence.  The  female 
spiBners  in  country  villages  probably  do  not  earn  the  half  of 
their  necessary  expenses,  small  as  they  are :  one  is  periiaps  the 
mother,  another  the  daughter,  sister,  aunt,  or  mother-in-law  of 
a  labourer,  who  would  probably  support  her,  if  she  earned  no- 
thing fer  herself.  Were  she  dependent  for  subsistence  on  her 
own  earnings  only,  she  must  evidently  double  her  pricee,  or  die 
of  want;  in  other  words,  her  iadustiy  must  be  paid  douMy,  or 
would  cease  to  exiat 

The  same  may  be  said  of  most  kinds  of  woric  performed  by 
females.  They  are  in  general  but  poorly  paid,  because  a  hurge 
proportion  of  them  are  suf^rted  by  other  resources  than  those 
of  their  own  industry,  and  can,  therefore,  supply  the  work  they 
are  capable  of  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  even  the  bare  satis&c- 
tion  of  their  wants.  The  woric  of  the  mcmastic  order  is  simi- 
lar^ circumstaneed.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  actual  labourers 
in  those  countries  where  monachism  abounds,  that  it  manufactures 
little  else  but  trumpery ;  for,  if  its  industry  were  applied  to  works 
of  current  utility,  the  nxxsamtouB  labourers  in  the  same  depart- 
ment, having  fiimilies  to  support,  would  be  unaUe  to  work  at  so 
low  a  rate,  and  must  absolutely  peririi  by  want  and  starvatioo* 
Hie  wages  of  raanufecturing,  are  often  higher  than  those  of  ag- 
ricultural labour;  but  they  are  liable  to  the  most  calamitous 
oscillation.  War  or  legislative  prohibition  will  sometimes  suddenly 
extinguish  the  demand  for  a  particular  product,  and  reduce  the 
industry  emf^o]^  upon  it  to  a  state  of  utter  destitution.  Tlie 
mere  caprice  <^  feshion  is  often  fetal  to  whole  classes.  The  sub- 
stitution of  shoe  ribbands  for  buckles  was  a  severe  blow  to  the 
population  of  Sheffield  and  Birmingham.* 

The  smallest  variations  in  the  price  of  rude  and  simple  k^ 
hour  have  ever  been  justly  considered  as  serious  calamities.  In 
chunes  of  somewhat  superior  wealth,  and  talents,  which  are, 
in  feet  a  species  of  personal  wealth,  a  diminution  in  the  rate 
of  profits  entails  only  a  reduction  of  expense,  or,  at  most,  hot 
trenches,  in  some  measure,  upon  the  capital  those  claaooo  geoe« 
raUy  have  at  their  disposal.    But  to  those,  whose  whole  income 

•  Bfthhos,  JESm^m  Pip^  ed.  5.  b.  ULe.  13. 
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is  a  bare  Bubrntenoe,  a  fidl  of  wages  is  an  absolute  death^warnuit, 
if  not  to  the  labourer  himself,  to  part  of  his  family  at  least. 

Wherefore,  all  governments,  pretending  to  the  smallest  paternal 
solicitude  for  their  subjects'  welfare,  have  evinced  a  readiness  to 
aid  the  indigent  class,  wherever  any  unexpected  event  has  acci- 
dentally reduced  the  wages  of  common  labour  below  the  level  of 
the  labourer's  subsistence.  Yet  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the 
government  have  too  often  failed  in  their  efficacy,  for  want  of  judg- 
ment in  the  choice  of  a  remedy.  To  render  it  effective,  it  is  ne* 
oessary  first  to  explore  the  cause  of  depiession  in  the  price  of 
labour.  If  that  depression  be  of  a  permanent  nature,  pecuniary 
and  temporary  aid  is  of  no  possible  avail,  and  merely  defers  the 
pressure  of  the  mischief.  Of  this  nature  are  the  discovery  of  new 
processes,  the  introduction  of  new  articles  of  import,  or  the  emi- 
gration of  a  considerable  number  of  consumers,  (a)  In  such 
emergencies,  a  remedy  must  be  sought  in  the  discovery  of  some 
new  wd  permanent  occupation  for  the  hands  thrown  out  of  employ, 
in  the  encouragement  of  new  channels  of  industry,  in  the  setting 
on  foot  of  distant  enterprises,  the  planting  of  colonies,  &c. 

If  the  depression  be  not  of  a  permanent  nature,  if  it  be  the 
mere  result  of  good  or  bad  crops,  the  temporary  assistance  should 
be  limited  to  the  uniortunate  sufferers  by  the  oscillation. 

Governments  or  individuals,  who  attempt  indiscriminate  bene- 
ficence, will  have  the  frequent  mortification  of  finding  their  bounty 
unavailing.  This  may  be  more  convincingly  demonstrated  by  ex- 
ample than  by  arg^ument. 

Suppose  in  a  vme  district  the  quantity  of  casks  to  be  so  abun- 
dant, as  to  make  it  impossible  to  use  Uiem  all.  A  war,  or  a  sla> 
tute  levelled  against  the  production  of  wine,  may,  perhaps,  have 
caused  many  proprietors  of  vineyards  to  adopt  a  difierent  cultiva- 
tion of  their  lands ;  this  is  a  permanent  cause  of  surplus  cooper- 
age in  the  market.  In  ignorance  of  this  cause,  a  general  efibrt 
is  made  to  assist  the  labouring  coopers,  either  by  purchasing 
their  casks  without  wanting  them,  or  by  making  up,  in  the  shape 
of  alms,  the  loss  they  have  sustained  in  the  diminution  of  their 
profits.  Useless  purchases,  or  eleemosynary  aid,  faowerer,  can 
not  last  fi>r  ever ;  and,  the  moment  they  cease,  the  poor  coopen 


(a)  The  Beoond  and  lut  of  these  circomBtftnoet  are  nether  of  them  nceos- 
■arily,  anivcrKillj,  or  permanently,  followed  by  the  depreesion  of  the  rate  of 
waeee.  When  a  new  object  of  import  does  not  ftupersede  one  of  either  home 
or  foreign  production,  it  must  tend  to  raiM  tlie  rate  of  wages,  aa  it  can  only 
be  procured  by  enlarged  home  production.  The  emigration  of  consumers, 
continuing  to  draw  subsistence  from  the  country  they  desert,  leaves  in  activ- 
ity an  equal  mass  of  human  labour,  though  possibly  with  some  variation  of 
employment  Besides,  it  may  be  temporary  only,  as  that  of  the  English  to 
tlie  continent,  and  of  the  Irish  both  to  England  and  to  tlio  continent; 
who  possibly  mi^ht  be  brought  back  by  an  improvement  of  domestic  finan- 
ces or  of  domestic  security  and  comfort    T. 
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will  find  themselvea  preciiely  in  the  aaoie  distressful  mtuation, 
from  which  it  was  attempted  to  extricate  them.  AH  the  sacrifices 
and  expense  will  have  been  incurred  with  no  advantage,  other 
than  that  of  a  little  delay  in  the  date  of  their  hopeless  sufferings 
and  privations. 

Suppose  on  the  contrary,  the  cause  of  the  superabundance  of 
casks  to  be  but  temporary ;  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  ^lure  of 
the  annual  crop.  If,  instead  of  afibrding  temporary  relief  to  the 
working  ooopere,  they  be  encouraged  to  remove  to  other  districts, 
or  to  enter  upon  some  other  branch  of  industry,  it  will  follow,  that 
the  next  year,  when  wine  may  be  abundant,  there  will  be  a  scar- 
city of  casks  to  receive  it ;  the  price  will  become  exorbitant,  and 
be  settled  at  the  suggestion  of  avarice  and  speculation ;  which 
being  unable  themselves  to  manufacture  casks,  af\er  the  means  of 
producing  them  have  been  thus  destro3wd,  part  of  the  wine  will 
probably  be  spoiled  for  want  of  casks  to  hold  it.  It  will  require  a 
second  shock  and  derangement  of  the  rate  of  wages,  before  the 
manu&cture  of  the  article  can  be  brought  again  to  a  level  with  the 
demand. 

Whence  it  is  evident,  that  the  remedy  must  be  adapted  to  the 
particular  cause  of  the  mischief;  consequently,  the  cause  must  be 
ascertained,  before  the  remedy  is  devised. 

Necessary  subsistence,  then,  may  be  taken  to  be  the  standard 
of  the  wages  of  common  rough  labour;  but  this  standard  is  itself 
extremely  fluctuating ;  for  habit  has  great  influence  upon  the  ex« 
tent  of  human  wants.  It  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  the  labourers 
of  some  cantons  of  France  could  exist  under  a  total  privation  of 
wine.  In  London,  beer  is  considered  indispensable ;  that  beverage 
is  there  so  much  an  article  of  necessity,  that  beggan  ask  for  money 
to  buy  a  pot  of  beer,  (a)  as  commonly  as  in  I*  ranee  for  the  pur> 
chase  of  a  morsel  of  bread ;  and  this  k&tter  object  of  solicitation, 
which  appeara  to  us  so  very  natural,  may  seem  impertinent  to  fb- 
reignera  just  arrived  from  a  country,  where  the  poor  subsist  on  po- 
tatoes, manioc,  or  other  still  coarser  diet. 

What  is  necessary  subsistence,  depends,  therefore,  partly  on  the 
habits  of  the  nation,  to  which  the  labourer  may  happen  to  belong. 
In  proportion  as  the  value  he  consumes  is  small,  his  ordinary  wages 
may  be  low,  and  the  product  of  his  labour  cheap.  If  his  condition 
be  improved,  and  lus  wages  raised,  either  his  product  becomes 
dearer  to  the  cooeumer,  or  the  share  of  his  fellow  producen  is 
diminished. 

The  disadvantages  of  their  position  are  an  eflectual  barrier 
against  any  great  extension  of  the  consumption  of  the  labouring 
classes.    Humanity,  indeed,  would  rejoice  to  see  them  and  their 


(«)  The  present  deprration  of  the  bboarinsf  clamee  in  Knf^land  haa  lowered 
the  tone  of  mendicity,  if  indeed  it  ever  wu  lai^  to  so  high  a  kej.    T. 
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fiunilies  diciawd  in  clolhiBg  suitable  to  the  climale  aadaeasoa; 
h€Ni8e»  ia  roomy,  warm,  airy,  and  healthy  habitations,  and  fed  with 
wholesome  and  plentiAiI  diet,  with  perhaps  occasional  delicacy  and 
variety;  but  there  are  very  few  countries,  where  wants,  apparently 
80  moderate,  are  not  considered  fer  beyond  the  limits  <^  strict 
necessity,  and  therefore  not  to  be  gratified  by  the  customary  wages 
of  the  mere  labouring  class. 

The  limit  of  strict  necessity  varies,  not  only  according  to  the 
more  or  less  comfortable  condition  of  the  labourer  and  his  femily, 
but  likewise  according  to  the  several  items  of  expense  reputed  un- 
avoidaUe  in  the  country  he  inhabits.  Among  these  is  the  one  we 
have  just  adverted  to ;  namely,  the  rearing  of  children ;  there  are 
others  less  uigent  and  imperative  in  thmr  nature,  though  equally 
enforced  by  feeling  and  natural  sentiments ;  such  as  the  care  of  the 
aced,  to  which  unhappily  the  labouring  class  are  fox  too  inattentive* 
Nature  could  entrust  the  perpetuation  of  the  human  species  to  no 
impulse  less  strong,  than  the  vehemence  of  appetite  and  desire, 
and  the  anxiety  of  paternal  love ;  but  has  abandoned  the  aged, 
whom  she  no  longer  wants,  to  the  slow  workings  of  filid  gratitude, 
or,  what  is  even  less  to  be  depended  upon,  to  the  providence  of 
their  younger  years.  Did  the  habitual  practice  of  society  impe- 
ratively subject  every  femiiy  to  the  obligation  of  laying  by  some 
provision  for  age,  as  it  commonly  does  for  infency,  our  ideas  of 
necessity  would  be  somewhat  enlarged,and  the  minimum  of  wages 
somewhat  raised. 

It  must  appear  shocking  to  the  eye  of  philanthropy,  that  such 
18  not  always  the  case.  It  is  lamentable  to  think  of  the  little  pro- 
vidence  ci  the  labouring  classes  against  the  seascm  of  casual 
misfortune,  infirmity,  and  sickness,  as  well  as  against  the  certain 
hel|desBness  d  M  age.  Such  considerations  afibrd  most  pow- 
erful reasons  for  forwarding  and  encouraging  provident  associa- 
tions of  the  labouring  class,  for  the  daily  deposit  of  a  triflihg 
saving,  as  a  fund  in  reserve  for  that  period,  when  age,  or  unex* 
pect^  calamity,  shall  cut  off  the  resource  of  their  industry.*  But 

*  Qvmg  buika  have  mooeeded  in  wrenLl  diBtiictB  ckf  England^  Holknd, 
and  Gennany;  particalarly  where  the  govenunent  hae  been  wise  enough  to 
withhold  ita  interference.  The  Insurance  Company  of  Paris  has  set  one  on 
Act,  upon  the  most  liberal  principles  and  with  the  most  substantial  guarantee. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  Ubooring  classes  in  general  will  see  the  wisdom  of 
plaeingtfaeir  little  sayings  in  snch  an  establishment,  in  preference  to  the  bas> 
ardons  ini«stments  they  have  often  been  decoyed  inta  There  is  besides  a 
fiirther  national  advantage  in  such  a  practice ;  viz.  that  of  augmenting  the 
general  mass  of  productive  capital,  and  consequently  extending  the  demand  for 
human  agency.  (1) 


(1)  rin  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  Saving  Banks  have  also 
recently  been  esUhlished,  and  have  been  attended  with  so  much  benefit, 
that  we  ezpeet  soon  to  hear  of  their  spreading  through  every  part  of  the 
Ujiioa.    To  the  Friendly  or  Beneficial  Societies  there  are  strong  objeotioiw. 
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mch  iDstittttioiia  can  not  be  expected  to  succeed,  unlesB  the  la- 
bourer be  taught  to  consider  these  means  of  precautkxi  as  a  mat- 
ter of  duty  and  necessity,  and  hold  to  the  obligation  to  carry  his 
savings  to  such  places  of  deposit,  as  equally  indispensable  with 
the  payment  of  his  rent  or  taxes :  this  new  duty  would  doubtless 
tend  in  a  slight  degree  to  raise  the  scale  of  wages  so  as  to  allow 
of  such  frugality,  but  for  that  very  reason  it  is  desirable.  How 
can  such  establishments  thrive  in  countries  where  habit  and  the 
interested  views  of  the  government  conspire  to  make  the  labour- 
er spend  in  the  public-house  not  only  what  he  might  lay  by,  but 
frequently  the  very  subsistence  of  his  fiunily,  in  which  all  his 
cooolbrts  and  pleasures  should  be  centered.  The  vain  and  cost- 
ly amusements  of  the  rich  are  not  always  justifiable  in  the  eye  of 
reason;  but  how  much  more  disastrous  is  the  senseless  dissipa- 
tion  of  the  poor !  The  mirth  of  the  indigent  is  invariably  season- 
ed with  tears;  and  the  orgies  of  the  popukce  are  days  of  mourning 
to  the  philosopher. 

Besides  the  reasons  advanced  in  this  and  the  preceding  sec- 
tions, to  explain  why  the  wages  of  the  adventurer,  even  if  he  de- 
rive no  profit  as  a  capitalist,  are  generally  higher  than  those  of 
the  mere  labourer,  there  are  others,  not  so  solid  or  well  founded 
indeed,  but  such  as  nevertheless  must  not  be  overlooked. 

The  wages  of  the  hibourer  are  a  matter  of  adjustment  and 
compact  between  the  conflicting  interests  of  master  and  work- 


ts  which  ths  Saving  Banks  are  not  liable.  The  Friendly  Soeietiee  haye, 
andoabtedlr,  done  eome  good;  but  attended  with  a  certain  portion  of  eyiL 
Hie  foUowing  extract  from  a  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Highland  So- 
detj,  pbcea  ttwee  latter  societies  in  a  very  proper  light 

M  Duriiig  the  last  oentnry,  a  number  of  Friendly  Societies  have  been  e^ 
tablished  by  tiie  labourers  in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain,  to  enable  them 
to  make  provision  against  want  The  principle  of  these  societies  usual- 
ly is,  that  the  members  pay  a  certain  stated  sum  periodically,  from  whioh 
an  aUowanoe  is  made  to  them  upon  sickness  or  old  age,  and  to  their  fami- 
lies upon  their  death.  These  societies  havie  done  mudi  good;  but  they  ara 
attimded  with  some  disadTantges.  In  particular,  the  frequent  meetings 
of  the  members  occasion  the  loss  of  much  time,  and  frequently  of  a  good  dm 
of  mony  spent  in  entertainments :  The  stated  payments  must  be  regular* 
ly  made ;  otherwise  after  a  certain  time,  the  member  (necessarily  fitim  its 
behi^  in  &ct  an  insurance)  loses  the  benefit  of  all  that  he  has  formerly  paid. 
Nothmg  more  than  the  stated  paymants  can  be  made,  however  easily  ths 
member  might  be  able  at  the  moment  to  add  a  little  to  his  store.  Frs* 
quently  the  value  of  the  chances  oo  which  the  societies  are  formed,  is  ill 
eslculated;  in  which  case  either  the  contributors  do  not  receive  an  eqm- 
valent  for  their  payments,  or  too  large  an  allowance  is  given  at  first,  which 
brings  on  die  bankruptev  of  the  institution.  Frequency  the  sums  are  em> 
beaed  by  artful  men,  who  by  imposing  on  the  inexperience  of  the  memben» 
get  themeelves  ekotsd  into  offices  of  trust  The  benefit  is  distant  and  contin- 
gent; each  member  not  havinff  benefit  firom  his  contribntians  in  t^wery  case, 
Sot  only  in  the  case  of  his  fidlmg  into  the  situations  of  distress  provided  for  by 
the  society.  And  the  whole  concern  is  so  oompficatad,  that  many  have  besitap 
tion  in  ombarkiiig  in  it  their  hard  ssmedoavii^*']        AmaiciN  Ertoi* 
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man  the  latter  endeavouring  to  get  as  rotich,  the  former  to  give 
as  iittie,  as  he  possibly  can ;  but,  in  a  contest  of  this  kind,  there 
is  on  the  side  of  the  master  an  advantage,  over  and  above  what 
is  given  him  by  the  nature  of  his  occupation.  The  master  and 
the  workman  are  no  doubt  equally  necessary  to  each  other ;  fbr 
one  gains  nothing  but  with  the  others  assistance;  the  wants  of 
the  master  are,  however  of  the  two,  less  urgent  and  less  imme- 
diate. There  are  few  masters  but  what  could  exist  several 
months  or  even  years,  without  employing  a  single  labourer ;  and 
few  labourers  that  can  remain  out  of  work  for  many  weeks, 
without  being  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  distress.  And  this 
circumstance  must  have  its  weight  in  striking  the  bargain  for 
wages  between  them. 

Sismondi,  in  a  late  work^  published  since  the  appearance  of 
my  third  edition,  has  suggested  some  legislative  provisions,  tor 
th^  avowed  purpose  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  labourmg 
classes.  He  sets  out  with  the  position,  that  the  low  rate  of  their 
wages  accrues  to  the  benefit  of  the  adventures  and  masters  who 
employ  them ;  and  thence  infers,  that  in  the  moment  of  calamity, 
dieir  claim  for  relief  is  upon  the  masters,  and  not  upon  socie- 
ty at  large.  Wherefore,  he  proposes  to  make  it  obligatory  upon 
the  proprietors  and  fiirmers  of  land  at  all  times  to  feed  the  agri- 
cultural, and  upon  the  manu&cturers  to  provide  subsistence  for 
the  manufacturing  labourer.  On  the  other  hand,  to  prevent  the 
probable  excess  of  population,  consequent  upon  the  certain  pros- 
pect of  subsistence  to  themselves  and  their  families,  he  would  give 
to  their  respective  masters  the  right  of  preventing  or  permitting 
marriage  amongst  their  people. 

This  scheme,  however  entitled  to  fiivourable  consideration  by 
the  motive  of  humanity  in  which  it  originated,  seems  to  me  alto- 
gether impracticable.  It  would  be  gross  violation  of  the  right 
of  property,  to  saddle  one  class  of  society  with  the  compulsory 
maintenance  of  another ;  and  it  would  be  a  violation  still  more 
gross,  to  give  one  set  of  men  a  personal  control  over  another; 
K>r  the  freedom  of  personal  action  is  the  most  sacred  of  all  the 
objects  of  property.  The  arbitrary  prohibition  of  marriage  to 
one  class  is  a  premium  to  the  procreation  of  all  the  rest.  Besides, 
there  is  no  truth  in  the  position,  that  the  low  rate  of  wages  re- 
dounds exclusively  to  the  profit  of  the  master.  Their  reduction, 
followed  up  by  the  constant  action  of  competition,  is  sure  to  bring 
about  a  fall  of  the  price  of  products ;  so  that  it  is  the  class  of  con- 
sumers, in  other  words,  the  whole  community,  that  derives  the 
profit.  And  if  it  be  so  great,  as  to  throw  the  subsistence  of  the 
labourers  upon  the  public  at  large,  the  public  is  in  a  great  mea^ 
sure  indemnified  by  the  reduced  prices  of  the  objects  of  its  con- 
sumption. 

•  Kouveam*  Prin.d'EemL  PoL  Ut.  vii  c  9. 
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There  are  aonie  evils  incident  to  the  imperibction  of  the  ha- 
inan  species,  and  to  the  constitution  of  nature ;  and  of  this  de- 
scription is  the  excess  of  population  above  the  means  of  subsist* 
ence.  On  the  whole,  this  evil  is  quite  as  severely  felt  in  a  horde 
of  savages,  as  in  a  civilized  community.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
suppose  it  a  creature  of  social  institutions,  and  a  mere  fallacy  to 
hold  out  the  prospect  of  a  comfdete  remedy;  and,  however  it 
may  merit  the  thanks  of  mankind  to  study  the  means  of  pallia- 
tion, we  must  be  cautious  not  to  give  a  ready  ear  to  expedients 
that  can  have  no  good  efiect,  and  must  prove  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease itself.  A  government  ought  doubtless  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  labouring  classes,  as  fiur  as  it  can  do  so  without  de- 
ranging the  course  of  human  afiairs,  or  cramping  the  freedom  of 
individual  dealings;  for  those  classes  are  less  advantageously 
placed  than  the  masters,  in  the  comm<m  course  of  things;  but 
a  wise  ruler  will  studiously  avoid  all  interference  between  indivi- 
duals, lest  it  superadd  the  evils  of  administration  to  those  of  no- 
tural  positioD.  Thus,  he  will  equdly  protect  the  master  and  the 
labourer  from  the  effects  of  combination.  The  masters  have  the 
advantage  of  smaller  numbers  and  easier  communication;  where- 
as, the  labourers  can  scarcely  comlnne,  without  assuming  the  air 
of  revolt  and  disaffection,  which  the  police  is  ever  on  the  watch 
to  repress.  Nay,  the  partisans  of  the  exporting  system  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  consider  the  combinations  of  the  journeymen 
as  injurious  to  national  prosperity,  because  they  tend  to  raise  the 
price  of  the  commodities  destined  for  export,  and  thereby  to  in- 
jure their  preferoice  in  the  foreign  market,  which  they  look  upon 
as  so  desirable.  But  what  must  be  the  character  of  that  policy, 
which  aims  at  national  prosperity  through  the  impoverishment  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  home  producers,  with  a  view  to  supply 
foreigners  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  give  them  all  the  benefit  of  the 
natiMal  privation  and  self-denial  1 

One  sometimes  meets  with  masters,  who,  in  their  anxiety  to 
justify  their  avaricious  practices  by  argument,  assert  roundly, 
that  the  labourer  would  perform  less  work,  if  better  paid,  and 
that  he  must  be  stimulated  by  the  impulse  of  want.  Smith,  a 
writer  of  no  small  experience  and  singular  penetration,  is  of  a 
very  difierent  opinion.  Let  us  take  his  own  words.  ^*  The  libe- 
ral reward  of  labour,  as  it  encourages  the  propagation,  so  it  in- 
creases the  industry  of  the  common  people.  The  wages  of  la- 
bour are  the  encouragement  of  industry,  which,  like  every  other 
human  quality,  improves  in  proportion  to  the  encouragement  it 
receives.  A  plentiful  subsistence  increases  the  bodily  strength 
of  the  labourer,  and  the  comfortable  hope  of  bettering  his  condi- 
tion, and  of  ending  his  da3r8  perhaps  in  ease  and  plenty,  animates 
him  to  exert  that  strength  to  the  utmost.  Where  wages  are  high, 
accordingly,  we  shall  always  find  the  workmen  more  active,  dili- 
gent, and  expeditious,  than  where  they  are  low;  in  England,  for  ex 
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ample,  tluui  Scotland ;  in  the  sietghboiirliood  ef  great  towaa,  than 
an  remote  country  places.  Some  workmen,  indeed,  wlien  thejr 
can  earn  in  four  (kys  what  will  maintain  them  through  the  week, 
will  be  idle  the  oiber  three.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the 
case  with  the  greater  part.  Workmen,  on  the  contrary,  whtn 
they  are  liberally  paid  by  the  piece,  are  very  apt  to  overwork  them- 
selves, and  to  nun  their  health  and  constitution  in  a  few  yean.*'* 


SECTION  T. 


€(f  ike  Indtpendence  accruing  to  the  Modeme  from  Ae 


The  maximsKoT  political  economy  are  immataUe;  ere  yet  eb* 
served  or  discovered,  they  were  operating  in  the  way  above  de- 
acribed;  the  same  cause  regularly  producing  the  same  efieet ;  the 
wealth  of  Tyre  and  of  Amsterdam  originated  in  a  common  aoune. 
It  is  society  that  has  been  subject  to  change,  in  the  progressive 
4idvancement  of  industry. 

The  ancients  were  not  nearfy  so  fiur  behind  the  modems  in 
agriculture,  as  in  the  mechanical  arts.  Wherefore,  siaoe  agrieid- 
tnral  products  are  alone  essential  to  the  multiplication  of  mankind, 
the  unoccupied  surplus  of  human  labour  was  larger  ^lan  in  modem 
days.  Those,  who  happened  to  have  little  or  no  land,  unable  to 
subsist  upon  the  product  of  their  own  industry,  unprovided  with 
capital,  tuid  too  proud  to  engage  in  those  subordinate  empioymeBtB^ 
which  were  commonly  filled  by  slaves,  had  no  resource  but  to  bor- 
row, without  a  prospect  of  the  ability  to  repay,  and  were  conti- 
nually demanding  that  equal  division  of  property,  which  was  utterly 
impracticable.  With  a  view  to  stifle  their  discontents,  the  leading 
men  of  the  state  were  obliged  to  engage  them  in  warlike  enter- 
prises, and,  in  the  intervals  of  peace,  to  subsist  them  on  the  spoib 
of  the  enemy,  or  on  their  own  private  means.  This  was  the  graod 
source  of  the  civil  disorder  and  discord,  which  continually  dtstiact- 
ed  the  states  of  antiquity;  of  the  frequency  of  their  wars,  of  the 
oorruption  of  their  sufiiages,  and  of  the  connexion  of  patron  and 
client,  which  backed  the  ambition  of  a  Marius  and  a  S^Ila,  a  Pont- 
pey  and  a  Cssar,  an  Antony  and  an  Octavius,  and  which  finally 
reduced  the  whole  Roman  peo)^  to  the  conditionof  servile  attend- 
ants upon  the  court  of  a  Caligula,  a  Heliogabalus,  or  some  moostsr 
of  equal  enormity,  whose  grand  condition  of  empire  was  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  objects  of  &  atrocious  tyranny. 

The  industrious  cities  of  Tyre,  Corinth,  and  Carthage^  weie 
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somewhat  differently  circumstanced;  but  they  could  not  perma- 
nently resist  the  hostility  of  poorer  and  more  warlike  nations, 
impelled  by  the  prospect  of  plunder.  Industry  and  civilization 
were  the  continual  prey  of  barbarism  and  penury;  and  Rome 
herself,  at  length,  yielded  to  the  attack  of  Gothic  and  Vandalic 
conquerers. 

Thus  replunged  into  a  state  of  barbarism,  the  condition  of  Eu- 
rope, during  the  middle  ages,  was  but  a  revival  of  the  earliest 
scenes  of  Grecian  and  Italian  history,  in  an  aggravated  form. 
Each  barron  or  great  landholder,  was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
vagpals  or  clients  on  his  domain,  ready  to  follow  him  in  civil 
broils  or  foreign  warfare. 

I  should  trench  upon  the  province  of  the  historian,  were  I  to 
attempt  the  delineation  of  the  various  causes,  that  have  aided  the 
progress  of  industry  since  that  period ;  but  I  may  be  allowed 
merely  to  note,  by  the  way,  the  great  change  that  has  been  effect- 
ed, and  the  consequences  of  that  change.  Industry  has  become 
a  means  of  subsistence  to  the  bulk  of  the  population,  indepen- 
dent of  the  caprice  of  the  large  proprietors,  and  without  being  to 
them  a  constant  source  of  alarm :  it  is  nursed  and  support^  by 
the  capital  accumulated  by  its  own  exertions.  The  relation  of 
client  fuid  vassal  has  ceased  to  exist ;  and  the  poorest  individual  ia 
his  own  master,  and  dependent  upon  his  personal  Acuities  alone. 
Nations  can  support  themselves  upon  their  internal  resources;  and 
governments  derive  from  their  subjects  those  supplies,  which 
th^  were  wont  to  dispense  as  a  matter  of  favour. 

llie  increasing  prosperity  of  manufacture  and  commerce  have 
raised  them  in  the  scale  of  estimation.  The  object  of  war  is 
changed,  from  the  spoliation  and  destruction  of  the  sources  of 
wealUi,  ta  their  quiet  and  exclusive  possession.  For  the  last  two 
centuries,  where  war  has  not  been  made  to  gratify  the  childish 
▼anity  of  a  nation  or  a  monarch,  the  bone  of  contention  has  al- 
ways been,  ^ither  colonial  sovereignty,  or  commercial  monopoly. 
Instead  of  a  contest  of  hungry  barbarians  against  t&eir  wealthy 
and  industrious  neighbours,  it  has  been  one  between  civilized  na- 
tions on  either  side ;  wherein  the  victor  has  shown  the  greatest 
anxiety  to  preserve  the  resources  of  the  conquered  territory. 
The  invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Turks,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
appears  to  have  been  the  final  effort  of  pure  barbarism  arrayed 
against  civilization,  (a)  The  present  preponderance  of  industry 
and  civilized  habits  amongst  the  general  mass  of  mankind  seemr 
to  exclude  all  probability  of  a  recurrence  of  such  calamitous 


(a)  Th&t  it  to  wy  in  Europe ;  fiir  in  Aria  the  oontett  is  etiO  eontinned ; 
and  the  Ute  brilliant  racceMes  of  the  Britiah  imis  in  that  quarter  have  been 
aehiefed  by  the  epirit  of  order  and  cirilixation  over  that  of  anBrcby  and 
■poHMicn.    T. 
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events*    Indeed,  the  improvement  of  military  science  takes  away 
all  fear  of  the  result  of  such  a  conflict. 

There  is  yet  one  step  more  to  be  made ;  and  that  can  only 
be  rendred  practicable  by  the  wider  diffusion  of  the  princi- 
ples of  poltical  economy.  They  will  some  day  have  taught 
mankind  that  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives,  in  a  contest  for  the 
acquisition  or  retention  of  colonial  dominion  or  commercial  mo- 
nopoly, is  a  vain  pursuit  of  a  costly  and  delusive  good;  that 
external  products,  even  those  of  the  colonial  dependencies  of 
a  nati<M),  are  only  procurable  with  the  products  of  domestic 
growth;  that  internal  production  is,  therefore  the  proper  .ob- 
ject of  solicitude,  and  is  best  to  be  promoted  by  political  tran- 
quillity, moderate  and  equal  laws,  and  facility  of  intercourse. 
The  fate  of  nations  will  thenceforth  hang  no  longer  upon  the 
precarious  tenure  of  political  pre-eminence,  but  upon  the  rela^ 
tive  degree  of  information  and  intelligence.  Public  fimctioo- 
aries  will  grow  more  and  more  dependent  upon  the  productive 
classes,  to  whom  they  must  look  for  supplies ;  the  people  re*- 
taining  the  right  of  taxation  in  their  own  hands,  will  always  be 
well  governed ;  and  the  struggles  of  power  against  the  current 
of  improvement  will  end  in  its  own  subveraioQ ;  for  it  will  vainly 
strive  against  the  dispensations  of  nature* 


CHAPTER  VnL 

OF  THE   REVEmrE  OF   CAPITAL. 


Ths  service,  rendered  by  capital,  in  productive  operations, 
establishes  a  demand  for  capital  to  be  so  employed,  and  en- 
ables the  proprietors  of  it  to  charge  more  or  less  forHhat  service* 

Whether  the  capitalist  thus  employ  his  capital  himself,  or  lend 
it  to  another  for  that  purpose,  it  yields  a  profit,  that  is  called 
the  profit  of  capitaJy  distinct  from  that  of  the  industry  employing 
it.  In  the  former  case,  the  profit  obtained  constitutes  the 
revenue  of  his  capital,  which  is  added  to  that  of  his  personal 
talent  and  industry,  and  often  confounded  with  it.-^In  the  lat- 
ter, the  revenue  of  capital  is  precisely  the  interest  paid  for  its 
use,  the  proprietor  abandoning  to  the  borrower  the  profit  de- 
rivable from  his  personal  employment  of  the  capital  lent. 

As  the  investigation  of  the  interest  of  capital  lent  will  help 
to  throw  Hght  on  the  subject  of  the  profit  derivable  from  its 
personal  employment,  it  may  be  as  well,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  acquire  a  just  idea  of  the  nature  and  variation  of  interest. 
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SECTION  L 

€f  Loan  aJt  LUerest, 


Thb  interest  of  capital  lent,  improperly  called  the  interest  of 
money,  was  formerly  denominated  usury,  that  is  to  say,  rent  for 
its  use  and  enjoyment ;  which,  indeed,  was  the  correct  term ;  for 
interest  is  nothing  more  than  the  price,  or  rent,  paid  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  an  object  of  value.  But  the  word  has  acquired  an  odious 
meaning,  and  now  presents  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  illegal,  exorbi- 
tent  interest  only,  a  milder  but  less  expressive  term  having  been 
.substituted  by  common  usage. 

Before  the  functions  and  utility  of  capital  were  known,  it  is 
probable,  that  the  demand  of  rent  for  it  by  lenders  was  consi- 
dered an  abuse  and  oppression, — an  expedient  to  favour  the  rich 
and  prejudice  the  poor;  nay,  further,  that  frugality,  the  sole 
means  of  amassing  capital,  was  regarded  as  parsimony,  and 
deemed  a  public  mischief  by  the  populace,  in  whose  eyes,  the 
sums  not  spent  by  great  proprietors  were  looked  upon  as  lost  to 
themselves.  They  could  not  comprehend,  that  money,  laid  by 
lo  be  turned  to  account  in  some  beneficial  employment,  must  be 
equally  spent ;  for,  if  it  were  buried,  is  could  never  be  turned  to 
account  at  all ;  that  it  is  in  fact,  spent  in  a  manner  a  thousand 
times  more  profitable  to  the  poor^*  and  that  a  labouring  man  is 
never  sure  of  earning  a  subsistence,  except  where  there  is  a  capi- 
tal in  reserve  for  him  to  work  upon.  This  prejudice  against  rich 
individuals,  who  do  not  spend  their  whole  income,  still  exists 
pretty  generally;  formerly  it  was  universal;  lenders  themselves 
.  were  not  altogether  free  from  it,  but  were  so  much  ashamed  of  the 
part  they  were  acting,  as  to  employ  the  most  disreputable  agents 
in  the  collection  of  profits  perfectly  just,  and  highly  advantageous 
to  society. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  ecclesiastical,  and  at 
several  periods,  the  civil  code  likewise,  should  have  interdicted 
loans  at  interest ;  and  that,  during  the  whole  of  the  middle  ages, 
throughout  the  larger  states  of  Europe,  this  traffic  should  have 
been  reputed  infamous,  and  abandoned  to  the  Jews.— The  little 
manufacturing  or  commercial  industry  of  those  days  was  kept 
alive  by  the  scanty  capital  of  the  dealers  and  mechanics  them- 
selves ;  and  agricultural  industry,  which  was  pursued  with  some- 
what better  success,  was  supported  by  the  advances  of  the  lords 
and  great  proprietors,  who  employed  their  serfs  or  retainers  on 
their  own  account.  Loans  were  contracted  for,  ^  not  with  a  view 
of  profitably  employing  the  money,  but  merely  to  satisfy  some 

*  Vide  infra^  Book  III.  on  the  subject  of  reprodaetive  coBiumptioo. 
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urgent  want,  so  that  the  exaction  of  interest  was  profiting  by  a 
neighbour's  distress ;  and  it  may  easily  be  conceived,  that  a  reU« 
gioD,  founded  on  the  principle  of  fraternal  love,  as  the  Christian 
religion  is,  must  disapprove  a  calculating  spirit,  that  even  now  is 
a  stranger  to  generous  bosoms,  and  repugnant  to  the  cominon 
maxims  of  morality. — Montesquieu*  attributes  the  decline  of  com- 
merce to  this  proscription  of  loans  at  interest;  which  was  ua« 
doubtedly  one  cause,  although  indeed,  it  was  one  amongst  mBaxy» 

The  progressive  advance  of  industry  has  taught  us  to  view  the 
loan  of  capital  in  a  di^rent  light.  In  ordinary  cases,  it  is  no 
longer  a  resource  in  the  hour  of  emergency,  but  an  agent,  an  in- 
strument, which  may  be  turned  to  the  great  benefit,  as  well  of 
society,  as  of  the  individual.  Henceforward,  it  will  be  reckoned 
no  more  avaricious  or  immoral  to  take  interest,  than  to  receive 
rent  for  land,  or  wages  for  labour;  it  is  ^n  equitable  compensation 
adjusted  by  mutual  convenience;  and  the  contract,  fixing  the 
terms  between  borrower  and  lender,  is  of  precisely  the  same  na^ 
ture,  as  any  other  contract  whatsoever. 

In  ordinary  coses  of  exchange,  however,  the  transactioa  is 
ended  as  soon  as  the  exchange  is  completed;,  whereas,  in  the.  case 
of  a  loan,  there  remains  to  be  calculated  the  risk  the  lender  in* 
curs  of  never  recovering  the  whole,  or  at  least  a  part,  of  his  capi- 
tal. The  risk  is  practically  estimated,  and  indemnified  by  some 
addition  of  interest,  in  the  nature  of  a  premium  of  instLrance. 
Whenever  there  happens  to  be  a  question  about  the  interest  of  ad- 
vances, a  carefiil  distinction  should  be  made  between  these,  its 
two  component  parts ;  otherwise,  there  is  always  danger  of  error ; 
and  individuals,  or  even  the  agents  of  public  authority,  will  be  apt 
to  involve  themselves  in  useless  and  disastrous  operations. 

Thus  the  practice  of  usury  has  been  uniformly  revived,  whei^ 
ever  it  has  been  attempted  to  limit  the  rate  of  interest,  or  abolish, 
it  altogether.  The  severer  the  penalties,  and  the  more  rigid 
their  exaction,  the  higher  the  interest  of  money  was  sure  to  rise; 
and  this  is  what  might  naturally  have  been  expected ;  fixr  the 
greater  the  risk,  the  greater  premium  of  insurance  did  it  require 
to  tempt  the  lender.  At  Rome,  while  the  republican  fonn  of  go* 
vemment  lasted,  the  interest  of  money  was  enormous,  as  it  was 
natural  to  suppose,  even  if  it  were  not  a  matter  of  history*  The 
debtors,  who  are  always  the  plebians,  were  continually  threaten- 
ing their  patrician  creditors.  The  laws  of  Mahomet  have  prohi- 
bited loan  at  interest ;  and  what  is  the  consequence  in  the  ilfiis> 
stdman  dominions?  Money  is  lent  at  interest,  but  the  lender  must 
be  indemnified  for  the  use  of  his  capital,  and,  moreover,  ibr  the 
risk  incurred  in  the  contravention  of  the  law.  It  was  the  same 
in  Christian  countries,  so  long  as  loan  at  interest  was  illegal: 
and  where  the  necessity  of  borrowmg  enforced  the  tolexalion  of 

•  JBtprU  det  Zm,  liv.  xxL  e.  30. 
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the  praotiee  amongst  the  Jews,  such  were  the  humiliation^  ^op- 
pression, and  extortion,  to  which,  on  one  pretext  or  another,  that 
nation  was  exposed  on  this  score,  that  Nothing  short  of  a  very 
heavy*  rate  of  interest  could  indemnify  for  such  repeated  loss  and 
mortification.  Lietters  patent  of  the  French  king  John,  bearing 
date  in  the  year  1360,  are  now  extant,  which  authorizes  the  Jews 
to  lend  on  pledges  at  the  rate  of  4  derders  per  week  for  every  livre 
of  twenty  Mmi,  which  is  more  than  86  per  cent,  per  ann. ;  but,  in 
the  year  following,  the  same  monarch,  though  recorded  as  one  of 
the  most  scrupulous  performers  of  his  royal  word  that  our  annals 
can  boast  of,  caused  the  quantity  of  pure  metal  contained  in  the 
coin  to  be  reduced ;  so  that  the  lenders  no  longer  received  back  a 
value  equal  to  what  they  had  lent. 

This  explanation  will  alone  suffice  to  justify  the  very  heavy  in- 
terest demanded,  without  at  all  taking  into  calculation,  that  at  a 
period,  when  loans  were  negotiated,  not  to  forward  industrious 
enterprises,  but  to  support  war,  to  feed  extravagance,  and  to  fur- 
ther the  most  hazardous  projects ;  at  a  period  when  laws  were 
poweriess,  and  lenders,  unable  legally  to  enforce  their  claims 
against  their  debtors,  it  required  a  very  ample  premium  to  cover 
the  risk  of  non-payment.  In  fact,  the  premium  of  insurance  ab- 
sorbed the  far  greater  part  of  what  passed  under  the  name  of  in- 
terest, or  usury:  and  the  actual  bcnajide  interest,  the  rent  for  the 
use  of  capital  lent,  was  reduced  to  a  very  trifle ;  for,  though  a 
capital  was  scarce,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  that  productive  oc- 
cupation was  still  more  so.  Of  the  86  per  cent,  interest  paid  in 
the  reign  of  king  John,  perhaps  not  more  than  3  or  4  per  cent, 
was  the  equivalent  for  the  productive  service  of  the  capital  ad- 
vanced ;  for  all  productive  labour  is  better  paid  now,  than  it  was  in 
those  days ;  and  even  now  a-days  the  rent  of  capital  can  scarcely 
be  reckoned  higher  than  5  per  cent. ;  the  excess  is  so  much  pre- 
mium of  insurance  for  the  lender's  indemnity. 

Thus,  the  ratio  of  the  premium  of  insurance,  which  frequently 
forms  the  greater  portion  of  what  is  called  interest,  depends  on 
the  degree  of  security  presented  to  the  lender ;  which  security 
consists  chiefly  in  three  circumstances: — 1.  The  safety  of  the 
mode  of  employment ;  2.  The  personal  ability  and  character  of 
the  borrower ;  3.  The  good  government  of  the  country  he  hap- 
pens to  reside  in.  We  have  just  seen,  how  much  the  hazardous 
Crposes,  to  which  loans  were  applied  in  the  middle  ages,  en- 
nced  the  premium  of  insurance  necessarily  paid  to  the  lender. 

It  is  the  same  with  all  perilous  investments  of  capital,  with  a 
difference  in  degree  only.  The  Athenians  of  old,  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  marine  interest,  or  interest  of  capital  afloat,  and 
land  interest,  or  interest  on  shore ;  the  former  was  rated  at  30 
per  cent.,  more  or  less  per  voyage,  whether  to  the  Euxine,  or  to 
any  port  in  the  Mediterranean.*    As  two  sach  voyages  were  ac- 

*  Vojfage  f  jtfMcWnt,  ton.  iv.  p.  371. 
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complished  with  ease  in  the  year,  the  aimudi  marine  interest  may 
be  rated  at  about  60,  while  other  interest  was  commonly  not  more 
than  12  per  cent.  Supposing  that,  of  the  12  per  cent.,  one  half 
was  assigned  to  cover  the  risk  of  the  lender ;  we  shall  find,  that 
the  mere  annual  rent  or  hire  of  money  at  Athens,  was  6  per  cent, 
only,  which  I  should  still  think  above  the  mark;  yet,  supposing 
it  to  have  been  so  high,  the  marine  interest  allowed  54  per  cent, 
for  insurance  of  the  lender's  risk.  So  enormous  a  premium  must 
foe  attributed  in  part  to  the  barbarous  habits  then  prevalent  among 
the  nations  with  whom  they  traded;  for  different  nations  were 
then  much  greater  strangers  to  each  other,  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent, and  commercial  laws  and  customs  much  less  respected ;  and 
in  part  to  the  imperfections  of  the  art  of  navigation.  There  was 
more  danger  in  a  voyage  from  the  Piraeus  to  Trapezus,  though  but 
three  hundred  leagues  distant,  than  there  is  now  in  one  from 
L'Orient  to  China,  which  is  a  distance  of  seven  thousand.  Thus^ 
the  improvements  of  geography  and  navigation  have  contributed 
to  lower  the  rate  of  interest,  and  ultimately  to  reduce  the  cost 
price  of  products.  Loans  are  sometimes  contracted,  not  for  a 
productive  investment,  but  for  mere  barren  consumption.  Trans- 
actions of  this  kind  should  always  awaken  the  suspicion  of  the 
lender,  inasmuch  as  they  engender  no  means  of  re-payment  of 
either  principal  or  interest.  If  charged  upon  a  growing  revenue, 
they  are,  at  all  events,  an  anticipation  of  that  revenue ;  and  if 
charged  upon  any  of  the  sources  of  revenue,  they  afford  the  means 
of  dissipating  the  particular  source  itself.  If  there  be  the  secu- 
rity neither  of  revenue  nor  of  its  source,  they  barely  place  the 
property  of  one  person  at  the  wanton  disposition  of  another. 

Among  the  circumstances  incident  to  the  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment, which  influence  the  rate  of  interest,  the  duration  of  the  loan 
must  not  be  forgotten;  ceteris  paribus^  interest  is  lower  when  the 
lender  can  withdraw  his  funds  at  pleasure,  or  at  least  in  a  very 
short  period ;  and  that  both  on  account  of  the  positive  advantage 
of  having  capital  readily  at  command,  and  because  there  is  less 
dread  of  a  risk,  which  may  probably  be  avoided  by  timely  retreat. 
The  facility  of  immediate  negotiation  presented  by  the  transferra- 
ble  bills  and  notes  of  modem  governments,  is  one  principal  cause 
of  the  low  rate  of  interest,  at  which  many  of  these  governments 
are  enabled  to  borrow,  (a)  This  interest,  in  my  opinion,  hardly 
covers  the  risk  of  the  lender ;  but  he  always  reckons  on  the  cer- 


(a)  This  ifl  strongly  illustrated  by  the  unfbnded  and  the  fhnded  debt  of 
Great  Britain.  The  former  in  the  shape  of  cxcheqqer  and  trt^Oflury  bills, 
bears  a  rate  of  interest  considerably  lower  Umn  the  latter  in  the  shape  of  stock; 
because  the  bills  are  convertible  readily  at  par ;  whereas,  the  usual  rise  and 
fidl  of  the  capital  stock  is  much  greater,  than  the  interest  upon  it  for  short 
pariods.    T. 
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tainty  of  selling  his  securities  before  the  moment  of  catastrophe, 
should  any  serious  alarm  be  entertained.  The  public  securities 
that  are  not  negotiable,  bear  a  much  higher  interest;  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  old  personal  annuities  in  France,  which  the  go- 
venment  generally  sold  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent.,  a  high  ave- 
rage for  young  lives.  Wherefore  the  Gonevese  acted  with  ex- 
cellent judgment,  in  settling  their  annuities  on  thirty  lives  of  well 
known  public  characters.  By  this  means,  they  made  their  an- 
nuities negotiable,  and  so  contrived  to  get  the  rate  of  interest  of 
securities  not  negotiable,  upon  securities  that  were  negotiable. 

About  the  vast  influence  of  personal  character  and  ability  in 
the  borrower,  in  determining  the  amount  of  the  premium  of  in- 
surance to  the  lender,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever :  they  are 
the  basis  of  what  is  called  personal  credit ;  and  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say,  that  a  person  in  good  credit  borrows  at  a  cheaper  ratCi 
than  another  who  has  none. 

Next  to  approved  integrity  and  probity,  what  most  contributes 
to  the  credit  of  an  individual  or  of  a  government,  is  past  punc- 
tuality in  performance  of  engagements ;  this  is,  in  (act,  the  very 
comer-stone  of  credit,  and  one  that  seldom  proves  insecure. 
But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  may  not  a  man  who  has  never  yet 
made  default  in  his  payment,  fail  the  very  next  moment?  There 
is  very  little  probability  that  he  will,  especially  if  his  punctuality 
be  of  long  standing.  For,  to  have  been  ever  punctual  in  his  pay- 
ments, he  must  either  have  always  been  possessed  of  value  in 
hand  sufficient  to  meet  demands  upon  him;  that  is  to  say,  he 
must  have  been  a  man  of  property  over  and  above  his  debts, 
which  is  the  best  possible  ground  of  trust ;  or  else  he  must  have 
managed  matters  so  well,  and  have  speculated  with  so  much 
judgment  and  safety,  as  always  to  have  had  his  returns  arrive 
before  the  calls  became  due ;  thus  evincing  a  degree  of  ability 
and  prudence,  which  afibrdcd  an  excellent  guarantee  for  his  future 
punctuality.  The  converse  of  this  is  the  reason,  why  a  mer- 
chant, that  has  once  failed  or  hesitated  in  the  performance  of  his 
engagements,  thenceforward  loses  his  credit  entirely. 

Finally,  the  good  government  of  the  country,  where  the  debt- 
or resides,  reduces  the  risk  of  the  creditor,  and  consequently, 
the  premium  of  insurance  he  is  obliged  to  demand  to  cover  that 
risk.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  rate  of  interest  rises,  whenever  the 
laws  and  their  administration  do  not  insure  the  performance  of 
engagements.  It  is  yet  more  aggravated,  when  they  excite  to 
the  violation  of  them;  as  when  they  authorize  non-payment, 
or  do  not  acknowledge  the  validity  oCbonaJide  contracts. 

The  resort  to  personal  restraint  against  insolvent  debtors  has 
been  generally  considered  as  injurious  to  the  borrower ;  but  is, 
on  the  contrary,  much  in  his  favour.  Loans  are  made  more  wil- 
lingly, and  on  better  terms,  where  the  rights  of  the  lender  are 
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best  secured  by  law.  (a)  Besides,  the  encouragemeat  to  aoca- 
millate  capital  is  thereby  enlarged ;  wherever  individuals  mistrust 
the  mode  of  investing  their  savings,  there  is  a  strong  inducement 
to  every  one  to  consume  the  whole  of  his  income,  and  this  con- 
sideration will,  perhaps,  help  to  explain  a  curious  niorai  phenoroe* 
Don;  namely,  that  irresistible  avidity  for  excessive  enjoyment, 

'Which  is  a  common  symptom  in  times  of  political  turbulence *and 
confusion.* 

However,  while  on  the  subject  of  the  necessity  of  personal  se- 
verity towards  debtors,  I  cannot  recommend  the  practice  of  im- 
prisonment ;  to  confine  a  debtor  is' to  command  him  to  discharge 
his  debts,  and  at  the  same  time  deprive  him  of  the  means  of  so 
doing.  There  seems  more  reason  in  the  Hindu  institution,  giv- 
ing the  creditor  the  option  of  seizing  the  person  of  his  iasolveot 
debtor,  and  confining  htm  at  the  creditor's  own  home  to  ^compul- 
sory labour,  for  the  creditor's  benefit.^ — But,  whatever  be  the 
means,  whereby  the  public  authority  enforces  the  payaoent  of 
debts,  they  must  always  be  ineffective,  if  law  be  partially  or  ca« 
priciously  administered.  The  moment  a  debtor  is,  or  hopes  to  be, 
out  of  his  creditor's  reach,  there  is  a  risk  to  be  run  by  the  credi- 
tor, which  is  of  value,  and  must  be  indemnified. 

After  having  thus  detached  from  the  rate  of  bare  interest  all 
that  is  paid  as  premium  of  insurance  to  the  lender  against  the 
risk  of  total  or  partial  loss  of  his  capital,  it  remains  to  consider 
that  part/  which  is  purely  and  simply  interest ;  that  is  to  say,  rent 
paid  for  the  utility  and  the  use  of  capital. 

1 1  Now  this  portion  of  the  gross  sum  called  interest  is  larger  in 
^roporti<m  as  the  supply  of  capital  available  for  loans  is  less ; 
^and^as  the  demand  of  capital  for  that  specific  object  is  greater; 

'  j'and  again,  that  demand  is  the  greater  in  proportion  to  the  more 

*  See  tbe  description  of  the  Pla|rne  at  Florence,  as  given  aflej  Boecado 
by  SUmondi,  in  his  admirable  Histoire  de$  RSpuhlique$  d'halie.  A  similar 
ettect  was  observed  at  several  of  the  most  dreadful  epochs  of  the  French  rev^ 
lulioo.  , 

t  I20y|ia2,  Htttotrs  PAslosopftt^iM,  torn.  i. 


(a)  The  personal  restraint  of  the  debtor  has  no  where  been  carried  to  such 
extreme  length  as  in  England.  Not  onlv  was  a  debtor  at  one  time  liable  to 
imprisonment  pendente  Ute,  and  before  the  debt  was  legally  established,  and 
that  for  the  smallest  sam ;  but  the  term  of  his  impTisonment  in  execution  after 
judgment,  was  absolutely  unlimited.  The  hardship,  in  both  these  parUculan, 
was  partially  remedied  before  the  erection  of  our  insolvent  code ;  and  that  code 
has  stiU  further  alleviated  the  condition  of  the  debtor.  But  tlie  whole  erstem 
is  vitiated,  and  in  a  great  measure,  neutralized,  by  total  neglect  of  all  mea- 
sures for  tiie  prevention  of  insolvency,  in  limine.  The  grand  expedient  is, 
publicity  of  property ;  which,  in  the  first  place,  gives  the  creditor  the  means 
of  estimating  beforehand,  and  with  more  accuracy,  the  grounds  and  Air  ex- 
lent  of  his  <tebtor*s  credit;  and  in  Uie  next,  enables  him,  in  case  c^  defiwlt, 
to  resort  to  those  means,  instead  of  endeavonring  to  discover  or  extort  tliem  by 
personal  restraint  Thus  it  is,  that  one  error  of  policy  is  sure  to  engender 
another.    T. 
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numerous  and  more  lucratiYe  employments  of  capital.  Conse- 
quently, a  rise  in  the  rate  of  intei^est  does  not  infallibly  or  uni- 
versally denote,  that  capital  is  growing  scarcer ;  for  possibly,  it 
may  be  a  sign,  that  its  uses  are  multiplied.  Smith  has  remarked 
this  consequence  upon  the  close  of  the  very  successful  war  on 
the  part  of  England,  which  terminated  with  the  peace  of  1768.* 
The  rate  (^interest  then  advanced  instead  of  declining;  the  impor- 
tant acquisitions  of  England  had  opened  a  new  field  for  her  com- 
mercial enterprise  and  speculation;  capital  was  not  diminished  in 
quantity,  but  the  demand  for  it  was  increased ;  and  the  rise  of  in- 
terest, which  ensued,  though,  in  most  cases  a  sign  of  impoverish- 
ment, was  in  this,  a  consequence  of  the  acquisition  of  new 
sources  of  wealth. 

France,  in  1812,  experienced  the  opposite  effect  of  a  cause 
directly  the  reverse.  A  long  and  destructive  war,  which  had  an- 
nihilated almost  all  external  communication  ;  exorbitant  taxation ; 
the  ruinous  system  of  licences;  the  commercial  enterprises  of  the 
govemmeqjt  itself;  frequent  and  arbitrary  alterations  in  the 
duties  on  import;  confiscation,  destruction,  vexation;  in  fine, 
a  system  of  administration  uniformly  avaricious  and  hostile  to 
private  interest,  had  rendered  all  enterprises  of  industry  difikult, 
hazardous  and  ruinous  in  the  extreme.  The  aggregate  capital 
of  the  nation  was  probably  on  the  decline ;  but  the  beneficial  em- 
plo3anent  of  it  became  still  more  rare  as  well  as  dangerous  ;  so 
much  so,  that  interest  never  fell  so  low  in  France  as  at  that  pe- 
riod ;  and,  what  is  in  general  the  sign  of  extreme  prosperity,  was 
then  the  effect  of  extreme  distress. 

These  exceptions  serve  but  to  confirm  the  general  and  eternal  \ 
law,  that  the  more  abundant  is  the  disposable  capital,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  multiplicity  of  its  employments,  the  lower  will  the  ' 
interest  of  borrowed  capital  fall.  .  With  regard  te  the  supply  of  , 
disposable  capital,  that  must  depend  on  the  quantum  of  previous   \ 
ftvings.    On  this  head,  I  must  refer  to  what  I  have  before  said 
upon  the  subject  of  the  formation  of  capital-^ 

•  Weakk  of  Natitmat  hook  I  0,9. 

i  Sufra,  Biook  I.  chapi  11.  It  hu  been  remarked  that  the  rate  of  inte- 
reit  ia  oaoally  aomewhat  k>wer  in  towna,  than  in  coanty  placea.  WeaUk 
of  NatioiUt  book  u  c  9.  The  reaaon  ia  plain.  Capital  ia  for  the  moat  part 
in  the  handa  of  the  wealthjr  reaidenta  of  the  towna,  or  at  leaat  of  peraona 
who  reaort  to  them  for  their  buaineaa,  and  carry  with  them  the  oommoditj 
fbey  deal  in,  i  e.  capital,  which  they  do  not  tike  to.  emptoy  at  much  dis- 
tance firom  their  own  inapection.  Towna,  and  particularly  great  citiea  are 
the  mnd  market!  for  capital,  pcrhapa  even  more  than  for  Ulmiir  itaelf ;  w^ 
ooroingly,  labour  ia  there  comparatively  dearer  than  capitaL  In  the  country, 
yfbtn  there  ia  little  unemployed  capita],  the  contrary  ia  obaervable,  Thua, 
oanry  ia  more  prevalent  in  country  placea ;  it  would  be  leaa  to,  if  the  buaineaa 
of  lending  were  more  aafe  and  in  better  repute.  (0) 


(a)  Theae  remarka  are  jnat  in  the  main;  but  the  advantage  of  town  over 
eounlvy,  m  thia  particular,  may  be  reduced  to  a  very  trifle,  by  the  eaaa  of 

47 
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If  it  be  desired,  that  capital  in  search  of  emplo3niient>  and  in- 
dustry in  search  of  capital,  should  both  be  satisfied  in  the  fullest 
manner,  entire  liberty  of  dealing  must  be  allowed  in  all  matters 
touching  loan  at  interest.     Disposable  capital^  being  thus  left  to 
J  itself,  will_^^^jflfl^  remain^ J,OTig..ynem^^^  and  there  is  every 

.  i  reasoned  T)elieve,  that'  as'^rauch  industry  will  be  called  into  acli- 

;    yitjjras  the  actual  state  of  society  wiiradmT!:    ' ■ 

*  ^ul'if  Is  esserifidnfo  pay  a  strict  attention  to  the  meaning  of 
the  term,  supply  of  disposable  capital ;  for  this  alone  can  Imve 
any  influence  upon  the  rate  of  uitcrest ;  it  is  only  so  much  capi- 
tal,  as  the  owners  have  both  the  power  and  the  will  to  dispose  of, 
that  can  be  said  to  be  in  circulation.  A  capital  already  vest- 
ed and  engaged  in  production  or  otherwise,  is  no  longer  in  the 
market,  and  therefore  no  longer  forms  a  part  of  the  total  circu- 
lating capital ;  its  owner  is  no  longer  a  competitor  of  other  own- 
ers in  the  business  of  lending,  {unless  the  employnient  be  one, 
from  which  capital  may  be  easily  disengaged  and  transferred  to 
other  objects.  /  Thus,  capital  lent  to  a  trader,  and  liable  to  be 
withdrawn  from  his  hands  at  a  short  notice,  and,  a  fortiori,  capital 
employed  in  the  discount  of  bills  of  exchange,  which  is  one  way 
of  lending  among  commercial  men,  is  capital  readily  disposable 
and  transferable  to  any  other  channel  of  employment,  which  the 
owner  may  judge  convenient*. 

Capital  employed  by  the  owner  on  his  own  account,  in  a  trade 
that  may  be  soon  wound  up,  in  that  of  a  grocer  for  instance, 
stands  nearly  in  the  same  predicament.  The  articles  he  deals  in 
finds  at  all  times  a  ready  market :  and  the  capital  thus  empoy* 
ed  may  be  realized,  repaid  if  lent,  re-lent  and  re-employed  in 
other  trades,  or  applied  to  any  other  use.  It  is  always  either  in 
actual  circulation,  or  at  least  on  the  point  of  being  so.  Of  all 
values,  the  one  most  immediately  disposable  is  that  of  money. 
But  capital  embarked  in  the  construction  of*  a  mill,  or  other  &• 
brie,  or  even  in  a  moveable  of  small  dimensions,  is  fixed  capital, 
which  being  no  longer/ available  for  any  other  .purpose}  b  with* 
drawn,  from  the  mass  of  circulating  capital,  and  can  no  longer 
yield  any  other  benefit  than  that  of  the  product  wherein  it  bus 
been  vested.  Nor  should  be  lost  sight  of,  that  even  though 
the  mill  or  other  fabric  be  sold,  its  value,  as  capital,  is  not  by 
that  means  restored  to  circulation ;  it  has  merely  passed  from  one 
proprietor  to  another.  On  the  other  hand,  the  disposable  value, 
wherewith  the  buyer  has  made  the  purchase,  is  not  thrown  out 
of  circulation,  having  merely  passed  from  his  into  the  seller^s 
hands.  *  The  sale  neither  increases  nor  diminishes  the  mass  of 
floating  capital  in  the  market.    Attention  to  this  circumstance  is 


internal  conunnnication.    In  England  the  difierenoe  is  scarcely  percepti- 
ble.   T. 
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ess^itial  to  the  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  causes,  that  de- 
termine the  rate,  as  well  of  interest  on  capital,  as  likewise  of  pro- 
fit accruing  from  capital  employed,  which  we  are  about  to  consi* 
der  presently^ 

It  has  been  sometimes  supposed,  that  capital  is  multiplied  by 
the  operation  of  credit.  This  error,  though  frequently  recurring 
in  works  professing  to  treat  of  political  economy,  can  only  arise 
from  a  total  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  capital. 
Capital  consists  of  positive  value  vested  in  material  substance, 
and  not  of  immaterial  products,  which  are  utterly  incapable  of 
being  accumulated.  And  a  material  product  evidently  can  not 
be  in  more  places  than  one,  or  be  employed  by  more  persona 
than  one,  at  the  same  identical  moment  The  works,  machinery, 
utensils,  provisions,  and  stock  in  hand,  composing  the  capital  of 
a  manufacturer,  may  possibly  be  wholly  borrowed ;  in  which 
case,  he  will  be  acting  upon  a  hired  capital,  and  not  on  one  of 
his  own ;  yet,  beyond  all  question  that  capital  can  be  made  use 
of  by  no  one  else,  so  long  as  it  remains  within  his  controul  and 
management :  the  lender  has  parted  with  the  power  of  otherwise 
disposing  of  it  for  the  time.  A  hundred  others  might  have  equal 
security  and  credit  to  ofier;  but  their  applications  could  not  mul- 
tiply the  volume  of  disposable  capital,  and  could  have  no  other 
e^t  than  to  prevent  other  capital  from  remaining  idle  and  out  of 
employ.* 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  I  should  here  enter  upon  a  compu- 
tation of  the  motives  of  af^tion,  consanguinity,  generosity,  or 
gratitude,  which  may  occasionally  give  rise  to  the  loan  of  capital, 
or  influence  the  amoant  of  interest  demanded  for  it.  Every  read- 
er must  take  upon  himself  to  appreciate  the  influence  of  mpral 
causes  upon  the  laws  of  political  economy,  which  alone  we  profess 
to  expound. 

To  limit  capitalists  to  the  lending  at  a  certain  fixed  rate  on)y, 
is  to  set  an  arbitrary  value  on  their  commodity,  to  impose  a  maxi- 
mum of  price  upon  it,  and  to  exclude,  from  the  mass  of  floating 

*  Vide  $upra^  Book  I.  chapw  10,  11,  on  the  mode  of  employing,  and  on 
the  tratufbrmation  and  accumulation  of  capital.  What  is  here  eaid  does 
not  militate  against  the  positions  laid  down  in  Book  1.  chap.  22.  on  the  re- 
presentatives of  money.  A  bill  of  exchange,  with  good  names  upon  it,  is 
omly  an  expedient  for  borrowing  of  a  third  person  actual  and  positive  value, 
m  the  interim  between  the  negotiation  and  the  maturity  of  the  bilL  BiUq 
and  notes,  payable  on  demand,  or  at  sight,  whether  issued  by  the  govern', 
xpent,  or  by  private  banking-establishments  are  a  mere  substitutidn  of  a  cheap 
paper  agent  of  circulation,  in  the  place  of  a  costly  and  metallic  agent.  The 
monetary  funcdons  of  the  metal  being  executed  by  the  paper,  the  former  is 
■et  free  for  other  objects ;  and,  inasmudi  as  it  is  exchangeable  for  other  com- 
modities  or  implements  of  industry,  a  positive  accession  is  made  by  the  sub. 
stitution  to  the  natural  capital ;  but  no  further.  The  degree  of  the  accession 
b  limited  strictly  to  tlie  amount  of  value  required  for  the  business  of  circular 
tlon,  and  dispensed  with  by  this  expedient;  which  amount  is  a  mere  trifle| 
in  comparison  with  the  total  value  of  the  national  capitsilf 
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or  circulatiiig  capita],  all  that  portion,  whose  proprieton  can  not, 
or  will  not,  accept  of  the  limited  rate  of  interest.  Laws  of  this 
descriptioQ  are  so  mischievous,  that  it  is  well  they  are  so  little  re* 
garded  as  they  almost  always  are,  the  wants  of  borrowers  cond^i* 
ning  with  those  of  lenders,  for  the  purpose  (^evading  uiem ;  whidi 
is  easily  managed,  by  stipulating  for  benefits  to  the  lender,  not  in* 
deed  bearing  the  name  of  interest,  although  really  the  same  thing 
in  the  end.  The  only  consequence  of  such  enactments  is,  to  raise 
the  rate  of  interest,  by  adding  to  the  risks,  to  which  the  lender 
is  exposed,  and  against  which  he  must  be  indemnified.  It  is  smne- 
what  amusing  to  find  that  those  governments,  which  have  fixed  the 
rate  of  interest,  have  almost  invariably  themselves  set  the  exam^ 
pie  of  breaking  their  own  laws,  by  borrowing  at  higher  than  legal 
interest  in  their  own  case. 

That  interest  should  be  fixed  by  law  is  highly  proper  and  ne. 
cessary ;  but  it  should  be  fixed  only  in  cases,  where  there  is  no 
previous  agreement  about  it ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  legal  recovery 
of  a  sum  with  interest.  And,  in  such  case,  I  think  the  interest 
fixed  by  law  should  be  estimated  at  the  lowest  rate,  that  is  usually 
paid  by  individuals ;  because  the  lowest  rate  is  that  paid  by  the 
safest  investments.  Now,  it  is  quite  consistent  with  justice,  that 
fhe  withholder  of  capital  should  restore  it  even  with  interest ;  bat 
that  is  in  the  supposition,  that  it  has  remained  all  the  while  in  his 
possession ;  which  it  can  not  be  supposed  to  have  done,  without 
his  having  invested  it  in  the  way  the  least  hazardous,  and  conse- 
quently without  his  having  drawn  from  it  at  least  the  lowest  inte- 
rest it  would  haVe  afforded. 

But  this  rate  should  not  be  denominated  the  legal  interest,  be- 
cause the  rate  of  interest  ought  no  more  to  be  restricted,  or  de- 
termined by  law,  than  the  rate  of  exchange,  or  the  price  of  wine, 
linen,  or  any  other  commodity.  And  this  is  the  proper  piece  to 
expose  a  very  prevalent  error* 

^Capital,  at  the  moment  of  lending,  commonly  assumes  the 
form  of  money;  whence  it  has  been  mferred,  that  abundance  of 
money  is  the  same  thing  as  abundance  of  capita] ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  abundance  of  money  is  what  lowers  the  rate  of  inte* 
rest.  Hence  the  erroneous  expressions  used  by  men  of  business, 
when  they  tell  us,  that  money  is  scarce,  or  that  money  is  plenti- 
ful ;  which  it  must  be  confessed,  are  equally  just  and  appropriate, 
as  the  very  incorrect  term,  interest  of  money.  The  foot  is,  that 
abundance  or  scarcity 'of  monisy,  or  of  its  substitute,  whatever 
it  may  be,  no  more  afifects  the  rate  of  interest,  than  abundance  or 
scarcity  of  cinnamon,  of  wheat,  or  of  silk.  The  article  lent  is 
not  any  commodity  in  particular,  or  even  money,  which  is  itself 
but  a  commodity,  like  all  others ;  but  it  is  a  value  accumulated 
and  destined  to  beneficial  investment. 

A  man,  who  is  about  to  lend,  converts  into  money  the  aggre- 
gate value  he  means  to  devote  to  that  particular  purpose ;  and  the 
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bcnrrower  no  floooer  has  it  at  conaoBBd^  than  he  exchanges  it  for 
aometktng  else,  the  money  that  has  efiected  this  c^ration,  pro* 
ceeds  forthwith  to  eflfect  another  similar  or  dissimilar  one,  God 
know$  what;  the  payment  of  a  tax  perh&ps,  or  subsidy  of  an  ar- 
my* The  vahie  lent  has  assumed  but  ibr  a  moment  the  form  of 
money,  in  the  same  manner,  as  we  have  traced  revenue  received 
and  spent,  to  pass  through  the  same  temporary  form,  the  identic 
cal  pieces  of  money  serving  perhaps  a  hundred  times  in  the  course 
of  a  jreaTy  to  transfer  equivalent  portions  of  income.  So,  like- 
wise, the  same  sum  of  money,  that  has  served  to  trani^r  a  value 
from  the  hands  of  one  lender  into  those  of  a  borrower,  may,  a& 
ter  infinite  intervening  transfers,  perform  the  Hke  office  between 
a  second  borrower  and  lender,  without  stripping  the  former  bor* 
rower  of  any  part  of  the  vidue  he  has  received.  In  reality,  then, 
it  is  value  which  has  been  borrowed,  and  not  any  particular  sort 
of  metal  or  of  merchandise.  (AJl  kinds  of  merchandise  may  be 
lent  and  borrowed,  as  well  as  money ;  nor  does  the  rate  of  inter- 
est at  all  depend  upon  the  qual^ity  of  the  object  lent  or  borrowed. 
Nothing  is  mere  common  in  trade,  than  to  lend  and  borrow  other 
objects  than  money.  When  a  manufacturer  buys  the  raw  roa- 
lenal  of  his  business  at  a  certain  credit,  he  in  fact,  borrows  the 
wool,  or  cotton,  as  the  case  may  be,  making  use  of  the  value  of 
those  materials,  in  his  concern ;  and  their  quality  has  no  ii^u- 
ence  on  the  interest,  with  which  he  credits  the  seller.*  The 
glut  6r  scarcity  of  the  commodity  lent  only  afiects  its  relative 
price  to  other  commodities,  and  has  no  ii^uence  whatever  on 
the  rate  of  interest  upon  its  advance  or  loan.  Thus,  when  silver 
money  lost  three-fourths  of  its  former  relative  value,  although 
four  times  as  much  of  it  was  necessary  to  pass  a  loan  of  the  same 
extent  of  ci4>ital,  the  ratio  of  interest  remained  unaltered.    The 

*  Many  louu  on  interMt  ire  mide  without  bearing  that  name,  and  without 
Implyinif  a  transfer  of  money.  When  a  retail  dealer  enpplies  his  8h<^  by 
baying  of  the  manu&ctorer  or  wholesale  dealer,  he  borrows  at  interest,  and 
lepays,  either  at  a  certain  term,  or  betbre  it,  retaining  the  disooont,  which  is 
bat  the  return  of  the  interest  charged  him  in  addition  to  the  price  of  the 
goodly  When  a  provincial  dealer  makes  a  remittance  to  a  banker  at  Paris, 
and  afterwards  draws  upon  his  banker,  he  lends  to  him,  daring  the  time  that 
elapses  between  the  arrival  of  the  remittance  and  the  payment  of  the  draft. 
Hie  interest  of  this  advance  is  allowed  in  the  interest  account  attached  by  the 
banker  to  the  merchant's  account  current.  In  the  Court  d'Eeonomie  FsIiCifvs 
eompikd  by  Storeh^  Ibr  the  instruction  of  the  young  grand-dukes  of  Russia,  and 
printed  at  Petersburgh,  tom.  vL  p.  103,  we  are  inibrmed,  that  tho  English  mer* 
chants,  or  factors  settled  in  Russia,  sell  to  their  customers  at  a  credit  of  twelve 
months;  which  enables  the  Roisian  purchaser  of  current  articles,  to  realiie  long 
before  the  day  of  payment,  and  turn  the  proceeds  to  account  in  the  interim; 
thereby  operating  with  English  capital,  never  intended  to  be  so  employed.  It 
is  lo  be  presumed,  that  the  English  indemnify  themselves  for  this  loss  of  inte- 
rest, by  the  additional  price  of  their  goods.  But  the  average  rate  of  profit  upon 
capital  in  Russia  is  so  high,  that  even  this  round-about  way  of  borrowing  is 
safficiently  profitable  to  &  native  dealers^ 
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quantity  of  specie  or  money  in  the  market,  might  increase  ten* 
fold,  without  multiplying  the  quantity  of  disposable,  or  circvlating 
capital.*" 

Wherefore,  it  is  a  great  abuse  of  words,  to  talk  of  the  interest 
of  money ;  and  probably •Ihis  erroneous  expression  has  led  to  the 
fiilse  inference,  that  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  money  regu- 
lates the  rate  of  interest.'!'  Law,  Montesquieu,  nay,  even  the  ju- 
dicious Locke,  in  a  work  expressly  treating  of  the  means  of  low- 
ering the  interest  of  money,  have  all  fallen  into  this  mistake ;  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  others  should  have  been  misled  by  their  au- 
thority. The  theory  of  interest  was  wrapped  in  utter  obscurity, 
until  Hume  and  Smith:]:  dispelled  the  vapour.  Nor  will  it  ever 
be  clearly  comprehended,  except  by  such  as  shall  have  acquired 
a  correct  notion  of  what  has,  throughout  this  work,  been  denomi- 
nated capital,  and  shall  proceed  in  the  conviction,  that  the  object 
lent  or  borrowed,  is  not  a  particular  commodity  or  object  of  mer- 
chandise, but  a  portion  of  value,— -of  the  aggregate  value  of  the 
capital  available  for  that  object ;  and  that  the  per  centage  paid  for 
the  use  of  this  portion  of  capital,  at  all  times  and  places,  depends 
on  the  relative  supply  and  demand  of  capital  to  be  lent,  and  is 
wholly  independent  of  the  specific  form  or  quality  of  the  commo- 
dity, wherein  the  loan  is  maide,  whether  it  be  money,  or  any  other 
article  whatever. 

*  This  Ib  no  contradiction  to  the  ^rmer  position,  that  the  precious  tnetd* 
form  part  of  the  capital  of  society.  They  form  an  item  of  capital,  but  npt  of 
disposable^  or  lendabU  capital;  for  they  are  already  employed,  and  not  in  search 
«f  employment ;— employed  in  the  business  of  circulating  ralue  from  one  hand 
to  another.  If  their  supply  exceed  the  demand  for  this  object,  they  are  sent  to 
other  parts,  where  their  price  continues  .hig^her ;  if  their  general  abondancd 
lower  their  price  every  where,  the  sum  of  their  value  is  not  increased,  bat  a 
larger  quantity  of  them  is  given  in  exchange  for  the  same  xcalue  in  other  com- 
mc^ities. 

t  If  interetft  were  always  low  in  proportion  to  the  greater  supply  of  money, 
it  would  be  lower  in  Portugal,  Brazil,  and  tha  West  Indies,  than  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  &c.  which  is  by  no  means  the  case. 

X  Essays  of  D.  Hume,  part  ii.  ess.  4.  Wealth  of  Nations^  book  ii.  c  4«  It 
is  well  for  the  student  in  political  economy,  that  Locke  and  Montesquieu  have 
not  written  more  upon  it ;  for  the  talent  and  ingenuity  of  a  writer  serve  only 
to  perplex  a  subject  he  is  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with.  To  say  the  truth, 
a  man  of  lively  wit  can  not  satisfy  his  own  mind  without  a  degree  of  specious- 
nessand  plausibility,  which  is  of  all  things  the  most  dangerous  to  the  generali- 
ty of  readers,  who  are  not  sufficiently  grounded  in  principle  to  discover  an 
error  at  first  sight  In  those  sciences,  which  consist  in  mere  compilation 
and  classification,  as  in  botany  or  natural  history,  one  can  scarcely  read  too 
much ;  but  in  those  dependent  upon  the  tlcduction  of  general  laws  from  par- 
ticular facts,  the  better  course  is  to  read  little,  and  select  that  little  with  judg- 
ment 
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SECTION  n. 

Of  ike  Profits  of  Capital. 

Ws  have  now  sufficiently  considered  the  nature  and  motive  of 
the  interest  paid  by  the  borrower  to  the  lender  of  capital,  and, 
though  it  appears  pretty  plainly,  that  this  interest  is  compounded 
of  the  rent  of  the  capital,  and  of  the  premium  of  insurance  against 
the  risk  of  its  partial  or  total  loss,  we  have  also  seen  enough,  to 
comprehend  the  extreme  difficulty  of  severing  and  distinguishing 
these  two  ingredients. 

Let  us  then  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  the  pfoiit  derivable  from  the  employment  of  capital,  whether 
by  a  borrower  or  by  the  proprietor  himself:  to  which  end  it  will 
be  necessary,  in  the  outset,  to  sever  it  from  the  profit  of  the  in- 
dustry, that  turns  it  to  account ;  and  here  again  we  shall  meet 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  in  drawing  the  line  of  distinction ; 
though  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  these  two  classes  of  profit,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  are  combined  in  the  recompense  or  portion  of 
the  adventurer.  Smith,  and  most  of  the  English  writers  on  this 
science,  have  omitted  to  notice  this  distinction;  they  comprise 
under  the  general  head  of  the  profit  of  capital,  or  stock,  as  they 
term  it,  many  items,  which  evidently  belong  to  the  head  of  the 
profit  of  industry.* 

Perhaps  an  approximation  may  be  made  to  the  accurate  ap« 
preciation  of  that  part  of  the  aggregate  profit,  which  appertains 
to  the  capita],  and  that,  which  appertains  to  the  industry  ei;n* 
ploying  it,  respectively,  by  comparing  the  mean  ratio  of  total 
profit  with  the  mean  ratio  of  the  difference  of  profit  in  the  same 

*  This  omission  is  justified  by  Smith,  on  the  following  sfroonds.  ^  Let  vm 
mppose,"  says  be,  "  that  in  some  particalar  place,  where  the  common  annual 
profits  of  a  nkann&oturing  stock  ace  10  per  cent^  there  are  two  different  ma- 
nufactures, in  one  of  which  the  coarse  materials  annually  wrought  up  cost 
only  700i^  while  the  finer  materials  in  the  other  cost  7000Z.  I?  the  labour 
in  each  cost  3002.  per  annum,  the  capital  employed  in  the  one  will  amount 
only  to  1000/.;  whereas  that  employed  in  the  other  will  amount  to  7,300/.  At 
the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  therefore,  the  undertaker  of  the  one  will  expect  a 
yearly  profit  of  100/.  only,  and  that  of  tlie  other  730/.;"  and  he  goes  on  to 
infer,  **  that  the  profit  is  in  proportion  to  the  capital,  and  not  to  the  labour  and 
skill  of  inspection  and  direction."  But  the  instance  put  is  altogether  incon- 
clusive :  and  it  is  equally  easy  to  suppoiie  the  case  of  two  manufacture^  carried 
on  in  the  same  place,  and  in  the  same  line,  each  with  an  equal  capital  of  1000/. 
the  one  under  the  conduct  of  an  active,  fruj^  and  intelligent  manager,  the 
other  under  that  of  an  idle,  ignorant,  and  extravagant  one;  the  former 
yielding  a  profit  of  150/.  per  annum,  the  latter  one  of  50/.  only.  The  differ* 
cnce  in  this  case  will  arise,  not  fi^om  any  difference  in  the  respective  capitals 
employed,  bat  fit>m  the  difference  in  the  skill  and  industry  employing  them ; 
which  ktter  qualities  will  be  more  productive  in  the  one  instance  thu  in  the 
other* 
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*  line  of  business,  which  seems  a  &ir  index  ef  the  difibrenoe  of 
the  skill  and  labour  engaged.  We  will  suppose  two  houses,  in 
the  fur  trade  for  example,  to  work  each  upon  a  coital  of 
100,000/r.,  and  to  make  on  the  average,  an  annual  profit,  the 
one  of  24,000  /r.,  the  other  of  6,000  /r.  only ;  a  difference  of 
1 8,000 /r.  fiiirly  referable  to  the  different  degree  of  skill  and  la* 
hour,  the  mean  of  which  is  9000 /r. ;  this  may  be  conindered  as 
the  gains  of  industry,  which,  deducted  firom  15,000  ^r.,  the  mean 
profit  of  the  trade,  will  leave  6000/r.  for  the  profit  of  the  capital 
embarked  in  it. 

This  example  I  could  suggest  as  a  means,  rathei-  of  distinguish- 
ing  those  items  of  profit  thus  mixed  up  together,  than  of  estimi^ 
ting  their  respective  ratio  with  any  tolerable  certainty.  But, 
without  any  index  to  the  precise  line  of  demarkation  between  tlie 
profits  of  capital  and  those  of  the  industry  employing  it,  we  may 
take  it  for  granted,  that  the  former  will  always  be  proportionate 
to  the  risk  of  partial  or  total  loss,  and  to  the  duration  of  the  em- 
ployment. In  practice,  adventurers,  having  capital  at  their  com- 
mand, always  weigh  before  hand  the  advantages  and  disadvanta- 
ges of  the  difierent  modes  of  investment,  as  specified  above,*  and 
naturally  prefer,  ceteris  paribus,  those  presenting  the  smaUesl 
risk  and  the  quickest  return ;  so  that  there  is  less  competition  of 
capital  for  hazardous  and  long-winded  adventurers;  indeed,  none 
whatever  is  embarked  in  them,  unless  they  hold  out  a  rate  of  pro- 
fit so  much  above  the  average  rate,  as  to  tempt  the  cc^itaiist  to 
run  the  risk.  Theory,  therefore,  leads  to  the  presumption,  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  test  of  experience,  that  the  profit  of  capital  is 
high,  in  proportion  to  the  hazard  of  the  adventure,  and  to  the 
length  of  its  duration. 

When  a  particular  employment  of  capital,  the  trade  with  C3iina 
for  instance,  does  not  afli>rd  a  profit  proportionate,  not  only  to  the 
time  of  the  detention,  but  likewise  to  the  danger  of  loss,  and  ^ 
inc(mvenience  of  a  long,  perhaps  'a  two  years'  duration  of  one 
single  operation  before  the  returns  come  to  band,  a  proportion  of 
thci  capital  is  gradoally  withdrawn  from  that  channel ;  the  compe- 
tition slackens,  and  the  profits  advance,  until  they  riae  high 
enough  to  attract  fresh  capital-f 

This  will  serve  also  to  explain,  why  the  profits,  derivable  firom 
a  new  mode  of  employment,  are  larger  than  those  of  commoQ 
and  ordinary  employments,  where  the  production  and  consump- 
tion have  been  well  understood  for  years.    In  the  former  case, 

*  Book  II.  chap.  7.  lect  3. 

t  To  say  nothing  of  the  other  mothee,  that  attract  indaetry  towirdf  any 
particular  profession  or  repel  it  thence,  which  have  been  noticed  ia  the  nre- 
oedingr  chapter.  These  motives  sometimes  operate  all  in  the  same  direcfSoB, 
and  then  the  profits  of  both  industry  and  capital  rise  or  fall  together ;  when 
they  act  in  opposite  directions,  the  difierenoe  on  the  profit  of  wpaial  balaaoas 
that  on  the  profit  of  industry ;  or  otce  vrwa. 
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competition  is  deterred  by  the  uncertainty  of  success ;  in  the  lat- 
ter, allured  by  the  security  of  the  employment. 

In  short,  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  others,  where  the  interests  of 
mankind  clash  one  with  another,  the  ratio  is  determined  by  the 
relative  demand  and  supply  for  each  mode  of  employment  of  ca- 
pital respectively. 

It  is  a  maxim  with  Smith  and  those  of  his  school,  that  human 
labour  was  the  first  price, — the  original  purchase- money,  paid 
for  all  things.  They  have  omitted  to  add,  that  for  every  object 
of  purchase,  there  is,  moreover  paid,  the '  agency  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  capital  employed  in  its  production.  Is  not  capital 
itself,  they  will  say,  composed  of  accumulated  products,-— of  ac- 
cumulated labour?  Granted:  but  the  value  of  capital,  like  that  of 
land,  is  distinguishable  from  the  value  of  its  productive  agency; 
the  value  of  a  field  is  quite  dififerent  from  that  of  its  annual  rent. 
When  a  capital  of  1000  fr.  is  lent,  or  rather  let  on  hire,  for  a 
year,  in  consideration  of  50  fr*  more  or  less,  its  agency  is  trans- 
ferred for  that  space  of  time,  and  for  that  consideration ;  besides 
the  50  yr.  the  lender  receives  back  the  whole  principal  sum  of 
1000  /r.,  which  is  applicaple  to  the  same  objects  as  before. 
Thus,  although  the  capital  be  itself  a  pre-existent  product,  the 
annual  profit  upon  it  is  an  entirely  new  one,  and  has  no  reference 
to  the  industry,  wherein  the  capital  originated. 

Wherefore  when  a  product  is  ultimately  completed  by  the  aid 
of  capital,  one  portion  of  its  value  must  go  to  recompense  the 
agency  of  the  capital,  as  well  as  another  to  reward  that  of  the  in- 
dustry, that  have  concurred  in  its  production.  And  the  portion 
so  applied  is  wholly  distinct  from  the  value  of  the  capital  itself^ 
which  is  returned  to  the  full  amount,  and  emerges  in  a  perfect 
state  from  its  productive  employment.  Nor  does  this  profit  upon 
capital  represent  any  part  of  the  industry  engaged  in  its  original 
formation. 

From  all  which  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  drawing  this  conclu- 
sion, that  the  profit  of  capital,  like  that  of  land  and  the  other 
natural  sources,  is  the  equivalent  given  for  a  pi^uctive  service, 
which  though  distinct  from  that  of  human  industry,  is  nevertheless 
its  efficient  ally  in  the  production  of  wealth. 


SECTION  m. 

€f  lAe  Em^loyimtnU  of  Capital  most  beneficial  to  Society* 

• 

To  the  capitalist  himself,  the  most  advantageous  employment 
of  capita]  is  that,  which  with  equal  risk  yields  the  largest  profit; 
but  what  is  to  him  most  beneficial,  may  perhaps  not  be  so  to  the 
community  at  large ;  for  capital  has  this  peculiar  faculty,  that, 
besides  being  productive  of  a  revenue  peculiar  to  itself,  it  i8» 
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moreover,  a  means,  whereby  land  and  industry  may  generate  a 
revenue  likewise.  This  is  an  exception  to  the  general  principle, 
that  what  is  the  most  productive  to  the  individual,  is  so  to  the 
community  at  large.  A  capital  lent  to  a  foreign  country  may 
very  probably  produce  to  the  proprietors  and  the  nation  the  high- 
est possible  rate  of  interest ;  but  can  aflbrd  no  assistance  towards 
extending  the  revenue  of  the  national  territory,  or  for  the  nation- 
al industry,  as  it  would  do,  if  employed  within  the  pale  of  the  na- 
tion. 

The  portion  of  capital  embarked  in  domestic  agriculture  is  em- 
ployed best  for  the  interests  of  a  nation ;  it  enhances  the  produc- 
tive power  of  the  land  and  of  the  labour  of  a  country.  It  aug- 
ments at  once  the  profits  of  industry  and  those  of  real  property. 
Capital  employed  under  intelligent  direction,  may  make  barren 
rocks  to  bear  increase.  The  Cevennes,  the  Pyrennees,  and  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,  present  on  every  side  the  view  of  mountains,  once 
a  scene  of  unvaried  sterility,  now  covered  with  verdure  and  en- 
riched by  cultivation.  Parts  of  these  rocks  have  been  blasted 
with  gunpowder,  and  the  shivered  fragments  employed  in  the 
construction  of  terraces  one  above  another,  supporting  a  thin 
stratum  of  earth  carried  thither  by  human  labour.  In  this  man- 
ner is  the  barren  surface  of  the  rock  transformed  into  shelving 
platforms,  richly  furnished  with  verdure,  and  teeming  with  pro- 
duce and  population.  The  capital  originally  expended  in  these 
laborious  improvements  might,  perhaps,  have  produced  larger 
profits  to  the  capitalist,  if  employed  in  external  commerce ;  but 
probably  the  total  revenue  of  the  district  would  have  been  inferior 
in  amount. 

For  a  similar  reason,  capital  cannot  be  more  beneficially  em- 
ployed, than  in  strengthening  and  aiding  the  productive  powers 
of  nature.  Well  contrived  and  useful  machinery  produces  more 
than  the  interest  of  its  prime  cost ;  and  besides  afibrding  addi- 
tional profit  to  the  proprietor,  benefits  the  consumer  and  the  com- 
munity at  large,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  saving  eiRicted  by  its 
means ;  for  every  thing  saved  is  so  much  gain. 

The  productive  employments,  that  rank  next  in  point  of  na- 
tional benefit,  are  those  of  manufacture  and  internal  commerce ; 
for  the  profits  of  the  industry  they  set  in  motion  are  earned  at 
home;  whereas,  capital  embarked  in  foreign  trade  benefits  the 
industry  and  natural  resources  of  all  nations  indiscriminately. 

The  employment  of  capital,  that  tends  least  to  the  national  ad- 
vantage, is  the  carrying  trade  between  one  foreign  countiy  and 
another. 

When  a  nation  is  possessed  of  ^  immense  accumulation  of 

capital^ it  will  do  well  to  embark  it  iran^ihcse^Uiercnt "channels 

'  of  industry ;  for  they  are  all  lucrative,  and  in  nearly  equal  degree 

to  the  capitalist,  though  in  very  different  degrees  to  the  nation  at 

large*    What  prejudice  can  arise  to  the  lands  of  Holland,  which 
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are  already  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  and  management,  and 
want  neither  clearing  nor  enclosing,  or  what  injury  be  sustained 
by  nations  po3sessed  of  little  territory,  like  the  old  states  of  Ve- 
nice, Genoa,  and  Hamburg,  from  the  large  investments  of  na- 
tional capital  in  the  carrying  trade  ?  It  flowed  into  that  particu- 
lar channel  of  employment,  merely  because  there  was  no  other 
open  to  it.  But  that  class  of  trade,  and  generally  all  external 
commerce,  is  ill  adapted  to  a  nation  deficient  in  capital,  and  hav- 
ing not  enough  to  keep  its  agriculture  and  manufacture  in  activi- 
ty ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  for  its  government  to  give  premature 
encouragement  to  those  external  branches  of  industiy ;  for  such 
a  measure  would  but  check  the  employment  of  capital  in  the 
manner  best  calculated  to  increase  the  national  revenue.  China, 
though  it  ia  the  largest  empire  in  the  world,  and  must  possess  the 
greatest  aggregate  revenue,  since  it  maintains  the  most  numerous 
and  dense  population,  abandons  to  foreigners  almost  all  its  exter- 
nal commerce.  Undoubtedly,  in  her  present  condition,  she  would 
be  a  gainer  by  extending  her  external  relations  of  commerce ;  but 
she  aflbrds  a  very  striking  example  of  the  prosperity  attainable 
without  them. 

It  is  very  fortunate,  that  the  natural  course  of  things  impels 
capital  rather  into  those  chaimels,  which  are  the  most  beneficial 
to  the  community,  than  into  those,  which  afl<jrd  the  largest  ratio 
of  profit.  The  investments  generally  preferred  are  those  that  are 
nearest  home  ;  whereof  the  first  and  foremost  is  the  improvement 
of  the  soil,  which  is  justly  considered  the  most  safe  and  perma* 
nent ;  the  next,  manufacture  and  internal  commerce  ;  and  the  last 
of  all,  external  commerce,  the  trade  of  transport,  and  the  com- 
merce with  distant  nations.  The  owner  of  a  capital,  especially  of 
a  moderate  one,  will  embark  it  rather  under  his  own  superintend- 
ence, than  in  distant  and  remote  concerns.  He  is  apt  to  think  his 
risk  too  hazardous,  when  he  loses  sight  of  his  property  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time,  when  he  consigns  it  to  strangers,  or 
can  expect  only  tardy  returns,  or  is  exposed  to  the  chances  of  liti- 
gation with  fraudulent  debtors,  who  may  tike  advantage  of  their 
unsettled  habits  of  life,  or  of  the  laws  of  foreign  countries,  with 
which  he  is  himself  unacquainted.  Nothing,  but  the  Imit  of  ex- 
clusive privilege  and  monopoly-profit,  or  the  violent  derangement 
of  internal  industry,  can  induce  an  F]uropc«an  nation,  not  possossed 
of  a  large  surplus  capital,  to  engage  in  the  colonial  or  East  India 
trade. (1) 


(I)  [Tlie  reasoninff  of  this  wliolo  MH^tion  appearn  to  mc,  to  be  nosoand 
and  inconclusive.  There  i«  no  distinction  in  point  of  productiveness,  be- 
tween any  of  the  various  employ nients  of  capitil.  There  can,  in  short,  be 
no  line  drawn  between  the  different  productive  channels,  into  which  capi' 
tal  may  be  directed.  Whatever  occupations  tend  to  supply  the  wants  and 
increase  the  ooinfbrU  and  accommodations  of  life,  are,  in  the  strictest  sense 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

or  THE  BEVEirCE  OF  LAND. 


SECTION  L 

Of  the  Profit  of  Landed  Property.* 

liAin)  has  the  faculty  of  transforming  and  adapting  to  the  use 
of  mankind  an  infinity  of  substances,  which,  without  its  inteiren* 
tion,  would  be  to  them  of  no  service  ;  it  yields  nutriment  and  ve- 
gitative  juices  to  the  grain,  the  fuits,  and  vegitables,  whereoa 
we  sobsist;  as  well  as  to  the  forests,  whereof  we  construct  our 
houses,  ships,  and  furniture,  and  whence  we  derive  fuel  to  keep 
us  warm.    Its  agency  in  the  production  of  all  these  commodities 

*  In  the  preceding  chapter,  I  have  given  the  interest,  precedence  of  the 
profit,  of  capital,  because  the  former  helps  to  render  the  latter  more  intelligi- 
ble. I  have  here  adopted  a  contrary  arrangement,  because  the  connideratian 
of  the  profit  of  land  elucidates  the  subject  of  rent 


of  the  word  equally  productive,  and  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  augment 
the  national  wealth.  The  capital  employed  in  the  carrying  trade  between 
one  fbreim  country  and  another  is  as  advantageous  to  the  individual  and  na* 
tion  to  which  it  belongs,  as  the  capital  employed  at  home.  For,  as  has  been 
already  remarked  in  relation  to  the  profits  of  industry^  (vide  note  page  6)  in 
the  absence  of  all  restraints,  the  profits  of  all  the  different  employments  of 
capital,  will  be  on  an  equality  or  nearly  approaching  it,  in  as  much  as  any 
material  difference  will  cause  its  diversion  to  a  more  productive  channel,  and 
thus  restore  the  equilibrium.  In  a  word,  capital  flows  into  the  carrying  trads 
only  because  it  yields  a  greater  profit  than  it  otherwise  would  do,  did  it  not 
take  that  direction. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  exception  to  the  general  principle,  that  what  it 
most  productive  to  the  individual  is  so  to  the  community  at  large.  Notwithp 
standing  uur  author's  assertion  to  the  contrary,  in  the  foregoing  section,  a 
capital  lent  to,  or  employed  in,  a  foreign  country,  if  it  produce  to  the  propri- 
etors and  nation  the  highest  rate  of  interest,  must  necessarily  extend  the  na- 
tional revenue  as  much,  and  affprd  the  same  assistance  to  the  national  indus- 
try, as  if  it  were  employed  within  the  pale  of  the  nation.  It,  for  example, 
the  capital  lent  abroad,  give  employment  to  foreign  industry  and  natural  agents, 
it  is  because  the  same  productive  powers  at  home,  when  things,  I  must  ftgain 
repeat,  are  lefl  to  take  their  natural  course,  are  already  more  profitably  em- 
ployed. Were  not  this  the  case,  this  capital  would  not  seek  employment 
abroad,  but  remain  at  home.  The  revenue  produced  by  capital  employed 
abroad,  if  the  proprietor  does  not  himself  at  the  same  time  emigrate  there, 
must  be  the  means  of  calling  into  activity,  and  giving  a  greater  developement 
to  the  productive  faculties  of  the  national  industry  and  hnd,  as  this  reveaos 
AUBt  be  consumed,  either  productively  or  unproductively  at  home.] 

AnxaiOAif  Eomft. 
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may  be  called,  the  productive  service  of  land.    And  thence  it  is, 
that  the  profit  of  the  proprietor  originates. 

He  derives  a  further  benefit  from  the  useful  substances  to  be 
extracted  from  its  entrails ;  the  stone,  metal,  coal,  peat,  ^.  ^« 

Land,  as  we  have  above  remarked,  is  not  the  only  natural 
agent  possessing  productive  properties;  but  it  is  the  only  one,  or 
almost  the  only  one,  which  man  has  been  able  to  appropriate, 
and  turn  to  his  own  peculiar  and  exclusive  benefit.  The  water 
of  rivers  and  of  the  ocean  has  the  power  of  giving  motion  to  nuu 
chinery,  affi)rds  a  means  of  navigation,  and  supply  of  fish ;  it  is 
therefore,  undoubtedly  possessed  of  productive  power.  The 
wind  turns  our  mill ;  even  the  heat  of  the  sun  co-operates  with 
human  industry ;  but  happily  no  man  has  yet  been  able  to  say, 
the  wind  and  the  sun's  rays  are  mine,  and  I  will  be  paid  for  their 
productive  services.  I  would  not  be  imderstood  to  insinuate, 
that  land  should  be  no  more  the  object  of  property,  than  the  ra3ni 
of  the  sun,  or  blast  of  the  wind.  There  is  an  essential  dififer- 
ence  between  these  sources  of  production ;  the  power  of  the  lat- 
ter is  inexhaustible ;  the  benefit  derived  from  them  by  one  man 
does  not  hinder  another  from  deriving  equal  advantage.  The 
sea  and  the  wind  can  at  the  same  time  convey  my  neighbour's 
vessel  and  my  own.  With  land  it  is  otherwise.  Capital  and 
industry  will  be  expended  upon  it  in  vain,  if  all  are  equally  privi- 
leged to  make  use  of  it ;  and  no  one  will  be  fool  enoueh  to  make 
the  outlay,  unless  assured  of  reaping  the  benefit.  Nay,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem  at  first  sight,  it  is,  nevertheless,  perfect- 
ly true,  that  a  man,  who  is  himself  no  share-holder  d  land,  is 
equally  interested  in  its  appropriation  with  the  share-holder  him- 
self. The  savage  tribes  of  New  Zealand,  and  of  the  north-west- 
em  coast  of  America,  where  the  land  is  unappropriated,  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  procuring  a  precarious  subsistence  upon  fish 
and  game,  and  are  oflen  reduced  to  devour  worms,  caterpillars, 
and  the  most  nauseous  vermin  i*  not  unfrequently  even  to  wAge 
war  on  one  another,  from  absolute  want,  and  to  devour  their  pri- 
soners as  food ;  whereas,  in  Europe,  where  the  appropriation  is 
complete,  the  meanest  individual,  with  bodily  health,  and  inclina- 
tion to  work,  is  sure  of  shelter,  clothing,  and  subsistence,  at  the 
least. 

In  preceding  chapters,  we  have  noticed  the  profit  resulting 
from  industry  and  capital,  embarked  in  agriculture  or  other 
branches  of  industry.  In  the  present,  we  are  to  inquire,  where- 
in consists  the  peculiar  profit  of  land  itself,  independent  of  that 
accruing  from  the  industry  and  capital,  devoted  to  its  cultivation ; 
and  to  consider  the  profit  of  land  in  the  abstract,  and  whence  it 

*  Malthus,  in  his  E$my  on  Population^  book  i.  c.  405,  haf  given  a  detail  of 
ionie  of  the  revolting  extremes,  to  which  lavage  tribea  have  been  redaced  bf 
the  want  of  a  regular  supply  of  ibod. 
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originates,  without  any  inquiry  as  to  who  may  be  the  cultivator, 
wh^her  the  proprietor  himself,  or  a  tenant  under  him* 

It  is  the  declared  opinion  of  many  writers,*  that  the  value  of 
products  is  never  more  than  the  recompense  of  the  human  agen- 
cy engaged  in  their  production ;  consequently,  that  there  is  no 
residue  or  surplus,  that  can  be  set  apart  as  the  peculiar  profit  of 
land,  and  constitute  the  rent  paid  for  its  use  to  the  proprietor. 
The  tenor  of  their  argument  is  this :  the  proprietor  of  land  lying 
waste  or  fallow,  having  also  a  capital  to  dispose  of,  may  at  his 
pleasure,  expend  it,  either  in  cultivation,  or  in  some  other  way. 
If  he  reckons  that  the  cultivation  of  his  land  will  3rield  him  as 
large  a  return  as  any  other  investment,  he  will  give  it  the  pre- 
ference ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  this  mode 
of  investment  is  preferred,  even  though  somewhat  less  advanta- 
geous than  others,  as  being  at  all  events  more  safe.  Well :  and 
what  do  they  infer  from  this  ?    Why,  that  cultivation  yields  no 

*  Destutt  de  TVaey,    Commentaire  iur  PEaprU  de  LoU^  c  13.  Ricaxdo  (a) 
Prim  of  PoL  Econ.  and  Tax,  c.  2. 


{a)  This  chapter  of  Ricardo  is  perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  and  intelligible 
of  his  whole  work.    It  goes  upon  the  principle  detailed  by  Malthus,  in  bis 
JEasay  on  Rent ;  viz.  that  the  ratio  of  rent  is  determined  by  the  difference  in 
the  product  of  land  of  different  qualities,  the  worst  land  in  cultivation  yieldingr 
no  rent  at  alL*  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  land  yielding  rent  without  any  culti- 
yation ;  and,  in  a  country,  where  the  whole  of  the  land  ia  appropriated,  none 
is  ever  cultivated  without  paying  some  rent  or  other.  The  downs  of  Wiltsliire 
yield  a  rent,  without  any  labour,  or  capital,  being  expended  upon  tiiem ;  so 
likewise  the  forests  of  Norway ;  this  rent  is  the  natural  product  of  the  soil ; 
it  is  paid  for  the  perception  of  that  natural  product,  between  which,  and  the 
desire  for  it,  an  artificial  difficulty  is  interposed  by  human  appropriation.   The 
whole  rent  is,  therefore,  referable,  not  to  the  quality  of  the  land  onlVf  but  to  the 
quality  jointly  with  the  appropriation ;  and  so  it  is  in  all  cases.    Wherever  a 
difficulty  is  thus  interposed,  rent  will  be  paid  upon  all  land  brought  into  culti- 
vation; for  why  should  the  proprietor  part  with  the  temporary  possession  for 
nothing,  any  more  than  the  capitalist  with  his  capital  7    And  the  ratio  of  rent 
is  determined,  not  altogether  hy  the  quality  of  the  soil,  but  by  the  intensity — 
1.  of  the  desire,  or  demand  for  its  productive  agency;  2.  of  the  artificial  mffi- 
culty  interposed  by  nature  and  human  appropriation.    The  quality  of  the  soil 
may  vary  the  intensity  of  the  demand  for  it  beyond  all  question;  for  tlie  qua- 
Vity  is  the  productive  agency :  but  the  supply  of  agricultural  industry  and  capi- 
tal in  the  market  will  also  vary  the  proportion  of  its  product,  which  industry 
and  capital  will  expect  for  themselves.    Why  is  rent  highest,  when  a  populiu 
lion  is  condensed  on  a  limited  territorial  surface?  because  then  the  utility  of 
its  productive  qualities  is  more  strongly  felt  and  desired,  in  consequence  of'^the 
intense  difficulty  of  their  attainment.    And  why  is  rent  still  furtiier  raised  by 
the  prohibition  of  the  import  of  products  of  external  agricultivc  ?    Because 
the  natural  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  benefit  of  the  pr^uctive  agency  of  fb> 
reign  land  U  aggravated,  hj  the  artificial  difficulty  interposed  by  legislative 
enactments.    The  degree  of'^  productive  agency,  of  course  af&cts  the  amoimt 
of  the  product ;  but  rent  originates  in  the  union  of  that  agency,  or  utility,  with 
difficulty  of  attainment,  natiural  and  artificial,  and  is  regulated  in  its  ratio  by 
their  oombined  intensity.    T. 
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return  whatever,  beyond  the  interest  of  the  capital  engaged  in 
it  ;*  and  if  so,  what  is  there  left  for  the  profit  of  the  productive 
powers  of  the  soil  ?  Evidently  nothing  whatever.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  put  the  argument  in  the  clearest  and  most  intelligible 
light ;  and  I  have  to  observe  upon  it,  that  it  proceeds  upon  a 
partial  and  imperfect  view  of  the  matter,  and  upon  a  total  ne- 
glect of  the  influence  of  demand  in  the  fixation  of  value.  I  will 
now  adventure  a  complete  view  of  the  subject. 

The  productive  power  of  the  soil  has  no  value,  unless  were 
its  products  are  objects  of  demand.  Travellers,  who  have  ex- 
plored the  interior  of  America,  and  other  desert  parts  of  the 
globe,  make  repeated  mention  of  tracts  of  the  richest  land,  capa* 
ble  of  every  kind  of  culture,  yet  wholly  destitute  of  any  useful  or 
valuable  products.  But  no  sooner  is  a  colony  established  in  the 
vicinity,  or,  by  some  means  or  other,  a  market  found  where  the 
products  of  the  soil  will,  in  the  way  of  exchange,  pay  the  usual 
rate  of  interest  upon  the  requisite  advances,  than  cultivation  be- 
gins immediately.  Up  to  this  point,  there  is  no  difference  between 
us.  But  if  any  circumstances  operate  to  aggravate  the  demand 
beyond  this  point,  the  value  of  agricultural  products  will  exceed, 
and  sometimes  very  greatly  exceed,  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest 
upon  capital ;  and  this  excess  it  is,  which  constitutes  the  profit  of 
land,  and  enables  the  actual  cultivator,  when  not  himself  the  pro- 
prietor, to  pay  a  rent  to  the  proprietor,  aHer  having  first  retained 
the  full  interest  upon  his  own  advances,  and  the  full  recompense 
of  his  own  industry. 

Land  is  an  agent  gratuitously  furnished  to  mankind  at  large, 
by  whom  it  is  aflerwards  exclusively  appropriated  ;  but  its  appro- 
priation docs  not  begin  to  be  profitable  to  the  individual,  in  whose 
favour  it  is  made,  until  its  products  are  an  object  of  demand,  and 
until  their  supply  ceases  to  be  co-extensive  with  the  desire  for 
them,  as  it  is  with  respect  to  some  other  natural  objects,  air  wa- 
ter, &c. 

From  those  products  of  the  soil  only,  thus  raised  in  value  by 
the  demand,  can  there  accrue  that  profit  to  the  proprietor,  which 
has  been  called  the  profit  of  land  ;  and  which  is  paid  in  all  civil- 
ized countries,  and  especially  where  manufacture  and  commerce 
multiply  the  objects  of  exchange.  It  may  sometimes  happen,  that 
in  a  particular  district  of  such  a  country,  the  rent  of  land  may  be 
very  trifling;  as  in  our  own  district  of  Sologne,  where  it  is  no 
more  than  1  fr.  the  arperit;  but  this  is  owing  to  the  want  of  roads, 
and  particularly  of  water-carriage  which  makes  the  charge  of 
bringing  its  agricultural  produce  to  market,  added  to  the  charge 
of  cultivation,  absorb  nearly  the  whole  value  it  will  there  sell  for. 
In  some  countries,  highly  civilized  and  productive  in  the  ex- 

*  Acoordini^  totheie  writers,  even  the  interest  of  capital  is  not  given  as  the 
recompense  of  its  ooncorrencc  in  the  business  of  production.  I  have  already 
ezpoaed  tlw  fallacy  of  this  opintOD,  fttprd,  chap.  8,  t'*'*t.  3. 
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treme,  land  pays  no  more  than  3  or  4  per  cent,  upon  its  price  or 
purchase-money.  Yet,  this  is  no  proof  of  the  poverty  of  the  soil ; 
it  proves  only,  that  it  sells  dear.  A  landed  estate  may  yield  120 fr. 
the  arpenty  and  require  very  little  expense  of  cultivation ;  as  if 
it  be  laid  down  in  pasture,  for  instance ;  in  such  case  it  must 
owe  most  of  its  value  to  its  natural  properties;  yet,  if  it  have  cost 
the  proprietor  4000 /r.  the  arpent,  it  will  yield  a  return  of  3  per 
cent  only.  And  herein  consists  the  difference  between  the  pro* 
Jit  and  the  reitt  of  land :  profit  is  high  or  low,  according  to  the 
quantum  of  the  product ;  rent,  according  to  the  quantum  of  the 
purchase-money  or  price. — An  acre  of  land,  yielding  a  profit  of 
1  fr.  only,  will  bring  as  high  a  rent  as  an  acre  yielding  a  profit  of 
60fr.j  if  50  times  as  much  has  been  paid  for  the  one  as  fi)r  the 
other. 

Whenever  land  is  bought  with  capital,  or  capital  with  land,  oc- 
casion is  given  for  a  comparison  of  the  returns  of  the  one  species 
of  property  with  the  returns  of  the  other.  It  is  possible,  that  an 
estate,  bought  with  a  capital  of  100,000yr.,  may  produce  but  3 
or  4000  fr.  per  annum,  whilst  the  same  amount  of  capital  would 
yield  5  or  6000  fr.  The  lower  rate  of  interest,  which  the  pro- 
prietor b  content  to  take  on  a  purchase  of  land,  may  be  attributed, 
m  iftb  first  place,  to  the  superior  stability  of  the  investment.  Capi- 
tal can  seldom  be  made  productive,  without  undergoing  several 
<^hanges  both  of  form  and  of  place,  the  risk  oi  which  is  always 
more  or  less  alarming  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  the  operations 
of  industry ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  landed  property  produces 
without  any  change  of  either  quality  or  position.  The  satisfaction 
and  pleasure  attached  to  territorial  possession,  the  consideration, 
weight,  and  dignity  it  communicates,  and  the  titles  and  privileges 
with  which  it  is  in  some  countries  accompanied,  contribute  greiUiy 
to  increase  this  natural  preference. 

It  is  true,  that  land  is  more  exposed  than  other  property  to  the 
burden  of  public  taxation,  and  to  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  power, 
precisely  faMScause  it  can  neither  be  removed  nor  concealed.  A 
floating  capital  may  take  any  shape  whatever,  and  be  removed  at 
will.  It  can  escape  tyranny  and  civil  commotions  more  readily, 
than  even  the  person  of  its  proprietor.  It  is  a  safer  object  of  pro- 
perty; for  it  is  often  impossible  to  attach  it,  or  to  make  it  specifi- 
cally responsible  for  the  debts  of  the  proprietor.  Moreover,  it  is 
much  less  exposed  to  litigation,  than  landed  property.  Yet,  it  is 
clear,  that  all  these  advantages  are  more  than  counterpoised  by  the 
superior  risk  of  investment ;  and,  that  landed  property  is  still  pre- 
ferred to  floating  capital ;  since  land  is  dearer,  in  proportion  to  its 
annual  returns. 

Whatever  may  be  the  exchangeable  price  of  land  and  capital 
one  to  the  other,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  their  interchange 
makes  no  variation  in  the  supply  of  productive  agency  of  land 
and  capital  respectively  in  circulation,  and  disposable  for  the  pur- 
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poees  of  production ;  conseqaentty,  that  exchangeable  price  can 
nowtae  affect  the  real  and  positive  profit  of  land  and  of  capital. 
When  Richard  sells  his  estate  to  Thomas,  the  productive  service 
of  the  land  is  at  the  disposal  of  Thomas  instead  of  Richard ;  and 
that  of  the  capital,  given  in  exchange  for  it,  is  at  the  disposal  of 
Richard  instead  of  Thomas. 

The  only  thing,  which  really  varies  the  amount  of  productive 
agency  of  land  in  circulation,  is  the  actual  amelioration  of  the  soil, 
by  clearing  and  bringing  new  land  into  cultivation,  or  enlarging 
the  productive  power  of  old  land,  and  thus  increasing  its  pro- 
duct. Savings  and  accumulations  of  capital  are,  in  the  shape  of 
agricultural  improvements,  transformed  into  landed  property,  and 
trade  to  participate  in  all  the  peculiar  advantages  and  diokdvan- 
tages  attached  to  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of  houses,  and  ge- 
nerally of  aU  capital  invested  in  a  fixed  and  permanent  object ;  it 
thenceforth  loses  the  character  of  capital,  and  assumes  that  of 
landed  property. 

Whence  we  may  draw  this  invariable  maxim ;  that  the  produc- 
tive agency  of  land  is  possessed  of  value,  which  value,  like  value 
in  general  increases  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  demand,  and  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  the  supply ;  and  that,  since  land  difiers  as  much  in 
quality,  as  in  site  and  position,  there  is  a  peculiar  demand  and 
Aipply  for  each  peculiar  quality.  A  demand  for  so  much  wine, 
more  or  less,  whatever  it  arise  from,  creates  a  specific  demand 
for  as  much  productive  agency  of  the  soil,  aa  may  be  requisite  ^r 
its  growth  i*  and  the  extent  of  surface,  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
the  grape,  determines  the  supply  of  that  productive  service.  If 
the  soil,  capable  of  growing  good  wine,  be  very  limited  in  extent, 
and  the  demand  for  such  wine  very  brisk,  the  profit  of  the  soil 
itself  will  be  extravagantly  high. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  land,  that  yields  any  profit  at 
all,  however  trifling  the  amount,  even  so  little  as  Ifr.  the  arpeni^ 
or  even  less,  may  be  kept  in  a  state  of  cultivation :  and  there 
have  been  many  instances  of  its  cultivation  under  such  circum- 
stances. Herein  it  differs  from  capital  and  industry.  A  labour- 
er, if  he  finds  himself  settled  in  a  place,  where  his  labour  does 
not  yield  him  what  he  has  reason  to  expect,  can  migrate  to  ano- 
ther. So,  likewise,  capital  quickly  flows  from  a  channel,  that 
afiS>rd8  a  less,  to  one  that  affords  a  greater  return.  But  land  has 
not  the  same  facilities :  it  is  of  necessity  immoveable ;  conse^ 
quently,  out  of  its  gross  product,  after  the  deduction  in  the  first 
instance  of  all  advances  of  capital,  with  interest,  as  well  as  of  the 
profits  of  industry,  without  which  there  could  be  no  product 
whatever,  there  still  remains  to  be  deducted  the  expense  of  car> 
lying  the  product  to  the  market,  or  place  of  exchange.    When 

*  Ai  well  as  a  demand  for  the  capital  and  indoidy  reqoiaile  for  the  colti- 
vation. 

49 
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these  several  deductions  absorb  the  whde  prodact  of  the  land, 
the  land  itself  yields  no  profit  at  all,  and  the  proprietor  can  never 
succeed  in  getting  a  rent  from  it.  Even  if  he  cultivate  himself, 
he  can  only  gain  a  profit  on  his  capital  and  industry,  but  will  re* 
oeive  none  whatever  from  the  bare  ownership  of  the  land.  In 
Scotland,  there  are  tracts  of  unproductive  land  thus  cultivated  by 
the  proprietors,  which  it  would  not  answer  for  any  one  else  to 
undertake.  So,  likewise,  in  the  back  settlements  of  the  United 
States,  there  are  tracts  of  great  extent  and  fertility,  whose  reve- 
nue alone  would  not  maintain  the  proprietors;  yet  they  are,  ne- 
vertheless, cultivated  with  success :  but  it  is  by  the  proprietors 
themselves,  who  consume  the  product  at  the  place  of  growth,  and 
are  obUged  to  superadd  to  the  profit  of  the  land,  which  is  little  or 
nothing,  the  further  profit  of  capital  and  personal  industry,  which 
affi>rd  a  handsome  competency. 

It  is  obvious,  that  land,  though  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  yiekb 
no  profit,  when  no  fanner  will  pay  rent  for  it,  which  is  a  convinc- 
ing proof  that  it  gives  no  surplus,  after  allowing  fi>r  the  profit  of 
the  capital  and  industry  requisite  for  its  cultivation. 

In  the  instance  just  mentioned,  the  effect  is  occasioned  by  the 
distance  of  the  market;  the  expense  of  transport  swallows  up  the 
profit,  which  might  otherwise  be  made  of  the  land.  Other  instan- 
ces ought  be  adduced,  in  which  badness  of  seasons,  wcu*,  or  taxa- 
tion, have  produced  the  same  effect,  and  partially  or  totally  ab- 
sorbed the  profit  of  land,  and  thus  thrown  it  out  of  cultivation** 

SECTION  n. 

Cf  Rent. 

Wren  a  farmer  takes  a  lease  of  land,  he  pays  to  the  proprie- 
tor the  profit  accruing  fix>m  its  productive  agency,  and  reserves  to 
himself,  besides  the  wages  of  his  own  industry  the  profit  upon  the 
capital  he  embarks  in  the  concern ;  which  capital  consists  in  im- 
plements of  husbandry,  carts,  cattle,  &C.  He  is  an  adventurer  in 
the  business  of  agricultural  industry  ;  and,  amongst  the  means  be 
has  to  work  with,  there  is  one  that  does  not  belong  to  him,  and  fi>r 
which  he  pays  rent,  t«  e.  the  land. 

The  preceding  section  was  occupied  in  explaining  the  source  of 
the  profit  of  land.  Its  rent  is  generally  fixed  at  the  highest  rote 
of  that  profit,  and  for  the  following  reason. 

*  This  catalogue  of  adverse  circumstances,  all  bearing'  more  stron^y 
upon  the  profit  of  land,  than  upon  that  of  other  sources  of  revenue,  expluna 
the  fi'equent  and  unavoidaUe  remission  of  rent  to  the  farmer,  and  proves 
the  accuracy  of  M.  de  Sevigne*8  judgment,  when  she  writes  from  the  coun- 
try:— ^^  I  wish  my  son  could  come  here  and  convince  himself  of  the  fallacy  of 
ftncying  oneself  possessed  of  wealth,  when  one  is  only  possessed  of  land.** 
LeUrt  224 
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Agricultuni]  adventure  requires,  on  the  average,  a  smaller  ca- 
pital, (a)  in  proportion,  than  other  classes  of  industry,  reckoning 
the  land  itself  as  no  part  of  the  capital  of  the  adventurer.  Where- 
fore, there  is  a  greater  number  of  person^  able,  from  their  pecu- 
niaiy  circumstances,  to  embark  in  agricultural,  than  in  any  other 
speculations ;  consequently,  a  greater  competition  of  bidders  for 
land  upon  lease.  On  the  other  hand  the  quantity  of  land  fit  for 
cultivation  is  limited  in  all  countries;  whereas  the  quantity  of 
capital  and  the  number  of  cultivators  have  no  assignaMe  limita- 
tion. Landed  proprietors,  thereforoi  at  least  in  those  countries 
which  have  been  long  peopled  and  cultivated,  are  enabled  to  en- 
force a  kind  of  monopoly  against  the  farmers.  The  demand  for 
their  commodity,  land,  may  go  on  continually  increasing ;  but  the 
quantity  of  it  can  never  be  extended. 

This  circumstance  is  equally  applicable  to  the  nation  at  large, 
and  to  each  particular  province  or  district.  The  number  of  acres 
to  be  rented  in  each  province  is  incapable  of  extension ;  whilst  the 
number  of  persons  in  a  condition  to  rent  them  has  no  fixed  and  ab- 
solute limit. 

Whenever  this  is  the  case,  the  bargain  between  the  land*holder 
and  the  tenant  must  always  be  greatly  in  favour  of  the  former ; 
and,  whenever  there  is  any  portion  of  the  soil,  which  yields  to  the 
latter  more  than  the  interest  of  his  capital  and  the  wages  of  his 
industry,  a  higher  bidder  will  soon  ofier  himself.  The  liberality 
of  a  few  proprietors,  the  distance  at  which  they  happen  to  reside, 
the  ignorance  of  others,  and  even  of  the  farmers  tfaembelves,  and 
the  imprudence  of  a  few  more,  may  sometimes  operate  to  depress 
the  ratio  of  rent  below  the  maximum  oi  profit ;  but  these  are  acci- 
dental circumstances,  which  act  for  a  season  only,  and  can  never 
prevent  the  regular  and  constant  action  of  natural  causes,  which 
must  in  the  end  prevail. 

Besides  this  advantage  accruing  to  the  land-holder,  derived 
from  the  very  nature  of  things,  he  has  likewise  in  general  the 
advantage  of  possessing,  or  being  able  to  accumulate  greater 
wealth,  and  sometimes  credit,  patronage,  and  influence,  into  the 
bai^n :  but  the  first  advantage  is  alone  sufficient  to  insure  him 
the  sole  benefit  of  any  circumstances,  that  may  happen  to  en- 
hance the  profit  of  land.  The  opening  ci  a  canal  or  road,  the 
increase  of  population,  wealth,  and  afiluence  in  the  province,  al- 
ways operate  to  raise  his  rent.  He  also  benefits  by  every  im- 
provement in  the  cultivation ;  for  a  man  can  afford  to  pay  dearer 
for  the  hire  of  an  instrument,  when  he  knows  how  to  turn  it  to 
better  account. 


(a)  Thifl  in  not  uniTcreall^  trne.  In  Eni^Iuid,  where  a^enltore  has  attain' 
ed  a  hi|rh  decree  of  perfection,  arable  fknoB  require  mtieh  larger  capitak  thaa 
formerly  ;  and  a  farmer  is  commonly  a  much  richer  man,  ih^n  the  majority 
of  the  tradcamea  in  hia  neighbourhood.    T 
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When  the  proprietor  himself  expends  a  capital  in  the  improve- 
ment of  his  land,  in  draining,  irrigation,  fences,  buildings,  houses, 
or  other  erections,  the  rent  then  includes,  in  addition  to  the  profit 
of  the  land,  the  interest  likewise  of  the  capital  so  expended.* 

The  farmer  may  sometimes  undertake  these  expenses  of  ame- 
lioration himself;  but  he  can  only  calculate  on  receiving  interest 
on  the  outlay  during  the  continuance  of  his  lease :  at  the  exfnrip 
tion  of  which,  the  benefit  must  devolve  to  the  land-holder,  being 
wholly  incapable  of  removal :  thenceforward  the  landlord  derives 
the  whole  profit,  without  having  made  any  of  the  advances :  for 
he    receives  a  proportionate  increase  of  rent  in  consequence. 
The  farmer  should,  therefore,  engage  only  in  those  improve- 
ments, whose  e^cts  will  last  no  longer  than  his  lease ,-  unless 
the  lease  bie  long  enough,  to  allow  the  profit  arising  from  his 
improvements  to  repay  the  whole  outlay,  together  with  the  inte- 
rest.    It  is  in  this  way,  that  long  leases  operate  to  increase  the 
product  of  the  land ;  and  it  is  evident  the  effect  will  be  the  great- 
est, when  the  land  is  farmed  by  the  proprietor  himself;  for  he  is 
fiir  less  likely,  than  the  farmer,  to  lose  the  benefit  of  such  ad- 
vances; every  judicious  improvement  yields  him  a  permanent 
profit,  and  the  original  outlay  is  amply  repaid,  when  the  land  is 
finally  disposed  of.     The  farmer's  certainty  of  reaping  the  ad- 
vantage till  the  end  of  his  lease  is  equally  conducive  to  the  im- 
provement of  landed  property  with  the  length  of  leases*    On  the 
contrary,  such  laws  and  customs,  as  authorize  the  cancelling  of 
leases  in  specified  cases,  as  in  case  of  sale  by  the  proprietor,  are 
highly  judicial  to  agriculture;  since  the  farmer  will  hardly  ven- 
ture to  undertake  any  considerable  improvement,  if  kept  in  con- 
tinual £eBT  of  seeing  an  intrusive  successor  appropriate  the  re- 
compense of  his  ingenuity,  labour,  and  capitail.     In  fiict,  every 
improvement  he  should  make  would  but  increase  the  risk  of  that 
injustice;  for  land  is  fiur  more  sizeable  in  good  condition  than 
otherwise. 

Leases  are  no  where  more  sacredly  regarded  than  in  Eng- 
land; and  the  privilege,  enjoyed  by  lessees  to  the  amount  of  4(&. 
(about  50 /r.)  and  upwares,  of  voting  at  Parliamentary  (a)  elec- 
tions, has,  in  some  measure,  restored  the  equipoise  of  power  and 
influence  between  landlords  and  tenants,  which  seldom  exist  in 

*  The  capital,  vested  in  improvements  upon  land,  is  sometimes  of  greater 
value  than  the  land  itself.    This  is  the  case  with  dwelling-houses. 


(a)  It  is  sing^ar,  that  our  author  should  have  persevered  in  this  mistake ; 
espscially  as  uie  work  of  his  countryman,  Cottik,  gave  him  the  opportunity 
of  correcting  it  in  the  fourth  edition.  The  right  of  voting  is  confined  ex- 
clusively to  the  proprietor,  and  is  not  extended  even  to  all  classes  of  proper* 
ty :  fte&old  alone  confers  the  right,  and  not  copyhold  or  leasehold  of  any 
kind    T. 
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practice.  In  no  other  country  do  we  see  tenants  so  confident  of 
undisturbed  possession,  as  to  build  upon  ground  held  on  lease. 
Such  tenants  improve  the  land,  as  if  it  were  their  own ;  and  their 
landlords  are  punctually  paid ;  which  is  less  frequently  the  case 
elsewhere. 

The  land  is  sometimes  cultivated  by  persons  possessed  of  no 
capital  whatever,  the  proprietor  furnishes  himself  the  requisite 
capital,  as  well  as  the  land.  They  are  called  in  France  metayers^ 
and  comn^ly  pay  to  the  landlord  half  the  gross  product.  This 
arrangement  is  to  be  met  with  only  in  the  infancy  of  agriculture, 
and  is  of  all  others  the  least  conducive  to  improvement ;  for  the 
party,  who  bears  the  expense  of  amelioration,  whether  landlord 
or  tenant,  makes  the  other  a  gratuitous  present  of  half  the  inte« 
rest  on  his  advances.  This  kind  of  tendency  was  more  common 
in  the  fiidal  times,  than  it  is  at  present.  The  lords  were  above 
tilling  the  land  themselves,  and  their  vassals  had  not  the  means. 
The  largest  incomes  were  then  derived  from  the  land,  because  the 
lords  were  large  proprietors ;  but  they  bore  no  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  land.  Nor  was  this  owing  to  the  defect  of  agricul- 
tural skiU,  so  much  as  to  the  scarcity  of  capital  devoted  to  im- 
provements. The  lord  felt  little  anxiety  to  improve  his  pro- 
perty, and  expended,  in  a  way  more  liberal  than  productive  an 
income  that  he  might  easily  have  tripled.  He  levied  war,  gave 
feasts  and  tomaroents,  and  maintained  a  numerous  retinue.  If 
we  look  at  the  then  degraded  condition  of  commerce  and  man- 
ufecture,  superadded  to  the  insecurity  of  the  agriculturalinterest, 
we  need  go  no  further  for  the  explanation  of  the  reason,  why 
the  bulk  of  the  community  was  in  the  extreme  of  indigence ; 
and  why  independently  cf  every  political  cause,  the  nation  it- 
self was  weak  and  impotent,  r  ive  departments  would  not  be 
able  to  repel  attacks,  which  overwhelmed  all  France  at  that 
period:  but  happily  fbr  her,  the  other  stales  of  Europe  were 
nowise  in  a  lietter  condition. 


CHAPTER  X. 

or    THS    XFPBCT    OF    BJEVENUE    OBKIVKn   BT    ONE    NATION   FROK 

▲NOTHER. 

One  nation  can  not  take  from  another  the  revenues  of  its 
industry.  A  German  tailor,  establishing  himself  in  France,  there 
makes  a  profit,  in  which  Germany  had  no  participation.  But, 
if  this  tailor  contrive  to  amass  a  little  capital,  and  afler  the 
lapse  of  several  years  carry  it  back  with  him  to  his  native  coun- 
iiy«  he  injures  France  to  the  same  extent  as  a  French  capi- 
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talist,  who  sliould  emigrate  with  the  same  amount  of  fortune.^ 
In  a  political  view,  the  injury  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  is 
equal  in  both  cases;  but  in  a  moral  light,  it  is  otherwise;  lor 
I  reckon  that  a  native  Frenchman  in  quitting  his  country,  robs 
it  of  an  affectionate  attachment,  and  a  spirit  of  exclusive  na- 
tionality which  it  can  never  look  for  in  a  stranger  bom* 

A  nation,  receives  a  stray  child  into  its  bosom  again,  ac- 
quires a  real  treasure;  inasmuch,  as  in  him  it  receives  an  ad- 
dition to  its  population,  an  accession  to  the  profits  of  national 
industry,  and  an  acquisition  of  capital.  It  at  the  same  time  reco- 
vers a  lost  citizen,  and  the  means  for  him  to  subsist  upon*  If 
the  exile  bringback  his  industry  only,  at  any  rate  the  profits  of 
industry  are  added  to  the  national  stock.  It  is  true,  that  a 
source  of  consumptiiHi  is  likewise  superadded;  but  supposing  it 
to  counterbalance  the  advantage,  there  is  no  diminutioQ  of 
revenue,  while  the  moral  and  political  strength  of  the  country  is 
actually  augmented,  (a) 

With  regard  to  the  capital  lent  by  one  nation  to  another,  the 
efifect  upon  their  respective  wealth  is  precisely  analogous  to  that, 
resulting  from  every  loan  from  one  individual  to  another.  If 
France  borrow  capital  from  Holland,  and  devote  it  to  a  pro- 
ductive purpose,  she  will  gain  the  profit  of  industry  and  land 
accruing  from  the  employment  of  that  capital;  and  she  will  do 
so  even  although  she  pay  interest;  in  like  manner  as  a  merchant 
or  manufacturer  borrows  for  the  purposes  of  his  concern,  and 
gains  a  residue  of  profit,  even  after  paying  the  interest  of  the 
loan. 

But,  if  one  state  borrow  from  another,  not  Ant  productive  pur- 
poses, but  for  those  of  mere  expenditure,  the  capita]  borrowed 
will  then  yield  no  return,  and  the  national  revenue  be  saddled 
with  -the  interest  to  the  foreign  creditor.  Such  was  the  con- 
dition of  France,  when  she  t^rowed  from  the  Grenoese,  the 
Dutch,  and  the  Genevese,  for  the  support  of  her  wars,  or  to 
feed  the  prodigality  of  a  court.    Yet  it  was  better  to  borrow 

*  If,  however,  this  capital  be  the  fruit  of  hia  personal  fhi^rality,  he  roha 
France  of  no  part  of  her  wealth  exiatinff  previous  to  his  arrival.  Had  he  oon- 
tinued  resident  there,  the  nggregnie  of  the  capital  of  France  would  have  been 
increased  to  the  full  extent  of  his  accumulation ;  but,  in  taking'  the  whole 
away  with  him  he  takes  no  more  than  his  own  earnings,  and  no  value  but  what 
is  of  his  own  creation ;  in  so  doing,  he  commits  no  individual,  and,  therelbrea 
no  national  wrong. 


(a)  In  the  common  course  of  things,  such  an  addition  is  a  national  beneBt, 
because  it  is  hn  accession  to  the  secondary  source  of  production,  t.  e.  industry. 
But  defective  human  institutions  may  convert  a  benefit  into  a  curse ;  as  where 
a  poor-law  system  gives  gratuitous  subsistence  to  a  part  of  the  popiUatioD,  ca- 
pable of  labour,  but  not  incited  by  want  In  such  case,  every  addiUooal  human 
being  may  be  a  burthen  instead  of  a  prize ;  for  he  may  be  one  mora  oo  the 
list  of  idle  pensioners.    T. 
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from  stjrangera  than  from  natives,  even  for  the  purpose  of  dis* 
aipation;  becauBe  the  amount  so  borrowed,  was  not  withdrawn 
from  the  national  productive  capital  of  France.  In  either  case, 
the  French  people  would  have  to  pay  the  interest;*  but  had 
they  likewise  lent  the  capital,  they  would  have  had  to  pay  the  in- 
terest, and  at  the  same  time  have  lost  the  benefit,  which  their 
industry  and  land  might  have  derived  from  its  employment  and 
agency* 

With  regard  to  such  landed  property,  as  may  belong  to  fi>- 
reigners  residing  abroad,  the  revenue  arising  from  it  is  an  item 
of  foreign,  and  forms  no  part  of  the  national  revenue.  But  it 
is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  foreigner  can  not  have  purchas- 
ed it  without  a  remittance  of  capital  equal  in  value  to  the  land; 
which  capital  is  an  equally  valuable  acquisition,  particularly  if 
the  naiioQ  be  possessed  of  improveable  laiad  in  abundance,  but  of 
little  capital  to  set  industry  in  motion.  In  making  his  purchase 
of  land,  the  foreigner  exchanges  a  revenue  of  capital,  which  he 
leaves  the  nation  to  profit  by,  for  a  revenue  of  land :  which  he 
thenceforth  receives ;  thus  twirtering  interest  of  money  for  rent 
of  land.  If  the  national  industry  be  active  and  skilfully  directed, 
more  benefit  may  be  derived  from  the  interest,  than  was  before 
obtained  from  the  rent ;  the  purchaser,  however,  requires  a  fixed 
and  permanent  property,  in  lieu  of  one  more  perishable,  transfer- 
able, and  destructible.  Mismanagement  may  soon  annihilate  the 
capital  the  nation  has  acquired ;  but  the  land  remains  a  perma* 
nent  possession  of  the  purchaser,  and  he  may  sell  it  and  get  back 
the  ^ue  when  he  pleases.  There  is  therefore  nothing  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  purchase  of  land  by  foreigners,  provided  there 
be  wisdom  enough,  to  employ  in  reproduction  the  value  received  in 
exchange. 

The  particular  form,  in  which  one  nation  may  draw  revenue 
from  another,  is  of  no  importance  whatever.  It  may  be  remitted 
in  specie,  in  buillion,  or  in  any  other  kind  of  merchandise :  indeed 
it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  leave  individuals  to  take  it 
in  the  shape,  that  best  suits  their  convenience ;  for  what  suits  them 
will  infidlibly  be  the  best  for  both  nations ;  in  like  manner  as  in  the 
conduct  of  international  trade,  the  commodity,  which  individuals 
export  or  import  in  preference,  is  that  which  best  suits  the  mutual 
national  interests. 

The  agents  of  the  English  East  India  Company  draw  from  that 
country,  either  an  annual  revenue,  or  an  accumulated  fortune, 
which  they  return  to  England  to  enjoy  and  live  upon :  they  take 
good  care  not  to  withdraw  these  remittances  in  the  shape  of  gold 
or  silver,  because  the  precious  metals  are  of  more  relative  value 
in  Asia  than  in  Europe ;  they  remit  in  the  shape  of  India  goods 
and  products,  on  'which  a  fresh  profit  is  made  on  arrival  in  Eu- 

•  It  win  b0  ihown  in  Book  III^  that  the  interest  ii  equally  lott,  whether 
■pent  internally  oc  externally. 
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rope:  every  million  they  remit,  swells  perhaps  to  so  much  as 
1,200,000,  by  the  time  it  has  reached  the  place  of  destimitioD. 
Thus,  Europe  gains  to  the  amount  of  1,200,000,  while  India  loses 
only  a  million.  If  these  despoilers  of  India*^  (a)  insisted  on  trans- 
mitting this  whole  sum  in  specie,  they  must  rob  Hindustan,  per* 
haps,  of  1,500,000,  or  upwards  for  every  1,200,000,  that  England 
would  receive.  The  same  sum  may,  perhaps  be  amassed  originally 
in  specie ;  but  it  is  always  remitted  in  the  shape  of  that  commo- 
dity, which  for  the  time  being,  answers  best  as  an  object  of  trans- 
port. As  long  as  exportation  of  any  kind  is  allowed,  and  ex- 
portation has  always  been  regarded  by  statesmen  with  a  favour- 
able eye,  it  is  easy  to  receive  in  our  country,  the  revenue  and 
capital  derived  from  another.  And  the  remittance  can  not  be 
prevented  by  the  government,  without  the  interdiction  of  all  ex- 
ternal commerce,  which  after  all  would  leave  the  resource  of 
smuggling  and  contraband.  In  the  eyes  of  political  econcMny, 
nothing  is  more  absurd,  than  to  see  governments  prohibit  the  ex- 
port of  the  national  specie,  as  a  means  of  checking  the  emigration 
of  wealth*! 

*  Raynal  tells  ns,  that,  mannoch  as  the  East  India  GoiDpcsy  derives  a 
revenue  from  Bengal^  to  be  consumed  in  Europe,  it  must  infallibly  drain  it 
of  specie  in  tbe  end,  since  the  company  is  the  only  merchant,  and  imports 
no  specie  itself.  But  Raynal  is  mistaken  in  this,  in  the  first  place,  private 
merchants  do  carry  the  precious  metal  to  India,  because  they  are  of  mora 
value  there  than  in  Europe ;  and  that  very  reason  also  deters  the  servants  of 
the  company,  who  may  have  made  fortunes  in  Asia,  from  remitting  them  in 
specie. 

And  if  it  were  to  be  suggested,  that  a  fortune,  remitted  to  Europe,  is  less 
substantial  and  more  speedUy  dissipated,  when  it  arrives  in  the  shape  of  goodi, 
than  when  in  that  of  specie,  this  again  would  be  an  error.  The  fbnn,  thai 
property  happens  to  assume,  does  not  affect  its  substantiality ;  when  once  tzans- 
ierred  to  Europe,  it  may  be  converted  into  specie,  or  land,  or  what  not.  It  is 
the  amount  of  values,  and  not  the  temporary  form  they  sppear  under,  which, 
in  this  colonial  connexion,  as  in  that  of  international  trade,  is  the  essential  cii^ 
cumstance. 

t  The  complete  interception  of  all  export  of  objects  of  value  would  not  help 
them  towards  the  point  of  intent ;  because  free  communication  occasions  a 
much  greater  influx  than  efflux  of  wealth.  Value,  or  wealth,  is  by  natura 
fbgitive  and  independent  Incapable  of  all  restraint,  it  is  sure  to  vanish  from 
the  fetters  that  are  contrived  to  confine  it,  and  to  expand  and  flourish  under  the 
influence  of  liberty. 


(a)  This  is  a  harsh  word,  yet  probably  justified  by  the  history  of  tbe  oiiginn] 
acquisition.  But  the  scene  has  now  changed;  the  servants  of  the  sovereigii 
company  no  longer  look  to  spoliation  as  a  public  or  private  resource,  bet  are 
content  with  the  liberal  remuneration  of  laborious  duties,  civil,  miGtary,  and 
financial.  A  slight  examination  of  the  connexion  between  Britain  and  her 
Asiatic  dependencies  will  show,  how  small  a  balance  is  remitted  to  the  ibrmer 
in  any  shape ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  part,  even  of  this,  is  but  the 
interest  of  loans  raised  in  England,  ibr  the  purposes  of  Indian  fdmlnittrttMri 
though  not  always  of  a  wise  or  paternal  character.    T. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

OF  TBB  KODB  IN  WHICH  THE  aUAA*TITY  OF  THX  PRODUCT  AFFBOTI 

poPULATiorr. 

SECTION  I. 

Ctf  Population,  tu  connected  icith  PMtical  Economy-  (1) 

HAvnia,  in  Book  I,  investigated  the  production  of  the  articles 
aeoesBary  to  tbe  ^tis&ction  of  human  wants,  and  in  the  present 
Book,  traced  their  distribution  among  the  difllerent  members  of 
thQ  community,  let  us  now  further  extend  our  observations  to  the 
influence  those  products  exercise  upon  the  humber  of  individuals, 
of  which  the  community  b  composed ;  that  is  to  say,  upon  popular 
lioD* 

in  her  treatment  of  all  organic  bodies,  nature  seems  to  despise 
the  individual,  and  afibrd  protection  only  to  the  species.  Natural 
liistory  presents  very  curious  examples  of  her  extraordinary  care 
to  perpetuate  the  qpecies;  but  tlie  most  powerful  means  she 
adopts  for  that  purpose,  is  the  multiplication  of  germs  in  such 
¥asl  profusion,  that  notwithstanding  the  immense  variety  of 
aipctdttBts  occurring  to  prevent  their  early  developement,  or  de- 
stroy them  in  the  progress  to  maturity,  there  are  always  led  moie 
Ihan  sufficient  to  perpetuate  the  species.  Did  not  accident,  de- 
struction, or  failure  of  th^  means  of  developement  check  the  multi- 
plieatioQ  of  organic  existence,  there  is  no  animal  or  plant  that  might 
not  cover  the  face  of  the  gk>be  in  a  very  few  years. 

This  faculty  of  infinite  increase  is  common  to  man,  with  all 
other  organic  bodies;  and  although  his  superior  intelligence.. coi^ 
timally  enlarges  his  own  means  of  existence  he  must  sooner  or  later 
arrive  at  the  ultinram. 

Animal  existence  depends  upon  the  gratification  of  one  sole 
and  immediate  vrant,  that  of  food  and  sustenance ;  but  man  is 
enabled,  by  the  &cuUy  of  communication  with  his  species,  to 
barter  one  product  for  another,  and  to  regard  the  value,  rather 
than  the  nature,  of  the  product.  The  producer  and  owner  of  a 
piece  of  fiimiture  of  100  fr*  value  may  consider  himself  as  pos- 
aessiiig  as  much  human  food,  as  may  be  procurable  for  that  price. 
And  widi  respect  to  the  relative  price  of  products,  it  is  in  all 
cases  determined  by  the  intensity  of  the  desire,  the  degtee  of 


(1)  [In  tlMoriginl  the  title  frf'UiMMetionii  made  Ui6  title  of  the  chapter, 
aadthetitleofUiadiepCerfhfftitleortheieetkm.]  AaKatcAn  EDrraa-  ' 
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utility  in  each  product  for  the  time  being.  We  may  safely  take 
it  for  granted,  that  mankind  in  general  will  not  barter  an  object 
of  more,  for  one  of  less  urgent  necessity.  In  a  season  of  agri« 
cultural  scarcity,  a  larger  quantity  of  furniture  will  be  given  for 
a  smaller  quantity  of  human  aliment;  but  it  is  invariably  true, 
that  whenever  barter  takes  place,  the  object  given  on  one  side  is 
worth  that  given  on  the  other^  and  that  the  one  is  procurable  for 
the  other.* 

Trade  and  barter,  as  we.  have  seen  above,  adapt  the  products 
to  the  general  nature  of  the  demand*  The  objects,  whether,  of 
food,  of  raiment,  or  of  habitation,  for  which  the  strongest  desire 
is  feit,  are  of  course  the  most  in  request ;  and  the  wants  oi  each 
&mily  or  individual,  are  more  or  less  fully  satisfied,  in  proportion 
to  the  ability  to  purchase  th^se  objects;  which  ability  depends 
upon  the  productive  means  and  exertion  of  each  respectively; 
in  plain  terms,  upon  the  revenue  of  each  respectively.  Thus, 
in  the  end,  if  we  sifl  this  matter  to  the  bottom,  we  shall  find,  that 
families  and  nations,  which  are  but  aggregations  of  (kmilies, 
subsist  wholly  on  their  own  products;  and  that  the  amount  of 
product  in  each  case  necessarily  limits  the  numbers  of  those 
who  can  subsist  upon  it. 

Such  animals  as  are  incapable  of  providing  for  Ihture  exigen* 
cies  ader  they  are  engendered,  if  they  do  not  fall  a  prey  to  man, 
or  some  of  their  fellow  brutes,  perish  the  moment  they  expe- 
rience  an  imperative  want,  Which  they  have  not  the  means  of 
gratifying.  But  man  has  so  many  future  wants  to  provide  for, 
that  he  could  not  answer  the  end  of  his  creation,  without  a  certain 
degree  of  providence  and  forethought :  and  this  provident  ttim  can 
alone  preserve  the  human  species  from  part  of  the  evils  it  would 
necessarily  endure,  if  its 'numbers  were  to  be  perpetually  reduced 
by  the  process  of  destructive  violence.f 

• 

.  *  Although  ftU  products  are  necessary  to  the  social  existence  of  man«  tiw 
neocssitj  of  Ibod  being  of  all  others  most  urgent  and  unceasing,  and  of  moal 
frequent  recurrence,  objects  of  aHment  are  justly  placed  first  in  the  oatip 
logue  of  the  means  of  human  existence.  They  are  not  all,  however,  the 
produce  of  the  national  territorial  surface;  but  are  procurable  by  commeree 
as  well  as  by  internal  agriculture ;  and  many  countries  contain  a  peater 
number  of  inhabitants,  than  could  subsist  upon  the  produce  of  their  land. 
Nay,  the  importation  of  another  commodity  may  be  equivalent  to  an  in^ 
portation  of,  an  article  of  food.  The  export  of  wines  and  brandies  to  the 
north  of  Europe  is  almost  equivalent  to  an  export  of  bread ;  for  wine  and 
brandy,  in  great  measure,  supply  the  place  'of  beer  and  spirits  distiOed  fhmi 
grain,  and  thus  allow  the  grain,  which  would  otherwise  be  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  bear  or  spirits,  to  be  reserved  for  tliat  of  bread. 

f  The  practice  of  infanticide  in  China  proves,  that  the  local  prejodioea 
of  custom  and  of  religion  there  conntcract  the  foresight  which  tends  to 
check  the  increase  of  population;  and  one  can  not  but  deplore  such  pie- 
judices ;  for  the  human  misery  resulting  from  the  destruction  is  gitai,  hi 
|»roportion  as  its  object  is  more  foUy  developed,  and  moie  capable  A  wnn^ 
tion.  For  this  reason  it  would  be  still ,  more  barbarous  and  ifratknial  poB«y 
to  multiply  wars,  and  other  moans  of  human  deatructieo,  in  order  to  in- 
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Yet  DotwitfastaiKling  the  forethought  ascribed  to  man^  and  the 
rettraints  impoaed  on  him  by  reason,  legislation,  and  social 
habits,  the  increase  of  population  is  always  evidently  co^xten- 
aive,  and  even  something  mote  than  co-extensive^  with  the  means 
of  anhfiistencei  It  is  a  melancholy  but  an  undoubted  fact,  that, 
even  in  the  most  thriving  countries,  part  of  the  population  annu- 
^ly  diea  of  mere  want.  Not  that  all  who  perish  from  want  ab- 
aolately  die  of  hunger^  though  this  calamity  is  of  more  frequent 
occurrence  than  is  generally  supposed.*  I  mean  only  that  they 
have  not  at  command  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  die  for  want 
of  soma  part  of  those  articles  of  necessity.  A  sick  or  disabled 
person  may,  perhaps,  require  nothing  more  than  a  little  rest,  or 
medical  advice,  together  with,  perhaps,  some  simple  remedy  to 
set  him  up  again ;  but  the  requisite  rest,  or  advice  or  remedy, 
are  deniea,  or  not  afforded.  A  child  may  require  the  attentions 
of  the  mother,  but  the  mother  perhaps  may  be  taken  away  to 
labour,  by  the  imperious  calls  of  necessity ;  and  the  child  perish, 
tbroagh  accident,  neglect,  or  disease.  It  is  a  fact  well  established 
by  the  researches  of  all  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  statis* 
ties,  that  out  of  an  equal  number  of  children  of  wealthy  and  of 
indigent  parents,  at  least  twice  as  many  of  the  latter  die  in  in- 

ereue  the  enjoymenti  of  tho  lurvivorB;  becauie  the  dettnictive  loourm  would 
afiect  human  bein^  in  a  state  more  perfect,  more  sluoeptible  of  feeiiflff  and 
■ufiering,  and  arrived  at  a  period  of  life,  when  the  mature  display  of  his  ncul- 
ties  renders  man  more  yaluable  to  himself  and  to  others. 

*  The  Hotpiet  de  BieHre,  near  Paris,  contains,  on  tho  average,  five  or  six 
thousand  poor.  In  the  scarcity  of  the  year  1795,  the  |rovernors  ooold  not 
aflbrd  them  food,  either  so  good  or  so  abundant  as  usual ;  and  I  am  assured 
by  the  house-steward  of  the  establishment,  that  at  that  period  almost  all  tho 
faimatee  died. 

It  would  appear  from  the  returns  given  in  a  tract  entitled  **Ob9€rvaiifm$  on 
fie  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Claueo^^^  by  J.  Barton,  that  the  average  of 
deaths,  In  seven  distinct  manufacturing  districts  of  England  has  been  pro- 
portionate to  the  dearnem,  or,  in  other  words,  the  scarcity  of  subsistence.  I 
subjoin  an  extract  from  his  statements; 


Attragt  price  of  Wheat 

Yforo, 

per  ^m 
a.      d. 

Deatho, 

1801      . 

.    118    3      - 

.     55,965 

1804 

-      60    1      . 

.     44,794 

1807      . 

•        •      73    3      • 

.     48,108 

1810      . 

.        .    106    2      . 

.     54,864 

From  the  same  retuma  it  appears,  that  the  scarcity  occasioned  less  mortality 
in  tho  agricultural  districts.  The  reason  is  manifest:  the  labourer  is  there 
more  commonly  paid  in  kind,  and  the  hiirh  sale-price  of  the  product  enabled 
the  &rmer  to  give  a  high  purchase-price  for  labour,  (a) 


(a)  The  latter  reason  is  not  very  satisfactory :  for  the  total  receipts  of  the 
oom  growers  are  probably  not  Urger  in  years  of  scarcity,  than  iu  tiiose  of 
abundance.    T. 
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fiincy  as  of  the  former.  In  short,  scanty  or  imwholesome  diet, 
the  insurficient  change  of  linen,  the  want  of  warm  and  dry  cloth- 
ing, or  of  fuel,  ruin  the  health,  undermine  the  constitatioii,  .and 
sooner  or  later  hring  multitudes  of  human  heings  to  an  UQtimely 
end;  and  all,  that  perish  in  consequence  of  want  beyond  their 
means  to  supply,  may  be  said  to  die  of  want. 

Thus,  to  man,  particularly  in  a  forward  state  of  civiiizatiaii, 
a  variety  of  products,  some  of  them  in  the  class  of  what  have 
been  denominated  immaterial  products,  are  necessaries  of  ex« 
istence ;  these  are  multiplied  in  a  degree  {n-oportionate  to  the 
desire  for'  them,  respectively,  because  its  intensity  causes  a  pro* 
portionate  elevation  of  their  price :  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as 
a  general  maxim,  that  the  population  of  a  state  is  always  pro- 
portionate to  the  sum  of  its  production  in  every  kind.*  This  ia 
a  truth  acknowledged  by  most  writers  on  political  eeonomy* 
however  various  and  discordant  their  opinions  on  most  other 
points.t 

It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  one  very  natural  conseqoeDoei 
deducible  from  this  maxim,  has  escaped  their  observation;  which 
is,  that  nothing  can  permanently  increase  population,  except  the 

*  Not  bat  that  accidental  caufles  may  sometimes  qualify  these  feneral  mlea. 
A  country,  where  property  is  very  unequally  distributed,  and  where  a  few 
individuals  consume  produce  enough  for  the  maintenance  of  numbers,  will 
doubtless  subsist  a  smaller  population,  than  a  country  of  equal  production, 
where  wealth  is  more  equaUy  diffused.  The  very  opulent  are  noUirioasly 
averse  to  the  burthen  of  a  fiumly ;  and  the  very  indigent  are  unable  to  rear 
one.. 

t  Vide  Stewart,  On  Political  Economy,  book  i.  c.  4  Quesnay  Encuelop^die, 
art.  Graina,  Montesquieu^  Esprit  des  liois^  liv.  18.  c  10.  and  Iiv»  23.  c  10. 
Buffon,  ed.  de  Bernard,  tom.  iv.  p.  266.  Forbonnais,  principet  et  ObserMtisn*, 
p.  39,  45,  Hxune,  Eisays,  part  2,  Ess.  2.  (Eutres  de  Poivre,  p.  146, 14$.  Coi^ 
diUac,  Le  Commerce  et  le  bouvernement,  part  1.  chap.  24,  25.  Verri,  JZf/7«r» 
tons  8ur  VEconomie  Politique,  c.  210.  Miraheau,  Ami  des  Hommeg,  tarn.  L  p. 
40.  Rnvnal,  Higtone  de  VEstahlissement,  liv.  21.  s.  23.  ChasteUux,  De  la 
F&icite  "Publique,  tom.  ii.  p.  205.  Necker,  Administration,  dU  Finances  de 
France,  c.  9.  and  Notes  sur  VEloge  de  Colbert,  Condoreet,  Note$  aur  Voltaire^ 
ed,de  Kepi,  tom.  zlv.  p.  60.  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  i.  c  6, 11  far- 
mer, Abrigi  Elementaire,  part  1.  c.  3.  and  Preface  de  sa  Traduction  de  Smiik, 
Canard,  Principes  d^Economie  Politique,  p.  133.  Godwin,  (a)  On  Poliiical 
Jugtice,  book.  viii.  c.  3.  Clamtre,  De  la  France  etdes  Etats  Uni$»  ed.  2.  p. 60, 
315.  Brown-Duignan ;  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  National  Economy^  p.  97. 
Lond.  1776.  Beccaria,  Elementi  di  Economia  Publico,  par.  prim.  c.2.  3.* 
Oorani,  Recherehes  sur  la  Science  du  Gouvemement,  tom.  ii.  c.  7.  Sismondi, 
Nouv,  Prin,  d^Econ,  Pol,  liv.  vii.  c.  1.  e<  seq.  Vide  also,  more  especially,  Mal. 
thus.  Essay  on  Population,  a  work  of  considerable  research ;  tlie  sound  and 
powerful  arguments  of  which  would 'put  this  matter  beyond  dispute,  if  it  in^ 
deed  had  been  doubted. 


(a)  This  writer  has  lately  adventured  a  refutation  of  the  work  of  Mallhua; 
bat  his  arguments,  though  urged  with  sufficient  ingenuity  ond  confidence, 
have  made  but  few  converts  to  nls  opinions.    T. 
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eocooragement  and  advance  of  producticm ;  and  that  nothing  can 
occaaioD  its  permanent  diminution,  but  nich  circumstances  as  at- 
tack production  in  its  sources. 

The  Romans  were  for  ever  making  regulations  to  repair  the 
loss  of  population,  occasioned  by  their  state  of  perpetual  external 
warfiune*  (a)  Their  censors  ppeached  up  matrimony ;  their  laws 
^ttdted  premiums  and  honours  to  plurality  of  children ;  but  these 
measures  were  fruitless.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  children ; 
the  difficulty  lies  in  maintaining  them.  They  should  have  enlarged 
their  intenud  production,  instead  of  spreading  devastation  amongst 
their  neighbours.  AU  their  boasted  regulations  did  not  prevent 
the  efibctual  depopulation  of  Italy  and  Greece,  even  long  before 
the  inroads  of  the  barbarous  northern  hordes.* 

The  edict  of  Louis  XVI.  in  &vour  of  marriage,  awarding  peii)- 
AODB  to  those  parents,  who  should  have  ten,  and  larger  ones  to 
those,  who  should  have  twelve  children,  was  attended  with  no 
better  success.  The  premiums  that  .monarch  held  out  in  a  thou* 
sand  ways  to  inddence  and  us^essness,  were  much  more  adverse, 
than  such  poor  encouragements  could  be  conducive,  to  the  in* 
crease  of  population. 

It  is  the  &shion  to  assert,  that  the  discovery  of  the  new  woiid 
has  tended  to  depopulate  old  Spain ;  whereas  her  depopuhition  has 
lesulted  from  the  vicious  institutions  of  her  government,  and  the 
■mall  amount  of  her  internal  product,  in  proportion  to  her  territo- 
rial extent.f  The  most  e^ctual  encouragement  to  population  is, 
the  activity  of  industry,  and  the  consequent  multiplication  c£  the 
national  products.  It  abounds  in  all  industrious  districts ,  and,  when 
a  virgin  soil  happens  to  co-operate  with  the  exertions  of  a  commu* 
nity,  whence  idleness  is  altogether  discarded,  its  rapid  increase  is 
tndy  astonishing.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  population 
has  been  doubling  in  the  course  of  twenty  years. 

For  the  same  reasons,  although  temporary  calamities  may 
sweep  off  multitudes,  yet,  if  they  leave  untainted  the  sources  of 
reproduction,  they  are  sure  to  prove  more  afflicting  to  humanity, 
than  fatal  to  population.  It  soon  trenches  again  upon  the  limit, 
assigned  by  the  aggregate  of  annual  production. '  Messance  has 
given  some  very  curious  calculations,  whereby  it  appears,  that, 
after  the  ravages  occasioned,  by  the  (kmous  plague  of  Marseilles 
in  1720,  marriages  throughout  Provence  were  more  fruitful  than 


*  Vide  Lmi  IBtt.  lib.  vL  PlutarcM  BSoralia^  zxx.  De  dtfuta  oraadomm, 
Sifitbtmiu,  lib.  viL 

t  UtUnix  has  remarked,  that  the  most  populous  provinces  of  Spam  are 
those,  from  which  there  has  been  the  greatest  emigration  to  America. 


^«)  The  examples  of  England,  France,  and  the  old  states  of  the  American 
amoo,  prove,  thai,  neither  war  nor  emigration  can  cause  any  permanent  r^ 
dootioD  of  a  national  pc^mlation.    T. 
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before.  Tlie  Abbe  d'Expilly  comes  to  the  ^me  conclunoh. 
The  same  effect  was  observable  in  Prussia,  after  the  plagiie  of 
1710. .  Although  it  had  swept  oflT  a  third  of  the  population,  the 
tables  of  Sussmileh^  show  (he  number  of  births,  which,  before 
the  plague,  amounted  annually  to  about  26,000,  to  have  advanc- 
ed in  the  year  following,  1711,  to  no  less  than  32,000.  It  might 
have  been  supposed,  that  the  number  of  marriages,  after  so  terri- 
ble a  mortality,  would  have  been  at  least  considerably  reduced ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  actually  doubled ;  a  strong  indication  of  the 
tendency  of  population  to  keep  always  on  a  level  with  the  nation^ 
resources. 

The  loss  of  population  is  not  the  greatest  calamity  resulting 
from  such  temporary  visitations;  the  first  and  greatest  is,  the 
misery  they  occasion  to  the  human  race.  Great  multitudes  can 
not  be  swept  from  the  land  of  the  living  by  f>estilence,  famine,  or 
war,  without  the  endurance  of  a  vast  deal  of  suffering  and  agony, 
by  numbers  of  sentient  beings ;  besides  the  pain,  distress,  and 
misery  of  the  survivors ;  the  destitution  of  widows,  orphans,  bro- 
thers, sisters,  and  parents.  It  is  a  subject  of  additional  regret,  ifj 
among  the  rest,  there  happen  to  fall  one  or  two  of  those  superior 
and  enlightened  men,  whose  single  talents  and  virtues  have  more 
c^fl^  upon  the  happiness  and  wealth  of  nations,  than  the  groveling 
industry  of  a  miUion  of  ordinary  mortals. 

Moreover,  a  great  loss  of  human  beings,  arrived  at  maturity,  is 
certainly  a  loss  of  so  much  acquired  wealth  or  capital ;  for  every 
grown  person  is  an  accumulated  capital,  representing  all  the  ad- 
vances expended  during  a  course  of  many  years,  in  training  and 
making  him  what  he  is.  A  bantling  a  day  old  by  no  means  re- 
places a  man  of  twenty;  and  the  well-known  expression  of  the 
Prince  de  Conde,  on  the  victorious  field  of  Senef,  was  equally  ab- 
surd and  unfeeling.f 

The  destructive  scourges  of  the  human  species,  therefore,  if  not 
injurious  to  population,  are  at  least  an  outrage  on  humanity  ;*i»i 
which  account  alone,  their  authors  are  highly  criminal.:^ 

*  Quoted  by  Malthas,  in  his  Esgay  on  Popuh  vol.  ii. 

t  **  Urn  nuk  de  Pari*  reparera  tout  ctlaJ'*  It  requires  the  care  and  ex- 
penditure of  twenty  successive  years  to  replace  the  full-grown  man,  that  a 
cannon  ball  has  destroyed  in  a  moment  The  destruction  of  the  humjm  ract 
by  war  is  fKr  more  extensive  than  is  commonly  imagined,  'l^e  ravage  of  a 
cultivated  district,  the  plunder  of  dwelling-houses,  the  demolition  of  establish* 
ments  of  industry,  the  consumption  of  capital.  Sec.  6lc.  deprive  numbers  of  tbs 
means  of  livelihooid,  and  cause  many  more  to  perish,  than  are  left  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

f  Upon  this  principle,  no  capital  improvement  of  the  medicinal  or  chi- 
mr^ical  art,  like  that  of  vaccination  for  instance,  can  permanently  influence 
national  population  ;  yet  its  influence  upon  the  lot  of  humanity  may  be 
very  considerable;  for  it  may  operate  powerfully  to  pieserve  beings  already 
iu  advanced  in  age,  in  strength,  and  in  knowledge:  whom  to  replace, 
would  coat  fi-eah  births  and  fireah  advances;  in  other  words,  abundance  of 
■tcriflces,  privations,  and  sufferings  both  to  the  parents  and  the  chiMrm. 
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But  though  such  temporary^  calamities  are  more  afflicting  to  hu- 
manity, thaa  hurtful  to  the  population  of  nations,  &r  other  is  the 
efiect  of  a  vicious  government,  acting  upon  a  bad  sjrstem  of  polit- 
ical economy.  This  latter  attacks  the  very  principle  of  population, 
by  drying  up  the  sources  of  production ;  and  since  the  numbers 
of  mankind,  as  before  seen,  always  approach  nearly  to  the  utmost 
limits  the  annual  revenue  of  the  nation  will  admit  of,  if  the  gov- 
ernment reduce  that  revenue  by  the  pressure  of  intolerable  taxa- 
ticm,  forcing  the  subject  to  sacrifice  part  of  his  capital,  and  conse- 
quently diminishing  the  aggregate  means  of  subsistence  and 
reproduction  possessed  by  the  community,  such  a  government  not 
only  imposes  a  preventive  check  on  further  procreation,  but  may 
be  fairly  said  to  commit  downright  murder ;  for  nothing  so  efl^tu- 
ally  chins  the  elective  ranks  of  mankind,  as  privation  of  the  means 
of  subsistence. 

The  evil  efkcis  of  monastic  establishments  upon  population 
have  been  severely  and  justly  inveighed  against ;  but  the  mode, 
in  which  they  operate,  has  been  misunderstood ;  it  is  the  idle- 
ness, not  the  celebacy,  of  the  monastic  orders,  that  ought  to  be 
censured.  They  put  their  lands  into  cultivation,  it  is  true,  but 
where  is  the  merit  of  that  ?  Would  the  lands  remain  untilled,  if 
the  monastic  system  were  abolished?  So  far  from  that  evil  re- 
sulting from  the  abolition,  wherever  these  establishments  have 
•  been  converted  into  manufactories,  of  which  the  French  revolu- 

tion has  offered  many  examples,  equal  agricultural  produce  has 
continued  to  be  raised,  and  the  produce  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry has  been  all  clear  gain ;  while  the  increased  total  product, 
thus  created,  has  been  followed  by  an  increase  of  population 
also. 

From  these  premises,  may  likewise  be  drawn  this  further  con- 
okision ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  are  not  more  scantily 
supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  because  their  number  is  on 
the  increase ;  nor  more  plentifully,  because  it  is  on  the  decline* 
Their  relative  condition  depends  on  the  relative  quantity  of  pro- 
ducts they  have  at  their  disposal ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  these 
products  to  be  considerable,  though  the  population  be  dense; 
and  scanty,   though  the  population  be  thinly  spread.    Famine 

• 

When  pofralation  must  be  kept  ap  by  additional  births,  there  is  always  more 
of  the  BofTcring  incident  to  the  entrance  and  the  exit  of  human  existence ;  for 
they  are  both  of  more  frequent  occurrence.  Population  may  be  kepi  op  with 
half  the  number  of  births  and  deaths,  if  the  average  term  of  life  be  advanced 
from  forty  to  fiflj  years.  There  wili,  indeed,  be  a  greater  waste  of  the  germs 
of  existence;  but  the  condition  of  roankindViOst  be  measured  by  the  quantum 
of  human  suffering,  whereof  mere  germs  are  not  susceptible.  The  waste  of 
them  is  so  immense,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  that  the  small  addition 
can  be  of  no  consequencc.Were  the  xegctsihle  creation  endowed  with  sensatian, 
the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  it  would  be,  that  the  seeds  of  all  the  Tese- 
tables,  now  rooted  up  and  destroyed,  should  be  decomposed  befbre  the  vegetahb 
fiicolties  were  awtjLened. 
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w«s  of  more  frequent  oceurrence  in  Europe  during  the  middle  agee, 
than  it  has  been  of  late  years,  although  Europe  is  evidently  mt«e 
thickly  peopled  at  present.  The  product  of  England,  during  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  not  nearly  so  abundant  as  it  is  now, 
although  her  population  was  then  less  by  half;  and  the  populatiQa 
of  Spain  reduced  to  but  eight  millions,  enjoys  not  nearly  so  mucii 
affluence,  as  when  it  amounted  to  twenty-four.* 

Some  writersf  have  considered  a  dense  population  as  an  index 
of  national  prosperity ;  and,  doubtless,  it  is  a  certain  sign  of  en- 
larged national  production.  But  general  prosperity  implies  the 
general  difiuaioD  and  abund^ce  of  all  the  necessaries,  and  some 
of  the  superfluities  of  life  amongst  all  classes  of  the  population* 
Some  parts  of  India  and  of  China  are  oppressed  with  population 
and  with  misery  also ;  but  their  condition  would  be  nowise  im* 
proved  by  thinning  its  numbers,  at  least  if  it  were  brought  about 
by  a  diminution  of  the  aggregate  product.  Instead  of  reducing 
the  numbers  of  the  population,  it  were  far  more  desirable  to  aug« 
ment  the  gross  product ;  which  may  always  be  efl^ted  by  sup^ 
rior  individual  activity,  industry,  and  frugality,  and  the  better  ad» 
ministration,  that  is  to  say,  the  less  frequent  interferencei  of 
public  authority. 

But  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  if  the  population  of  a  country 
regularly  keeps  pace  with  its  means  of  subsistence,  what  will  b^ 
come  of  it  in  years  of  scarcity  and  famine? 

Hear  what  Stewartj:  says  on  the  subject :  "  There  is  a  veiy 
great  deception  as  to  the  difference  between  crops ;  a  good  yoar 
for  one  soil  is  bad  for  another.*'  *'  It  is  far  from  being  true,"  b« 
continues,  "  that  the  same  number  of  people  consume  always  the 
same  quantity  of  food.  In  years  of  plenty,  every  one  is  well 
fed ,' — ^food  is  not  so  frugally  managed ;  a  quantity  of  animals  «re 
&tted  for  use; — and  people  drink  more  largely,  because  all  is 
cheap.  A  year  of  scarcity  comes ;  the  people  are  ill  fed ;  and 
when  the  lower  classes  come  to  divide  with  their  childreut  the 
portions  are  brought  to  be  very  small ;"  instead  of  saving,  they 
consume  their  previous  hoard ;  and,  afler  all,  it  is  unhappily  too 
true,  that  part  of  that  class  must  sufier  and  perish. 

This  calamity  is  roost  common  in  countries  overflowing  with 
population,  Uke  Hindustan,  or  China,  where  there  is  httle  exter- 
nal or  maritime  commerce,  and  where  the  poorer  classes  have 
always  been  strictly  limited  to  the  mere  necessaries  of  life. 
Tliere,  the  produce  of  ordinary  years  is  barely  sufficient  to  allow 

*  If  population  depends  on  the  ainoimt  of  product,  the  number  of  births  if  a 
ynrj^  imperfect  criterion,  by  which  to  measure  it  When  industry  and  prodnoe 
are  increasing,  births  are  mnltiplied  disproportionateiy  to  the  existing  popo* 
lation,  SQ  aa  to  swell  the  estimate ;  on  the  contraiy,  in  the  declining  stats 
of  national  wealth,  the  actual  population  exceeds  the  average  ratio  to  the 
htrtha. 

f  Wallace,  Condoreet,  Godwin. 

I  Sir  James,  of  CaUneas,  book  i.  c  17. 
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this  miflerable  {Httance ;  consequently,  the  slightest  &ilute  of  the 
crop  leaves  multitudes  wholly  destitute  of  common  necessaries,  to 
rot  and  perish  by  wholesale.  Ail  accounts  agree  in  representing, 
that  ianunes  are,  for  this  reasons  very  frequent  and  destructive  in 
China  aud  many  ports  of  Hindustan. 

Commerce  in  general,  and  maritime  commerce  in  particular, 
facilitates  the  interchange  of  products,  even  with  the  most  re- 
mote countries,  and  tlyis  renders  it  practicable  to  import  articles 
of  subsistence,  in  return  for  several  other  kinds  of  produce ;  but 
too  great  a  dependence  on  this  resource,  leaves  the  nation  at  the 
mercy  of  every  natural  or  political  occurrence,  which  may  hap- 
pen to  intercept  or  derange  the  intercourse  with  foreign  countries. 
The  iutercourse  must  then  be  preserved  at  all  events,  no  matter 
whether  by  force  or  fraud ;  competition  must  be  got  rid  of  by 
every  means^  however  unjustifiable ;  a  separate  province,  or  weak 
aUy,  perhaps,  is  obliged  to  purchase  the  national  products,  under 
restrictions  equally  galling,  as  the  exaction  of  actual  tribute;  and 
a  commercial  monopoly  enforced,  even  at  the  hazard  of  a  war ; 
all  which  evils  make  the  state  of  the  nation  extremely  precarious 
indeed. 

Tlie  produce  of  England,  in  articles  of  human  subsistence,  had 
undoubtedly  increased  largely  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury ;  but  its  produce  in  articles  of  apparel  and  household  furni- 
ture had  probably  incfeased  still  more  rapidly.  The  consequencb 
has  beeU)  that  immensity  of  production,  which  enables  her  to 
multiply  her  population  beyond  what  the  produce  of  her  soil 
can  support,*  and  to  bear  up  under  the  pressure  of  public  bur- 
thens, to  which  there  is  no  parallel  nor  even  approximation.  But 
England  has  sufiered  severely,  whenever  foreign  markets  havto 
been  shut  against  her  produce;  and  she  has  sometimes  been 
obliged  to  resort  to  violent  means  to  preserve  her  external  in- 
tercourse. She  would  act  wisely,  perhaps,  in  discontinuing 
those  encouragements,  that  impel  fresh  capital  into  the  chan- 
nels of  manu&cture  and  external  commerce,  and  directing  it  rd- 
ther  towards  that  of  agricultural  industry.  It  is  probable,  that 
in  thst  case,  several  districts,  which  have  not  yet  received  the 
Utmost  cultivation  of  which  they  are  susceptible,  particularly 
many  parts  uf  Scotland  and  Ireland,  would  raise  agricultural 
produce  enough  to  purchase  most  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
surplus  product  of  her  manufactures  and  commerce  beyond  bet 
present  consumption.f     Great  Britain  would  thereby  create  foir 

.*  In  a  pamphlet  entitled.  Considerations  on  British  Agricukurs^  publiafi- 
ed  in  1614,  by  W.  Jacob,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  well  inform, 
ed  writer  npoo  ag^cultural  topics,  we  are  told,  (p.  34,)  that  England  oeas> 
ed  to  be  an  exporter,  and  became  an  importer,  of  wheat,  about  the  year 
1800. 

f  The  writisr  last  cited  enters  into  long  detaib  to  show,  that  the  soil  of 
the  British  isles  could  be  made  to  produce  at  least  a  third  more  than  thetr 
ftmaX  product,  ibid.  p.  115.  tt  seq. 
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hersdf  a  domestic  conBamption,  which  is  always  the  mmst  mod 
the  most  advantageous.  Her  neighbours  no  longer  ofiended  fay 
the  necessarily  jealous  and  exclusive  nature  of  her  polieyy  wookl 
probably  lay  aside  their  hostile  feelings,  and  become  willing  cus- 
tomers. But,  after  all,  if  her  manu&ctured,  should  still  be  dispctv 
portioned  to  her  agricultural  produce,  what  is  there  to  prevent 
her  from  adopting  a  system  of  judicious  colonization,  and  tbuv 
creating  for  herself  fresh  markets  for  the  produce  of  her  domestic 
industry  in  eveiy  part  of  the  globe,  whence  she  might  derive,  in 
return,  a  supply  of  food  for  her  superfluous  population  1* 

In  this  particular,  the  position  of  France  appears  to  be  pre- 
cisely  opposite  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  It  would  seem,  that  her 
agricultural  product  is  equal  to  the  maintenance  of  a  much  laiger 
manufacturing  and  commercial  population.  The  fiice  of  the 
country  presents  the  picture  of  high  and  general  cultivation  ^ 
hut  the  villages  and  country  towns,  are,  for  the  most  part,  sur^ 
prisingly  small,  poor,  ill-built,  and  ill-paved,  the  few  shops  scan- 
tily supplied^  and  the  public  houses,  neither  neat  nor  comforter 
ble.  It  is  plain,  the  agricultural  product  must  either  be  less  thaa 
the  appearance  would  indicate,  or  it  must  be  consumed  in  a 
thriftless  and  unprofitable  manner;  probably  both  these  causes  aiB 
in  operation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  production  is  far  less  than  it  might  be ; 
and  this  is  chiefly  owing  to  three  causes : — 1  the  want  of  capitoly 
particularly  in  enclosures,  live  stock,  and  ameliorations  t\  2.  the 
indolence  of  the  cultivators,  and  the  too  general  neglect  of  weed- 
ing, trimming  the  hedges,  clearing  the  trees  of  moss,  destroying 
insects,  dec.  dec.  3.  the  neglect  of  a  proper  alternation  of  cropey 
and  of  the  most  approved  methods  of  cultivation,  (a) 

*  By  judicious  cobniiation,  I  mean  colonization  formed  on  the  |Biiiel|il«i 
of  complete  expatriation,  of  self-government  without  control  of  the  motbsr 
country,  and  of  freedom  of  external  relations;  but  with  the  enjoyment  of 
protection  only  by  the  mother  country,  while  it  should  continue  necessary. 
Why  should  not  political  bodies  imitate  in  this  particular  the  relaiien  «f 
parent  and  child?  When  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity,  the  persona]  iiidc* 
pendence  of  the  child  is  both  just  and  natural ;  the  relation  it  engendBrs  is, 
moreover,  the  most  lasting  and  most  beneficial  to  both  parties.  Great  part  of 
Africa  might  be  peopled  with  European  colonies  formed  on  these  principles. 
The  world  has  yet  room  enough,  and  the  cultivated  land  on  the  noe  of  the 
globe  is  far  inferior  in  extent  to  the  fertile  land  remaining  unfiled.  The  mil 
of  Selkirk  has  thrown  much  light  on  this  matter  in  hu  tract  on  EmigraHmk 
and  the  State  of  the  Highlanda, 

^  t  The  want  of  capi^  prevents  the  employment  of  machinery  for  expedi- 
tin^r  the  operations,  like  the  thrashing  machine  in  common  use  in  England. 
This  makes  a  larger  supply  of  human  agency  requisite  in  agriculture ;  and 
the  more  mouths  there  are  to  be  fed,  tiie  smaller  will  be  the  surplus  produce, 
which  alone  is  disposable. 

(a)  These  causes  of  impoverishment  are  chiefly  referable  to4he  minute  di- 
.yision  of  landed  property;  the  banefbl  efieets  of  which,  upon  agricollnrml 
UDi^rovement  and  productive  power,  have  been  well  observed  upon  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  No*  xvii.  art.  1.    T. 
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In  the  aecond  place,  the  conmimptioii  is  unthrifty  and  unprofita* 
ble ;  for  a  great  part  of  it  is  mere  waste,  and  yields  no  human  gra- 
tification whatever.  To  speak  of  one  article  alone,  that  is,  of  firing, 
which  is  an  object  of  great  value  in  districts,  where  coal  and  wood 
are  scarce ;  the  waste  of  it  is  enormous  in  the  huts  of  the  peasantry, 
lighted  as  they  oflen  are  by  the  door-way  only,  and  admitting  the 
rain  down  the  chimney  while  the  fire  is  burning.  Unwholesome 
beverage  or  food,  and  the  indulgence  of  the  alehouse,  are  like 
injurious  modes  of  consumption. 

In  fine,  towns  and  villages  would  be  more  thickly  spread,  and 
would  besides  present  an  appearance  of  greater  affluence,  were 
the  generality  of  the  inhabitants  more  active  and  industrious,  and 
actuated  by  the  laudable  emulation,  tinctured  perhaps  with  some 
little  vanity,  rather  of  possessing  ever}'  object  of  real  utility,  and 
exhibiting  in  their  domestic  arrangements  the  utmost  order  and 
neatness,  than  of  living  in  indolence  upon  the  rent  of  a  trifling 
patrimony,  or  the  scanty  salary  of  some  useless  public  employ. 
The  small  proprietor  with  an  income  of  1  or  2000  jfr.  per  annuray 
just  sufficient  to  vegetate  upon,  might  double  or  triple  it  perhaps 
by  adding  the  revenue  derivable  from  personal  industry ;  and  even 
those  en|;aged  in  useful  occupations,  do  not  push  them  to  the  fiill 
extent  of  their  activity  and  intelligence.  Moreover,  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  improvement  has  probably  been  disheartened  by  the 
example  of  freouent  ill  success;  although  the  failure  has  commonly 
been  occasioned  by  the  want  of  judgment,  perseverance,  and  fru« 
gality. 

National  population  is  uniformly  proportiimate  to  the  quantum 
of  national  production;  but  it  may  vaiy  locally  within  the  limits  of 
each  state,  according  to  the  favourable,  or  unfavourable  operation 
of  local  circumstances.  A  particular  district  will  be  rich,  because 
its  soil  iB  fertile,  its  inhabitants  industrious,  and  possessed  of  capi- 
tal accumulated  by  their  frugality ;  in  like  manner  as  a  family  will 
surpass  its  neighbours  in  ^mltb,  because  of  its  superior  intelli- 
gence and  activity.  The  boundaries  and  political  constitutions  of 
states  afiect  population  only,  inasmuch  as  they  affect  the  national 
production.  The  influence  of  religion  and  national  habits  upon 
population  is  precisely  analogous.  All  travellers ,  agree,  that  pro- 
testant  are  both  richer  and  more  populous  than  catholic  countries ; 
and^he  reason  is,  because  the  habite  of  the  former  are  more  con- 
ducive to  production* 
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SECTION  n. 

Qf  the  influence  of  the  Quality  of  a  national  produd  upon  the  locai 

distrihution  (^  the  Population. 

For  the  earth  to  be  cultivated,  it  is  necessaiy  that  popa)alian 
should  be  spread  over  its  surface ;  for  industry  and  commerce  to 
floi^rish,  it  is  desirable  to  bring  together  in  those  spots,  where  the 
arts  may  be  exercised  with  the  most  advantage ;  that  is  to  say, 
where  there  can  be  the  greatest  subdivision  of  labour.  The  dyer 
naturally  establishes  himself  near  the  clothier ;  the  druggist  near 
^e  dyer;  the  t^^nt,  or  owner,  of  a  vessel  employed  in  the  tnas- 
port  of  drugs  will  approximate  in  locality  to  the  druggist ;  and  bo 
of  other  producers  in  gene];al. 

At  the  same  time,  all  such  as  live  without  labour  on  the  interest 
of  capital,  or  the  I'ent  of  landed  property,  are  attracted  to  the 
towns,  where  they  find  brought  to  a  focus,  every  luxury  to  feed 
their  appetites,  as  well  as  a  choice  of  society,  and  a,  variety  of 
pleasure  and  amuaement.  The  charms  of  a  town  life  attract  fe- 
reign  visiters,  and  all  such  as  live  by  their  labour,  but  are  freQ.  to 
exercise  it  wherever  they  like.  Thus,  towns  become  the  abode  of 
literary  men  and  artisans,  and  likewise  the  seat  of  gOTemmenty 
of  Qourts  of  justice,  and  most  other  public  establishments;  and  their 
population  is  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  all  the  persons  attached 
to  such  establishments,  and  all  who  are  accidentally  brought  thither 
by  business. 

Not  but  what  there  is  always  a  number  of  country  rendeDts^ 
that  are  employed  in  manufacturing  industry,  exclusive  of  aiicb  4a 
make  it  their  abode  in  preference.  Local  convenience,  ninning 
water,  the  contiguity  of  a  forest  or  a  mine,  will  draw  a  good  deal 
of  machinery,  and  a  number  of  labourers,  in  manu&cture,  out  of 
the  precints  of  towns.  There  are,  likewise,  some  kinds  of  work,^ 
which  must  be  performed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eonsumeri; 
that  of  the  tailor,  the  shoemaker,  or  the  ferrier ;  but  these  are 
trifling  compared  with  the  manufacturing  industry  of  all  kinds  exe% 
cuted  in  towns.  * 

Writers  on  political  economy  have  calculated,  that  a  thriyina 
country  is  capable  of  supporting  in  its  towns^  a  populatiqn  equal 
to  that  of  the  country.  Some  examples  lead  to  an  opinion,  that 
it  could  support  a  stiU  greater  proportion,  were  its  industry  directed 
with  greater  skill  and  its  agriculture  conducted  with  more  intelli* 
gence  and  less  waste,  even  supposing  its  soil  to  be  of  very 
moderate  fertility.*    llius  much  at  least  is  certain,  that,  idien, 

*  There  is  good  reaaon  to  believe,  that  the  total  popolatloti  of  Enilmd 
11  more  than  the  double  of  that  employed  in  her  interoal  agrieoltiire.  rVom 
the  returiu  laid  before  parliament,  1811,  it  appeare  there  weM  in  GiMt  Bn- 
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the  towns  raise  product  for  foreign  conmimption,  they  are  then  en^ 
ahled  to  drew  from  abroad  provisions  in  return,  and  may  sustain  a 
population  much  larger  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  country.  Of 
this  we  have  instances  in  the  numerous  petty  states,  whose  terri- 
tory alone  is  barely  sufficient  to  afibrd  subnstenoe  to  pne  of  the 
suburbs  of  their  capital. 

Again,  the  cultivation  of  pasture  land,  requiring  much  less 
human  labour  than  that  of  arable,  it  follows,  that,  in  mzing- 
countries,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  can  appfy  them^ 
selves  to  the  arts  of  industry;  which  aro  therefore  more  attended 
to  in  pasture  than  in  corn  countries.  Witness  Flanders,  Holland, 
and  Normandy  that  was.  (h) 

From  the  period  of  the  imi^tion  of  the  barbarians  into  the 
Roman  empire,  down  to  the  17th  century,  that  is  to  say,  to  a 
date  almost  within  living  memory,  the  towns  made  but  little  figure 
in  the  larger  states  of  Europe.  That  portion  of  the  population, 
which  was  thought  to  live  upon  the  cultivators  of  the  land,  waa 
not  then,  as  now,  composed  principally  of  merchants  and  ipanu- 
locturers,  but  consisted  of  a  nobihty,  surrounded  by  numerous 

tun,  incliwive  of  Wales  and  Sootlind,  895^98  fiunilies  employed  in  agrieiil- 
tore;  and  that  the  total  number  of  families  amounted  to  2«54442]5,  which 
would  give  hot  a  third  of  the  population  to  the  purposes  of  africnlture. 

According  to  Arthur  Young,  the  country  population  of  France,  within  he^ 
oldUmits,wa8 30^1,588 

And  that  of  the  cities  and  towns,  5,7094^0 

Makinff  a  total  of     .  Sfi;230,808 

Supposing  him  to  be  correct,  France,  within  her  old  boondary,  could  maim 
tain,  on  this  principle,  a  population  of  41  millions,  supposing  her  merely  tp 
double  her  agricultural  population ;  and  of  60  millions,  sapposmg  her  industry 
were  equally  active  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  (c) 

It  is  the  general  remark  of  travellers,  that  the  traffic  of  the  great  roads  of 
France  is  much  less,  than  might  be  expected,  in  a  counttv  pnseessiug  bq  many 
natural  advantages*  This  may  be  attributed  chiefly  to  tae  small  number  and 
sise  of  her  towns ;  for  it  is  the  communication  from  town  to  town  that  people^ 
the  great  road ;  that  of  the  rural  population  being  principally  from  one  part  of 
the  village  or  &rm  to  another. 


(s)  Our  author  has  here  &nen  into  a  palpable  error.  Hm  ratio  of  t)ie  agrit 
euHural,  to  the  total  population  of  Great  Britain,  has  not  been  varied  as  abofv 
stated,  solely,  or  even  chiefly  by  the  multiplication  of  the  commercial  and 
manu&ctunng  cksws;  but  by  the  transfer  of  the  human  labour  spared  in 
agriculture  to  the  two  other  branches  of  industry.  Agricnltore  might  oocobj 
one  third  only  of  the  population  of  France,  and  yet  the  total  population  be  ds« 
ereased  and  not  multiplied.    T. 

(6)  This  posttioQ  is  too  generaL  A  pastoral  nation,  devoting  the  whole  of 
its  territory  to  pasture,  omud  spare  a  very  small  proportion  of  its  popolatiott  ftr 
commerce  and  manu&cture ;  witness  Tutary  and  the  Pampas  of  South  Ame- 
rica. Where  a  dense  manufacturing  and  commercial  population  ma|Ma.it  ad- 
vantageous to  the  land-holder  to  devote  his  land  to  pasture,  and  look  to  IbreigA- 
safer  the  supply  of  ogm,  as  in  Holland,  a  smallproportion  of  the  popidatiwi 
may,  indeed,  be  reouired  fer  domestic,  but  a  large  proportien  will  be  required 
6r  the  animation  or  Ibreign  agricuHure.    T. 
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retaiaen,  of  ckurchiaen  and  other  idlera,  the  tenants  of  the  cio- 
teaUf  the  abbey,  or  the  convent,  with  their  several  dependencies  i 
yery  few  of  them  living  within  the  towns.  The  products  of  ma^ 
nufacture  and  commerce  were  very  limited  indeed ;  the  manufac- 
turers were  the  poor  cottagers,  and  the  merchants  mere  ped- 
lers;  a  few  rude  implements  of  husbandry,  and  some  very 
clumsy  utensils  and  articles  of  furniture,  answered  all  the  purposes 
of  cultivation  and  ordinaiy  life.  The  fairs,  held  three  or  lour 
times  in  the  year,  furnished  commodities  of  a  superior  quality, 
which  we  should  now  look  upon  with  contempt ;  and  what  rare 
household  articles,  stufis,  or  jewels,  of  price,  were  from  time  to 
time  imported  from  the  commercial  cities  of  Italy,  or  from  the 
Greeks  of  Constantinople,  were  regarded  as  objects  of  uncommoo 
luxury  and  magnificence,  far  too  costly  for  any  but  the  richest 
princes  and  nobles. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  towns  of  course  made  but  a  poor 
figure.  Whatever  magnificence  they  may  possess  in  our  tiaie 
is  of  very  modern  date.  In  all  the  towns  of  France  together,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  point  out  a  single  handsome  range  of 
buildings,  or  fine  street,  of  two  hundred  years'  antiquity.  There 
is  nothing  of  anterior  date,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Gothic 
churches,  but  clumsy  tenements  huddled  together  in  dirty  and 
crooked  streets,  utterly  impassable  to  the  swarm  of  carriages, 
cattle,  and  foot-passengers,  that  indicates  the  present  population 
and  opulence.  • 

No  country  can  yield  the  utmost  agricultural  produce  it  is 
equal  to,  until  every  part  of  its  sur&ce  be  studded  with  towns  and 
cities.  Few  manufactures  could  arrive  at  perfection,  Mritbout  the 
conveniences  they  affi>rd;  and,  without  manufactures,  what  is 
there  to  give  in  exchange  for  agricultural  products  ?  A  district, 
whose  agricultural  products  can  find  no  market,  feeds  not  half 
the  number  of  inhabitants  it  is  capable  of  supporting ;  and  the  con- 
dition, even  of  those  it  does  support,  is  rude  enough,  and  desti- 
tute both  of  comfort  and  refinement ;  they  are  in  the  lowest  stage 
of  civilization.  But,  if  an  industrious  colony  comes  to  estaMish 
itself  in  the  district,  and  gradually  forms  a  town,  whose  inhabt* 
tants  increase  till  they  equal  the  numbers  of  the  original  cultiva- 
tors, the  town  will  find  subsistence  on  the  agricultural  product  of 
the  district,  and  the  cultivators  be  enriched  by  the  product  of  the 
industry  of  the  town. 

Moreover,  towns  offer  indirect  channels  for  the  export  of  the 
agricultural  values  of  the  district  to  a  distant  market.  The  raw 
products  of  agriculture  are  not  easy  of  transport,  because  (be 
expense  soon  swallows  up  the  total  price  of  the  commodity  trane* 
ported;  Manu&ctured  produce  has  greatly  the  advantage  in  this 
respect;  for  industiy  will  frequently  attach  very  considerable 
value  to  a  substance  of  little  bulk  and  weight.  By  the  meau  of 
manufaotura,  the  raw  products  of  national  agricuUiira  era  ckni* 


I » 
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vttrt«d  into  manufrctuied  goods  of  much  more  oobdemed  Tahia, 
which  will  defray  the  charge  of  a  more  distant  transpoit,  and 
bring  a  return  of  produce  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  exporting 
country. 

There  are  many  of  the  provinces  of  France,  that  are  misera- 
Ue  enough  at  present,  yet  want  nothing  hut  towns  to  bring  them 
into  high  cultivation.  Their  situation  would,  indeed,  be  hopeless, 
were  we  to  adopt  the  system  of  that  class  of  economists,  which  re- 
commends the  purchase  of  manufactures  from  foreign  countriea, 
with  the  raw  produce  of  domestic  agriculture.  (1) 

However,  if  towns  owe  their  origin  and  increase  to  the  con- 
oentmtion  of  a  variety  of  manufactures,  great  and  small,  manu- 
factures, again,  are  to  be  set  in  activity  by  nothing  but  produc* 
tive  capital ;  and  productive  capital  is  only  to  be  accumulated  by 
frugality  of  consumption.  Wherefore,  it  is  not  enough  to  trace 
the  plan  of  a  town,  and  give  it  a  name ;  before  it  can  have  real 
existence,  it  must  be  gradually  supplied  with  industrious  hands, 


(1)  [The  dow  progfres  of  agricoltare  in  these  proTineea  of  Fmce  m  not 
•ttribotahle  to  the  want  of  towns  in  the  midst  of  them ;  towns  snd  cities 
ers  a  eonseqnence.  Dot  the  caose  of  the  general  prosperity  of  a  coontr. 
Nor  would  the  adoption  of  a  different  policy  from  that  which  recommends 
the  pnrchase  of  manufactures  from  foreign  countries  with  the  raw  produee 
of  domestic  agriculture,  improve  the  situation  of  these  districts.  A  system 
of  policy  whidi  should  attempt  by  restraints  or  encouragements,  lo  divert  a 
portion  of  the  capital  and  industry  employed  in  agriculture  or  commerce  from 
those  channeb  towards  the  erection  of  a  town,  or  the  establishment  of  a  manu- 
factory, with  a  view  to  promote  the  better  cultivation  of  the  soil,  would  be  sub- 
ve^ive  of  this  end. 

To  what  causes  then  must  the  miserv,  said  by  our  author  to  prevail  in 
those  provinces,  be  ascribed,  or  what  has  retarded  their  agricultural  ha- 
provement  ?  Tlie  prosperity  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  that  of  every  other 
branch  of  induMry,  depends  upon  the  unrestrained  operation  of  indiridual 
interest ;  not  only  furnishing  motives  to  exertion,  but  knowledge  to  direct 
thai  exertion.  All  that  is  necessary  to  enable  a  state  to  reach  the  highest 
mtdk  of  opulence,  is  not  to  disturb  the  action  of  this  important  principle. 
The  obstacles,  it  will  accordingly  be  faund,  which  have  opposed  the  i»o. 
grees  of  improvement  in  the  countries  alluded  to,  may  be  traced  to  the  in- 
terference by  the  public  authorities  with  the  salutary  operation  of  this 
powerful  motive  of  action,  or,  in  other  words,  to  their  bad  laws  and  political 
iflstitutioos.  Sometimes  imposing  restraints  on  the  cultivator,  and  expos* 
ing  him  to  numberless  oppressions,  either  by  prescribing  the  mode  in  which 
the  soil  shall  be  cultivated,  or  the  products  it  shall  yield.  And,  when  not 
thus  directly  interfering  with  the  business  of  production,  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  the  raw  produce  of  the  soil,  and  thereby  depriving  it  of  the 
best  market  At  other  times  harrassing  the  husbandman  with  taxation,  the 
■hameful  inequalities  of  which,  whilst  they  relieve  the  higher  orders,  por« 
mit  the  burden  to  fall,  almost  exclusively,  on  his  shoulders,  or  depriving 
him  of  the  freedom  of  trade  from  prorince  to  province  within  his  own  coun- 
try ;  but,  above  all,  by  perpetuating  the  inheritance  of  landed  property  in 
particular  bodies  or  families,  without  the  power  of  alienation.  These  are  a 
Mw  of  the  corrupt  and  barbarous  laws  which  have  retarded  the  agriculture, 
not  of  these  particular  provinces  of  France  only,  but  of  many  of  the  ftirest 
peitiooB  of  Europe.]  Amzxica^  Eorrox. 
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mechanical  alfill,  implements  of  trade,  raw  materialSy  and  the  neces- 
aary  subsistence  of  those  engaged  in  industry,  until  the  completion 
and  sale  of  their  products.  Otherwise,  instead  of  founding  a  city,  a 
mere  scaflfolding  is  run  up,  which  must  soon  fell  to  the  ground,  be- 
cause ft  rests  upon  no  solid  foundation.  This  was  the  case  with 
regard  to  EcaUierinoalaw,  in  the  Crimea ;  and  was,  indeed,  fore- 
seen by  the  emperor  Joseph  II.)  who  assisted  at  the  ceremony  of 
its  foundation,  and  laid  the  second  stone  in  due  form :  '*  The  em- 
press of  Russia  and  myself,"  said  he  to  his  suite,  "  have  completed 
a  great  work  in  a  single  day:  she  has  laid  the  first  stone  of  a  city, 
and  I  have  laid  the  finishing  one." 

Nor  will  capital  alone  suffice  to  set  in  motion  the  mass  of  industry 
and  the  productive  energy  necessary  to  the  formation  and  aggran- 
di^ment  of  a  city,  unless  it  present  also  the  advantages  of  looility 
and  'c£  beneficent  public  institutions.  The  local  position  of  Wash- 
ington, it  should  seem,  is  adverse  to  its  progress  in  size  and  opu- 
lence ;  for  it  has  been  outstripped  by  most  of  the  other  cities  of  the 
Union;  (1)  whereas,  Palmyra,  in  acient  times,  grew  both  wealthy 
and  populous,  though  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy  desert,  solely  because 
it  had  become  the  entrepot  of  commerce  between  Europe  and  east- 
cm  Asia.  The  same  advantage  gave  importance  and  splendour  to 
AlexAndrifi,  and,  at  a  still  more  remote  period,  to  Egyptian 
Thebes. .  The  mere  will  of  a  despot  could  never  have  m^e  it  a 
city  of  a  hundred  gates,  and  of  the  magnitude  and  populousneas  re- 
corded by  Herodotus.  Its  grandeur  must  have  been  owing  to  its 
vicinity  to  the  Red  Sea  and  the  channel  of  the  Nile,  and  to  its  cen* 
tral  position  between  India  and  Europe,  (a.) 

If  a  city  can  not  be  raised,  neither  does  it  seem,  that  its  fyr^ 
ther  aggrandizement  can  be  arrested  by  the  mere  fiat  of  the  mo- 
narch.   Paris  continued  to  increase,  in  defiance  of  abundance  of 


(c)  There  it  lome  stretch  of  imagination  in  this.  Probably  the  Egyptian 
Tbebet  was  itaelf  the  centre  of  manolacture  and  commerce  in  its  day,  and  not 
ita  entrepot ;  indeed,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  a  very  actire  intercourse  be- 
tween India  and  Europe  to  have  existed  at  so  early  a  period ;  and,  if  it  had, 
Thebes  would  hardly  have  been  the  enirepol.  But  central  fndia  furnishes 
itself  instances  of  cities  containing  as  large  a  population.  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
Ion  seem  to  have  been  (|uite  as  populous ;  each  was  probably  the  central  point 
of  an  enormous  domestic  industry.    T. 

(1)  rrhe  local  position  of  Washington,  perhaps,  is  not  as  advantageous  as 
that  of  some  of  the  other  cities  of  the  Union ;  it  certainly,  however,  has  not 
been  adverse  to  its  progress  in  population  and  wealth.  In  the  year  1800,  when 
Washington  became  the  peat  of  the  general  government,  its  whole  popnlatioo 
Amounted  to  3210 ;  according  to  the  census,  it  contained  in  1810, 8^08  mhabit- 
ants,  in  1820, 13,247  inhabitants,  and  in  1630, 18,827  inhabitonts.  In  the  jthT 
lp20  the  whole  number  of  buildings  was  24^08,  of  which  925  weie  of  tffick. 
By  the  assessment  valuation  of  the  year  1630,  the  whole  number  of  baild- 
Ings  was  3,125.  It  can  not  therefore,  be  said  to  have  been  outstripped  by 
'ttiest  of  the  other  cities  in  the  progress  of  improvement.]  Amxrica.n  Editor. 
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regulations  issued  by  the  government  of  the  day  to  limit  its  ex- 
tension. The  only  effectual  barrier  is  that  opposed  by  natural 
causes,  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  define  with  precision, 
for  it  consists  rather  of  an  aggregate  of  little  inconveniences,  than 
of  any  grand  or  positive  obstruction.  In  overgrown  cities,  the 
municipal  administration  is  never  well  attended  to;  a  vast  deal  of 
valuable  time  is  lost  in  going  from  one  quarter  to  another  :  the 
crossing  and  jostling  is  immense  in  the  central  parts :  and  the 
narrow  streets  and  passages,  having  been  calculated  for  a  ipuch 
smaller  population,  are  unequal  to  the  vast  increase  of  horses, 
carnages,  passengers,  and  traffic  of  all  sorts.  This  evil  is  felt 
most  seriously  at  Paris,  and  accidents  are  growing  more  frequent 
every  day ;  yet  new  streets  are  now  building  on  the  same  defec- 
tive  plan,  with  a  certain  prospect  of  a  like  inconvenience  in  a 
very  few  years  hence. 
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OP  THE  CONSUMPTION  OF  WEALTH. 


CHAPTER  L 

OF  THS  DIFFBRXXVT  KINDS  OP  COlfSVXPTION. 

In.  the  course  of  my  work,  I  have  frequently  heen  obliged  to 
anticipate  the  explanation  of  terms  and  notions  which  in  the  na^ 
tural  order,  should  have  been  postponed  to  a  later  period  of  the 
investigation.  Thus  I  was  obliged  in  the  first  book  to  explain 
the  sense,  in  which  I  used  the  term,  coiMiimpdon,  because  produc- 
tion can  not  be  effected  without  consumption. 

My  reader  will  have  seen  from  the  explanation  there  given, 
that,  in  like  manner  as  by  production  is  meant  the  creation,  not 
of  substance  but  of  utility,  so  by  consumption  is  meant  the  de- 
struction of  utility,  and  not  of  substance,  or  matter.  When  once 
the  utility  of  a  thing  is  destroyed,  there  is  an  end  of  the  source 
and  basis  of  its  value ; — an  extinction  of  that,  which  made  it  an 
object  of  desire  and  of  demand.  It  thenceforward  ceases  to  po«» 
sess  value,  and  is  no  longer  an  item  of  wealth. 

Thus,  the  terms,  to  consume  to  deMroff  the  uHliiy,  to  antdki^ 
late  the  value  of  any  thing,  are  as  strictly  synonymous  as  the  op- 
poposite  terms  to  produce,  to  commufdcaie  viUity,  to  create  eoltie, 
and  convey  to  the  mind  precisely  the  same  idea.  Consumptioii, 
then,  being  the  destruction  of  value,  is  conmiensurate,  not  with 
the  bulk,  the  weight,  or  the  number  of  the  products  consumed, 
but  with  their  value.  Large  consumption  is  the  destruction  of 
large  value,  whatever  form  that  value  may  happen  to  have  assa- 
med. 

Every  product  is  liable  to  be  consumed ;  because  the  vahie, 
which  can  be  added  to,  can  likewise  be  subtracted  from,  any  ob- 
ject. If  it  has  been  added  by  human  exertion  or  industry,  it 
may  be  subtracted  by  human  use,  or  a  variety  of  accidents.  But 
it  can  be  more  than  once  consumed ;  value  once  destroyed  can 
not  be  destroyed  a  second  time.     Consumption  is  sometimes 
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rapid,  Gometimes  gradual.  A  house,  a  ship,  an  iinplenient  of 
iron,  are  equally  consumable  as  a  loaf,  a  joint  of  meat,  or  a  coat. 
Consumption  again  may  be  but  partial.  A  horse,  an  article  o€ 
furniture,  or  a  house  when  re-sold  by  the  possessor,  has  been  but 
partially  consumed ;  there  is  still  a  residue  of  value,  for  which  an 
equivalent  is  received  in  exchange  on  the  re-sale.  Sometimes 
consumption  is  involuntary,  and  either  accidental,  as  when  a  home 
is  burnt,  or  a  vessel  shipwrecked,  or  contrary  tothe  consumer's  in- 
tention, as  when  a  cargo  is  thrown  overboai^,  or  stores  set  on  fire 
to  prevent  their  falling  into  enemies'  hands. 

Value  may  be  consumed,  either  long  after  its  production,  or 
at  the  very  moment,  and  in  the  very  act  of  production,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  pleasure  afibrded  by -a  concert,  or  theatrical  exhibt* 
tion.  Time  and  labour  may  be  consumed;  for  labour,  applica^ 
ble  to  an  useful  purpose,  is  an  object  of  value,  and  when  once  con- 
sumed, can  never  be  consumed  again. 

Whatever  can  not  possibly  lose  its  value  is  not  liable  to  con* 
sumption.  A  landed  estate  can  not  be  consumed ;  but  its  annual 
productive  agency  may ;  for  when  once  that  agency  has  been 
exerted,  it  can  not  be  exerted  again.  The  improvenieats  of  an 
estate  may  be  consumed,  although  their  value  may  possibly  ex* 
ceed  that  of  the  estate  itself;  for  these  improvements  are  the 
e^ct  of  human  exertion  and  industry ;  but  the  land  itself  is  incoiio 
sumable.^  ' 

So  likewise  it  is  with  any  industrious  faculty.  One  may  eonsuroe 
a  labourer's  day's  work  but  not  his  faculty  of  working ;  which 
however,  is  liable  to  destruction  by  the  death  of  the  person  pos- 
sessing it. 

All  products  are  consumed  sooner  or  later;  indeed  they  are 
produced  solely  for  the  purpose  of  consumption,,  and,  whenever 
the  consumption  of  product  is  delayed  after  it  has  reached  the 
point  of  absolute  maturity,  it  is  value  inert  and  neutralized  for 
the  time.  For  as  all  value  may  be  employed  re-productively, 
and  made  to  yield  a  profit  to  the  possessor,  the  withholding  a 
product  from  consumption  is  a  loss  of  the  possible  profit,  in  other 
words,  of  the  interest  its  value  would  have  yielded,  if  usefully 
employed.! 

*  Some  materials  are  capable  of  receiving'  and  dischargring  the  same  kind 
of  yaloe  many  times  over ;  as  linen,  which  will  undergo  repeated  wasfaiw. 
The  cleanliness  given  it  by  the  laundress,  is  a  value  wholly  consugied  on  eaoi 
occasion,  along  with  a  part  of  that  of  the  linen  itself. 

t  The  values  not  consumed  sooner  or  later  in  a  useftd  way  are  of  Uttle 
moment;  such  are  provisions  spoiled  by  keeping,  products  lost  accidentally, 
and  those  whose  use  has  become  obsolete,  or  which  have  never  been  used 
at  all,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  demand  for  tliem,  wherein  value  origi- 
nates. Values  burled,  or  concealed,  are  commonly  withdrai^rn  but  for  a  time 
fit>m  consumption;  when  found,  it  is  always  the  interest  of  the  finder  to 
turn  them  to  account,  which  he  can  not  do  without  submitting  them  to 
Mosnmption.    In  this  case,  the  only  loss  is  that  of  the  profit  derivaUs  ftom 
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But,  prodacts  being  universally  destined  for  consumption,  and 
that  too  in  the  quickest  way,  how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  there  be 
ever  an  accumulation  of  capital,  that  is  to  say,  of  values  produc- 
ed? 

I  answer — thtft  value  may  be  accumulated,  without  being  ne- 
oeasarily  vested  all  the  while  in  the  same  identical  product,  pro- 
vided only  it  be  perpetuated  in  some  product  or  other.  Now, 
values  employed  as  capital  are  perpetuated  by  re-production ;  the 
vnrious  products  of  which  capital  consists,  are  consumed  like  all 
other  products ;  but  their  value  is  no  sooner  destroyed  by  con* 
sumption,  than  it  re-appears  in  another,  or  a  similar  substance. 
A  manufkctory  can  not  be  kept  up,  without  a  consumption  of  vic- 
tuals and  clothes  for  the  workmen,  as  well  as  of  the  raw  material 
of  manufiicture ;  but,  while  value  in  those  forms  is  undergoing 
consumption,  new  value  is  communicated  to  the  object  of  mann-> 
focture.  The  items  that  composed  the  capital  so  expended,  are 
consumed  and  gone ;  but  the  capital — ^the  accumulated  value^  still 
exists  and  re-appears  under  a  new  form,  applicable  to  a  second 
course  of  consumption.  Whereas,  if  consumed  unproductively, 
it  never  re-appears  at  all. 

The  annual  consumption  of  an  individual  is,  the  aggregate  of 
all  the  values  consumed  by  that  individual  within  the  year.  The 
annual  consuinption  of  a  nation  ia,  the  aggregate  of  values  con- 
sumed within  the  year  by  all  the  individuals  and  communities, 
whereof  the  nation  consists. 

In  the  estimate  of  individual  or  national  consumption,  must  be 
included  every  kind  of  consumption,  whatever  be  its  motive  or 
consequence,  whether  productive  of  new  value  or  not ;  in  like 
manner,  as  the  estimate  of  the  annual  production  of  a  nation  com- 
prises the  total  value  of  its  products  raised  within  the  year.  Thus, 
a  soap  manufactory  is  said  to  consume  such  or  such  a  quantity 
or  value  of  alkali  in  a  year,  although  this  value  be  re-produced 
from  the  manufactory  in  the  shape  of  soap ;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  said  to  produce  annually  such  and  such  a  quantity  or  value 
of  soap,  although  the  production  may  have  cost  the  destruction  of 
a  great  variety  of  values,  which,  if  deducted,  would  vastly  re- 
duce the  apparent  product.    By  annual  production  or  consump- 

thsm  during  tiw  period  of  their  dlsappearanoe,  and  maj  be  reckoned  eqmv»> 
lent  to  the  interett  for  that  time. 

The  same  obflerration  applies  to  the  minnte  savingv,  raceessiTely  laid  bj 
until  the  moment  of  inTestxnent,  the  ag^egate  of  which  is,  doabtless,  conside- 
rable. The  loss,  resulting  from  this  inertness  of  capital,  may  be  partially  re- 
medied by  moderating  the  duties  on  transfer,  by  extending  to  the  utmost  the 
fiieility  of  circulation,  and  by  the  establishment  of  banks  of  deposite,  in 
which  capital  may  be  safely  vested,  and  whence  it  may  readily  be  withdrawn. 
In  times  of  political  confusion,  and  under  an  ^bitrary  government,  many  will 
prefer  to  keep  their  capital  inactive,  concealed,  and  unproductive,  either  of 
profit  or  jmtification,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  its  display.  Iliis  latter  evil 
is  never  nit  onder  a  good  government 
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tioa,  national  or  indmdual,  is  therefore  meant,  the  gross,  and  not 
the  net  amount.* 

Whence  it  naturally  foUows,  that  all  the  commodities,  which  a 
nation  im|x»rts,  must  be  reckoned  as  part  of  its  annual  product, 
and  all  its  exports  as  part  of  its  annual  consumption.  The  trade 
of  France  consumes  the  total  value  of  the  silk  it  exports  to  the 
United  States ;  and  produces,  on  the  other  hand,  the  total  value 
of  cotton  received  in  return.  And,  in  like  manner,  the  manu&o- 
ture  of  France  consumes  the  value  of  alkali  employed  by  the 
soap-boiler^  and  produces  the  value  of  soap  derived  from  the  con* 
cem. 

The  total  annual  consumption  of  a  nation,  or  an  individual,  is 
a  very  .different  thing  from  the  aggregate  of  capital.  A  capital 
may  be  wholly  or  partially  consumed  several  times  in  a  year* 
When  a  shoemaker  buys  leather,  and  cuts  and  works  it  up  into 
shoes,  there  is  so  much  capital  consumed  and  reproduced.  Eve- 
ry time  he  repeats  the  operation,  there  is  so  much  more  capital 
consumed.  Suppose  the  leather  purchased  to  amount  to  200^?*., 
and  the  operation  to  be  repeated  12  times  in  the  year,  there  will 
have  been  an  annual  consumption  of  2400 /r.  upon  a  capital  of 
200  ^r.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  portions  of  his  capital, 
implements  of  trade,  for  instance,  which  it  may  take  several  years 
to  consume.  Of  this  part  of  his  capital  he  may  consume  annually 
but  1-4  or  1-10  perhaps. 

In  each  country  the  wants  of  the  consumer  determine  the  qoal* 
tty  of  the  product.  The  product  most  wanted  is  most  in  demand ; 
and  that  which  is  most  in  demand  yields  the  largest  profit  to  in* 
dustry,  capital,  and  land,  which  are  therefore  employed  in  raising 
this  particular  product  in  preference;  and,  mce  versa^  when  a 
product  becomes  less  in  demand,  there  is  less  profit  to  be  got  by 
its  production ;  it  is,  therefore,  no  longer  produced.  All  the  stock 
on  hand  falls  in  price ;  the  low  price  encourages  the  consumption, 
which  soon  absorbs  the  stock  on  hand. 

The  total  national  consumption  may  be  divided  into  the  heads 
of  public  consumption,  and  private  consumption ;  the  former  is 
efliicted  by  the  public,  or  in  its  service  ;  the  latter  by  individuals 
or  families.     Either  class  may  be  productive  or  unproductive* 

In  every  community  each  member  is  a  consumer ;  for  no  one 
can  subsist,  without  the  satisfaction  of  some  necessaiy  wants, 
however  confined  and  limited ;  on  the  other  hand,  all,  who  do  not 
live  on  mere  charity,  or  gratuitous  bounty,  contribute  some- 
how to  production,  by  their  industr}',  their  capital,  or  their  land; 
wherefore,  the  consumers  may  be  said  to  be  themselves  the  pro- 
ducers ;  and  the  great  bulk  of  consumption  takes  place  amongst 

*  For  the  distinction  between  the  gro88  and  the  net  product,  vide  tit|ird. 
Book  II.  chap.  5. 
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the  m|HHImg  and  poorer  claases,  whose  numbersS^ore  than  counter- 
balance the  smallness  of  the  share  allotted  to  each.* 

Opulent,  civilized,  and  industrious  nations,  are  greater  consu- 
mers than  poor  ones,  because  they  are  infinitely  greater  producers. 
They  annually,  and  in  some  cases,  several  times  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  re-consume  their  productive  capital,  which  is  thus  con- 
tinually renovated ;  and  ccmsume,  unproductively,  the  greater  part 
of  their  revenues,  whether  derived  from  industry,  from  capital,  or 
from  land. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  authors  proposing,  as  the  model  for 
imitation,  those  nations,  whose  wants  are  few;  whereas,  it  is  &r 
preferable  to  have  numerous  wants,  along  with  the  power  to  gratify 
them.  This  is  the  way  at  once  to  multiply  the  human  species, 
and  to  give  to  each  a  more  enlarged  existence. 

Stewartf  extols  the  Lacedaemonian  policy,  which  consisted  in 
(Nraetising  the  art  of  self-denial  in  the  extreme,  without  aiming  at 
progressive  advancement  in  the  art  of  production.  But  herein 
the  Spartans  were  rivalled  by  the  rudest  tribes  of  savages,  which 
are  commonly  neither  numerous  nor  amply  provided.  Upon 
this  principle,  it  would  be  the  very  acme  of  perfection  to  produce 
nothing  and  to  have  no  wants ;  ^t  is  to  say,  to  annihilate  human 
existence* 


CHAPTER  n. 

or  TSK  EFFECT  OF  CONSTMFnON  IN  OENEBAL. 

Tke  immediate  efiect  of  consumption  oi  every  kind  is,  the  loss 
of  vahie,  consequently,  of  wealth,  to  the  owner  of  the  article  con- 
sumed. This  is  the  invariable  and  inevitable  c<Misequence,  and 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  reasoning  on  this  matter.    A 

*  It  18  probable,  that,  in  all  coontries,  anjrwite  adranced  in  industry,  the 
rerennes  of  indnatry  exceed  those  of  capital  and  land  united,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  consumption  of  those  deriving  income  solely  from  Indus. 
try,  and  wholly  dependent  for  subsistence  upon  their  personal  fiicultie^  ex- 
ceedM  that  of  both  capitalists  and  landlords  together.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  meet  with  a  manufactory,  that,  with  a  capiUl,  say  of  600,000 /r.  will  pay 
daily  in  wages  to  its  people,  300 /r,  which,  wfth  the  deduction  of  Sundays 
and  hoUdays,  makes  900,000 /r.  per  annum;  if  to  this  be  added,  20,000^. 
mare  for  the  net  pro6t8  of  personal  superintendence  and  management,  will 
give  a  total  of  110,000 /r,  per  annum^  for  the  revenue  of  industry  alone.  The 
same  capital,  vested  in  land  at  but  20  years'  purchase  would  yield  a  revenue  of 
30,000  yr.  only. 

The  cultivation  by  metoyers,  the  very  lowest  description  of  &rmer8,  gives  to 
them,  and  their  sulwrdinate  labourers'  industry,  a  revenue  equal  to  that  of  the 
hndjointly  with  the  capital,  which  is  advanced  by  the  proprietor. 

t  Book  IL  chap.  14. 
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product  consumed  is  a  value  lost  to  all  the  world  and  to  all  eter* 
nity ;  but  the  further  consequence,  that  may  fbliow,  will  depend 
upon  the  circumstances  and  nature  of  the  consumption. 

If  the  consumption  be  unproductive,  there  usually  results  the 
^ratification  of  some  want,  but  no  reproduction  of  value  whatever; 
if  productive,  there  results  the  satisfaction  of  no  want,  but  a  crea* 
tion  of  new  value,  equal,  inferior,  or  superior  in  amount  to  that 
consumed,  and  profitable  or  unprofitable  to  the  adventurer  accord- 
ingly.* 

Thus,  consumption  may  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  barter, 
wherein  the  owner  of  the  value  consumed  gives  up  that  value 
on  the  one  had,  and  receives  in  return,  either  the  satis&clioa 
of  a  personal  want,  or  a  fresh  value,  equivalent  to  the  value  coo* 
sumed. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark,  that  consumption,  produc* 
tive  of  nothing  beyond  a  present  gratification,  requires  no  skiU 
Of  talent  in  the  consumer.  It  requires  neither  labour  nor  inge* 
nuity  to  eat  a  good  dinner,  or  dress  in  fine  clothes.'l'  On  Uie 
contrary,  productive  consumption,  besides  yielding  no  imme- 
diate or  present  gratification,  requires  an  exertion  of  combined 
labour  and  skill,  or,  of  what  has  all  along  been  denominated,  tii- 
dusiry. 

When  the  owner  of  a  product  ready  for  consumption  has  him- 
self no  industrious  fiiculty,  and  wishes,  but  knows  not  how  to  coo- 
Bume  it  productively,  he  lends  it  to  some  one  more  industri- 
ous than  himself,  who  commences  by  destroying  it,  but  in  such 
a  way,  as  to  reproduce  another,  and  thereby  enable  himself  to 
make  a  fiill  restitution  to  the  lender,  after  retaimng  the  profit  of 
his  own  skill  and  labour.  The  value  returned  consists  of  dif- 
ferent objects  from  that  lent,  it  is  true :  indeed,  the  condition  of 
a  loan  is  in  substance  this ;  to  replace  the  value  lent,  of  what- 
ever amount,  say,  of  10,000yr.,  at  a  time  specified,  by  other 

*  This  may  be  iUuftrated  by  the  burning  of  fuel  in  a  grate  or  fhmaoe.  The 
fdel  burnt  serves,  either  to  give  wannth,  or  to  cook  victuals,  boil  d^reing 
intrredients,  and  the  like,  and  thereby  to  increase  their  value*  There  is  no 
utuitj  in  the  mere  gratuitous  act  of  burning,  ezpept  inasmneh  as  it  tends 
to  satisfy  some  human  want,  that  of  wannth  for  instance ;  in  wUeh  ease, 
the  consumption  is  unproductive;  or  'inasmuch  as  it  confers  upon  a  substanee 
•ubmiUed  to  its  action,  a  value,  that  may  replace  the  value  of  the  fhel  oon* 
sumed ;  in  which  case  the  consumption  is  productive. 

If  the  ftxel,  burnt  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  produce  either  no  wannth  at  all  or 
very  little ;  or  that  burnt  to  give  value  to  a  substance  give  it  no  value,  or  a  less 
value,  than  the  value  consumed  in  fuel,  the  consumption  will  be  ilLjndged  and 
improvident 

t  There  b  unquestionably  a  sort  of  talent  requisite  in  the  expenditure  of  a 
larffe  income  with  credit  to  the  proprietor,  so  as  to  p^ratify  personal  taste, 
witiiottt  awakening  the  selflloveof  others;  to  oblige  without  the  sense  of  hu- 
miliation ;  to  labour  for  the  public  good,  without  alarming  individual  interests. 
But  this  kind  of  talent  is  reforable  rather  to  the  head  of  practical,  while  its  in- 
flnence  upon  the  rest  of  makind  fiUIs  within  the  provmce  of  theoretieal, 
morality. 
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nJoe,  equivsjent  to  the  aaine  amount  of  silver  ooid  of  the  like 
veight  and  quality  at  the  time  of  repayment.  An  object,  lent 
m  condition  of  specific  restitution,  can  nor  be  available  for  re- 
iroduction ;  because,  by  the  terms  of  the  loan,  it  is  not  to  be 
x>nsumed. 

Sometimes  a  producer  is  the  consumer  of  his  own  product ; 
18  when  the  fanner  eats  his  own  poultry  or  vegetables ;  or  the 
dothier  wears  his  own  cloth.     But,  the  objects  of  human  con- 
umption  being  &r  more  varied  and  numerous,  than  the  objects  of 
«ch  person's  production  respectively,  most  operations  of  con« 
umption  are  preceded  by  a  process  of  barter.     He  first  turns 
Ato  money,  or  receives  in  that  shape,  the  values  composing  his 
ndividual  revenue;  and  then  changes  again  that  money  for  the 
Articles  he  purposes  to  consume.     Wherefore,  in  common  par* 
huDoe,  to  spcmd  and  to  consume  have  become  nearly  synonymous. 
Ifet  by  the  mere  act  of  buying,  the  value  expended  is  not  lost ;  for 
*iie  article  purchased  has  likewise  a  value,  which  may  be  parted 
irith  again  for  what  it  cost,  if  it  has  not  been  bought  over  dear, 
rhe  loss  of  value  does  not  happen  till  the  actual  consumptioUy 
liter  which  the  value  is  destroyed ;  it  then  ceases  to  exist,  and 
9  not  the  object  of  a  second  consumption.     For  this  reason,  it  is 
hat  in  domestic  life,  the  bad  management  of  the  wife  soon  runs 
Jirough  a  moderate  fortune;  for  she  in  general  regulates  the 
daily  consumption  d  the  femily,  which  is  the  chief  source  of  ex- 
pense, and  one  that  is  always  recurring. 

This  will  serve  to  expose  the  error  of  the  notion,  that  where 
there  is  no  loss  of  money,  there  can  be  no  loss  of  wealth.  It  is 
the  commonest  thing  in  the  world  to  hear  it  roundly  asserted,  that 
the  money  spent  is  not  lost,  but  remains  in  the  country ;  and, 
therefore,  that  the  country  cannot  be  impoverished  by  its  internal 
esEpenditure.  It  is  true,  the  value  of  the  money  remains  as  before; 
bat  the  object,  or  the  hundred  objects,  perhaps,  that  have  been 
successively  bought  with  the  same  money,  have  been  consumed, 
and  their  value  destroyed. 

Wherefore,  it  is  superfluous,  I  had  almost  said  ridiculous,  to 
confine  at  home  the.  national  money,  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing national  wealth.  Money  by  no  means  prevents  the  consump- 
tion of  value,  and  the  consequent  diminution  of  wealth ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  fiicilitates  the  arrival  of  consumable  objects  at  their 
nltimale  destination;  which  is  a  most  beneficial  act,  when  the 
end  is  well  chosen,  and  tlie  result  satisfactory.  Nor  Would  it  be 
oorrect  even  to  maintain,  that  the  export  of  specie  is  at  all  events 
a  loss,  although  its  presence  in  the  country  may  be  no  hindrance 
to  consnmption  or  to  the  diminution  of  wealth.  For  unless  it  be 
made  without  any  view  to  a  return,  which  is  rarely  the  case,  it  is 
in  fiict  the  same  thing  as  productive  consumption ;  being  merely 
of  one  value,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  another. 
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When  no  zetum  wbaterer  is  in  view,  there  indeed  ie  eo  nmch 
of  national  capital;  but  the  loas  would  be  quite  as  gieat, 
goods,  and  not  money,  bo  exported. 


CHAPTER  m. 


OF  THE  Msrmcrr  of  raoDvcnvs  oasmummov* 

Trk  nature  of  pioductive  consumption  has  been  exptained 
above  in  Book  I.  The  value  aboorfaed  by  it  is  what  has  been 
called,  Capital.  The  trader,  manufacturer,  and  eultivatory  pnr* 
chase  the  raw  material*  and  productive  agency,  which  they  oon- 
snme  in  the  preparation  of  new  products  ;  and  the  immediate  tf* 
feet  is  precisely  the  same,  as  that  of  unproductive  conaamption ; 
viz.  to  create  a  demand  for  the  objects  of  their  ccmsomptioii, 
which  operates* upon  their  price,  and  upon  their  production;  and 
to  cause  a  destruction  of  value,  fiat  the  ultimate  eflect  ia  difie* 
tent ;  there  is  no  satis&ction  of  a  human  want,  and  no  resolting^ 
gratification,  except  that  accruing  to  the  adventurer  fiom  the  po»» 
session  of  the  fresh  product  the  value  of  which  rephuses  that  of 
the  products  ccmsumed,  and  commonly  afibrds  him  a  profit  into 
the  bargain. 

To  this  position,  that  productive  consumption  does  not  inmie* 
dtately  satisfy  any  human  want,  a  cursory  observer  may  possiMy 
oibyect,  that  the  wages  of  labour,  though  a  productive  outlay,  go 
fo  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  labourer,  in  food,  raiment,  and  amuse* 
ment  perhaps.  But,  in  this  operation,  there  is  a  double  eoosomps* 
tion ;  1»  of  the  capital  consumed  productively  in  the  purchase 
of  productive  agency,  wherefirom  results  no  human  gratification  : 
2.  of  the  daily  or  weekly  revenue  of  the  labourer,  i.  e.  of  his  pro-> 
ductive  agency,  the  recompense  for  which  is  consumed  unpro- 
ductively  by  himself  and  his  family,  in  like  manner  as  the  rent  of 
the  manu&ctory,  which  forms  the  revenue  of  the  landlord,  is  bf 
him  consumed  unproductively.  And  this  does  not  imply  the  oon» 
sumption  of  the  same  value  twice  over,  first  productive^,  and  a& 
terwards  unproductively ;  for  the  values  consumed  are  two  disdact 
values  resting  on  bases  altogether  di&rent.  The  fint,  the 
live  agency  of  the  hbourer,  is  the  efifect  of  hw  musicakr 


*  The  new  materials  of  mairafketare  and  commerce  aie,  the  prodecte 
bought  with  a  view  to  the  eommmiicaiioii  to  them  of  fbilher  value.  Caii-. 
coes  are  raw  material  to  the  calico-printer,  and  piinted  calicoes  to  the  deoU 
er  who  hays  them  for  re-sole  or  ejqx>rt  In  commerce,  erery  act  of  pur. 
chose  Is  on  set  of  eonsmnption;  and  erery  act  of  re-sale,  on  act  of  rcpraone- 
tion. 
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power  and  skill,  whidi  w  itsolf  a  poative  ]»odiict,  bearing  vahie 
like  any  other.  The  second  is  a  portioa  of  capital,  given  by  the 
adventurer  in  exchange  for  that  productive  agency.  After  the  act 
of  exchange  is  once  completed,  the  consumption  of  the  value  given 
on  either  side  is  contempoianeous,  but  with  a  different  object  in 
view ;  the  one  being  intended  to  create  a  new  product,  the  other  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  productive  agent  and  his  fiuaily*  Thus^ 
the  object,  expended  and  consumed  by  the  adventurer,  is  the  equip 
valent  he  receives  for  his  capital ;  aind  that,  consumed  unproduc- 
tively  by  the  labourer,  is  the  equivalent  for  his  revenue*  The  in^ 
terchange  of  these  two  values,  by  no  means  makes  them  one  and 
the  ffftffi^ 

So  likewise,  the  intellectual  industry  of  superintendence  is  repn^ 
ductively  consumed  in  the  concern ;  and  the  profits,  accruing  to  the 
adventurer  as  its  recompense,  are  consumed  unproductively  by  himr 
self  and  his  fiunily. 

In  short,  this  double  consumption  is  precisely  anologous  to  that 
of  the  raw  material  used  in  the  concern.  The  ck>thier  presents 
himself  to  the  wool-dealer,  with  1000  crowns  in  his  hand;  there 
are,  at  this  moment,  two  values  in  existence ;  on  the  one  side,  that 
of  the  1000  crowns,  which  is  the  result  of  previous  production, 
and  now  forms  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  clothier;  on  the  other, 
the  wool  constituting  a  part  of  the  annual  product  of  a  grazing 
&rm.  These  products  are  interchanged,  and  each  is  separately 
consumed ;  the  capital  converted  into  wool,  in  a  way  to  produce 
cloth ;  the  product  of  the  &rm,  converted  into  crown-pieces,  in 
the  satisfaction  of  the  wants  of  the  farmer,  or  his  landlord. 

Since  every  thing  consumed  is  so  much  lost,  the  gain  of  repro- 
dactive  consumption  is  equal,  whether  proceeding  from  reduced 
consumption,  or  from  enlarged  production.  In  Chinat  ^ey  make 
a  great  saving  in  the  consumption  of  seed-eom,  1^  following  the 
drilling,  in  lieu  of  the  broad-cast,  method.  The  effect  of  thissav- 
ing  is  precisely  the  same,  as  if  the  land  were,  in  China,  proportion- 
ately more  fmductive  than  in  Europe.* 

In  manuftcture,  when  the  raw  material  used  is  of  no  value  what- 
ever,  it  is  not  to  be  reckoned  as  forming  any  part  of  the  requisite 
consumption  of  the  concern;  thus,  the  stone  used  by  the  lime- 
burner,  and  the  sand  emfrioyed  by  the  glass-blower,  are  no  part  of 
their  respective  consumption,  wherever  they  have  .cost  them 
nothing. 

A  saving  of  productive  agency,  whether  of  industry,  of  land, 
or  of  capital,  is  equally  real  and  efiectual,  as  a  saving  c^  raw  ma- 
terial; and  it  is  practicable  in  two  ways;  either  by  nudung  the 
same  productive  means  yield  more  agency ;  or  by  obtaining  the 
same  result  from  a  smaller  quantity  of  productive  means. 

*  One  of  the  Boite  of  Lord  Macartney  eatimated  the  nme  of  gnin  in 
CUia,  by  thu  method  alone,  to  be  equal  to  the  supply  of  the  whStt  popolatioa 
of  Crest  Britain. 
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Such  Mtvings  generally  operate  in  a  very  short  time  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  community  at  large ;  they  reduce  the  charges  of  produc* 
tion ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  economical  process  becomes  better 
understood,  and  more  generally  practised,  the  competition  of  pro- 
ducers brings  the  price  of  the  product  gradually  to  a  level  with  tiie 
charges  of  production.  But,  for  this  very  reason,  all,  who  do  not 
learn  to  economize  like  their  neighbours,  must  necessarily  lose, 
while  others  are  gaining.  Manufacturers  have  been  ruined  by 
hundreds,  because  they  would  go  to  work  in  a  grand  style  with  too 
costly  and  complex  an  apparatus,  provided  of  course  at  an  excee* 
dve  expense  of  capital. 

Fortunately,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  self-interest  is  iftost 
sensibly  and  immediately  selected  by  a  loss  of  this  kind ;  and  in 
the  concerns  of  business,  hke  pain  in  the  human  frame,  gives 
timely  warning  of  injuries,  that  require  care  and  reparation.  If 
the  rash  or  ignorant  adventurer  in  production  were  not  the  first  to 
'sufier  the  punishment  of  his  own  errors  or  misconduct,  we  should 
find  it  far  more  common  than  it  is  to  dash  into  improvident  specu- 
lation ;  which  is  quite  as  fatal  to  public  prosperity,  as  profusion  and 
extravagance.  A  merchant,  that  spends  50,000yr.  in  the  acqutai* 
tion  of  80,000 yr.,  stands,  in  respect  to  his  private  concerns  and  to 
the  genend  wealth  of  the  community,  upon  exactly  the  same  foot- 
ing, as  a  man  of  &shion,  who  spends  20,000yr.  in  horses,  mis- 
tresses, gluttony,  or  ostentation ;  except,  perhaps,  that  the  latter 
has  tnore  pleasure  and  personal  gratification  for  his  money .^ 

What  has  been  said  on  this  subject  in  Book  I.  of  this  work, 
makes  it  needless  to  enlarge  here  on  the  head  of  productive  con- 
sumption. I  shall,  therefore,  henceforward  direct  my  reader's 
attention  to  the  subject  of  unproductive  consumption,  its  motives, 
and  consequences;  premising,  that  in  what  I  am  about  to  say,  the 
word  eonsun^pUany  used  alone,  will  import  unproductive  conramp- 
tion,  as  it  does  in  common  conversation. 

*  There  is  ahnoBt  insuperable  difficulty  in  ertimatinff  with  preeiaksa  tfas 
eoiisiim]>tian  and  production  of  value ;  and  individuab  nave  no  other  meana 
of  knowing,  whether  their  fortune  be  increased  or  dimished,  except  hj  keep- 
ing regular  accounts  of  their  receipt  and  expenditure ;  indeed,  all  prudent  per* 
sons  are  careful  to  do  so,  and  it  is  a  duty  imposed  by  law  in  the  case  of  traders. 
An  adventurer  oould  otherwise  scarcely  know  whether  his  concern  were  gsio- 
lid  or  losing,^nd  might  be  involving  himself  and  his  creditors  in  ruin.  B*> 
•ides  keeping  regular  accounts,  a  prudent  manager  will  make  previous  esti- 
mates of  the  value  that  will  be  absorbed  in  the  concern,  and  of  its  probable 
proceeds;  the  use  of  which,  like  that  of  a  plan  or  design  in  building,  is  to  give 
an  approximation,  though  it  can  afford  no  certainty. 
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CHPATER  IV. 

OF  TOM  XFFBCT  OF  ITirrBODITCTIVE   CONSUHFTION  IN  OKNKBAL. 

Having  just  considered  the  nature'and  eflfect  of  consumption  in 
general,  as  well  as  the  general  efiect  of  productive  consumption  in 
particular,  it  remains  only  to  consider  in  this,  and  the  following 
chapters,  such  consumption  as  is  e^cted  with  no  other  end  or  ob- 
ject in  view,  than  the  mere  satisfaction  of  a  want,  or  the  enjoy- 
ment of  some  pleasurable  sensation. 

Whoever  has  thoroughly  comprehended  the  nature  of  consump- 
tion and  production,  as  displayed  in  the  preceding  pages,  will  have 
arrived  at  the  conviction,  that  no  consumption,  of  the  class  deno- 
minated unproductive,  has  any  ulterior  efiect,  beyond  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a  want  by  the  destruction  of  existing  value.  It  is  a  mere 
exchange  of  a  portion  of  existing  wealth  on  the  one  side,  for  hu- 
man gratification  on  the  other,  and  nothing  more.  Beyond  this, 
what  can  be  expected? — ^reproduction?  how  can  the  same  identi- 
cal utility  be  aflbrded  a  second  time?  Wine  can  not  be  both 
drunk  and  distilled  into  brandy  too.  Neither  can  the  object 
consumed  serve  to  establish  a  fresh  demand,  and  thus  indirectly 
lo  stimulate  future  productive  exertion ;  for  it  has  already  been 
explained  that  the  only  effectual  demand  is  created  by  the  pos- 
session of  wherewithal  to  purchase, — of  something  to  give  in 
exchange ;  and  what  can  that  be,  except  a  product,  which,  before 
the  act  of  exchange  and  consumption,  must  have  been  an  item, 
either  of  revenue  or  of  capital  ?  The  existence  and  intensity  of 
the  demand  must  invariably  depend  upon  the  amount  of  revenue 
and  of  capital,  the  bare  existence  of  revenue  and  of  capital  is  all 
that  ia  necessary  for  the  stimulus  of  production,  which  nothing 
else  can  stimulate.  The  choice  of  one  object  of  consumption 
necessarily  precludes  that  of  another ;  what  is  consumed  in  the 
shape  of  silks  can  not  be  consumed  in  the  shape  of  linens  or 
wooHens;  nor  can  what  has  once  been  devoted  to  pleasure  or 
amusement,  be  made  productive  also  of  more  positive  or  substan- 
tial utility. 

Wherefore,  the  sole  object  of  inquiry,  with  regard  to  unproduc- 
tive consumption,  is,  the  degree  of  gratification  resulting  from  the 
act  of  cotasumption  itself;  and  this  inquiry  will,  in  the  rennainder 
of  this  chapter,  be  pursued  in  respect  of  unproductive  consump- 
tion in  general,  after  which  we  shall  give  in  the  following  chap- 
ters, a  separate  consideration  to  that  of  individuals,  and  that  of 
the  public,  or  community  at  large.  The  sole  point  is,  to  weigh 
the  loss,  occasioned  to  the  consumer  by  his  consumption,  against 
tba  satis&ction  it  afibrds  him.    The  degree  of  oorrectneas,  with 
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which  the  balance  of  Iobb  and  gain  is  struck,  will  detennine 
whether  the  consumption  be  judicious  or  otherwise ;  which  is  a 
point  that  next  to  the  actual  production  of  wealth,  has  the  most 
powerful  influence  upon  the  weU  or  ill*being  of  families  and  of  na- 
tions. 

In  this  point  of  view,  the  most  judicious  kinds  of  consumptittn 
seems  to  be : — 

1.  Such  as  conduce  to  the  sati^action  of  positive  wants ;  by 
which  term  I  mean  those,  upon  the  satisfaction  of  which  depends 
the  existence,  the  health,  and  the  contentment  of  the  generality  of 
mankind;  being  the  very  reverse  of  such,  as  are  generated  ky 
refined  sensuality,  pride  and  caprice*  Thus,  the  national  con- 
sumption will,  on  the  whole,  be  judicious,  if  it  absorb  articles  ra- 
ther of  convenience  than  of  display;  the  more  linen  and  the  less 
lace ;  the  more  plain  and  wholesome  dishes,  and  the  fewer  daiiv 
ties ;  the  more  warm  clothing,  and  the  less  embroidery,  the  bet- 
ter. In  a  nation  whose  consumption  is  so  directed,  the  public 
establishments  will  be  remarkable  rather  for  utility  than  splendour, 
its  hospitals  will  be  less  magnificent  than  salutary  and  extensive ; 
its  roads  well  furnished  with  inns,  rather  than  unnecessarily  wide 
and  spacious,  and  its  towns  well  paved,  though  with  few  palaces  to 
attract  the  gaze  of  strangers. 

The  luxury  of  ostentation  aflS)rds  a  much  less  substantial  and 
solid  gratification,  than  the  luxury  of  comfort,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression.  Besides,  the  latter  is  less  costly,  that  is  to  say, 
involves  the  necessity  of  a  smaller  consumption ;  whereas  the 
lormer  is  as  insatiable ;  it  spreads  from  one  to  another,  from  the 
mere  proneness  to  imitation;  and  the  extent  to  which  it  may 
reach,  is  as  absolutely  unlimited,  (a)  '*  Pride,"  says  Franklin, "  is 
A  beggar  quite  as  clamorous  as  want,  but  infinitely  more  insa^ 
tiable.^ 

Taking  society  in  the  aggregate,  it  will  be  found  that,  one  with 
another,  the  gratification  of  real  wants,  is  more  important  to  the 
community,  than  the  gratification  of  artificial  ones.  The  wants 
of  the  rich  man  occasion  the  production  and  consumption  of  an 
exQuisite  perfume  perhaps,  those  of  the  poor  roan,  the  production 
and  consumption  of  a  good  warm  winter  cloak;  supposing  the 
value  to  be  equal,  the  diminution  of  the  general  wealth  is  the  same 


(a)  It  18  ■trange,  that  so  acute  a  writer  should  not  have  perceived,  that 
the  miachief  of  pure  individual  vanity  can  never  be  verj  formidahle,  becaoae 
the  pleasure  it  affords  loses  in  intensity,  in  proportion  to  its  diffusion.  Indeed, 
as  far  as  individual  consumption  is  concerned,  attacks  upon  luxury  are  mere 
idle  declamations;  for  the  productive  eneripes  of  mankind  will  always  be  di« 
rected  towards  an  object,  with  a  force,  and  in  a  degree,  proportionate  to  the  in* 
tensity  of  the  want  for  it  It  is  the  extravannoe  of  public  luxury  alone  that 
can  ever  be  formidable ;  this,  as  well  as  public  consumption  of  every  kind,  it 
to  always  the  interest  of  the  community  at  Urge  to  contract,  and  that  of  paUic 
nnstianarias  to  expand,  to  the  utmost    T. 
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in  both  OMw;  hoX  (he  ramkiiig  gratification  will,  id  the  one  caae, 
be  trifling,  traDsieiit,  and  acareely  perceptible ;  in  the  other,  solid, 
mniple,  and  of  kng  duration.* 

3.  Such  as  are  the  most  gradual,  and  absorb  products  of  the 
best  quality.  A  nation  or  an  individual,  will  do  wisely  to  direct  coo- 
samf^oD  chiefly  to  those  articles,  that  are  the  longest  time  in 
wearing  out,  and  the  most  frequently  in  use.  Good  houses  and 
fiimiture  are,  therefore,  objects  of  judicious  preference ;  for  there 
are  few  products  that  take  longer  time  to  consume  than  a  house, 
or  that  are  of  more  frequent  utility;  in  feet,  the  best  part  of  one's 
life  is  passed  in  it.  Frequent  changes  of  feushion  are  unwise ;  for 
feshion  takes  upon  itself  to  throw  things  away  long  before  they 
haire  lost  their  utility,  and  sometimes  before  they  iMive  lost  even 
the  frsshness  of  novelty,  thus  multiplying  consumption  exceedingly, 
and  rejecting  as  good  for  nothing  what  is  perhaps  still  usefel,  coo* 
venient,  or  even  elegant.  So  that  a  rapid  succession  of  feshions 
impoverishes  a  state,  ae  well  by  the  consumption  it  occasions,  as 
by  that  which  it  arrests* 

There  is  an  advantage  in  consuming  articles  of  superior  quality, 
although  somewhat  dearer,  and  for  this  reason :  in  every  kind  of 
manufecture,  there  are  some  charges  that  are  always  the  same, 
whether  the  product  be  of  good,  or  bad  quality.  Coarse  linen  will 
have  cost,  in  weaving,  packing,  storing,  retailing,  and  carriage, 
before  it  comes  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  quite  as  much  trouble 
and  labour,  as  linen  of  the  finest  quality,  therefore  in  purchasing  an 
inferior  qimlity,  the  only  saving,  is  the  cost  of  the  raw  material ; 
the  labour  and  trouble  must  always  be  paid  in  fiiU,  and  at  the  same 
rate ;  yet  the  product  of  that  labour  and  trouble  are  much  quicker 
consumed,  when  the  linen  is  of  inferior,  tlian  when  it  is  of  superior 
quality. 

This  reasoning  is  applicable  indiflerently  to  every  class  of  pro- 
duct ;  for  in  every  one  there  are  some  kinds  of  productive  agency, 
that  are  paid  equally  without  reference  to  quality;  and  that 
agency  is  more  profitably  bestowed  in  the  raising  of  products  of 
good  than  of  bad  quality;  therefore,  it  is  generally  more  advan- 
tageous for  a  nation  to  consume  the  former.  But  this  can  not  be 
d(»e,  unless  the  nation  can  discern  between  good  and  bad,  ami 
have  acquired  taste  for  the  former ;  wherein  again  appears  the 
necessity  of  knowledgcf  to  the  fortherance  of  national  prosperity; 
and  unless,  besides,  the  bulk  of  the  population,  be  so  for  removed 
above  penuiy,  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  buy  whatever  is  the  cheapest 
in  the  first  instance,  although  it  be  in  the  long  run  the  dearest  to 
the  consumer. 

*  Tbe  tendiiif  at  intsreat  what  mi^t  have  been  apent  in  frivoltty  ii  of  tUs 
latter  daaa ;  fer  interest  can  not  be  paid,  onlew  tbe  loan  be  productively  anu 
ployed ;  in  which  eaae  it  will  go  in  part  to  the  maintenance  of  the  labooring 


t  By  knowledge  I  woold  always  be  nnderatood  to  mean,  aeqnaintaoce  with 
the  traa  ataiaof  thinga,  or  generally  with  troth  in  erery  branch. 
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It  is  efvident,  that  the  interference  of  public  authority  in  regu* 
lating  the  details  of  the  manufacture,  supposing  it  to  succeed  in 
making  the  manufacturer  produce  goods  of  the  best  quality,  which 
is  very  problematical,  must  be  quite  ineflectual  in  promoting' 
their  craisumptiop ;  for  it  can  give  the  consumer,  neither  the 
taste  of  what  is  of  the  better  quality,  nor  the  ability  to  purchai 
The  difficulty  lies,  not  in  finding  a  producer,  but  in  finding  a 
Burner.  It  will  be  no  hard  matter  to  supply  good  and  elegant 
commodities,  if  there  be  consumers  both  willing  and  able  to  pur- 
chase them.  But  such  a  demand  can  exist  only  in  nations  en- 
joying  comparative  affluence ;  it  is  affluence,  that  both  fumishe* 
the  means  of  buying  articles  of  good  quality,  and  gii^es  a  taste 
for  them.  Now  the  interference  of  authority  is  not  the  road  to 
affluence,  which  results  from  activity  of  production,  seconded  by 
the  spirit  of  frugality^ — ^from  habits  of  industry  pervading  evexy 
channel  of  occupation,  and  of  frugality  tending  to  accumulation 
of  capital.  In  a  country,  where  these  qualities  are  preyaleot, 
and  in  no  other  can  individuals  be  at  all  nice  or  fiuitidioas  in 
what  they  consume.  On  the  contrary,  profiision  and  emfaarrass- 
ment  are  inseparable  companions ;  there  is  no  choice  when  neoe^ 
sity  drives. 

The  pleasures  of  the  table,  of  play,  of  pyrotechnic  exhibitions, 
and  the  like,  are  to  be  reckoned  amongst  those  of  shortest  dura- 
tion. I  have  seen  villages,  that,  although  in  want  of  good  water, 
yet  do  not  hesitate  to  spend  in  a  wake  or  festival,  that  lasts  but 
one  day,  as  much  money  as  would  suffice  to  construct  a  conduit 
for  the  supply  of  that  necessary  of  life,  and  a  fountain  or  public 
cistern  on  the  village  green ;  the  inhabitants  preening  to  get  once 
drunk  in  honour  of  the  squire  or  saint,  and  to  goday  ci^er  day  with 
the-^reatest  inconvenience,  and  bring  muddy  water  from  half  a 
league  distance.  The  fUth  and  discomfort  prevalent  in  rustic  habi- 
tations are  attributable,  partly  to  poverty,  and  partly  to  injudicious 
consumption. 

In  most  countries,  if  a  part  of  what  is  squandered  in  frivolous 
and  hazardous  amusements,  whether  in  town  or  country,  were 
spent  in  the  embellishment  and  convenience  of  the  habitations,  in 
suitable  clothing,  in  neat  and  useful  fiimiture,  or  in  the  instruction 
of  the  population,  the  whole  community  would  soon  assume  anap» 
pearance  of  improvement,  civilization,  and  affluence,  infinitely  more 
attractive  to  strangers,  as  well  as  more  gratifying  to  the  people 
themselves. 

8.  The  collective  consumption  of  numbers.  There  are  some 
kinds  of  agency,  that  need  not  be  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  consumption.  One  cook  can  dress  dinner  for  ten  as 
easily  as  for  one ;  the  same  grate  will  roast  a  dozen  joints  as 
well  as  one ;  and  this  is  the  reason,  why  there  is  so  much  econo- 
my in  the  mess-table  of  a  college,  a  monastery,  a  regiment,  or  a 
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large  xnanufactory,  in  the  supply  of  great  numbers  from  a  common 
kettle  or  kitchen,  and  in  the  dispensaries  of  cheap  soups. 

4.  And  lastly,  on  grounds  e^iirely  different,  those  kinds  of  con- 
sumption are  judicious,  which  are  consistent  with  moral  rectitude ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  those,  which  infringe  its  laws,  generally  end 
in  public,  as  well  as  private  calamity.  But  it  would  be  too  wide 
a  digression  from  my  subject  to  attempt  the  illustration  of  this 
position. 

It  is  observable,  that  great  inequality  of  private  fortune  is  hos- 
tile to  those  kinds  of  consumption,  that  must  be  regarded  as  most 
judicious.  In  proportion  as  that  inequahty  is  more  marked^  the 
artificial  wants  of  the  population  are  more  numerous,  the  real 
ones  more  scantily  supplied,  and  the  rapid  consumption  more  com- 
mon and  destructive'.  The  patrician  spendthrifls  and  imperial 
gluttons  of  ancient  Rome  thought  they  never  could  squander 
enough.  Besides,  immoral  kinds  of  consumption  are  infinitely 
more  general,  where  the  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty  are  found 
Mend^  together.  In  such  a  state  of  society,  there  are  a  few,  who 
can  indul^  in  the  refinement  of  luxury,  but  a  vast  number,  who 
look  on  £eir  enjoyments  with  envy,  and  are  ever  impatient  to 
imitate  them.  To  get  into  the  privileged  class  is  the  grand  object, 
be  the  means  ever  so  questionable;  and  those  who  are  little  scrupu- 
lous in  the  acquirement,  are  seldom  more  so  in  the  employment  of 
wealth,  (a) 

The  government  has,  in  all  countries,  a  vast  influence,  in  deter- 
mining the  character  of  the  national  consumption ;  not  only  because 
it  absolutely  directs  the  consumption  of  the  state  itself,  but  because 
a  great  proportion  of  the  consumption  of  individuals  is  guided  by 
its  will  and  example.  If  the -government  indulge  a  taste  for  splen- 
dour and  ostentation,  splendour  and  ostentation  will  be  the  order  of 
the  day,  with  the  whole  host  of  imitators;  and  even  those  of  better 
judgment  and  discretion  must,  in  some  measure,  yield  to  the  torrent. 
For,  how  seldom  are  they  independent  of  that  consideration  and 
good  opinion,  which,  under  such  circumstances,  are  to  be  earned, 
not  by  personal  qualities,  but  by  a  course  of  extravagance  they  can 
not  approve? 


(a)  In  &  wholetome  state  of  Bociety,  when  pablic  institntions  are  not 
needloMlj  mnltiplied,  and  all  tend  to  the  common  purpose  of  public  good, 
this  very  unpatienoe  and  anxiety  is  condacive  to  the  wel&re,  and  not  to 
the  injury,  iji  aociety.  Indeed,  great  inequality  of  fortone  seems  to  be  a 
aeoenaiy  aooompanunent  to  social  wealth  and  great  national  productive 
power.  It  is  the  prospect  of  great  prizes  only,  that  can  stimulate  to  the 
extreme,  of  intenectnal  and  corporeal  industry;  and  there  is  no  instance  on 
record  of  ■  nation  lar  advanced  in  industry,  in  which  great  inequality  of 
ftrtnne  hie  ncA  existed.  One  hishopric  of  Durham  will  tempt  more  deri- 
esl  adveiitarers,  than  live  hundred  moderate  benefices;  and  the  example  of 
a  aingle  Arkwright  or  Peele  will  stimulate  mannfactoring  seience  aad  ae- 
tmtf  mora  thui  a  whole  Manchester  of  moderate  cotton-epinning  con- 
T. 

54 
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First  and  foremoet  in  the  list  of  injudicious  kinds  of  consumptioo 
stand  those  which  yield  disgust  and  displeasure,  in  lieu  of  the  gra- 
tification anticipated.  Under  this  class  may  be  ranged,  excess  and 
intemperance  in  private  individuals;  and,  in  the  state,  wars  under- 
taken with  the  motive  of  pure  vengeance,  like  that  of  Louis  XIV., 
in  revenge  for  the  attacks  of  a  Dutch  newspaper,  or  with  that  of 
empty  glory,  which  leads  commonly  to  disgrace  and  odium.  Yet 
such  wars  are  even  less  to  be  deplored  for  the  wastb  of  national 
wealth  and  resources,  than  for  the  irremediable  loss  of  personal 
virtue  and  talent  sacrificed  in  the  struggle;  a  loss  which  involves 
fiim\lies  in  distress  enough,  when  exacted  by  the  public  good,  and 
by  the  pressure  of  inexoraUe  necessity ;  but  must  be  doubly  shock- 
ing and  afflicting,  when  it  originates  in  the  caprice,  the  wickednesBi 
the  folly,  or  the  ungovernable  passions  of  national  rulera. 


CHAPTER  V. 


or   IHDIVIDnAL   CONSUMPTION — ITS   MOTIVES  AND   ITS   EFFECTS. 

The  consumption  of  individuals,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
public  or  community  at  large,  is  such  as  is  made  with  the  object  of 
satisfying  the  wants  of  families  and  individuals.  These  wants 
chiefly  consist  in  those  of  food,  raiment,  lodging,  and  amusement. 
They  are  supplied  with  the  necessary  articles  of  consumption  in 
each  department,  out  of  the  respective  revenue  of  each  family  or 
individual,  whether  derived  from  personal  industry,  from  capital, 
or  from  land.  The  wealth  of  a  family  advances,  declines,  or  re- 
mains stationary,  according  as  its  consumption  equals,  returns,  or 
fiJls  short  of  its  revenue.  The  aggregate  of  the  consumption  of 
all  the  individuals,  added  to  that  of  the  government  for  public  pur- 
poses, forms  the  grand  total  ot  national  consumption. 

A  fiimily,  or  indeed  a  community,  or  nation,  may  certainly  con> 
Bume  the  whole  of  its  revenue,  without  being  thereby  impoverished ; 
but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  it  either  must,  or  would  act  wisely, 
in  so  doing.  Common  prudence  would  counsel  to  provide  ai^inst 
casualties.  Who  can  say  with  certainty,  that  his  income  will  not 
fidl  ofi^  or  that  his  fortune  is  exempt  from  the  injustice,  the  fraud, 
or  the  violence  of  mankind  ?  Lands  may  be  confiscated ;  ships 
may  be  wrecked ;  htigation  may  involve  him  in  its  expenses  and 
uncertainties.  The  richest  merchant  is  liable  to  be  ruined  by  one 
unlucky  speculation,  or  by  the  failure  of  others.  Were  he  to  spend 
his  whole  income,  his  capital  might,  and  in  all  probability  would, 
be  continually  on  the  decline. 

But,  supposing  it  to  remain  stationary,  should  one  be  content 
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with  keeping  it  so?  A  fortune,  however  large,  will  seem  little 
enough,  when  it  comes  to  be  divided  amongst  a  number  of  children. 
And,  even  if  there  be  no  occasion  to  divide  it,  what  harm  is  there 
in  enlarging  it;  so  it  be  done  by  honourable  means?  what  else  is 
it,  but  the  ^ire  of  each  individual  to  better  his  situation,  that  sug- 
gests* the  frugality  that  accumulates  capital,  and  thereby  assists 
the  progress  of  industry,  and  leads  to  national  opulence  and  civili- 
sation? Had  not  previous  generations  been  actuated  by  this  sti- 
mulus, the  present  one  would  now  be  in  the  savage  state :  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  how  much  &rther  it  may  yet  be  possible  to  carry 
civilization.  It  has  never  been  proved  to  my  satisfaction,  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  population  must  inevitably  remain  in  that  degree 
of  misery  and  semi-barbarism,  which  they  are  found  in  at  present 
in  most  countries  of  Europe. 

The  observance  of  the  rules  of  private  economy  keeps  the 
consumption  of  a  family  within  reasonable  bounds:  that  is  to  say, 
the  bounds  prescribed  in  each  instance  by  a  judicious  compari- 
son of  the  value  sacrificed  in  consumption,  with  the  satisfaction  it 
affi>rd8.  None  but  the  individual  himself,  can  fairly  and  correctly 
estimate  the  loss  and  the  gain,  resulting  to  himself  or  family  from 
each  particular  act  of  consumption ;  for  the  balance  will  depend 
upon  the  fortune,  the  rank,  and  the  wants  of  himself  and  family; 
and,  in  some  degree,  perhaps,  upon  personal  taste  and  feelings. 
To  restrain  consumption  within  too  narrow  limits,  would  involve 
the  privation  of  gratification,  that  fortune  has  placed  within 
reach ,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  too  profiise  consumption  might 
trench  upon  resources,  that  it  might  be  but  common  prudence  to 
husband.* 

Individual  consumption  has  constant  reference  to  the  charac- 
ter and  passions  of  the  consumer.  It  is  influenced  alternately  by 
the  noblest  and  the  vilest  propensities  of  our  nature ;  at  one  time 
it  is  stimulated  by  sensuality;  at  another  by  vanity,  by  generosi- 
ty, by  revenge,  or  even  by  covetousness.  It  is  checked  by  pru- 
dence or  foresight,  by  groundless  apprehension,  by  distrust,  or 
by  selfishness.  As  these  various  qualities  happen  in  turn  to  pre- 
dominate, they  direct  mankind  in  the  use  they  make  of  their 

*  On  this  ground  Bomptuary  laws  are  superflaoiu  and  unjust  The  in- 
dulgence proscribed  is  either  within  the  means  of  the  individual  or  not :  in 
the  former  case,  it  is  an  act  of  oppression  to  prohibit  a  gratification  invol?- 
ifig  no  injury  to  others,  equaUy  unjustifiable  as  prohibition  in  any  other  par. 
ticular ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  at  all  events  nugatory  to  do  so ;  for  there  is  no 
occasion  for  legal  interference,  where  pecuniary  circumstances  aUme  are  an 
clfectiial  bar.  Every  irregularity  of  this  kind  works  its  own  punishment. 
It  his  been  said,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ^vernment  lo  check  those  ha* 
bits,  which  have  a  tendency  to  lead  people  mto  expenses  exceeding  their 
means,  but  it  will  be  found,  that  such  habits  can  only  be  introduced  by  the 
example  and  encouragement  of  the  public  authorities  themselves,  u  all 
other  circumstances,  neither  custom  nor  fashion  will  ever  lead  the  different 
chases  of  society  into  any  expenses,  but  what  are  luitablc  to  their  respective 
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wealth.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  action  of  life,  the  line  of 
wisdom  is  the  most  difficult  to  observe.  Human  infirmity  is  per- 
petually deviating  to  the  one  side  or  the  other,  and  seldom  steefs 
altogether  clear  of  excess. ** 

In  respect  to  consumption,  prodigality  and  avarice  are  the  two 
&ults  to  be  avoided :  both  of  them  neutralize  the  benefits  that 
wealth  is  calculated  to  confer  on  its  possessor;  prodigality  fay 
exhausting,  avarice  by  not  using,  the  means  of  enjoyment.  Pro- 
digality is,  indeed,  the  more  amiable  of  the  two,  because  it  is  al- 
lied to  many  amiable  and  social  qualities.  It  is  regarded  with 
more  indulgence,  because  it  imparts  its  pleasures  to  others ;  yet 
it  is  of  the  two  the  more  mischievous  to  society;  for  it  squan- 
ders and  makes  away  with  the  capital  that  should  be  the  support 
of  industry;  it  destroys  ihdustiy,  the  grand  agent  of  production, 
fay  the  destruction  of  the  other  agent,  capital.  If.  by  expense 
and  consumption,  are  meant  those  kinds  only  whicn  roimster  to 
our  pleasures  and  luxuries,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  say  that  mo- 
ney  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  spent,  and  that  products  are  ooly 
raised  to  be  consumed.  Money  may  be  employed  in  the  work  of 
reproduction ;  when  so  employed  it  must  he  productive  of  great 
benefit;  and,  every  time  that  a  fixed  capital  is  squandered,  a  cor* 
responding  quantity  of  industry  must  be  extinguished,  in  some 
quarter  or  other.  The  spendthrift,  in  running  through  his  fortune, 
b  at  the  same  time  exhausting,  jiro  tantOf  the  source  of  the  profits 
upon  industiy. 

The  miser,  who,  in  the  dread  of  losing  his  money,  hesitates  to 
turn  it  to  account,  does,  indeed,  nothing  to  promote  the  progress 
of  industry;  but  at  least  he  can  not  be  said  to  reduce  the  meaaa 
of  production.  His  hoard  is  scraped  together  by  the  abridgment 
of  his  personal  gratifications,  not  at  the  expense  of  the  public^ 
according  to  the  vulgar  notion ;  it  has  been  withdrawn  fivm  no 
productive  occupation,  and  will  at  any  rate  re-appear  at  his  deaths 
and  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  operations  of  in* 
dustry,  if  it  be  not  squandered  by  his  heirs,  or  so  efiectually  con- 
cealed, as  to  evade  all  search  or  recovery. 

It  is  absurd  in  spendthrifts  to  boast  of  their  prodigality,  which 
is  quite  as  unworthy  the  nobleness  of  our  nature,  as  the  sordid 
meanness  of  the  opposite  character.  There  is  no  merit  in  con- 
suming all  one  can  lay  hands  upon,  and  desisting  only  when  one 
can  get  no  more  to  consume ;  every  animal  can  do  as  much ;  nay, 
there  are  some  animals  that  set  a  better  example  of  provident  ma« 
nagement.  It  is  more  becoming  the  character  of  a  being  gifted 
with  reason  and  foresight,  never  to  consume,  in  any  instance,  with« 
out  some  reasonable  object  in  view.  At  least,  this  is  the  course 
that  economy  would  prescribe. 

*  The  weaker  bcz  is,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  inferiority  in  ilrenglh 
•f  mind,  exposed  to  sfreator  excess  both  of  avarice  and  prodigality. 
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In  short,  economy  is  nothing  more  than  the  direction  of  human 
consumption  with  judgment  and  discretion,— -The  knowledge  of 
our  means,  and*  of  the  best  mode  of  employing  them.  There  is 
no  fixed  rule  of  economy ;  it  must  be  guided  by  a  reference  to 
the  fortune,  condition,  and  wants  of  the  consumer.  An  expense, 
that  may  be  authorized  by  the  strictest  economy  in  a  person  of 
moderate  fortune,  would,  perhaps,  he  pitiful  in  a  rich  man,  and 
absolute  extravagance  in  a  poor  one.  In  a  state  of  sickness,  a 
man  must  allow  himself  indulgences,  that  he  would  not  think 
of  in  health.  An  act  of  beneficence,  that  trenches  on  the  person- 
al enjoyments  of  the  benefactor,  is  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise ;  but  it  would  be  highly  blamable,  if  done  at  the  expense 
of  his  children's  subsistence. 

Economy  is  equally  distant  from  avarice  and  profusion.  Anu 
rice  hoards,  not  for  the  purpose  of  consuming  or  reproduc- 
ing, but  for  the  mere  sake  of  hoarding ;  it  is  a  kind  of  instinct, 
or  mechanical  impulse,  much  to  the  discredit  of  those  in  whom 
it  is  detected;  whereas,  true  economy  is  the  ofi&pring  of  pru- 
dence -  and  sound  reason,  and  does  not  sacrifice  necessaries 
to  superfluities,  like  the  miser,  when  he  denies  himself  present 
comforts,  in  ibe  view  of  luxury,  ever  prospective  and  never 
to  be  enjoyed.  The  most  sumptuous  entertainment  may  be 
conducted  with  economy,  without  diminishing,  but  rather  add- 
ing to  its  splendour,  which  the  slightest  appearance  of  avarice 
would  tarnish  and  de^e.  The  economical  man  balances  hia 
meems  against  his  present  or  future  wants,  and  those  of  his  ft^ 
mily  and  friends,  not  forgetting  the  calls  of  humanity.  The  miser 
regards  neither  family  nor  friends ;  scarcely  attends  to  his  own 
personal  wants,  and  is  an  utter  stranger  to  those  of  mankind 
at  large.  Economy  never  consumes  without  an  object;  ava- 
rice never  willingly  consumes  at  all ;  the  one  is  a  sober  and  ra» 
tional  study,  the  only  one  that  supplies  the  means  of  fulfilling  our 
duties,  and  being  at  the  same  time  just  and  generous;  the  other  a 
vile  propensity  to  sacrifice  every  tlung  to  the  sordid  consideration 
of  self. 

Economy  has  not  unreasonably  been  ranked  among  the  rir* 
toes  of  mimkind ;  for,  Uke  the  other  virtues,  it  implies  self-com- 
mand and  control;  and  is  productive  of  the  happiest  conse- 
quences ;  the  good  education  of  children,  physical  and  moral ; 
the  careful  attendance  of  old  age ;  the  calmness  of  mind,  so  ne- 
cessary to  the  good  conduct  of  middle  life;  and  that  indepen- 
dence of  circumstances  which  alone  can  secure  against  merce- 
nary motives,  are  all  referable  to  this  quality.  Without  it  there 
can  be  no  liberality,  none  at  least  of  a  permanent  and  whole- 
some kind;  for,  when  it  degenerates  into  prodigality,  it  is  an 
indiscriminate  largess,  alike  to  deserving  and  undeserving ;  stint- 
ing those  who  have  claims  in  favour  of  those  who  have  none. 
It  is  common  to  see  the  spendthrift  reduced  to  beg  a  favour 
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from  people  that  he  has  loaded  with  his  bounty ;  for  what  he  gives 
now,  one  expects  a  return  will  some  day  be  called  for ;  whereas, 
the  gifb  of  the  economical  man  are  purely  gratuitous ;  for  he  never 
gives  except  from  his  superfluities.  The  latter  is  rich  with  a  mo- 
derate fortune ;  but  the  miser  and  the  prodigal  are  poor,  (hough  ia 
possession  of  the  largest  resources. 

Economy  is  inconsistent  with  disorder,  which  stumbles  blind* 
fold  over  wealth,  sometimes  missing  what  it  most  desires,  although 
close  within  its  reach,  and  sometimes  seizing  and  devouring  what 
it  is  most  interested  in  preserving ;  even  impelled  by  the  occur- 
rences of  the  moment,  which  it  either  can  not  foresee,  or  can  not 
emancipate  itself  from ;  and  always  unconscious  of  its  own  posi- 
tion, and  utterly  incapable  of  choosing  the  proper  course  for  the 
future.  A  household,  conducted  without  order,  is  preyed  upon  by 
all  the  world :  neither  the  fidelity  of  the  servants,  nor  even  the  par-> 
simony  of  the  master,  can  save  it  from  ultimate  ruin.  For  it  ia  ex- 
posed to  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  a  variety  of  little  outgoings, 
on  every  occasion,  however  trivial.* 

Among  the  motives  that  operate  to  determine  the  c<xisumptioii 
of  individuals,  the  most  prominent  is  luxury,  that  frequent  theme 
of  declamation,  whiph,  however,  F  should  probably  not  have  dwelt 
upon,  could  I  expect  that  every  body  will  take  the  trouble  of  ap- 
plying the  principles  I  have  been  labouring  to  establish ;  and  were 
it  not  always  useful  to  substitute  reason  for  declamation. 

Luxury  has  been  defined  to  be,  the  use  of  superfluities.'!'  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  draw  the  line  between  supeiflui- 

*  I  remember  being  once  in  the  country  a  witness  of  the  numberle«  mi- 
nute losses,  that  neglectful  housekeeping  entails.  For  want  of  a  tnimperj 
latch,  the  ^te  of  the  poultry-yard  was  ror  ever  open :  there  being  no  means 
of  closing  It  externally,  it  was  on  the  swing  every  time  a  person  went  ont ; 
and  many  of  the  poultry  were  lost  in  consequence.  One  day  a  fine  young 
porker  make  his  escape  into  the  woods,  and  the  whole  &mily,  gardener, 
cook,  milk-maid,  &.c.,  presently  turned  out  in  quest  of  the  fu^ritive.  The 
gardener  was  the  first  to  discover  the  object  of  pursuit,  and  m  leaping  a 
ditch  to  cut  off  his  further  escape,  got  a  sprain  that  confined  him  to  his  bed 
for  the  next  fortnight:  the  cook  found  the  linen  burnt,  that  she  had  left  hung 
up  before  the  fire  to  dry;  and  the  milk.maid,  having  fbrgotten  in  her  ha«te  to 
tie  up  the  cattle  properly  in  the  cow-house,  one  of  the  loose  cows  had  brokcai 
the  leg  of  a  colt  that  happened  to  be  kept  in  the  same  shed. — ^The  linen  burnt 
and  the  gardener*s  work  lost,  were  woith  full  20  crowns ;  and  the  colt  about 
as  much  more :  so  that  here  was  a  loss  in  a  few  minutes  of  40  crowns,  purely 
for  want  of  a  latch,  that  might  have  cost  a  few  sous  at  the  utmost ;  and  this 
in  a  household  where  the  strictest  economy  was  necessary,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  suffering  of  the  poor  man,  or  the  anxiety  and  other  troublesome  incidjents. 
Ilie  misfortune  was  to  be  sure  not  very  serious,  nor  the  loss  very  heavy ;  yet 
when  it  is  considered,  that  similar  neglect  was  the  occasion  of  repeated  disas- 
ters of  the  same  kind,  and  ultimately  of  the  ruin  of  a  worthy  ftmily,  it  WM 
deserving  of  some  little  attention. 

t  Steuart,  Eatay  on  PoL  Eeon.  book  ii.  c  30.  The  same  writer  hu  ia  aiu 
other  passage  observed,  that  every  thing  not  absolutely  necessary  to  bore  ex* 
isteaoe  is  a  superfluity. 
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ties  and  neceasaries;  the  shades  of  difference  are  as  indistinct  and 
completely  hlended  as  the  colours  of  the  rainbow. 

Taste,  education,  temperament,  hodily  health,  make  the  degrees 
of  utility  and  necessity  infinitely  variable,  and  render  it  impossible 
to  employ,  in  an  absolute  sense,  terms,  which  always  of  necessity 
convey  an  idea  of  relation  and  comparison. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  necessaries  and  supeifhiities 
shifts  with  the  fluctuating  condition  of  society.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, mankind  might  exist  upon  roots  and  herbs,  with  a  sheepskin 
for  clothing,  and  a  wigwam  for  lodging ;  yet,  in  the  present  state 
of  European  society,  we  cannot  look  upon  bread  or  butcher's 
meat,  moUen-clothes  or  houses  of  masonry,  as  luxuries.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  line  varies  also  according  to  the  varying  circum* 
stances  of  individual  fortune  ,*  what  is  a  necessary  in  a  large  town, 
or  in  a  particular  line  of  life,  may,  in  another  lir^  of  life,  or  in  the 
country,  be  a  mere  superfluity.  Wherefore,  it  is  impossible 
exactly  to  define  the  boundary  between  the  one  and  the  other. 
Smith  has  fixed  it  a  little  in  advance  of  Steuart ;  including  in 
the  rank  of  necessaries,  besides  natural  wants,  such  as  the  esta- 
blished rules  of  decency  and  propriety  have  made  necessary 
in  the  lower  classes  of  society.  But  Smith  was  wrong  in  at- 
tempting to  fix  at  all  what  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  ever 
varving. 

Ifuxury  may  be  said,  in  a  genera]  way,  to  be,  the  use  or  con- 
sumption of  dear  articles ;  for  the  term  dear  is  one  of  relation, 
and,  therefore,  may  be  properiy  enough  applied  in  the  definition 
of  another  term,  whose  sense  is  likewise  relative.  Luxury*  with 
us  in  France  conveys  the  idea  rather  of  ostentation  than  of  sen- 
suality ;  applied  to  dre^s*  it  denotes  rather  the  superior  beauty 
and  impression  upon  the  beholder,  than  superior  convenience  and 
comfort  to  the  wearer;  applied  to  the  table,  it  means  rather  the 
splendour  of  a  sumptuous  banquet,  than  the  exquisite  &re  of  the 
solitary  epicure.  The  grand  aitn  of  Luxury  in  this  sense  is  to 
attract  admiration  by  the  rarity,  the  costliness,  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  objects  displayed,  recommended  probably  neither 
by  utility,  nor  convenience,  nor  pleasurable  qualities,  but  merely 
by  their  dazzling  exterior  and  efiect  upon  the  opinions  of  mankind 
at  large.  Luxury  conveys  the  idea  of  ostentation ;  but  ostentation 
has  itself  a  fikr  more  extensive  meaning,  and  comprehends  every 
quality  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  display.  A  man  may  be  osten- 
tatiously virtuous,  but  is  never  luxuriously  so ;  for  luxury  implies 
expense.  Thus,  luxury  of  wit  or  genius  is  a  metaphoricsd  expres- 
sion, implying  a  profim  display  or  expenditure,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  of  thoee  qualities  of  the  intellect,  which  it  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  good  taste  to  deal  out  with  a  sparing  hand. 

*  The  Engliflh  term  luxury  has  a  much  more  sennial  meaning  than  the 
French  luxe^  and  edema  to  comprise  both  luxe  and  luxure^  the  dunM,  or 
kuntria^  and  luxuriee  of  the  Latin  writen. 
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Although,  with  us  in  France,  what  we  term  luxury  is  chiefly 
directed  to  ostentatious  indulgence,  the  excess  and  refinenwot 
of  sensuality  are  equally  unjustifiable,  and  of  pi^ecisely  «qpTiiar 
efl^t :  that  is  to  say,  of  a  frivolous  and  inconsiderable  enjoyaDent 
or  satisfaction,  obtained  by  a  large  consumption,  calculated  to 
satisfy  more  urgent  and  extensive  wants*  But  I  should  not  stig- 
matize as  luxury  that  degree  of  variety  or  abundance,  which  a 
prudent  and  well  informed  person  in  a  civilized  community  would 
like  to  see  upon  his  table  upon  domestic  and  common  occasioos, 
or  aim  at  in  his  dress  and  abode,  when  under  no  compulsion  to 
keep  up  an  appearance.  I  should  call  this  degree  of  indulgence 
judicious  and  suitable  to  his  condition,  but  not  an  instance  of 
luxury. 

Having  thus  defined  the  term  luxury,  we  may  go  on  to  inves- 
tigate its  efiect  upon  the  well-ordering  or  economy  of  nationa. 

Under  the  head  of  unproductive  consumption  is  comprised  the 
satisfaction  of  many  actual  and  urgent  wants,  which  is  a  purpose 
of  suflkient  consequence  to  outweigh  the  mischief,  that  must  en- 
sue from  the  destruction  of  values.  But  what  is  there  to  com- 
pensate that  mischief,  where  such  consumption  has  not  for  its  ob- 
ject the  satisfitction  of  such  wants?  where  money  is  spent  for  the 
mere  sake  of  spending,  and  the  value  destroyed  without  any  oh- 
ject  beyond  its  destruction? 

It  is  supposed  to  be  beneficial,  at  all  events,  to  the  producera 
of  the  articles  consumed.  But  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  the 
same  expenditure  must  take  [^ace,  though  not,  perhaps,  upon  ob- 
jects quite  so  frivolous;  for  the  money  withheld  from  luxurious 
indulgences  is  not  absolutely  thrown  into  the  sea;  it  is  sure  to  be 
spent  either  upon  more  judicious  gratifications  or  upon  reproduc- 
tion. In  one  way  or  other,  all  the  revenue,  not  absolutely  sunk 
or  buried,  is  consumed  by  the  receiver  of  it,  or  by  some  one  in 
his  stead;  and  in  all  cases  whatever,  the  encouragement  held 
out  by  consumption  to  the  producer  ia  co-extensive  with  the  total 
amount  of  revenue  to  be  expended.     Whence  it  follows : 

1.  That  the  encouragement  which  ostentatious  extravaganoe 
a£S)rds  to  one  class  of.  production  is  necessarily  withdrawn  from 
another. 

2.  That  the  encouragement  resulting  from  this  kind  of  eon- 
sumption  can  not  increase,  except  in  the  event  of  an  increase  in 
the  revenue  of  the  consumers :  which  revenue,  as  we  can  not  but 
know  by  this  time,  is  not  to  be  increased  by  luxurious,  but  solely 
by  reproductive  consumption. 

How  great,  then,  must  be  the  mistake  of  those,  who,  on  oh- 
serving  the  obvious  fact,  that  the  production  alwajrs  equals  the 
consumption,  as  it  must  necessarily  do,  since  a  thing  can  not  be 
consumed  before  it  is  produced,  have  confounded  the  cause  with 
the  effect,  and  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  consumption  origt- 
nates  productkxi ;  therefore,  that  frugality  is  directly  odyerae  to 
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public  prosperity,  and  that  the  roost  useful  citizen  is  the  one  who 
spends  the  most. 

The  partisans  of  the  two  opposite  systems  above  adverted  to, 
the  economists,  and  the  advocates  of  exclusive  commerce,  or  the 
balance  of  trade,  have  made  this  maxim  a  fundamental  article  of 
their  creed.  The  merchants  and  manufacturers,  who  seldom 
look  beyond  the  actual  sale  of  their  products,  or  inquire  into  the 
causes,  which  may  operate  to  extend  their  sale,  have  warmly 
supported  a  position,  apparently  so  consistent  with  their  interests; 
the  poets,  who  are  ever  apt  to  be  seduced  by  appearances,  and 
do  not  consider  themselves  bound  to  be  wiser  than  politicians  and 
men  of  business,  have  been  loud  in  the  praise  of  luxury;^  and  the 
rich  have  not  been  backward  in  adopting  principles,  that  exalt 
their  ostentation  into  a  virtue,  and  their  self-gratification  into  be- 

j»eficence«t 

This  prejudice,  however,  must  vanish,  as  the  increasing  know- 
ledge of  political  economy  b3;7in3  to  reveal  the  real  sources  of 
wealth,  the  means  of  production,  and  the  effect  of  consumption* 
Vanity  may  take  pride  in  idle  expense,  but  will  ever  be  held  in  no 
less  contempt  by  the  wise,  on  account  of  its  pernicious  efl^ts^ 
than  it  has  been  all  along,  for  the  motives  by  which  it  is  acta* 
aled. 

These  conclusions  of  theory  have  b3en  confirmed  by  experi^ 
enoe.  Misery  is  the  inseparable  companion  of  luxury.  The  man 
•oC  wealth  and  ostentation  squanders  upon  costly  trinkets,  sumjv 
iiioas  repasts,  magnificent  mansions,  dogs,  horses,  and  mistresses^ 

*  TboQ^  It  ii  not  every  rabject  that  alkiws  eqml  toope  to  poetieal  ge- 
nius, it  does  not  teem,  that  error  affords  a  finer  field  than  truth.  The  lioes  of 
VoUmin  on  the  tystera  of  the  world,  and  on  the  discoveries  of  Newton  regard* 
ing  the  properties  of  light,  are  strictly  conformable  to  the  rules  of  science,  snd 
nowise  inferior  in  beauty  to  those  of  Lucretius  on  the  fiAcifuI  dofrmas  of  the 
Epicurean  school.  But  if  VoUaire  had  been  better  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy,  he  would  never  hare  give^  utterance  to  such  mth 
tiinents  as  the  ibUowiag : 

Sachet  turttmi  que  U  luxe  enriehii 

Un  grand  6taly9*il  enperd  un  petit, 

Cette  apiendeur^  eettt  pompe  mondaine^ 

I^un  regne  heureux  €$t  la  mariie  certain. 

Li  riche  eet  ni  pour  heauamp  dtpenter    .... 

The  progress  of  science  oompeb  those,  who  covet  literary  fame,  to  mtks 
themselves  acquainted  with  general  pinciplcs  at  the  lesst ;  without  a  eloss 
adbeienoe  to  truth  and  nature,  there  is  little  chance  of  peraanent  isputalioa, 
even  in  the  poetieal  department 

t  La  HepMUfut  a  ftien  q^{ff 
De  Oena,  ^i  ne  depenaent  rien; 
Je  ne  sets  d*komme  neeeeaairi. 
Que  cehi  dent  le  luxe  ipand  heavcmtp  de  Hen. 

La  fbntotRe,  Avantage  de  la  AeiMer. 
«  Were  the  rieh  not  to  spend  their  money  fteely,**  says  lim(Mfiii<v« "  Ihs 
poor  would  starvs.**    J^ratf<tIei«,liv.viio.4 
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a  portion  of  valujD,  which^  vested  in  productive  occupation,  would 
enable  a  multitude  of  willing  labourers,  whom  his  extrava^nee 
now  consigns  to  idleness  and  misery,  to  provide  themselves  with 
warm  clothing,  nourishing  Ibod,  and  household  convenieneea* 
The  gold  buckles  of  the  rich  man  leave  the  poor  one  without 
■hoes  to  his  feet ;  and  the  labourer  will  want  a  shirt  to  his  back„ 
^hile  his  rich  neighbour  glitters  in  velvet  and  embroidery. 

It  is  vain  to  resist  the  nature  of  things.  Magnificence  may  do 
what  it  will  to  keep  poverty  out  of  sight,  yet  it  will  cross  it  at  ev- 
ery turn,  still  haunting,  as  if  to  reproach  it  for  its  excesses.  Thia 
contrast  was  to  be  met  with  at  Versailles,  at  Rome,  at  Madrid, 
and  in  every  seat  of  royal  residence.  In  a  recent  instance,  it  oC'* 
curred  in  France  in  an  afflicting  degree,  after  a  long  series  of  ex- 
travagant and  ostentatious  cuimintstration ;  yet  the  principle  is  so 
undeniable,  that  one  would  not  suppose  it  had  required  so  terrible 
an  illustration.* 

Those  who  are  little  in  the  habit  of  looking  through  the  ap- 
aearance  to,  the  reality  of  things,  are  apt  to  be  seduced  by  the 
glitter  and  t}ie  bustle  of  ostentatious  luxury.  They  take  the  dis* 
play  of  oongi^mption  as  conclusive  evidence  of  national  prosperi- 
ty. If  they  oould  open  their  eyes,  they  would  see,  that  a  natioa 
verging  towards  decline  will  for  some  time  continue  to  preserve 
a  show  of  opulence ;  like  the  establishment  of  a  spendthrift  oa 
the  high  road  to  ruin.  But  this  false  glare  can  not  last  long ;  the 
eflbit  dries  up  the  sources  of  reproduction,  and,  therefore,  must. 
Jtofallibly  be  fbMowed  by  a  state  of  apathy  and  exhaustion  of  the 

*  There  are  other  eircumstaiiceSf^^at  contribute  toTeil  the  reridenoo  oT 
Ihe  court  in  an  atmosphere  of  hrnnan  mivery.  It  ia  there,  that  paraHial 
aerviee  ia  consumed  by  wholeaale ;  and  that  ia  of  all  thlnga  the  moat  raoidiy 
ponamned,  being,  indeed,  conaumed  aa  ikat  aa  produced.  Under  thia  deno> 
nrination,  ia  to  ]&  compriaed  the  agency  of  the  soldiery,  of  menial  aervaiitai» 
of  public  fhnctionariea,  whether  useful  or  not,  of  derka,  lawyers,  judges, 
•iviliana,  ecclesiastics,  actera,.  musicians,  drolls,  and  numeroua  other  hang- 
era  on,  who  all  crowd  towards  tiie  focus  of  power  andooeupatioo,  cWil,  nidieuJ, 
Biilltary,  or  religioua.  It  is  there  also,  that  material  producta  aeem  to  oe  Biore 
wantoidy  consumed.  The  choicest  riands,  the  moat  beautiful  and  costly  atdfii. 
^e  rarest  works  of  art  and  fashion,  all  seem  emulous  to  reach  this  general 
sink,  whence  little  or  nothing  ever  emerges. 

Yet,  if  the  accumulated  values,  that  are  drained  trom  every  quarter  of  the 
national  territory  to  feed  the  consumption  of  the  seat  of  royalty,  were  diatri* 
Voted  with  any  regard  to  equity«  they  woold  probably  auffioe  to  maintain  all 
daaaes  in  comfort  and  plenty.  Though  such  drains  must  alwaya  be  *»•!•?■»■*- 
euB,  beeauae  they  absorb  value,  and  yield  no  return,  at  any  rata  the  loeal 
population  might  be  pretty  well  off;  but  it  is  notoriooe  that  wealth  it  no  wbtio 
teaa  equally  difiuaed.  The  prince,  the  favourite,  a  miatreaa,  or  a  UoaM  paeo- 
lator,  takea  the  Hon*a  ahare,  learing  to  the  aubordiiiate  drooes  tho  ptttaiw^  s^ 
aigned  to  them  by  the  generosity  or  caprice  of  their  superiors. 

7he  residence  of  an  overgrown  proprietor  upon  hia  eatate  then  coly  tenda  to 
4iflhse  abundanee  and  choerfhlneas  around  him,  when  hia  expenditiire  ia  di- 
rected  to  obj[aots  of  utility,  rather  than  of  pomp;  in  which  ease  he  to  NaUyin 
idv^pUinr  m  agriculture,  and  a;o  V^Q^man^tor  of  oi^Ntal  fia  tho  ahspo  offaft* 
yflr«|V«ment8  and  ameliocatlons. 
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)x>lHacal  ftame,  which  is  ooly  to  be  remedied  hy  stow  dagraes,  and 
ky  the  adoption  of  a  regimen  the  very  revem  to  that»  by  which  it 
haa  thus  been  reduced* 

It  it  distressing  to  see  the  filial  habits  and  customs  of  the  natiob 
one  is  attached  to  by  birth,  fortune^  and  social  afl^tion,  extending 
their  influence  over  the  wisest  individuals,  and  those  best  able  to 
appreciate  this  danger  and  foresee  its  disastrous  consequencea. 
The  number  of  persons,  who  have  sufficient  spirit  and  independence 
of  fortune  to  act  up  to  their  principles,  and  set  themselves  forward 
as  an  example,  is  extremely  small.  Most  men  yield  to  the  torrent, 
and  rush  on  ruin  with  their  eyes  open,  in  search  of  happiness ; 
although  it  requires  a  very  small  share  of  philosophy  to  see  the 
madness  of  this  course,  and  to  perceive,  that,  when  once  the  com- 
mon wante  of  nature  are  satisfied,  happiness  is  to  be  found,  not  in 
tiie  frivdous  enjoyments  of  luxurious  vanity,  but  in  the  moderate 
exercise  of  our  physical  and  moral  fiicultiesk 

Wherefore,  those,  who  abuse  great  po#drv  or  talent,  by  exertiif 
It  in  diffiising  a  taste  for  luxury,  are  the  worst  enemies  of  social 
hqipiness.  If  there  is  one  habit,  that  deserves  more  encourage* 
mtot  than  another^  in  monarchies  as  well  as  republics,  in  great  as 
weU  as  small,  it  is  this  of  economy.  Yet,  after  all,  no  encourage- 
ment  is  wanted ;  it  is  quite  enough  to  withdraw  favour  and  honour 
ifom  habits  of  profosion ;  to  afibitl  inviolable  security  to  all  savings 
and  acquirements ;  to  give  perfect  freedom  to  thdir  investment  and 
occupation  in  every  branch  of  industry,  that  is  not  absolutely  crt* 
hiinai* 

It  is  alleged,  that,  to  excite  mankind  to  spend,  or  consunfte,  is  to 
excite  them  to  produce,  inasmuch  as  they  can  only  spend  what  they 
may  aoqoire.  This  fallacy  b  grounded  on  the  assumption,  thai 
production  is  equally  within  the  ability  of  mankind  as  consump* 
tion  $  that  it  is  as  easy  to  augment  as  to  expend  one^s  revenue. 
But,  supposing  it  were  so,  nay  further,  that  the  desire  to  spend, 
begets  a  liking  for  labour,  althckigh  experience  by  no  means  war* 
ranto  such  a  conclusion,  yet  there  can  be  no  enlargement  of  pro* 
duction,  without  an  augmentation  of  capitel,  which  is  one  of  the 
necessary  dements  of  production ;  but  it  is  clear,  that  cafHtal  can 
only  be  accumulated  by  frugality ;  and  how  can  that  be  expected 
from  those,  whose  only  stimulus  to  production  is  the  desire  of 
enjoyment. 

Moreover,  when  the  desire  of  acquirement  is  stimulated  by  thd 
love  of  display,  how  can  the  slow  and  limited  progress  of  neal 
production  keep  pace  with  the  ardour  of  that  motive?  will  it  not 
find  a  shorter  road  to  its  object,  in  the  rapid  and  disreputable 
profits  of  jobbing  and  intrigue,  classes  of  industry  most  &ial  to 
national  weUare,  because  they  produce  nothing  themselves,  but 
only  aim  at  appropriating  a  share  of  the  products  of  other  peo- 
ple ?    It  is  tfa^  motive,  that  sets  in  motion  the  despicable  art  and 
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euQDing  of  the  knave,  leads  the  pettifogger  to  speculate  oo  tha 
obscuniy  of  the  laws,  aod  the  man  of  authority  to  sell  to  folly  and 
wickedness  that  patronage,  which  it  is  iiis  duty  to  dispense  grstui* 
tousiy  to  merit  and  to  right.  Fliny  mentions  having  seen  Paulina 
at  a  supper,  dressed  in  a  network  of  pearls  and  emeralds,  that  coal 
40  millions  of  «eslerfii,(l)  as  she  was  ready  to  prove  by  her  jewel* 
ler's  bills.  It  was  bought  with  the  fruit  of  her  ancestor*s  specula- 
tions. '^  Thus,'*  says  the  Roman  writer,  **  it  was  to  dress  out  his 
grand-daughter  in  jewels  at  an  entertainment,  that  Lollius  forgot 
himself  so  far,  as  to  lay  waste  whole  provinces,  to  become  the  ob> 
ject  of  detestation  to  the  Asiatics  he  governed,  to  forfeit  the  favour 
of  CaBslir,andend  his  life  by  poison.'' 

This  is  the  kind  of  industry  generated  by  love  of  display. 

If  it  be  pretended,  that  a  system,  which  encourages  profiisioiiy 
operates  only  upon  the  wealthy,  and  thus  tends  to  a  toieficial  end, 
inasmuch  as  it  reduces  the  evil  of  the  inequality  of  fortune,  there 
can  be  little  difficulty  in  showing,  that  profusion  in  the  highery 
begets  a  similar  spirit  in  the  middling  and  lower  classes  of  society, 
wmch  last  must,  of  course,  the  soonest  arrive  at  the  limits  of  their 
income ;  so  that,  in  fact,  universal  profusion  has  the  efiect  of  in- 
creasing,  instead  of  reducing  that  inequality.  Besides  the  profii* 
sion  of  the  wealthier  class  is  always  preceded,  or  followed,  by  that 
of  the  government,  which  must  be  fed  and  supplied  by  taxatioB, 
that  is  always  sure  to  fall  more  heavily  upon  small  incomes  than  on 
large  ones.** 

The  apologists  of  luxury  have  sometimes  gone  so  far  as  to  cry 
up  the  advantages  of  misery  and  indigence ;  on  the  ground,  that, 
without  the  stimulus  of  want,  the  lower  classes  d  mankind  could 
never  be  impelled  to  labour,  so  that  neither  the  upper  rlMssns,  nor 
society  at  large,  could  have  the  benefit  of  their  exertions. 

Happily,  this  position  is  as  false  in  principle  as  it  would  be 
cruel  in  practice.  Were  nakedness  a  sufficient  motive  of  exer* 
tion,  the  savage  would  be  the  most  diligent  and  labonous,  for  he 
is  the  nearest  to  nakedness,  of  his  species.  Yet  his  indolence  is 
equally  notorious  and  incurable.  Savages  will  oflen  fret,  them* 
selves  to  death,  if  compelled  to  work.  It  is  observable  throughout 
Europe,  that  the  laziest  nations  are  those  nearest  approaching  to 
the  savage  state ;  a  mechanic  in  good  circumstanoea,  at  ?-^?adffa 


*  In  fkfom  of  luxury,  the  following  paradoxical  argnment  has  been  •d' 
▼anced ,  for  what  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  hasardcd  in  such  a  cause  ?  *■  thai 


<1)  [About  143,000  dollars.  Some  English  ladies  wear  jewels  of  greater 
value ;  but  some  read  the  posaagc  in  PUiiy  QuadriwaUieM,  instead  of  Qmk^ 
ragus  SeMUrtium.  This  would  make  the  jewels  of  Paulma  worth  1,400,000 
dollars;  the  more  probable  sum.] 

Amsiucan  Edttob. 
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^or  Pterisy  would  execute  twice  as  much  work  in  a  given  time,  as 
the  rude  mechanic  of  a  poor  district.  Wants  multiply  as  fest  as 
they  are  satisfied  ;  a  man  who  has  a  jacket  is  for  having  a  coat  t 
and,  when  he  has  his  coat,  he  must  have  a  great  coat  too.  The 
artisan,  that  is  lodged  in  an  apartment  by  himself,  extends  hi^ 
views  to  a  second ;  if  he  has  two  shirts,  he  soon  wants  a  dozen,  for 
the  comforts  of  more  frequent  change  of  linen  ;  whereas,  if  he  has 
none  at  all,  he  never  feels  the  want  of  it.  No  man  feels  any  dis^ 
inclination  to  make  a  further  acquisition,  in  consequence  of  having 
made  one  already. 

The  comforts  of  the  lower  classes  are,  therefore,  by  no  means 
incompatible  with  the  existence  of  society,  as  too  many  have 
maintained.  The  shoemaker  will  .make  quite  as  good  shoes  iii 
a  warm  room,  with  a  good  coat  to  his  back,  and  wholesome  food 
for  himself  and  his  family,  as  when  perishing  with  cold  in  an 
open  stall ;  he  is  not  less  skilful  or  inclined  to  work,  because  he 
has  the  reaacmabie  conveniences  of  life.  Linen  is  washed  as 
well  in  England,  where  washing  is  carried  on  comfortably  within 
doora,  as  where  it  is  executed  in  the  nearest  stream  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

It  is  time  for  the  rich  to  abandon  the  puerile  apprehension  of 
losing  the  objects  of  their  sensuality,  if  the  poor  man's  comforts  be 
promoted.  On  the  contrary,  reason  and  experience  concur  in 
teaching,  that  the  greatest  variety,  abundance,  and  refinement  of 
enjoyment  are  to  be  found  in  those  countries,  where  wealth  abounds 
most,  and  is  the  most  widely  diffused. 


CHAPTER  YL 

02f  nrBLic  coNsuaipnoir. 

SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Nature  and  general  Effect  of  Public  Consumption* 

BxsiDis  the  wants  of  individuals  and  of  families  which  it  is 
the  object  of  private  consumption  to  satisfy,  the   collection  of 

since  luxury  oonaumes  superfluitiea  onlj,  the  objects  it  destroys  tie  of  little 
reel  atilit?,  «nd  therefore  the  loss  to  soaety  can  be  bat  smalL**  There  is  this 
ready  answer :  the  valae  of  the  objects  contained  b^  luxury  most  have  been 
reduced  by  the  competition  of  producers  to  a  level  with  the  charges  of  jvodoe- 
tton,  wherein  are  comprised  the  profits  of  the  producers.  Objects  of  luxury 
are  equally  the  product  of  land,  capital,  and  industry,  which  might  hare  been 
employed  in  raising  objects  of  real  utility,  had  tlie  demand  taken  that  di- 
reetaoii;  ibr  production  UTariably  accommodates  itself  to  tfie  taste  of  the  eoo- 
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many  individuals  into  a  community  gives  rise  to  a  new  claas  of 
wants,  the  wants  of  the  society  in  its  aggregate  capacity,  the  sat*' 
faction  of  which  is  the  object  of  public  consumption.  The  public 
buys  and  consumes  the  personal  service  of  the  minister,  thai  <Ufecls 
its  affidrs,  the  soldier,  that  protects  it  from  external  vioknce,  Ibe 
civil  or  criminal  judge,  that  protects  the  rights  and  interests  of  each 
member  against  the  aggression  of  the  rest.  All  these  difibreot 
Vocations  have  their  use,  although  they  may  often  be  unneceasarily 
multiplied  or  overpaid  $  but  that  arises  from  a  defective  poUtkai 
organization,  which  it  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to 
investigate. 

We  shaU  see  presently  whence  it  is,  that  the  public  derives  aS 
Ihe  values,  wherewith  it  purchases  the  services  of  its  agents*  as 
Weil  as  the  articles  its  wants  require.  All  we  have  to  consider  In 
this  chapter  is,  the  mode  in  which  its  consumption  isopeiated,  and 
the  consequences  resulting  from  iU 

If  I  bave  made  myself  understood  in  the  cOTUnenoement  of  this 
third  book,  my  readers  will  have  no  difficulty  in  comprehending, 
that  public  consumption,  or  that  which  takes  place  for  the  general 
utility  of  the  whole  community,  is  precisely  analogous  to  t^  con- 
sumption, which  goes  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  individuals  or  families. 
In  either  case,  there  is  a  destruction  of  values,  and  a  loss  of  wealth ; 
although,  perhaps,  not  a  shilling-  of  specie  goes  out  of  the  conn* 

By  way  of  msuring  conviction  of  the  truth  of  tbis  position,  let  us 
trace  from  first  to  last  the  passage  of  a  product  towards  ultimate 
consumption  on  the  public  account. 

The  government  exacts  from  a  tax-payer  the  payment  of  a 
given  tax  in  the  shape  of  money.  To  meet  this  demand,  the 
tax-payer  exchanges  part  of  the  products  at  his  disposal  for  coin, 
Which  he  pays  to  the  tax-gatherer:*  a  second  set  of  govemnsent 
agents  is  busied  in  buying  with  that  coin,  cloth  and  other  neces* 
saries  for  the  soldieiy.  Up  to  this  point,  there  is  no  value  lost 
or  consumed :  there  has  only  been  a  gratuitous  transfer  of  value, 
and  a  subsequent  act  of  barter :  but  the  value  contributed  by  the 
subject  still  exists  in  the  shape  of  stores  and  supplies  in  the  mili- 
tary depot.  In  the  end,  however,  this  value  is  consumed;  and 
then  the  portion  of  wealth,  which  passes  from  the  hands  of  the 

*  Although  the  capitalist  and  landholder  receive  their  intereil  and  rent 
briginaUy  in  the  shape  of  money,  and  have,  therefore,  no  occasion,  to  go 
through  any  previous  act  of  exchange,  to  obtain  wherewithal  to  pay  tlio  tax, 
yet  such  a  previous  exchange  must  have  been  effected  by  the  adventurer,  who 
turns  the  land  or  capital  to  account  The  effect  is  precisely  the  same,  aa  If  the 
rent  or  interest  had  been  paid  in  kind ;  i  e.  in  the  immediate  products  of  tbe 
land  or  capital ;  and  the  landholder  or  capitalist  had  paid  the  tax  either  by 
the  direct  transfer  of  part  of  those  products,  or  by  first  selling  tbem«  a»d 
afterwards  paying  oVcr  the  proceeds.  On  ^s  subject,  mdegupri^  Book 
11.  chap.  5,  for  the  mode  in  which  rerenue  is  distributed  amongat  the  flora- 
nmnity. 
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tax-payer  into  those  of  the  tax*gatheier»  is  destroyed  and  anihi- 
lated. 

Yet  it  is  not  the  sum  of  money  that  is  destroyed :  that  has  only 
passed  from  one  hand  to  another,  either  without  any  return,  as 
when  it  passed  from  the  tax-payer  to  the  tax-gatherer ;  or  in  ex- 
change &>T  an  equivalent,  as  when  it  passed  from  the  government 
agent  to  the  contractor  for  clothing  and  supplies,  llie  value  of 
the  money  survives  the  whole  operation,  and  goes  through  three, 
lour,  or  a  dozen  hands,  without  any  sensible  alteration ;  it  is  the 
value  of  the  clothing  and  necessaries  that  disappears,  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  effect,  as  if  the  tax-payer  had,  with  th^  same 
money,  purchased  clothing  and  necessaries  for  his  own  private 
consumption.  The  sole  di^rence  is,  that  the  individual  in  the 
one  case,  and  the  state  in  the  other,  enjoys  the  satis&ction  result- 
ingfrom  that  consumption. 

The  same  reasoning  may  be  easily  applied  to  all  other  kinds  of 
public  consumption.  When  the  money  of  the  tax-payer  goes  to 
pay  the  salary  of  a  public  oflScer,  that  officer  sells  his  time,  his 
talents,  and  his  exertions,  to  the  public,  all  of  which  are  con- 
sumed for  public  purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  that  officer  con- 
sumes, instead  of  the  tax-payer,  the  value  he  receives  in  lieu  of 
his  services ;  in  the  same  manner  as  any  clerk  or  person  in  the 
private  employ  of  the  tax-payer  would  do. 

There  has  been  long  a  prevalent  notion,  that  the  values,  paid 
by  the  community  for  the  public  service,  return  to  it  again  in 
some  shape  or  other;  in  the  vulgar  phrase,  that  what  government 
and  ita  agents  receive,  is  refunded  again  by  their  expenditure. 
This  is  a  gross  fallacy ;  but  one  that  has  been  productive  of  infi- 
nite mischief,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  the  pretext  for  a  great 
deal  of  shameless  waste  and  dilapidation.  The  value  paid  ta 
government  by  the  tax-payer  is  given  without  equivalent  or  return;, 
it  is  expended  by  the  government  in  the  purchase  of  personal  ser- 
vice, of  objects  of  consumption ;  in  one  word,  (^products  of 
equivalent  value,  which  are  actually  transferred.  Purchase  or 
exchange  is  a  very  difierent  thing  from  restitution.* 

Turn  it  which  way  you  will,  this  operation,  though  often  very 
complex  in  the  execution,  must  always  be  reducible  by  analysis* 
to  this  plain  statement.  A  product  consumed  must  alwa3rs  be  a 
product  lost,  be  the  consumer  who  he  may ;  lost  without  return 
wherever  no  value  or  advantage  is  received  in  return ;  but,  to  tb» 
lax*payer,  the  advantage  derived  from  the  services  of  tHfe  pnUiD 


*  Dr.  RfemiltoB,  m  hii  valmUs  tract  npon  7W  JlManal  DtU  tf  Orttit 
WnUim,  iUoatntM  the  abrardity  of  tlM  piwilkMi  hare  attacked,  hy  compannr 
it  tolha  **lbreibla  entry  of  a  robber  bto  a  merchant's  boon,  who  ■honld 
lake  away  hUr  money,  and  tell  him  he  did  hhn  no  mjnry,  fer  the  money,  or 
put  of  Hi  would  be  employed  in  porehaeing  the  ooomioditiee  he  deeJt  in, 
opon  which  he  would  receive  a  profit**  The  encoarafemcnt  aftrded  by  the 
pahnc  expeodfitwe  io  precieely  anatogope. 
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functionary,  or  from  the  consuinption  efl^ted  in  the  prosecutioD 
of  public  objects,  is  a  positive  return. 

If,  then,  public  and  private  expenditure  afiect  social  wealth  in 
Ihe  same  manner,  the  principles  of  economy,  by  which  it  should 
be  regulated,  must  be  the  same  in  both  cases.  There  are  not 
two  kinds  of  economy,  any  more  than  two  kinds  of  honesty,  or 
of  morality.  If  a  government  or  an  individual  consume  in  sucb 
a  way,  as  to  give  birth  to  a  product  larger  than  that  consumed,  a 
successful  efibrt  of  productive  industry  will  be  made.  If  no  pro* 
duct  result  from  the  act  of  consumption,  there  is  a  loss  of  valuei 
whether  to  the  state  or  to  the  individual ;  yet,  probably,  that  loss 
of  value  may  have  been  productive  of  all  the  good  anticipated. 
Military  stores  and  supplies,  and  the  time  and  labour  of  civil  and 
military  functionaries,  engaged  in  the  effectual  defence  of  the 
state,  are  well  bestowed,  though  consumed  and  annihilated ;  it  is  the 
Bame  with  them,  as  with  the  commodities  and  personal  service, 
<hat  have  been  consumed  in  a  private  establishment.  The  sole 
benefit  resulting  in  the  latter  case  is,  the  satisfaction  of  a  want ;  if 
the  want  had  no  existence,  the  expense  or  consumption  is  a  positive 
mischief,  incurred  without  an  object.  So  likewise  of  the  public 
consumption ;  consumption  for  the  mere  purpose  of  consumption^ 
systematic  profusion,  the  creation  of  an  office,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  giving  a  salary,  the  destruction  of  an  article,  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  paying  for  it,  are  acts  of  extravagance  either  in  a 
government  or  an  individual,  in  a  small  state  or  a  large  one,  a  re- 
public or  a  monarchy.  Nay,  there  is  more  criminality  in  public, 
than  in  private  extravagance  and  profusion ;  inasmuch  as  the  indi* 
vidual  squanders  only  what  belongs  to  him ;  but  the  government 
has  nothmg  of  its  own  to  squander,  being,  in  fact,  a  mere  trustee 
of  the  public  treasure  * 

What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  the  principles  laid  down  by 
those  writers,  who  have  laboured  to  draw  an  essential  distinction 
between  public  and  private  wealth;  to  show,  that  economy  ia 
the  way  to  increase  private  fortune,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
public  wealth  increases  with  the  increase  of  public  consumption: 
inferring  thence  this  false  and  dangerous  conclusion,  that  the 
rules  of  conduct  in  the  management  of  piivate  fortune  and  of 
public  treasure,  are  not  only  diHerent,  but  in  direct  opposition? 

If  such  principles  were  to  be  found  only  in  books,  and  had  n^ 
^er  crept  into  practice,  one  might  suflfer  them  without  care  or 
vegret  to  swell  the  monstrous  heap  of  printed  absurdity ;  but  it 

*•  It  is  mere  usurpation  in  a  government,  to  pretend  to  a  right  orcr  the 
pmperty  of  individaals,  or  to  act  as  if  possessing  sucli  a  right;  and  iisar|ia- 
lien  ean  never  constitute  right;  although  it  may  confer  possession.  Were 
it  otherwise,  a  thief,  who  had  once,  by  force  or  fraud,  obtained  possesaioB 
of  another  man*-8  property,  could  never  be  csUed  upon  to  make  restitution, 
when  overpowered  an^  taken  prisoner,  Ba  he  might  set  up  the  plea  of  legiti* 
mate  ownership. 
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nniBt  excite  our  compaBsion  and  indignation  to  hear  them  professed 
by  men  of  eminent  rank,  talents,  and  intelligence ;  and  still  more  to 
aee  them  reduced  into  practice  by  the  agents  of  public  authority, 
who  can  enfoice  error  and  absurdity  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
or  mouth  of  the  cannon.* 

Madame  de  Maintenon  mentions  in  a  letter  to  the  Cardinal  de 
NoaiUes,  that,  when  she  one  day  urged  Louis  XIV.  to  be  more 
liberal  in  charitable  donations,  he  replied,  that  royalty  dispenses 
charity  by  its  profuse  expenditure ;  a  truly  alarming  dogma,  and 
one  that  shows  the  ruin  of  France  to  have  been  reduced  to  prin' 
ciplcf  False  principles  are  more  fatal  than  even  intentional 
misconduct;  because  they  are  followed  up  with  erroneous  no- 
tions of  self-interest,  and  are  long  persevered  in  without  remorse 
or  reserve.  If  Louis  XIV.  had  believed  his  extravagant  osten- 
tation to  have  been  a  mere  gratification  of  his  personal  vanity, 
and  his  conquests  the  satisfaction  of  personal  ambition  alone, 
his  good  sense  and  proper  feeling  would  probably,  in  a  short 
time,  have  made  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  desist,  or  at  any  rate, 
be  would  have  stopt  short  fur  hin  own  sake ;  but  he  was  firmly  per- 
suaded, that  his  prodigality  was  for  the  public  good  as  well  as  hia 
own;  so  that  nothing  could  stop  him,  but  misfortune  and  humilia- 
tion.j: 

*  The  reader  will  readily  perceive,  that  this  and  manj  other  passages,  were 
written  under  the  pressure  of  a  military  despotism,  which  had  assumed  the  ab- 
•olute  disposal  of  the  national  resources,  and  suffered  no  one^  to  express  a 
doubt  of  the  justice  and  policy  of  its  acts. 

t  Fenelon,  Vaubarit  and  a  very  lew  more,  of  the  most  distinguished  talent, 
bad  a  confused  idea  of  the  ruinous  tendency  of  this  system ;  but  they  failed  in 
impressing  the  rest  of  the  world  with  the  same  conviction,  for  want  of  just 
notions  on  the  subject  of  the  production  and  consumption  of  wealth.  Thus 
Vaubdn,  in  his  Dixme  rrao/e  sa^s,  '  the  present  misery  of  France  is  attribut- 
able, not  to  the  rigour  of  the  chmate,  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  ur  the 
barrenness  of  the  soil :  for  the  climate  is  most  fiivourable,  the  people  active, 
diligent,  dextrous,  and  numerous :  but  to  the  frequency  and  long  continuance 
of  war,  and  the  ignorance  and  neglect  of  economy.*  Fenelon  had  expressed  the 
■ame  sentiments  in  several  admirable  passages  of  his  Telemaque^  but  they 
passed  for  mere  declamation,  as  well  they  might ;  for  he  was  not  qualified  to 
prove  their  truth  and  accuracy. 

}  When  VoUaire  tells  us,  speaking  of  the  superb  edifices  of  Louis  XIV., 
that  they  were  by  no  means  burthensome  to  the  nation,  but  served  to  cir- 
oahte  mooer  in  the  community,  he  gives  a  decisive  proof  of  the  utter 
ignorance  of  the  most  odebrated  French  writers  of  his  day  upon  these  mat- 
ters. He  looked  no  further  than  the  money  employed  on  the  occasion ;  and, 
when  the  view  is  limited  to  that  alone,  the  extreme  of  prodigality  exhibits  no 
appearance  of  loss ;  for  money  is,  in  fact,  an  item,  neither  of  revenue,  nor 
of  annual  oonsmnption.  But  a  little  closer  attention  will  convince  us  of  the 
fiUlacy  of  this  position,  which  would  lead  us  to  the  absurd  inference,  that 
no  consumption  whatever  has  occurred  within  the  year,  whenever  the 
amount  of  specie  at  the  end  of  it  is  found  to  be  nowise  diminished.  Tbe 
vigilance  of  the  historian  should  have  traced  the  900  millions  of /r.  expended 
on  Uie  chateau  of  Versailles  alone,  from  the  original  production  by  the  la- 
boriooB  efforts  of  the  productive  classes  of  the  nation,  to  the  first  exebange 
into  money,  wherewith  to  pay  the  taxes,  through   the  second  ezchaago 
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80  little  were  ^  true  principles  of  politio«l  eooiioniy  mdeiw 
stood,  even  by  men  of  the  greatest  scienoe,  so  Ukle  as  the  I8ilii 
centmy,  that  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  with  all  has  aaziety  in 
search  of  truth,  his  sagacity,  and  his  merit,  writes  thus  to  VAIiBi^ 
bert,  in  justification  of  bis  wars :  *  My  numerous  armies  pconote 
the  <iirculation  of  naoney,  and  disburse  impartially  anongat  the 
frovvaoes  the  taxes  paid  by  tbe^  people  to  the  state.*  Again  I 
vepeat,  this  is  not  the  iact ;  the  taxes  paid  to  the  ffovenmieol  by 
^e  subject  are  not  refunded  by  its  expenditure*  Whether  paid  in 
asoney  or  in  kind,  they  are  concerted  into  provisioBB  and  supplies^ 
and  in  that  shape  consumed  and  destroyed  by  persons,  that  nevor 
can  replace  the  vabie,  because  they  produce  no  value  whatever.* 
It  was  well  for  Prussm  that  Frederick  II.  did  not  square  his  ook 
4act  to  his  principles.  The  good  he  did  to  his  people,  by  the 
eooBomy  c£  his  intemal  administration,  more  than  compenialed 
the  mischief  of  his  wars. 

.  Smoe  the  consumptioa  of  nations  or  the  govenimeots  wUek 
fepresent  thnn,  occasions  a  loss  of  value,  and  consequently,  cf 
weahh,  it  is  only  so  far  justifiable*  as  there  results  from  it  some 
aatioiial  advantage,  equivalent  to  the  sacrifice  of  value.  The 
whole  skill  of  government,  therefore,  consists  in  the  continual  and 
judicious  comparison  of  the  sacrifice  about  to  be  incurred,  with  the 
expected  benefit  to  the  community ;  for  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  every  instance,  where  the  benefit  is  not  eqnivaleat 
to  the  loss,  to  be  a0  instance  of  folly,  or  of  criminality,  in  the  go- 
vemment. 


mto  building  materiab,  painting,  gilding,  &c.  to  the  nltimtle  eoBMunptiaa  ia 
that  ahape,  tor  the  peraonal  gratification  of  the  vanity  of  the  monarch.  The 
money  acted  as  a  mere  meana  of  facilitating  the  tranaien  of  value  in  tho 
oooree  of  the  transaction ;  and  the  winding  up  of  the  account  will  dioir,  a  da- 
■truction  of  value  to  the  amount  of  900  miUiansof/r.  balanced  by  the  predae- 
lion  of  a  palace,  in  need  of  constant  repair,  and  ij£  the  apliNidid  prwiwrnade  of 
the  gardens. 

Even  land,  though  imperishable,  may  be  oonsomed  ia  the  shape  of  the  vahM 
reeeived  ftr  it  It  has  been  asserted,  that  France  lort  nothtng  by  the  sale  of 
her  national  domains  after  the  revolution,  because  they  were  all  sold  and  traaa* 
ierred  to  French  subjects ;  but  what  became  of  the  capital  paid  ia  the  shape  «f 
purchaae-money,  when  it  lefl  the  pockets  of  the  porchasera?  Was  it  not  eiau 
somed  and  lost? 

*  In  the  execution  of  the  national  military  enterprise,  two  dtfcent  vtlnes 
peas  through  the  hands  of  the  government  or  its  agenta :  1.  The  valne  paid 
in  taxes  by  the  public  at  large :  2.  The  value  received  in  suppliea  and  sernesa 
Irom  the  parties  afibrding  uiem.  For  the  first  of  theae  no  retnm  whatevar 
is  made ;  for  the  second,  an  equivalent  is  (Mid  in  wages  or  pnrriiaiw  mcsiay . 
Wherefore,  there  it  has  no  ground  for  saying  that  the  ffovenuneat  reAnda 
with  one  hand  what  is  received  with  the  other ;  that  the  whole  tnnsactioo  ia  sl 
mere  circulation  of  value,  and  causes  no  loss  to  the  nation ;  for  the  govenanean 
tatoins  bat  1,  where  it  receives  2 ;  the  loss  of  the  other  half  falls  opon  the  ooi». 
nranitf  at  lai^.  Thus,  the  national,  being,  but  tiie  aggregate  df  tadiiidaal. 
wealth,ts  dimmished  to  the  extent  of  the  total  consumption  of  the  govwai 
Mtfiiia  the  product  of  the  publio  eatabUshment ;  as  we  ahail  preaeDlljaeo 
IndotaiL 
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It »  yet  mote  moDstrooB,  then,  to  see  how  frequently  govern* 
■wots,  not  content  with  squandering  the  substance  of  the  people* 
in  folly  and  absurdity,  instead  of  aiming  at  any  return  of  valuoy 
actually  spend  that  subetaaee  in  bringing  down  upon  the  nation 
caiamifiiw  innumerable ;  practise  exactions  the  most  cruel  and  ar« 
bitraiy,  to  forward  schemes  the  most  extravagant  and  wicked ; 
first  rifle  the  pockets  of  the  subject,  to  enable  them  afterwards  to 
urge  him  to  the  further  sacrifice  of  his  blood.  Nothing,  but  the 
obstinacy  of  human  passion  and  weakness,  could  induce  me  again 
and  again  to  repeat  these  unpalatable  truths,  at  the  risk  of  incurring 
the  charge  d*  declamation. 

The  consumption  efiected  by  the  govemmentf  forms  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  total  national  consumption,  amounting  some- 
times to  a  sixth,  a  fiAh,  or  even  a  fourth  par4  ef  the  t^al  coa* 
sumption  of  the  community,  that  the  system  acted  upon  by  the 
government,  must  needs  have  a  vast  influence  upon  the  advance 
or  decline  of  the  national  prosperity.  Should  an  individual  take 
it  into  his  head,  that  the  more  he  spends  the  more  he-  gets,  or 
that  his  profiision  is  a  virtue ;  or  should  he  yield  to  the  powerful 
attractions  of  pleasure,  or  the  suggestions  of  perhaps  a  reason- 
able resentment,  he  will  in  all  probability  be  ruined,  and  his  ex- 

*  It  hu  been  eeen  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  Book  II.  that,  inasmnch  as 
population  ia  alwaya  conunensurate  with  production,  the  obstruction  of  the 
pro^eative  multiplication  of  products  is  a  prerentivQ  check  to  the  further  mul- 
fipkcatioo  of  the  human  race ;  and  that  the  waste  of  capita],  the  extinction  of 
iadoatry,  and  the  ezhanstian  of  the  aonroes  of  production,  amounts  to  positive 
decimation  of  those  in  actual  existence.  A  wicked  or  ijjrnorant  administr^ 
tion  may,  in  this  way,  be  a  fiur  more  destnictiTe  scourge,  than  war  with  all  its 
atrocities. 

t  Bj  gDvermnent,  I  mean,  th^  ruling  power  in  all  its  branches,  snd  under 
whatever  eonstitntiooal  ftrm ;  it  would  be  wrong  to  limit  the  terra  to  the 
execntiTe  branch  ahme ;  the  first  enactment  of  a  law  is  as  much  an  act  of  an. 
thoritv,  as  its  subsequent  eniorcemenL 

t  The  consumption  of  a  nation  may  undoubtedly  exceed  its  ag^gate  an- 
nual revenue ;  but  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  of  Great  Britam  to  have 
done  so;  Ibr  she  has  evidently  been  advancing  in  opulence,  up  to  the  prc- 
pent  time,  whenoe  it  may  be  inferred,  that  her  consumptiim,  at  the  very 
utmost,  only  eouals  her  revenue.  Gentx,  who  will  hardly  be  accused  of  un- 
derrating  the  nnsnrisl  resources  of  that  country,  estimated  her  total  an- 
nual revenue  at  no  more  than  200  millions  sterling ;  Dr.  Beeke  at  218  mil- 
Uons,  inolnsive  of  100  millions  for  the  revenues  of  industry.  Granting  her 
to  have  made  some  fiirther  progress  since  those  estimates  were  made,  and 
that  her  total  revenue  in  1813,  had  advanced  to  224  millions,  we  are  told 

Sf  Colquhonn,  in  his  WtaUhf  Power,  and  Resources  of  the  Britith  Empire^ 
lat  her  puUic  expenditure  in  that  year  amounted  to  112  millions.  By  this 
statement  it  should  seem,  that  her  public  expenditure  then  amounted  to  the 
half  of  the  total  expenditure  of  the  nation!  Moreover,  the  expenses  of  her 
eeotral  gusvismenl  do  not  include  all  her  public  charees ;  there  are  to  be  ad* 
ded,  conntv  and  pariah  rates,  poor  rates,  &.C.  Sic  The  business  of  govern- 
ment might  be  conducted,  even  in  extensive  empires,  at  a  charge  of  not  mofe 
than  one  per  cent,  upon  tlie  aggregate  of  individual  revenue ;  but,  to  attaii^ 
this  degree  of  perfei^n,  a  vast  improvement  is  atiUuequisite  in  the  depart- 
ment m  practical  poliey. 
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ample  will  operate  upon  a  very  small  circle  of  his  neighbours. 
But  a  mistake  of  this  kind  in  the  government,  will  entail  roisety 
upon  millions,  and  possibly  end  in  the  national  down&ll  or  degm- 
dation.  It  is  doubtless  very  desirable,  that  private  persoos 
should  have  a  correct  knowledge  of  their  personal  interests ;  bot 
it  must  be  infinitely  more  so,  that  governments  should  possesB 
that  knowledge.  Economy  and  order  are  virtues  in  a  private 
station;  bot,  in  a  public  station,  their  influence  upon  national 
happiness  is  so  immense,  that  one  hardly  knows  how  sufficiently 
to  extol  and  honour  them  in  the  guides  and  rulers  of  national  con* 
duct. 

An  individual  is  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of  the  article  be  is 
consuming ;  it  has  probably  cost  him  a  world  of  labour,  perse- 
verance, and  economy ;  he  can  easily  balance  the  satisfaction  he 
derives  from  its  consumption  against  the  loss  it  will  involve.  But 
a  government  is  not  so  immediately  interested  in  regularity  and 
economy,  nor  does  it  so  soon  feel  the  ill  consequences  of  the  oppo- 
flite  qualities.  Besides,  private  persons  have  a  further  motive  than 
even  self-interest;  their  feelings  are  concerned;  their  economy  may 
be  a  benefit  to  the  objects  of  their  affection;  whereas,  the  economy 
of  a  ruler  accrues  to  the  benefit  of  those  he  knows  very  tittle  of; 
and  perhaps  he  is  but  husbanding  for  an  extravagant  and  rival  suc- 
cessor. 

Nor  is  this  evil  remedied,  by  adopting  the  principle  of  heredi- 
tary  rule.  The  monarch  has  little  of  the  feelings  common  to 
other  men  in  this  respects  He  is  taught  to  consider  the  fortune 
<^  his  descendants  as  secure,  if  they  have  ever  so  little  assurance 
of  the  succession.  Besides,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  public 
consumption  is  not  personally  directed  by  himself;  contracts  are 
not  made  by  himself,  but  by  his  generals  and  ministers ;  the  expe* 
rience  <^  the  world  hitherto,  all  tends  to  show,  that  aristocratical 
republics  are  more  economical,  than  either  monarchies  or  demo- 
^cracies. 

Neither  are  we  to  suppose,  that  the  genius  which  prompts  and 
excites  great  national  undertakings,  is  incompatible  with  the  spirit 
of  public  order  and  economy.  The  name  of  Charlemagne  stands 
among  the  foremost  in  the  records  of  renown ;  he  achieved 
the  conquest  of  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Austria ;  repulsed  the  Sara- 
cens; broke  the  Saxon  confederacy;  and  obtained  at  length 
the  honours  of  the  purple.  Yet  Montesquieu  has  thought  it  not 
derogatory  to  say  of  him,  that  "  the  father  of  a  family  might  take 
a  lesson  of  good  house-keeping  from  the  ordinances  of  Charle- 
magne. His  expenditure  was  conducted  with  admirable  system; 
he  had  his  demesnes  valued  with  care,  skill,  and  minuteness.  We 
find  detailed  in  his  capitularies,  the  pure  and  legitimate  sources 
of  his  wealth.  In  a  word,  such  \ms  his  regularity  and  thrift,  that 
be  gave  orders  for  the  eggs  of  his  poultry  yards,  and  the  sor* 
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plus  vegetables  of  his  garden  to  be  brought  to  market.'^*  The 
celebrated  Prince  Eugene,  who  displayed  equal  talent  in  negotia* 
lion  and  administration  as  in  the  field,  advised  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.,  to  take  the  advice  of  merchants  and  men  of  business, 
in  matters  of  finance.'l'  Leopold,  when  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
towards  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  gave  an  eminent  exampte 
of  the  lesoarces,  to  be  derived  from  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ci^ea  of  private  economy,  in  the  administration  of  a  state  of  very 
limited  extent.  In  a  few  years,  he  made  Tuscany  one  of  the  roost 
floarishing  states  of  Europe. 

The  most  successful  financiers  of  France,  Suger,  Abbe  de  St. 
Dennis,  the  Cardinal  D'  Amboise,  Sully,  Colbert,  and  Necker, 
have  all  acted  on  this  same  principle.  All  found  means  of  car- 
rying into  efiect  the  grandest  operations  by  adhering  to  the  dic- 
tates of  private  economy.  The  Abbe  de  St.  Dennis  furnished 
the  outfit  of  the  second  crusade ;  a  scheme  that  required  very 
large  supplies,  although  one  I  am  far  from  approving.  The  Car* 
dinal  furnished  Lous  XII.  with  the  means  of  making  his  ccm- 
quest  of  the  Milanese.  Sully  accumulated  the  resources,  that 
afterwards  humbled  the  house  of  Austria. — Colbert  supplied  the 
splendid  operations  of  Louis  XIV.  Necker  provided  the  ways 
and  means  of  the  only  successful  war  waged  by  France  in  the 
18th  century.^ 

Those  governments,  on  the  contrary,  that  have  been  perpe- 
tually pressed  with  the  want  of  money,  have  been  obliged,  like 
individuals,  to  have  recourse  to  the  most  ruinous,  and  sometimes 
the  most  disgraceful,  expedients  to  extricate  themselves.  Charles 
the  Bald  put  his  titles  and  safe-conducts  up  to  sale.  Thus,  too, 
Charies  II.  of  England  -  sold  Dunkirk  to  tlie  French  king,  and 
took  k  bribe  of  80,000Z.  from  the  Dutch,  to  delay  the  sailing  of 
the  English  expedition  to  the  East  Indies,  1680,  intended  to 
protect  their  settlements  in  that  quarter,  which,  in  consequence, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutchmen.^  Thus,  too,  have  govern- 
ments committed  frequent  acts  of  bankruptcy,  sometimes  in  the 
shape  of  adulteration  of  their  coin,  and  sometimes  by  open  breach 
of  their  engagements. 

Louis  XIV.  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  having  utterly  ez- 

*  Esprit  de9  Loit,  liv.  zxxL  c  18. 

t  Memoires  du  Prince  Eugene  par  luim^me,  p.  187.  The  authenticity  of 
fhii  work  has  been  contested,  as  well  as  the  Testament  Politique  of  Riche- 
lien.  If  not  themselves  the  authors,  they  must  at  least  have  been  men  of 
equal  capacity,  of  which  there  is  still  less  probability. 

t  He  oontrived  to  meet  the  charges  of  the  American  war,  without  the 
imposition  of  any  additional  taxes.  He  has  been  reproached,  indeed,  with 
having  incurred  heayy  loans;  but  it  is  obvious,  that,  so  long  as  he  found 
means  to  pay  the  interest  upon  them  without  fresh  taxation,  they  were  no- 
wise burthensome  upon  the  nation ;  and  that  the  interest  must  have  been 
defiraved  by  retrenchment  of  the  expenditure. 

i  HayiiM*    IB9toir€  des  Etdb,  det  EuropL  dant  lea  Indet^  torn.  iL  p.  36. 
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haoited  die  reoouioes  of  a  noble  territoiy,  wee  reduced  le  the  pel- 
try  shiA  of  cieatiiig  the  most  ridiculous  offices,  maloDg  hie  eow»* 
eellors  ci  dtate,  ooe  an  inspector  of  &golB,  another  a  Uoeneer  of 
barber-^ig-makers,  another  visiting  inspector  of  freah,  or  lasler  of 
salt,  JHitterr  and  the  like.  Such  paltry  and  mischievous  expediflnlg 
can  never  kMog  defer  the  hour  cf  calamities^  that  must  aooner  uv 
later  be&l  the  extravagant  and  spendthrift  govemraenlSi  **  When 
a  man  will  not  listen  to  reason,"  says  Franklin,  ^'she  is  sure  to 
make  herself  felt. 

Fortunately,  an  economical  administratioQ  soea  repaita  the 
nnachiefe  of  one  of  an  opposite  character.  Sound  health  caa 
not  be  restored  ail  at  once;  but  there  is  a  gradual  and  pereeplif* 
ble  improvement;  every  day  some  cause  of  complaint  disap* 
pears,  and  some  new  faculty  comes  again  into  play*  Half  (he 
remaimng  resources  of  a  nation,  impoverished  by  an  extravagant 
administratioi^  are  neutralized  by  alarm  and  uncertainty ;  wheie» 
as,  credit*  doubles  those  of  a  nation,  hlessed  with  one  d  a  im» 
gal  character.  It  would  seem,  that  there  exiau  in  the  politic,  to 
a  stronger  degree  than  even  in  the  natural,  body  a  principle  of 
vitality  and  elasticity,  which  can  not  be  extinguished  without  the 
most  violent  pressure.  One  can  not  look  into  the  pages  of  hi» 
tory,  without  being  struck  with  the  rapidity,  with  which  this  prin* 
ciple  has  operated.  It  has  no  where  been  more  strikingly  exeaip 
plified,  than  in  the  frequent  vicissitudes  that  our  own  France  has 
experienced  since  the  commencement  of  the  revolution.  Pniaaia 
has  affi>rded  another  illustration  in  our  time.  The  sucoeaaor  of 
Frederick  the  Great  squandered  the  accumulations  of  that  me* 
narch,  which  were  estimated  at  no  less  a  sum  than  228  wM|)ifl|ii^ 
of /hmci,  and  left  behind  him  besides  a  debt  of  112  milUons.  in 
less  than  eight  years,  Frederick  William  III.  had  not  only  paid 
off  his  ftther's  debts,  but  actually  began  a  ftesh  acciimuhirtoB ; 

^  The  ezprenioni,  credit  is  dedinuig^  endU  ia  remmngt  ara  onmmon  in 
the  moaths  of  the  generally,  who  are,  far  the  moat  part,  ifinorant  of  the 
preciae  meaning  of  credit.  It  does  not  imply  ooniidenoe  in  tne  ^enmwnt 
eieluiively;  Ibr  the  bulk  of  the  commmiity  have  no  conoeni  with  govenw 
ment,  in  reapect  to  their  private  affaire.  Neither  ia  it  ezchiattdiy  applied  to 
the  mutual  confidenee  of  individuala ;  for  a  peraon  in  good  reovteaiid  oroani- 
atancea,  doea  not  finrfeit  them  all  at  once;  and,  even  In  timea  of  genanl 
distreaa,  the  fbrfeitmre  of  individual  character  !■  by  no  meana  so  omveraalt 
aa  to  jnati^  the  aaaertion,  that  credit  ia  at  an  end.  It  would  rather  aaeoi  to 
imply,  confidence  in  fiitnre  events.  The  temporary  dread  of  t«*nttnT*t  atba» 
traiy  exaction,  or  violence,  will  deter  numbers  fVom  ezpoaing  their  peraops  or 
their  property ;  ondertakinga,  however  promising  and  well-planned,  beooaa 
too  hazardous ;  new  ones  are  altogether  discouraged,  old  ones  feel  a  dimiaii> 
tion  of  pofit;  merchants  contract  their  operationa ;  and  conaumption  in  mw 
era]  falls  off|  in  consequence  of  the  decline  and  the  uncertainty  of  indivMaBl 
revenue.  There  can  be  no  confidence  in  fiiture  eventa,  either  under  an  en- 
terprising, ambitious,  or  unjust  government,  or  under  one,  that  is  wantfaw  in 
strength,  decision,  or  method.  Credit,  like  erystalluEation,  can  only  take  place 
Sb  a  atato  of  quiescence. 
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Moh  if  Iha  yamt  of  aconomjr,  Bwm  in  a  ooimtiy  of  limited  oitant 
■nd  TCiourcM. 


SECTION  IL 


Qf  etc  principal  OlffteU  cf  NatUmal  EqpendOun. 

Iif  the  preceding  section,  it  has  been  endeavoured  to  sliow,  that, 
since  all  consumption  by  the  public  is  in  itself  a  sacrifice  of  value, 
an  evil  baknoedonly  by  such  benefit,  as  may  xesult  to  the  commu- 
nity from  the  satisfiiction  <^any  of  its  wants,  a  good  administration 
vill  never  apend  for  the  mere  sake  of  spending,  but  take  care  to 
ascertain  that  the  puUic  benefit,  resulting,  in  each  instance,  firom 
the  salisfiKstionof  a  public  want,  shall  exceed  the  sacrifice  incurred 
in  its  aoi|uirement 

A  comprehensive  view  of  the  principal  public  wants  of  a  civilised 
community,  can  alone  qualify  us  to  estimate  with  tolerable  accuracy 
the  saerifioe  it  is  worth  while  for  the  community  to  make  for  their 
gmtifieation.* 

The  public  consumes  littleelse,  but  what  have  been  denominated 
imtmta'ial  products,  that  is  to  say,  products  destroyed  as  soon  as 
created ;  in  other  words,  the  services  or  a^ncy,  either  of  human 
beings,  or  of  other  objects,  animate  or  inanimatcf 

It  oonmines  the  personal  service  of  ail  its  fimctionaries,  civil, 
judicial,  military,  or  ecclesiastical.  It  consumes  the  a^ncy  of  land 
and  capital.  The  navigation  of  rivers  and  seas,  utility  of  roads 
and  ground  open  to  the  public,  are  so  much  agency  derived  by  the 
niUic  from  land,  of  which  either  the  absolute  property,  or  the 
beneficial  enjoyment,  is  vested  in  the  puUic.  Where  capital  baa 
been  vested  in  the  land,  in  the  shape  of  buildings,  bridges,  artificial 
harbours,  causeways,  dikes,  canaU,  6tc»  the  public  th^  consumes, 
the  agency,  or  the  rent  of  the  land,  jiltM  the  agency  or  the  interest, 
of  the  capital  so  vested. 

Sometunes  the  public  maintains  establishments  ci  productive 
industry;  for  instance,  the  porcelain  manufocture  of  Sevres,  the 
Gobelin  tapestir,  the  salt  works  of  Lorraine  and  of  the  Jura,  dec. 
in  France.    When  concerns  of  this  kind  bring  more  than  their 


*  A  mere  iketeh  it  ell  thet  oen  be  expected  hi  e  work  like  the  meeent:  a 
complete  treetiee  oa  goffenuneiit  would  be  eqneOy  insppropriate  wito  a  eoray 
of  the  arte,  when  it  became  incidentally  Deoeawry  to  toach  npon  the  pr»- 
ceaaee  of  mano&ctnre.  Yet,  either  would  be  a  ▼alaable  addition  to  Ktenry 
wealth. 

f  Thia  rale  moit  be  taken  with  eomeqaafifieadoo.  The  habttoallarfeaBea 
cf  corn,  diatribotad  by  theemperora  to  the  people  of  andent  Rone,  were  mate, 
rial  objeeta  of  pablie  cottacmptioo.  So  Ukewiae  the  proriakna  of  all  kinda 
coooomed  in  boepitala  and  priaona,  and  the  fireworka  oaad  on  '^'Tf^iiP  of 
public  diaplay  or  rejoidiif ,  nr  the  amnMOMnt  of  the  peopis  St  laifc. 
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expendhuxe,  which  is  but  rarely  the  case,  they  funuah  fmrt  of  the 
natioal  rerenue,  and  must  by  no  means  be  clawed  among  the  items 
of  national  charge. 

Of  the  Charge  of  Civil  and  Judicial  AdndrdstraHon* 

The  charge  of  civil  and  judicial  administration  is  made  ap^ 
partly  of  the  speci6c  allowances  of  magistrates  and  other  officeiB, 
and  partly  of  such  degree  of  pomp  and  parade,  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  in  the  execution  of  their  duties.  Even  if  the  burthen 
of  that  pomp  and  parade  be  thrown  wholly  or  partially  upon 
the  public  functionary,  it  must  ultimately  fall  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  public,  for  the  salary  of  the  functionary  must  be  raised,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  appearance  he  is  expected  to  make.  This  observa- 
tion applies  to  every  description  of  functionary,  fix>m  the  prince  to 
the  constable  inclusive ;  consequently,  a  nation,  which  reverences 
its  prince  only  when  surrounded  with  the  externals  of  greatneas^ 
with  guards,  horse  and  foot,  laced  liveries,  and  such  costly  trap* 
pings  of  royalty,  must  pay  dearly  for  its  taste.  If,  on  the  contraiy, 
it  can  be  content  to  respect  simplicity  rather  than  pageantry,  and 
obey  the  laws,  though  unaided  by  the  attributes  of  pomp  and  cere* 
mony,  it  will  save  in  proportion.  This  is  what  made  the  chai^ges 
of  government  so  light  in  many  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  before  the 
revolution,  and  in  the  North  American  colonies  before  their  eman- 
cipation. It  is  well  known,  that  those  colonies,  though  under  the 
dominion  of  England,  had  separate  governments,  of  which  they 
respectively  defrayed  the  charge ;  yet  the  whole  annual  expendi- 
ture all  together  amounted  to  no  more  than  64,700^.  sterling* 
*  An  ever  memorable  example,'  observes  Smith,  '  at  how  small  an 
expense  three  millions  of  people  may  not  only  be  governed,  but 
well  governed.'* 

*  It  should  be  rennllpctpd,  howevrr,  that  they  were  at  no  cbarfe  of  dcftnoe 
from  external  attack,  except  in  respect  to  the  savage  tribes  of  the  interior. 

From  the  official  accomit  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  year  1B06,  presented  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  it  appears  that  the  total  expenditure  fell  short  of  19  miUiona  of  dol- 
lars, of  which  eight  millions  went  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  public  debt;  leav^ 
ing  a  sum  of  4  millions  only  (i.  e.  somewhat  more  than  21  millions  of /rmict,) 
ibr  the  charge  of  government,  that  is  to  say,  the  ciyil,  judicial,  military,  and 
other  public  functions  of  a  population  of  12  millions:  which  ia  wholly  defisyed 
by  taxes  on  imports,  (a) 


(a)  This  account  is  exclusive  of  the  local  disbursements  of  the  difTerent 
States.  The  population  of  the  Union,  1806,  was  never  estimated  higher 
than  8  millions.  The  public  debt  ond  charges  have  both  advanced  very 
rapidly  since  that  period,  principally  in  congeauenco  of  the  second  war  with 
Great  Britain.  The  accounts  for  the  year  1820  show  a  receipt  of  22,2t26;244 
dollars,  inclusive  of  loans  and  balance  of  preceding  year;  and  an  expenditnze 
of  85,064,413  dollars,  inclusive  of  interest  on  the  public  debt ;  exhibiting  a 
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Causes  entirely  of  a  political  nature  aa  well  as  the  form  of 
govonunent  which  they  help  to  determine,  have  an  influeoce  in 
mpportioning  the  salaries  of  public  officers,  civil  and  judicial,  the 


deficit  oT  •2.630,169.  The  cctimalcB  Tor  1S2I,  »how  >  receipt  of  16.550,000 
doUua,  *iul  an  expCDditure  of  31,163,417  dollari,  cihibiting  a  deficit,  iocliuiie 
of  that  of  IS20,  of  DO  km  Ihui  7,131,5!)5  dollon,  wliich  hu  been  reduced  lij 
retrenchments  to  4,65f,4c<3  doltui :  to  meet  tliia.  a  loin  hi*  been  igun  pn>- 
poced,  u  the  only  illemiticc  of  1  return  to  intern&l  tautioo.  If  Americ* 
■faould  peridsl  in  her  viewa  of  naval  aggrandize  ment,  and  in  her  abmird  imila- 
tioD  of  the  error*  of  the  Engliah  prohibitive  ijilem,  and,  above  all,  in  her 
attempt  to  return  to  a  metallic  money,  ihe  will  probably  looii  find  bar  finaiMea 
■till  lew  flauriahiog  than  at  pieicni.  (I)     T. 


0)  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
According  to  five  official  enumeratioiu. 


SMutfTcnilontt. 


Statu. 

a.' New  Hunpahirc. 

3.  Vermont, 

4.  MaamchuMtta, 

5.  Rhode  IiUnd, 
S.  Connecticut, 

7.  New  York,  - 

8.  New  Jcney, 

9.  Pcnnaylvania, 

10.  Delaware. 

11.  Maryland, - 
la.  Virginia,   .    - 

13.  North  Carolina. 

14.  South  Carolina; 

15.  Georgia,     .     - 

16.  AUbama,  .  >  - 
17.Mi..i..ippi,t- 

18.  Louiaiana,  • 

19.  Tenneaaec,  - 
90.  Kentuckr,  ■ 
SI.  Ohio.    •    .  . 
99;  Indiana,    . 
S3.  Illinoia,     .  . 


Tiiamnm. 
1.  Kat.  of  Columbia, 
S.  Hicbigan  Tar. 
S.ArluiuuTer. 
4.  Florida  Ter. 


237JI46 
3411,13(1 
llM,13!l 
434,373 

59,(IHG 
3ln,73« 
747,610 
3!l3,;i51 
2411.073 

B2.5.1C 


151,71fl 
1M,85» 
1.^4,465 
433,»43 

ey.iaa 

351,003 
5pfi,050, 
211.14'J; 
602,545 
64,373i 
345,H34 
^r<ii,2if0. 
47M,|(J3 
3l.^,5<il 
163,6(^6 
6.850 

105,602 


S2e.70S 

314,460 

3n,ey5 

473,040 

76,931 
361^143 
950.04; 
345,563 

eiii,r)!Ji 
73.674 
3eo,M6 
97:1,6*2 
555.5U0 
415,11. 
353,431 
40,353 
76,556 
361,737 
406,511 
930,760 
24,530 
13,283 
19.783 


34,093 
4,763 
1,063 


29^,335 
344,161 
335,764 
533,387 
R3,U59 
375.348 

1.373,H13 
377,575 

1,04<I,3I3 
73.743 
407.350 

l.06.S,366 
63i'.829 

ae,74i 

340,989 
137,901 


J  127, 


,448 
53,407 
430,H13 
564,317 
581.434 
147,178 
55,211 
66,566 


610.014 
:i7,210 
3117,711 

i.'injoa 

.■i:i(l,779 

1.34;,fi73 

7fi,739 

44<;,!I13 


Taial, 


5,309,158 1,939,903  9,638JG6  ]3,R56,165  33,4 
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charge  of  public  display,  and  thoae  likewise  of  puUic  institodoDS 
and  establishments.  Thus,  in  a  despotic  goTemment,  where  the 
subject  holds  his  property  at  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  who  fijDSs 
himself  the  charge  of  his  household,  that  is  to  say,  the  amount  of 
the  public  money  which  he  chooses  to  spend  on  his  personal  neoe^ 
sities  and  pleasures  and  the  keeping  up  of  the  royal  establishment, 
that  charge  will  probably  be  fixed  at  a  higher  rate,  than  where  k 
is  arranged  and  contested  between  the  representatives  of  the  phooe 
and  of  the  tax-payers  respectively. 

The  salaries  of  inferior  pubhc  officers  in  like  manner  depend, 
partly  upon  their  individual  impoitance,  and  partly  upon  the  gene* 
ral  plan  of  government.  Their  services  are  dear  or  cheap  to  the 
public,  not  merely  in  proportion  to  what  they  actually  cost,  but 
likewise  in  proportion  as  they  are  well  or  ill  executed.  A  duty  ill 
performed  is  dearly  bought,  however  little  be  paid  for  it ;  it  is  dear 
too,  if  it  be  superfluous,  or  unnecessary ;  resembling  in  this  respect 
an  article  of  furniture,  that,  if  it  do  not  answer  its  purpose,  or  be 
not  wanted,  is  merely  useless  lumber.  Of  this  description,  under 
the  old  regime  of  France,  were  the  officers  of  high-admiral,  high* 
steward  of  the  household,  the  kingV^oup-bearer,  the  master  of  his 
hounds,  and  a  variety  of  others,  which  added  nothing  even  to  the 
splendour  of  royalty,  and  were  merely  so  many  means  of  diipens- 
ing  personal  favour  and  emolument. 

For  the  same  reason,  whenever  the  officers  of  government  are 
needlessly  multiplied,  the  people  are  saddled  with  charges,  which 
are  not  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  public  order.  It  is 
only  giving  an  unnecessary  form  to  that  benefit,  or  product,  which 
is  not  at  dl  the  better  of  it,  if  indeed  it  be  not  worse.*  A  bad 
government,  that  can  not  support  its  violence,  injustice,  and  ex- 
action,  without  a  multitude  of  mercenaries,  satellites,  and  spieSj 
and  gaols  innumerable,  makes  its  subjects  pay  for  its  prisons, 
spies,  and  soldiers,  which  nowise  contribute  to  the  pubhc  happi* 
ness. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  public  duty  may  be  cheap,  although  very 
liberally  paid.  A  low  salary  is  wholly  thrown  away  upon  an  inca* 
pable  and  inefficient  officer ;  his  ignorance  will  probably  cost  the 
public  ten  times  the  amount  of  his  salary  ,*  but  the  knowledge  and 
activity  of  a  man  of  abiUty  are  fully  equivalent  to  the  pay  he  re» 
ceives ;  the  losses  he  saves  to  the  public,  and  the  benefits  derived 
from  his  exertions,  greatly  outweigh  his  personal  emolument,  even 
if  settled  on  the  most  liberal  scale. 

There  is  real  economy  in  procuring  the  best  of  every  thing, 
even  at  a  larger  price.    Merit  can  seldom  be  engaged  at  a  low 

*  An  example  oceani  to  me  of  a  cit^  of  France,  whose  manicipal  aidoiuiM* 
tration  was  both  mildly  and  efficiently  conducted  before  1789,  at  a  cfaurpa  oT 
1000  crowns  per  annum  only,  but  under  the  Imperial  government,  t)ioQ[rh  ii 
oost  30,000/r.,  aftorded  no  seourity  a^rainst  tiM  o^rioe  and  arbiteaiy  wmk  oC 
ths  sovtreign. 
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I  imte,  because  it  is  applicable  (o  more  occupations  than  one. 

The  talent,  that  makes  an  able  minister,  would,  in  another-  pro- 

r  fesaion,  make  a  good  advocate,  physician,  farmer,  or  merchant ; 

and  merit  will  find  both  employment  «nd  emolument  in  all  these 
departments.  If  the  public  service  o^r  no  adequate  reward  for 
its  exertion,  it  will  choose  some  other  more  promising  occupa- 
tion. 

Integrity  is  like  talent ;  it  can  not  be  had  without  paying  fi>r  it, 
which  is  not  at  all  wonderful ;  for  the  honest  man  can  not  resort  to 
those  discreditable  shifls  and  ccMitrivances,  which  dishonesty  looks 
to  as  a  supplemental  resource.  ,* 

The  power,  which  commonly  accompanies  the  exercise  of  public 
fiinctions,  is  a  kind  of  salary,  that  oflen  far  exceeds  the  pecuniary 
emolument  attached  to  them.  It  is  true,  that  in  a  well  ordered 
state,  where  law  is  supreme,  and  little  is  leA  to  the  arbitrary  con* 
trol  of  the  ruler,  there  is  little  opportunity  of  indulging  the  caprice 
and  love  of  domination  implanted  in  the  human  breast.  Yet  the 
discretion,  which  the  law  must  inevitably  vest  in  those  who  are  to 
enforce  it,  and  particularly  in  the  ministerial  department,  together 
with  the  honour  commonly  attendant  on  the  higher  offices  of  the 
Ktate,  have  a  real  value,  which  makes  them  eagerly  sought  for, 
even  in  countries  where  they  are  by  no  means  lucrative. 

Tlie  rules  of  strict  economy  would  probably  make  it  advisable 
to  abridge  all  pecuniary  allo^vance,  wherever  there  are  other  suf^ 
ficient  attractions  to  excite  a  competition  for  ofHce,  and  to  confer 
it  on  none  but  the  wealthy,  were  there  not  a  risk  of  losing,  by 
the  incapacity  of  the  officer,  more  tiian  would  be  gained  by  the 
abridgment  of  his  salary.  This,  as  Plato  well  observes  in  his 
Republic,  would  be  like  entrusting  the  helm  to  the  richest  man 
on  board.  Besides,  there  is  some  danger,  that  a  man,  who  gives 
his  services  for  nothing,  will  make  his  authority  a  matter  of  gain, 
however  rich  he  may  be.  The  wealth  of  a  public  functionary  is 
DO  security  against  his  venality :  for  ample  fortune  is  commonly 
accompanied  with  desires  as  ample,  and  probably  even  more  am* 
pie,  especially  if  he  have  to  keep  up  an  appearance,  both  as  a 
roan  of  wealth  and  a  magistrate.  Moreover,  supposing  what 
is  not  altogether  impossible,  namely,  that  one  can  meet  with 
wealth  united  with  probity,  and  with,  besides,  the  activity  requi- 
site  to  the  due  performance  of  public  duty,  is  it  wise  to  run  the 
risk  of  adding  the  preponderance  of  authority  to  that  of  wealth, 
which  is  already  but  too  manifest  ?  With  what  grace  could  his 
employers  call  to  account  an  agent,  who  could  assume  the  merit 
of  generosity,  both  with  the  people  and  with  the  government? 
There  are,  however,  some  ways,  in  which  the  gratuitous  services 
o(  tlie  rich  may  be  employed  with  advantage ;  particularly  in  those 
departments,  that  confer  more  honour  than  power :  as  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  institutions  of  public  charity,  or  of  public  correction  or 
punishment. 
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In  France  under  the  old  regime,  the  govemment,  when  hamfls- 
ed  with  the  want  of  money,  was  in  the  hahit  of  putting  up  its  oA 
fices  to  sale.  This  is  the  very  worst  of  all  expedients ;  it  intro- 
duces all  the  mischiefs  of  gratuitous  service ;  for  the  emolument 
is  then  no  'more,  than  the  interest  of  the  capital  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  the  of&ce  ;  and  has  the  additional  evil  of  costing  to  the 
state  as  much  as  if  the  service  were  not  gratuitously  performed ; 
for  the  public  remains  charged  with  the  interest  of  a  capita],  that 
has  been  consumed  and  lost. 

It  has  been  sometimes  the  practice  to  consign  certain  civil  func* 
tions,  such  as  the  registry  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  to  the 
ecclesiastical  body,  whose  emoluments,  arising  from  their  clerical 
duties,  may  be  supposed  to  enable  them  to  execute  these  without 
pay.  But  there  is  always  danger  in  confiding  the  execution  of 
civil  duties  to  a  class  of  men,  that  jpretend  to  a  commission  from 
a  still  higlier  than  a  national  authority.* 

In  spite  of  every  precaution,  the  public  or  the  monarch  will 
never  be  served  so  well  or  so  cheaply  as  individuals.  Inferior  pub- 
lic agents  can  not  be  so  narrowly  watched  by  their  superiors,  as  pri- 
vate ones ;  nor  have  the  superiors  themselves  an  equal  interest  in 
vigilant  superintendence.  Besides,  it  is  easy  enough  for  under- 
lings to  impose  on  a  superior,  who  has  many  to  look  afler,  is  per- 
haps placed  at  a  distance,  and  can  give  but  little  attention  to  each 
individually ;  and  whose  vanity  makes  him  more  alive  to  the  offi- 
cious zeal  of  his  inferior,  than  to  the  real  service  and  utility,  that 
the  public  good  requires.  As  to  the  monarch  and  the  nation,  who 
are  the  parties  most  interested  in  good  public  administration, 
because  it  consolidates  the  power  of  the  one  and  enlarges  the  hap- 
piness of  the  other,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  them  to  exert  a  per- 
petual  and  effectual  control.  In  most  cases,  this  duty  must  of 
necessity  devolve  on  agents,  who  will  deceive  them  when  it  is  their 
interest  to  do  so,  as  is  proved  by  abundance  of  examples.  **  Pub- 
lic services,*'  says  Smith,  "  are  never  better  performed  than  when 
their  reward  comes  only  in  consequence  of  their  being  per- 
formed, and  is  proportioned  to  the  diligence  employed  in  per- 

*  Several  tiroes  daring  the  last  centary  the  Molinist  prieithood  refiiMd 
to  execute  their  clerical  duties  in  favour  of  the  Jansenista,  in  apite  of  aU  tbe 
government  could  do;  on  the  pretence,  that  it  was  beUer  to  obey  the  dirine 
command  aa  conveyed  by  tho  voice  of  the  Pope,  than  that  of  any  human 
Authority,  (a) 


(a)  This  inconvenience  can  arise  only  in  countries,  where  there  is  an  ex- 
clusive national  church,  subjected,  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  to 
an  independent  or  external  superior :  as  in  countries  embracing  the  6uth  of 
Rome.  But  there  is  another  inconvenience,  that  has  been  mudi  dwelt  upon 
by  an  eminent  divine  of  the  Scottish  church ;  viz.  the  inconvenience  of  dirc^ct. 
ing^  the  attention  of  the  priesthood  from  its  clerical  to  civil  functions,  and, 

bya  oonftisioa  of  rach  different  duties,  abridging  the  benefit  of  division  of 
labour*    x. 
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fenning  them.**  Accordingly,  he  recommends,  that  the  salariea 
of  judges  should  be  paid  at  the  final  determination  of  each  suit, 
and  the  share  of  each  judge  proportioned  to  their  respective  trou- 
ble in  the  progress  of  it.  This  would  be  some  encouragement  to 
the  diligence  of  each  particular  judge,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the 
court,  in  bringing  Utigation  to  an  end.  There  would  be  some 
difficulty  in  applying  this  method  to  all  the  branches  of  the  public 
service ;  and^  it  would  probably  introduce  as  great  abuses  in  the 
opposite  way';  but  it  would  at  least  be  productive  of  one  good  ,- 
▼iz.  preventing  the  needless  multiplication  of  offices.  It  would 
likewise  give  the  public  the  same  advantage  of  competition,  as 
enjfwed  by  individuals,  in  respect  to  the  services  they  call  for. 

Not  only  are  the  time  and  labour  of  public  men  in  general  bet- 
ter paid  for  than  those  of  other  persons,  besides  being  often  wasted 
by  their  own  mismanagement,  without  the  possibility  of  an  effi- 
cient check;  but  there  is  oflen  a  further  enormous  waste,  occa- 
siooed  by  compliance  with  the  customs  of  the  country,  and  court 
etiquette.  It  would  be  curious  to  calculate  the  time  wasted  in  the 
toilety  or  to  estimate,  if  possible,  the  many  dearly-paid  houi-s  lost, 
in  the  course  of  the  last  century,  on  the  road  between  Paris  and 
Versailles. 

Tlius,  in  the  governments  of  Asia,  there  is  an  immense  waste 
of  the  time  of  the  superior  public  servants  in  tedious  and  cere- 
monious observances.  The  monarch,  afler  allowing  for  the  hours 
of  customary  parade,  and  those  of  personal  pleasure,  has  little 
time  left  to  look  after  his  own  affiiirs,  which,  consequently,  soon 
go  to  min.  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  by  adopting  a  contrary  line 
of  conduct,  and  by  the  judicious  distribution  and  apportionment  of 
his  time,  contrived  to  get  through  a  great  deal  of  business  him- 
self* By  this  means,  he  really  lived  longer  than  older  men  than 
himself,  and  succeeded  in  raising  his  kingdom  to  a  first  rate  power* 
His  other  great  qualities,  doubtless,  contributed  to  hi&  success ; 
but  they  would  not  have  been  sufficient,  without  a  methodical 
arrangement  of  his  time* 

Of  Chargts^  Military  and  NavaJ* 

When  a  nation  has  made  any  considerable  progress  in  com- 
merce, manu^ture,  and  the  arts,  and  its  products  have,  conse- 
quently, become  various  and  abundant,  it  would  be  an  immense 
inconvenience,  if  every  citizen  were  liable  to  be  dragged  from  a 
productive  eroplo3rment,  which  has  become  necessary  to  society, 
for  the  purposes  of  national  defence.  The  cultivator  of  the  soil 
works  no  longer  for  the  sustenance  of  himself  and  family  only, 
but  also  for  that  of  many  other  families,  who  are  either  owners  of 
the  soil,  and  share  in  its  produce,  or  traders  and  manufacturers, 
that  supply  him  with  articles  he  can  not  do  without.  He  must, 
Iheraforei  cultivate  a  larger  extent  of  surfiice,  must  vary  his  tiU 
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lage,  keep  a  larger  stock  of  cattle,  and  foltow  a  comples  mode 
of  cultivation  that  will  fully  occupy  his  leisure  between  aeed^linie 
and  harvest.* 

Still  less  can  the  trader  and  manufiicturer  afford  thus  to  sacri- 
fice  time  and  talents,  whereof  the  constant  occupation,  except 
during  the  intervals  of  rest,  is  necessary  to  the  production,  from 
which  they  are  to  derive  their  subsistence. 

The  owners  of  land  let  out  to  farm  may,  undoubtedly,  aenre 
as  soldiers  without  pay ;  as,  indeed,  the  nobility  and  gentry  do, 
in  some  measure,  in  monarchical  states;  but  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  so  much  accustomed  to  the  sweets  of  social  existence, 
80  little  goaded  by  necessity  towards  the  conception  and  achieve* 
'ment  of  great  enterprises,  and  feel  so  little  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
emulation  and  esprit  de  corpse  that  they  comnx»ly  prober  a  pecu- 
niary sacrifice,  to  that  of  comfbH,  and  possibly  of  life.  And  these 
motives  operate  equally  with  the  owners  of  capital. 

All  these  reasons  have  led  individuals,  in  most  modem  states, 
to  consent  to  a  taxation,  that  may  enable  the  monarch  or  the  re- 
public to  defend  the  country  against  external  violence  with  a  hired 
and  professional  soldiery,  who  are,  however,  too  apt  to  becooM 
the  tools  of  their  leader^s  ambition  or  tyranny. 

When  war  has  become  a  trade,  it  benefits,  like  all  other  tndes, 
from  the  division  of  labour.  Every  branch  of  human  science  aa 
pressed  into  its  service.  Distinction  or  excelleBce,  whether  in 
the  capacity  of  general,  engineer,  subaltern,  or  even  private  sol- 
dier, can  not  be  obtained  without  long  training,  perhaps,  and  con- 
stant practice.  The  nation,  which  should  act  upon  a  different 
principle,  would  lie  under  the  disadvantage  of  opposing  the  imper- 
fection, to  the  perfection,  of  art.  Thus,  excepting  the  cases,  in 
which  the  enthusiasm  of  a  whole  nation  has  been  roused  to  action, 
the  advantage  has  uniformly  been  on  the  side  of  a  diciplined  and 
professional  soldiery.  The  Turks,  although  professing  the  utmoat 
contempt  for  the  arts  of  their  Christian  neighbours,  are  compelled 
by  the  dread  of  extermination  to  be  their  scholars  in  the  art  of 
war.  The  European  powers  were  all  forced  to  adopt  the  military 
tactics  of  the  Prussians ;  and,  when  the  violent  agitation  of  the 
French  revolution  pressed  every  resource  of  science  to  the  aid  of 
the  armies  of  the  republic,  the  enemies  of  France  were  obliged  lo 
follow  the  example. 

This  extensive  application  of  science,  and  adaptation  of  fieak 
means  and  more  am[je  resources  to  military  purposes,  have  made 
war  for  more  expensive  now  than  in  former  times.    It  is  neoe^ 

*  The  Greeks,  until  the  leoond  Persian  war,  and  the  Romans,  ttntil  the 
Bege  of  Veil,  regularly  made  their  military  campaigns  in  that  intenraL  Na^ 
tions  of  hunters  or  shepherds,  that  pay  little  attention  to  the  arts,  and  none  to 
agrteuhure,  like  the  Tartars  and  Arabs,  are  less  circumscribed  in  time,  and 
can  pratecute  their  warlike  enterprises  in  any  quarter,  that  promisee  booty, 
and  famishes  pasturage.  Hence  the  vast  area  of  the  oooqtiasts  of  Allik, 
Genghis  Khan,  and  Tamerkne,  and  of  the  Moors  and  the  Turks. 
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sary  now-a-days,  to  provide  an  army  beforehand,  with  supplies  of 
annsi  anununition,  magazines  of  provision,  ordnance,  dec.,  equal 
to  the  consumption  of  ooe  campaign  at  the  least.  I'hc  invention 
of  gunpoirder  has  introduced  the  use  of  weapons  more  complex 
and  expensive  and  very  chargeable  in  the  transport,  especially  the 
field  and  battering  trains.  Moreover,  the  wonderful  improvement 
of  naval  tacticts,  the  variety  of  vessels  of  every  class  and  construc- 
tion, all  requiring  the  utmost  exertion  of  human  genius  and  indus- 
try ;  the  yards,  docks,  machinery,  store^houses,  dtc.  have  entailed 
upon  nations  addicted  to  war  almost  as  heavy  an  expense  in  peace, 
as  in  times  of  actual  hostility ;  and  obhged  them  not  only  to  expend 
a  great  portion  of  their  income,  but  to  vest  a  great  amount  of  capi- 
tal likewise  in  military  establishments.  In  addition  to  which,  it 
18  to  be  observed,  that  the  modem  colonial  system,  that  is  to  say, 
the  system  of  retaining  the  sovereignty  of  towns  and  provinces  in 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  has  made  the  European  states  open  to 
attack  fmd  aggression  in  the  most  remote  quarters  of  the  globe, 
and  the  whole  world  the  theatre  of  warfare,  when  any  of  the  lead* 
ine  powers  are  the  belligerents.* 

Wealth  has,  consequently,  become  as  indispensable  as  valour 
to  the  prosecution  of  modem  warfare  ;  and  a  poor  nation  can  no 
longer  withstand  a  rich  one.  Wherefore,  since  wealth  can  be 
acquired  only  by  industry  and  fragality,  it  may  safely  be  pre- 
dicted, that  every  nation,  whose  agriculture,  manufacture,  and 
commerce,  shall  be  ruined  by  bad  government,  or  exorbitant 
taxation,  must  infallibly  fall  under  the  yoke  of  its  more  provident 
neighbours.  We  may  further  conclude,  that  henceforward  na* 
tioral  strength  will  accompany  national  science  and  civilization; 
for  none  but  civilized  nations  can  maintain  considerable  standing 
armies ;  so  that  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  the  future  re- 
currence of  those  sudden  overthrows  of  civilized  empires  by  the 
influx  of  barbarous  tribes,  of  which  history  affords  many  ex- 
amples. 

War  costs  a  nation  more  than  its  actual  expense;  it  costs,  be* 
sides  all  that  would  have  been  gained,  but  for  its  occurrence. 

When  Louis  XIV.  in  1672,  resolved  in  a  fit  of  passion,  to 
chastise  the  Dutch  for  the  insolence  of  their  newspaper  writers, 
Boreel,  the  Dutch  ambassador,  laid  before  him  a  memorial  show- 
ing that  France  through  the  medium  of  Holland,  sold  produce  an- 
nually lo  foreign  nations,  to  the  amount  of  sixty  millionsyr.  at  the 
then  scale  of  price ;  which  will  fall  little  short  of  120  millions  at 
the  present.  But  the  court  treated  his  representations  as  the  mere 
empty  bravado  of  an  ambassador. 

*  It  his  been  calculated  that  every  soldier,  brought  into  the  field  hj  Great 
Britain,  during  ber  last  war  with  America,  cost  her  twice  as  much  as  one  mk 
the  continent  of  Europe.  And  the  other  charges  of  warfiu:e  must  of  cooise  be 
•gfravited  by  the  distance  in  an  equal  ratio. 
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To  conclude :  the  charges  of  war  would  be  very  mcorreody 
estimated,  were  we  to  take  no  account  of  the  havoc  and  destine- 
tion  it  occasions ;  for  that  one  at  least  of  the  belligerents,  whose 
territory  happens  to  be  the  scene  of  operations,  must  be  expoaed 
to  its  ravages.  The  more  industrious  the  nation,  the  more  does 
it  suffer  from  warfare.  When  it  penetrates  into  a  district  abound, 
ing  in  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  establishments, 
it  is  like  a  fire  in  a  place  full  of  combustibles;  its  fury  is  aggr». 
vated,  and  the  devastation  prodigious.  Smith  calls  the  seedier  an 
unproductive  labourer ;  would  to  God  he  were  nothing  more,  and 
not  a  destructive  one  into  the  bargain!  he  not  only  adds  no  pro- 
duct of  his  own  (a)  to  the  general  stock  of  wealth,  in  return  for  tba 
necessary  subsistence  he  consumes,  but  is  often  set  to  work  ta 
destroy  the  fruits  of  other  people's  labour  and  toil,  witiiout  doio^ 
himself  any  benefit. 

The  tardy,  but  irresistible  expansion  of  intelligence  will  proba* 
bly  operate  a  still  further  change  in  external  political  relatioas, 
and  with  it  a  prodigious  saving  of  expenditure  for  the  purpoaes 
of  war.  Nations  will  be  taught  to  know  that  they  have  really 
no  interest  in  fighting  one  another ;  that  they  are  sure  to  suffer  all 
the  calamities  incident  to  defeat,  while  the  advantages  of  sucoeas 
are  altogether  illusory.  According  to  the  intematicmal  policy 
of  the  present  day,  the  vanquished  are  sure  to  be  taxed  by  the  vic- 
tor, and  the  victor  by  domestic  authority :  for  the  interest  of  loans 
must  be  raised  by  taxation.  There  is  no  instance  on  record,  of 
any  diminution  of  national  expenditure  being  effected  by  the  moat 
successful  issue  of  hostilities.  And,  what  is  the  glory  it  can  con- 
fer more  than  a  mere  toy  of  the  most  extravagant  price,  that  can 
never  even  amuse  rational  minds  for  any  length  of  time  ?  Domio- 
ion  by  land  or  sea  will  appear  equally  destitute  of  attraction,  when 
it  comes  to  be  generally  understood,  that  all  its  advantages  rest 
with  the  rulers,  and  that  the  subjects  at  large  derive  no  benefit 
whatever.  To  private  individuals,  the  greatest  possible  benefit 
is  entire  freedom  of  intercourse,  which  can  hardly  be  enjoyed 
except  in  peace.  Nature  prompts  nations  to  mutual  amity;  and, 
if  their  governments  take  upon  themselves  to  interrupt  it,  and 
engage  them  in  hostility,  they  are  equally  inimical  to  their  own 
people,  and  to  those  they  war  against.  If  their  subjects  aro 
weak  enough  to  second  the  ruinous  vanity  or  ambition  of  their 
rulers  in  this  propensity,  I  know  not  how  to  distinguish  audi 
egregious  folly  and  absurdity,  from  that  of  the  brutes  that  are 


(a)  This  is  too  generally  expressed.  Where  security  from  external  etlftek 
is  only  to  be  had  by  means  of  a  professional  soldiery,  the  soldier  is  »  pro. 
ductive  agent — ^productive  of  the  immaterial  product,  security  firom  eix<-> 
temal  attack,  than  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  none  can  be  — 
valuable.  T. 
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tnined  to  fight  and  tear  each  other  to  pieces,  for  the  mere  anmae- 
ment  of  their  savage  masters* 

But  human  intelligence  will  not  stand  still ;  the  same  impulse 
that  has  hitherto  borne  it  onwards,  will  continue  to  advance  it  yet 
fiirther.*  The  very  circumstance  of  the  vast  increase  of  expense 
attending  national  warfare  has  made  it  impossible  for  governments 
henceforth  to  engage  in  it,  without  the  public  assent,  express  or 
impUed ;  and  that  assent  will  be  obtained  with  the  more  difficulty, 
in  proportion  as  the  public  shall  become  more  generally  acquainted 
with  their  real  interest.  The  national  military  estabUshment  will 
be  reduced  to  what  is  barely  sufficient  to  repel  external  attack ;  for 
which  purpose  Uttle  more  is  necessary,  than  a  small  body  of  such 
kinds  of  troops  as  cannot  be  had  without  long  training  and  exer* 
cise ,-  as  of  cavalry  and  artillery.  For  the  rest,  nations  will  rely 
on  their  militia,  and  on  the  excellence  of  their  internal  polity :  fix 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  conquer  a  people,  unanimous  in  their  at- 
tachment to  their  national  institutions ;  and  their  attachment  wiU 
always  be  proportionate  to  the  loss  they  will  incur  by  a  change  of 
domination.'!' 

()fihe  Charges  cf  Public  huiruetum. 

.  Two  questions  have  been  raised  in  political  economy ;  1.  whe- 
ther the  public  be  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  science  in  all  its 
hranches?  2.  whether  it  be  necessary,  that  the  public  should  be  at 
the  expense  of  teaching  those  branches,  it  has  an  interest  in 
cultivating  1 

Whatever  be  the  position  of  man  in  society,  he  is  in  constant  de- 
pendence upon  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  His  food,  his  cloth- 
ing, his  medicines,  every  object  either  of  business  or  of  (Mea- 
sure, is  subject  to  fixed  laws ;  and  the  better  those  laws  are  under- 
stood, the  more  benefit  will  accrue  to  society.  Every  individual* 
firom  the  common  mechanic,  that  works  in  wood  or  clay,  to 
the  prime  minister  that  regulates  with  tho  dash  of  his  pen  the 
agriculture,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  the  mining,  or  the  commeice 
of  a  nation,  will  perform  his  business  the  better,  the  better  he 

*  Those  who  deny  the  progressive  influence  of  human  reason,  nnist  htva 
stodied  history  to  very  little  purpose.  The  perfidy  and  cruelty  of  war  has  oon- 
sideraUy  abated,  in  Europe,  more  than  in  Asia  or  America,  and  most  of  all 
amongst  the  most  polished  of  the  European  nations.  The  ungenerous  cha- 
racter of  some  recent  military  enterprises  roused  so  much  public  indignation, 
as  to  make  them  recoil  upon  the  projectors  with  ruinous  violence. 

t  I  am  here  speaking  of  the  only  sure  reliance  in  an  enlightened  age.  A 
people,  that  has  nothing  to  lose  by  a  chanre  of  domination,  may  defend  itself 
with  the  most  determined  gallantry.  Tne  Mussulman  will  rush  on  eertaia 
destruction,  in  the  cause  of  a  prince  and  a  faith,  that  are  neither  of  them  worth 
defending.  But  political  and  religious  prejudice  will  sooner  or  later  fall  to 
the  ground;  and  leave  mankind  to  seek  fw  some  more  reasonable  object  of 
devotion. 
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anderataiHb  the  nature  of  thingB,  and  Uie  more  his  undentanding  is 
enlightened. 

For  this  reason,  every  advance  of  science  is  followed  by  an 
increase  c^  social  happiness.  A  new  ^iplication  of  the  lever,  or 
of  the  power  of  wind  or  water,  or  even  a  method  of  reducing  the 
friction  of  bodies,  will,  perhaps,  have  an  influence  on  twenty  dd^ 
fersnt  arts.  An  uniformity  of  weights  and  nieasuTe9>  arranged 
upon  mathematical  principles,  woold  be  a  benefit  to  the  whole  oom- 
nercial  world,'if  it  were  wise  enough  to  adopt  such  an  expedient. 
An  important  discovery  in  astronomy  or  geology  may  possibly 
affi>rd  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  longitude  at  sea  with  preciakMi , 
which  would  be  an  immense  advantage  to  navigation  all  over  the 
world.  The  natarahzation  in  Emx>pe  of  a  new  botanical  genus  or 
species  might  possibly  influence  the  comfort  of  many  mUlioos  of  id- 
dividuab.* 

Among  the  numerous  classes  of  science,  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal, which  it  is  the  interest  of  the  public  to  advance  and  pro- 
mote, there  are  fortunately  many,  that  individuals  have  a  personal 
interest  in  pursuing,  and  which  the  public,  therefore,  is  not 
called  upon  to  pay  the  expense  of  teaching.  Every  adventurer 
in  any  branch  of  industry  is  urged  most  strongly  by  selTinteresl 
to  learn  his  business  and  whatever  concerns  it.  The  jouraeyman 
gains  in  his  apprenticeship,  besides  manual  dexterity,  a  variety 
of  notions  and  ideas  only  to  be  learnt  in  the  work*shop,  and 
which  can  he  no  otherwise  recompensed,  than  by  the  wages  he 
will  receive. 

But  it  is  not  every  degree  or  class  of  knowledge,  that  yields  a 
benefit  to  the  individual,  equivalent  to  that  accruiog  to  the  public 
In  treating  abovef  of  the  profits  of  the  man  of  science,  1  ha^ 
shown  the  reason,  why  his  talents  are  not  adequately  remuneralad  ; 
yet  theoretical  is  quite  as  useful  to  society  as  practical  knowledge  ; 
for  how  could  science  ever  be  applied  to  the  practical  utility  at 
mankind,  unless  it  were  discovered  and  preserved  by  the  theorist  ? 
It  would  rapidly  degenerate  into  mere  mechanic^  habit,  which 
must  soon  decline ;  and  the  downfall  of  the  arts  would  pave  the 
way  for  the  return  of  ignorance  and  barbarism. 

In  every  country  that  can  at  all  appreciate  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  enlargement  of  human  faculties,  it  has  been 
d^med  by  no  means  a  piece  of.  extravagance,  to  support  acade- 
mies and  learned  institutions,  and  a  limited  number  of  veiy  supe- 
rior schools,  intended  not  as  mere  repositories  of  science,  and  of 
the  most  approved  mode  of  instruction,  but  as  a  means  of  its 

*  Should  the  expected  raccees  attend  the  attempt  to  natnralize  in  Earope 
m  flax  of  New-Zealand,  which  is  ^atly  superior  to  that  of  Europe  in  the 
kmgih  and  delicacpr  of  the  fibre,  as  well  as  in  the  abundance  of  the  crop,  it  is 
possible  that  fine  hnen  may  be  produced  at  the  rate  now  paid  for  the  coanest 
quality ;  which  would  greatly  improve  the  cleanliness  and  health  of  the  kiw«r 
classes. 

t  Book  II.  chap.  7,  sect  3. 
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fltill  further  extension.  Bat  it  'requires  some  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment, to  prevent  such  establishments  from  operating  as  an  impe- 
diment, instead  of  a  furtherance,  to  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
and  as  an  obstruction  rather  than  as  an  avenue  to  the  improve- 
ment of  education.  Long  before  the  revolution,  it  had  become 
notorious,  that  most  of  our  French  universities  had  been  thus  per- 
verted from  the  intention  of  their  founders.  All  the  principal  dis- 
coveries were  made  elsewhere ;  and  most  of  them  had  to  encoun- 
ter the  weight  of  their  influence  over  the  rising  generalioa  and 
credit  with  men  in  power.*(l) 

From  this  example,  we  may  see  how  dangerous  it  is,  to  en- 
trust them  with  any  discretionary  controul.  If  a  candidate  pre- 
sents himself  for  examination,  he  must  not  be  referred  to  teach- 
ers, who  are  at  the  same  time  judges  and  interested  parties,  sure 
to  think  well  of  their  own  scholars,  and  ill  of  those  of  every  body 
else.  The  merit  of  the  candidate  should  alone  decide,  and  not 
the  place  where  he  happens  to  have  studied,  nor  the  length  of  his 
probation ;  for  to  oblige  a  student  in  any  science,  medicine  for 

* 

*  What  WIS  denomuiated  an  University,  nnder  the  reign  of  Napoleon, 
was  a  still  more  mischievous  institution;  being,  in  ftct,  but  a  most  expen- 
sive and  vexatious  contrivance,  fi>r  depraving  the  intellectual  faculties  of 
the  rising  generation,  hj  substituting,  in  the  place  of  just  and  correct  notions 
of  things,  opinions  calculated  to  perpetuate  the  political  slavery'  of  their 
ooontiy. 


(1)  [**It  is  chiefly,**  observes  duoald  btkwart,  "in  judging  of  questions 
coming  home  to  then*  business  and  bosoms,  that  casual  associations  lead  man- 
kind astray;  and  of  such  associations,  how  incalculable  is  the  number  arising 
from  fidse  systems  of  religion,  oppressive  forms  of  government,  and  absurd 
plans  of  education.  The  consequence  is,  that  while  the  physical  and  mathc- 
matieal  discoveries  of  former  ages  present  themselves  to  the  hand  of  the  his- 
torian, ^ke  masses  of  pure  and  native  gold,  the  truths  which  we  are  here  in 
quest  of  may  be  compared  to  tnm,  whidi  although  at  once  the  most  necessary 
and  the  most  widely  diffiised  of  all  the  metals,  commonly  requires  a  discrimi* 
Bating  eye  to  detect  its  existence,  and  a  tedious  as  well  as  nice  process,  to  ex- 
tract It  nrom  the  ore." 

**  To  the  same  circumstance  it  is  owing,  that  improvements  in  Moral  and  in 
Political  Science  do  not  strike  the  imagination  with  nearly  so  great  force  as 
the  discoveries  of  the  Mathematician  or  of  the  Chemist.  When  an  inveterate 
prejudice  is  destroyed  by  extirpating  the  casual  associations  on  which  it  was 
grafted,  how  powerful  is  the  new  impulse  given  to  tlie  intellectual  faculties  of 
man.  Yet  how  slow  and  silent  the  process  by  which  the  effect  is  accomplish- 
ed  I  Wers  it  not,  indeed,  for  a  certain  class  of  learned  authors,  who,  from 
time  to  time«  heave  the  log  into  the  deep,  we  should  hardly  believe  that  the 
reason  of  the  species  is  progressive.  In  this  respect,  the  religious  and  aca- 
demical establishments  in  some  parts  of  Europe  are  not  without  their  use  to 
the  historian  of  the  human  mind.  Immovably  moored  to  the  same  station 
b^  the  strength  of  their  cables,  and  the  weight  of  their  anchors,  they  enable 
him  to  measure  the  rapidity  of  the  current  by  which  the  rest  of  the  world  are 
bonie  along." 

Vide  Preface  to  Steward  Di$tertation$,  p,  28,  BotUm  editwiu] 

AUKUCAN   EdITOB. 
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instance,  to  leam  it  at  a  particular  place,  is,  possibly,  to  prereat 
his  leamiag  it  better  elsewhere ;  and,  to  prescribe  any  fbced  rou- 
tine of  study,  is,  possibly,  to  prevent  his  fixing  a  shorter  road* 
Moreover,  in  deciding  upon  comparative  merit,  there  is  muck 
unfairness  to  be  apprehended  from  the  esprit  de  corps  of  audi 
communities. 

Encouragement  may,  with  perfect  safety,  be  held  out  to  a 
mode  of  instruction  of  no  small  efficacy ;  I  mean,  the  compoeitioQ 
of  good  elementary*  works.  The  reputation  and  pn^  of  a  good 
book  in  this  class  do  not  indemnify  the  labour,  science,  and  skill, 
requisite  to  its  composition,  (a)  A  man  must  be  a  fool  to  serve 
the  public  in  this  line  where  the  natural  profit  is  so  little  propor- 
tioned to  the  benefit  derived  to  the  public.  The  want  of  good 
elementary  books  will  never  be  thoroughly  supplied,  until  the 
public  shall  hold  out  temptations,  sufficiently  ample  to  engage 
first-rate  talents  in  their  composition.  It  does  not  answer  to 
employ  particular  individuals  for  the  express  purpose;  for  the 
man  of  most  talents  will  not  always  succeed  the  best:  nor  to  ofibr 
specific  premiums;  for  they  are  oflen  bestowed  on  very  imper- 
fibct  productions,  and  the  encouragement  ceases  the  moment  the 
premium  is  awarded.  But  merit  in  this  kind  should  be  paid  pro- 
portionately to  its  degree,  and  always  liberally.  A  good  work 
will  thus  be  sure  to  be  superseded  by  a  better,  till  peifectioa  £e 
at  last  attained  in  each  class.  And  I  must  observe,  by  the  way, 
that  there  is  no  great  expense  incurred  by  liberally  rewarding  ex- 
cellence ;  for  it  must  always  be  extremely  rare ;  and  what  is  a 
great  sum  to  an  individual,  is  a  small  matter  to  the  pockets  of  a 
nation. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  instruction  most  calculated  to  promoite 
naticmal  wealth,  and  most  likely  to  retrogade,  if  not  in  some  mea- 
sure supported  by  the  public.  There  are  others,  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  soflening  of  national  manners,  and  stand  yet  mom  in 
need  of  that  support. 

When  the  useful  arts  have  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, and  labour  has  been  very  generally  and  minutely  subdivid- 
ed, the  occupation  of  the  lowest  classes  of  labourers  is  reduced 
lo  one  or  two  operations,  for  the  most  part  simple  in  themselves, 

*  Under  this  head,  I  would  rndude,  the  fundamental  porta  of  knowled|r« 
In  every  department,and  the  familiar  instruction  adapted  to  each  speci6c  calU 
Ing,  respectively;  such  as  would  impart  at  a  cheap  rate  to  the  hatter,  the  metal* 
founder,  the  potter,  the  dyer,  ^c.  the  general  principles  of  their  respective  aits. 
Works  of  this  kind  keep  up  a  constant  channel  of  communication 'between  the 
practical  and  theoretical  branchea,  and  enable  them  to  profit  mutually  by  each 
4ither*f  eiperienoe. 


ifCS  Hus  can  onlv  be  true  where  the  demand  ibr  such  works  is  limited     lat 
l^riimd,  works  ofWmctioQ  ire  pn^bly  amongst  the  most  proatabie  to  the 
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axid  coDtinoany  repeated :  to  these  their  whole  thought  and  atten- 
tion are  directed ;  and  from  them  they  are  seldom  diverted  hy  any 
novel  or  unforeseen  occurrence :  their  intellectual  faculties,  being 
rarely  or  never  called  into  play,  must  of  course  be  degraded  and 
brutifiedy  and  themselves  rendered  incapable  of  uttering  two  words 
of  common  sense  out  of  their  peculiar  line  of  business,  and  utterly 
devoid  of  any  generous  ideas  or  elevated  notions.  Elevation  of 
mind  is  generated  by  enlarged  views  of  men  and  things,  and  can 
never  exist  in  a  being  incapable  of  conceiving  the  general  bearings 
and  connexions  of  objects.  A  plodding-mechanic  can  conceive  no 
connexion  between  the  inviolability  of  property  and  public  prospe- 
rity, or  how  he  can  be  more  interested  in  that  prosperity,  than  his 
more  wealthy  neighbour ;  but  is  apt  to  consider  all  these  capital 
benefits  as  so  many  encroachments  on  his  rights  and  happiness.  A 
certain  degree  of  education,  of  reading,  of  reflection  while  at  work, 
and  of  intercourse  with  persons  of  his  own  condition,  will  open  his 
mind  to  these  conceptions,  as  well  as  introduce  a  little  more  deli- 
cacy of  feeling  into  his  conducti  as  a  father,  a  husband,  a  brother, 
or  a  citizen. 

But,  in  the  vast  machinery  of  national  production,  the  mere  ma- 
nnal  labourer  is  so  placed,  as  to  earn  little  or  nothing  more  than  a 
bare  subsistence.  The  most  he  can  do  is,  to  rear  his  young  family, 
and  bring  them  up  to  some  occupation:  he  can  not  be  expected  to 
give  them  that  education,  which  we  have  supposed  the  well-being 
of  society  to  require.  If  the  community  wish  to  have  the  benefit 
of  more  knowledge  and  inteUigence  in  the  labouring  classes,  it 
must  dispense  it  at  the  public  charge. 

Tliis  oliject  may  be  obtained  by  the  establishment  of  primary 
schools,  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  These  are  the  ground- 
work of  all  knowledge,  axid  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  civUization 
of  the  lower  classes.  In  fact,  one  can  not  call  a  nation  civilized,  nor 
consequently,  possessed  of  the  benefits  of  civilization,  until  the  peo- 
^e  at  large  be  instructed  in  these  three  particulars:  till  then  it  will 
be  but  pairtially  reclaimed  from  barbarism.  With  the  help  of  these 
advantages  alone,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  no  transcendant 
genius  or  superior  mind  will  long  remain  in  obscurity,  or  be  pre- 
vented from  displaying  itself  to  the  infinite  benefit  of  the  commu- 
nity.   The  feculty  of  reading  alone,  will,  for  a  few  Anu,  put  a  man 
in  possession  of  all  that  eminent  men  have  said  or  done  in  the  line, 
to  which  the  bent  of  genius  impels.  Nor  should  the  female  part  of 
the  creation  be  shut  out  from  this  elementary  education ;  fer  the 
public  is  equally  interested  in  their  civilization;  and  they  are 
indeed  the  first,  and  often  the  only  teachers  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. 

It  would  be  the  more  unpardcmable  in  governments  to  neglect 
the  business  of  education,  and  abandon  to  their  present  igno- 
rance the  great  majority  of  the  population  in  those  nations  of 
Europe,  that  pretend  to  the  character  c(  refinement  and  civiliza- 
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tion,  now  that  the  improved  methods  oi  mutual  iii8tvuctioii«  that 
have  been  tried  with  such  complete  success,  afibrd  a  ready  and 
most  ecooomical  means  of  universally  diffiising  knowledge  ■"^o'^git 
the  inferior  classes.* 

Thus,  none  but  elementary  and  abstract  science^— -the  higfaeat 
and  the  lowest  branches  of  knowledge,  are  so  much  less  &vouied 
in  the  natural  course  of  things,  and  so  little  stimulated  by  the  ooni* 
petition  of  demand,  as  to  require  the  aid  of  that  authority,  which 
is  created  purposely  to  watch  over  the  public  interests.  Not  that 
individuals  have  no  interest  in  the  support  and  promotioii  of  these, 
as  well  as  of  the  other,  branches  of  knowledge;  but  they  have 
not  so  direct  an  interest, — ^the  loss  occasioned  fay  their  diaap* 
pearance  is  neither  so  immediate  nor  so  perceptible ;  a  fiouiiahiii|f 
empire  might  retrogade,  until  it  reached  the  confines  of  barfaa* 
rism,  before  individuals  had  observed  the  operating  cause  of  its 
decline. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  find  fault  with  public  establish- 
ments for  purposes  of  education,  in  other  branches  than  those  I 
have  been  describing.  I  am  only  endeavouring  to  show,  in  wdat 
branches  a  nation  may  wisely,  and  with  due  regard  to  its  own 
interest,  defray  the  charge  out  of  the  public  purse.  Every  difiu* 
sion  of  such  knowledge,  as  is  founded  upon  feet  and  experience, 
and  does  not  proceed  upon  dogmatical  opinions  and  aasertioos, 
every  kind  of  instruction,  that  tends  to  improve  the  taste  and  un* 
derstanding,  is  a  positive  good ;  and,  consequently,  an  insdtutioa 
calculated  to  difluse  it  must  be  beneficial.    But  caie  must  be  ta* 

*  According  to  the  new  method,  introdaoed  by  Lancutei,  and  perieeted  by 
aubflequent  teachers,  a  single  master  with  very  little  aid  of  books,  pens,  or 
paper,  can  rapidly  and  effectually  teach  reading,  writin?,  and  vulvar  arithme- 
tic, to  five  or  six  hmidred  scholars  at  a  time.  This  irmy  economical  result  ia 
produced,  by  taking  advantaf|e  of  the  slightest  superiority  of  inteUigenee  of 
one  above  another,  and  directing  the  motive  of  emulation,  natural  to  the  hu* 
pian  breast,  towards  an  useful  object  A  large  school  is  oommooly  divided 
into  forms,  consisting  each  of  eight  children,  as  nearly  equal  in  advanoeraeat 
as  possible,  and  instructed  by  a  child  somewhat  more  advanced,  called  tho 
Monitor.  These  forms  again  are  divided  into  eight  classes ;  of  which  the  low«at 
learns  to  pronounce  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  to  trace  tbetr  figures 
rudely  with  the  finger  upon  sand  spread  out  upon  a  flat  board  ,*  and  the  highest 
is  able  to  write  upon  paper,  and  to  practise  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic  The 
children  of  each  form  are  ranged  according  to  their  progress ;  and  whoever 
cannot  give  the  answer,  is  immediately  superseded  by  a  more  apt  scholar.  As 
•oon  as  a  child  is  perfected  in  one  class,  he  is  transierred  to  the  next  in  degree. 
The  lessons  are  received,  sometimes  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  sometimes 
upright,  with  sUtes  afiixed  to  the  walls.  The  instruction  is  thus  always  ao> 
oommodated  to  the  age  and  faculties  of  the  child ;  it  necessarily  arrests  and 
rewards  his  attention;  and  involves  that  personal  activity,  essential  to  the  in- 
fiint  fi-ame.  The  whole  is  conducted  in  a  single  apartment,  and  usually  under 
the  aaperintendence  of  a  single  master  or  mistress.  The  general  adoptioo  of 
this  method  will  probably  be  for  some  time  opposed  by  custom  and  prejodioo; 
bat  its  utility  and  conformity  to  the  order  of  nature  will  insure  its  ultimate  and 
eniversal  prevalence. 
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ken,  thai  eneottngenieiit  of  one  bnmch  shall  not  operate  to  dis- 
courage another.  This  is  the  general  mischief  of  premiiuns 
awarded  by  the  public ;  a  private  teacher  or  institution  will  not 
be  adequately  paid,  where  the  same  kind  of  instruction  is  to  be  had 
for  nothing,  though,  perhaps,  from  inferior  teachers.  There  is, 
therefore,  some  danger,  that  talent  may  be  superseded  by  medio- 
crity ;  and  a  check  be  given  to  private  exertions,  from  which  the 
resources  of  the  state  might  expect  incalculable  benefit. 

The  only  important  science,  which  seems  to  me  not  susceptible 
of  being  taught  at  the  public  charge,  is  that  of  Moral  PhiloscM^y, 
which  may  be  considered  as  either  experimental  or  doctrinal.  The 
former  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  moral  qualities,  and  of  the 
chain  of  connexion  between  events  dependent  upon  human  will; 
and  forms  indeed  a  part  of  the  study  of  man,  which  is  best  pursued 
by  social  converse  and  intercourse.  The  latter  is  a  series  of  max« 
ims  and  precepts,  possessing  very  little  influence  upon  human  con* 
duct,  which  is  best  guided  in  the  relations  of  public  and  of  private 
life,  by  the  operation  of  good  laws,  of  good  education,  and  of  good 
example.* 

The  sole  encouragement  to  virtue  and  good  conduct,  that  can 
be  relied  on,  is,  the  interest  that  every  bmly  has  in  discovering 
and  employing  no  persons  but  those  of  good  character.  Men  the 
most  independent  in  their  circumstances  want  something  more 
to  make  them  happy;  That  is  to  say,  the  general  esteem  and 
good  opinion  of  their  foUow-creatures ;  and  these  can  only  be  ac- 
quired by  putting  on  the  appearance  at  least  of  estimable  qualities, 
which  it  is  much  easier  to  acquire  than  to  stimulate.  The 
influence  of  the  sovereign  or  ruling  body,  upon  the  manners  of  the 
nation,  is  very  extensive,  because  it  employs  a  vast  number  of 
people ;  but  it  operates  leas  beneficially  than  that  of  individuals, 
because  it  is  less  interested  in  employing  none  but  persons  of  in- 
tegrity. If  to  its  lukewarmness  in  this  particular  be  added,  the 
example  of  immorality  and  contempt  for  honesty  and  economy 
too  frequently  held  out  to  people  by  their  rulers,  the  corrup- 
tion of  national  morals  will  be  wonderfully  accelerated.t  But  a 
nation  may  be  rescued  from  moral  degradation  by  the  re-actioo 
of  opposite  causes.    Colonies  ara,  for  the  most  part,  composed  of 

*  I  am  ttrcmgly  disposed  to  say  the  same  of  logic.  Were  nothing  tang^ 
but  what  is  conaislent  with  truth  and  good  aenae,  logic  would  foUow  of  itself 
■a  a  matter  of  course :  all  the  teaching  in  the  world  will  nerer  make  a  man  a 
good  reasoner,  whose  notions  and  ideas  of  thinm  are  unsound  and  erroneous ; 
and,  with  the  foundation  of  just  notions,  he  wul  require  no  teaching  to  make 
him  reason  well  Just  ideas  of  things  are  only  to  be  acquired  by  attentive  ex- 
amination ;  by  taking  account  of  every  particular  concerning  them,  and  of 
Bolhinff  but  what  concerns  them ;  which  is  the  object  of  all  knowledge  in 
general,  and  by  no  means  of  logic  alone. 

t  The  bad  example  of  a  victoiis  prince  is  of  the  most  fatal  tendency ;  it  is 
DoCoriouB  to  all  the  world,  and  protected  and  abetted  by  public  authority;  and 
it  is  sure  to  be  reflected  by  tbo  sobaernenoe  of  courtiers  to  the  extreme  point 
of  imitative  aervility. 
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by  no  meuia  the  most  estimable  classes  of  the  mother-countiy :  in 
a  veij  short  time,  however,  wheo  the  hopes  of  return  are  WboUy 
abaodoned,  and  the  settlers  have  made  up  their  minds  to  pass  Um 
rest  of  their  lives  m  their  new  abode,  they  gradually  feel  the  iie~~ 
sity  of  conciliating  the  esteem  of  their  fellow^itizens,  and  the 
rals  of  the  colony  improve  rapidly.  By  morals,  I  mean,  the 
nl  course  of  human  conduct  and  behaviour. 

These  are  the  causes,  that  have  a  positive  influence  upon  nm* 
tional  morality.  To  these  must  be  added,  the  effect  of  edocation 
in  general,  in  opening  the  eyes  of  mankind  to  their  real  interests, 
and  softening  the  temper  and  disposition. 

Religious  instruction  ought,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  defrayed  by 
the  respective  religious  communions  and  societies,  each  of  which 
regards  the  opinions  of  the  rest  as  heretical,  and  naturaUv  i^evolta 
at  the  injustice  of  contributing  to  the  propagation  of  what  iC  deems 
erroneous,  if  not  criminal,  (a) 

Cfthe  Charges  of  Public  Benenclent  Jbutitutiong. 

It  has  been  much  debated,  whether  individual  distress  has  any 
title  to  public  relief.  I  should  say'none,  except  inasmuch  as  it  is  an 
unavoidable  consequence  of  existing  social  institutions.  If  infirmity 
and  want  be  the  efllect  of  the  social  system,  they  have  a  title  to 
public  relief;  provided  always,  that  it  be  shown,  that  the  same  sys- 
tem affords  no  means  of  prevention  or  cure.  But  it  would  be  fo- 
reign to  the  matter  to  discuss  the  question  of  right  in  this  place* 
All  we  need  do  is,  to  consider  benevolent  institutions  with  regard 
to  their  nature  and  consequences. 

When  a  community  establishes  at  the  public  charge  any  institu- 
tion for  benevolent  purposes,  it  forma  a  kind  of  saving-bank,  -to 
which  every  member  contributes  a  portion  of  his  revenue,  to  en* 
title  him  to  claim  a  benefit,  in  the  event  of  accident  or  misfortune* 
The  wealthy  are  generally  impressed  with  an  idea,  that  they 
shall  never  stand  in  need  of  public  charitable  relief;  but  a 
little  less  confidence  would  become  them  better.  No  man  can 
reckon  in  his  own  case  upon  the  continuance  of  good  fortune^ 
with  as  much  certainty  as  upon  the  permanence  of  wants  and  in- 


(a)  These  conuderations  would  lead  to  the  mach  agitated  qoertioii,  o(  the 
justice  and  expediency  of  a  national  chorch,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  on- 
large  upon.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  in  like  manner  as  the  tmprorinff  inormlity 
of  a  nation  makes  the  duties  of  civil  government  gradually  less  voluminous  ana 
requisite ;  so  its  improving  knowledge  renders  the  lessons  of  the  pulpit  leas  e^ 
ffcacious  and  less  necessary.  Wherefore,  it  should  seem,  that  the  clerical 
body,  being  thus  eased  of  great  part  of  their  labours,  should  be  made  avails  Me 
to  the  state  for  other  purposes ;  as  for  that  of  diffuain?  and  perpetuating  pri. 
mary  instruction,  and  the  like ;  or  should  be  reduced  m  numbers  and  emolti. 
ment,  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  their  utility.  For  a  natioiuU  dnxrclw  a* 
before  observed,  is  a  mere  civil  institution.    T. 
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finnities ;  the  fbimer  may  desert  him ;  but  the  latter  are  inaepan- 
Ue  companioDS.  It  is  enough  to  know,  that  good  fortune  is  not 
inexhaustible,  to  infuse  an  apprehension  that  it  may  some  day  or 
other  be  exhausted :  one  has  but  to  look  round,  and  this  apprehen- 
sion will  be  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  numbers,  whose  misfor« 
tunes  were  to  themselves  quito  unexpected. 

Hospitals  for  the  sick,  alms-houses,  and  asylums  for  old  age 
and  infancy,  inasmuch  as  they  partially  relieve  the  poorer  classea 
from  the  charge  of  maintaining  those,  who  are  naturally  depend* 
ent  on  them,  and  thereby  to  allow  population  to  advance  somewhat 
more  rapidly,  have  a  natural  tendency  a  little  to  depress  the 
wages  of  labour.  That  depression  would  be  greater  still,  if  such 
establishments  should  be  so  multiplied,  as  to  take  in  all  the  sicki 
aged,  and  infanta  of  those  classes,  who  would  then  have  none  but 
themselves  to  provide  for  out  of  their  wages.  If  they  were  en- 
tirely done  away,  there  would  be  some  rise  of  wages,  although 
not  sufficient  to  maintain  so  large  a  labouring  population,  as  may 
be  kept  up  with  their  help ;  for  the  demand  for  their  labour  would 
be  somewhat  reduced  by  the  advance  of  its  price. 

From  these  two  extreme  suppositions,  we  may  judge  of  the 
effect  of  those  eSbria  to  relieve  indigence,  which  all  nations  have 
made  in  some  degree  or  other ;  and  see  the  reason,  why  the  dis- 
tress and  relief  go  on  increasing  together,  although  not  exactly  in 
the  same  ratio. 

Most  nations  preserve  a  middle  course  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes, afibrding  public  relief  to  a  part  only  of  those,  who  are 
helpless  from  age,  infancy,  or  casual  sickness.  Of  the  rest  they 
endeavour  to  rid  themselves  in  one  of  two  ways ;  either  by  re- 
quiring certain  qualifications  in  the  applicants,  whether  of  age,  of 
^)ecific  disease,  or,  perhaps,  of  mere  interest  and  fiLVouritism ;  or 
by  limiting  narrowly  the  extent  of  the  relief,  giving  it  upon  hard 
terms  to  the  applicants,  or  attaching  some  degree  <^  shame  to  the 
acceptance.* 

It  is  a  distressing  reflection,  that  there  are  no  other  methods 
of  confining  the  number  of  applicants  for  relief  within  the  noeaoa 
available  to  the  community,  except  the  offer  of  hard  conditioiM, 
or  the  want  of  a  patron.  It  were  to  be  desired,  that  asylums  of 
the  more  comfortable  class,  instead  of  &vouritism,  should  be  open 
to  unmerited  misfortune  only ;  and  that,  to  prevent  improper  nomi- 
nations, the  pretensions  of  the  candidate  should  be  ascertained  by 
the  inquest  of  a  jury.    The  rest  can  probably  be  protected  from 

•  At  Paris,  the  limiUtion  of  relief  tffiirded  br  the  H6$pie4  4t9  JhcwwUet, 
and  thoM  i^PeiUu  Miifoiw,  of  Sir.  Louii^  of  CAor^,  and  many  othera,  is  of 
the  former  kind ;  the  admiaekma  to  the  HoULDuu,  BkHn,  SaUpkrUrt^  and 
Enfan»'Tyouvi9,  are  nibject  to  a  limittftion  of  the  latter  kind.  Af  the  nam- 
ber  of  applicants  duly  analified  for  admission  in  the  estabUshment  fint  men- 
tioMd  always  exoeedi  their  capacity,  the  choice  most  ultimately  be  decided  bf 
Avour  or  interest 
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too  grefttuiiiiflnx  ofindigepcte,  by  no  other  means  enmiiitmit  with 
bumanityy  except  the  obeervance  of  aevere,  though  impaitkily 
diflciplinei  sufficient  to  invest  them  with  some  degree  of 
tenor* 

This  evil  does  not  apply  to  the  asylums  devoted  to  invalid  sol- 
diers and  sailors.  The  qualification  is  so  plain  and  mtelligibls, 
that  the  doors  ought  to  be  shut  against  none  who  are  possessed  of 
it ;  and  the  comforts  of  the  institution  can  never  increase  the  num- 
ber of  applicants.  Their  being  nursed  in  the  public  asyhmis  with 
the  same  domestic  care  and  comfort,  as  are  to  be  found  in  tba 
homes  of  persons  of  the  same  class  in  life,  and  indulged  in  repose, 
and  some  even  of  the  whims  of  dd  age,  will  undoubtedly  aoma- 
what  enhance  the  charge,  that  is  to  say,  so  fiir  as  it  might  proloiig 
lives,  that  otherwise  might  fall  a  sacrifice  to  wretchedness;  bat 
this  is  the  utmost  increase  of  charge ;  and  it  is  one,  diat  nether 
patriotism  nor  humanity  will  grudge.* 

Tlie  houses  of  industy,  that  are  multipljring  so  rapidly  an 
America,  Holland,  Germany,  and  France,  are  noUe  and  exoettaot 
institutions  o(  puUic  benevolence.  They  are  designnd  to  provide 
all  persons  of  sound  health  with  work  according  to  their  respee* 
tive  capacities ;  some  of  them  are  open  to  any  workman  oat  of 
employ,  that  chooses  to  apply ;  others  are  a  kmd  of  houses  of  cor- 
rection, where  vagrants,  beggars,  and  ofifenders,  are  kept  to  work 
Ibr  fixed  periods.  Convicts  have  sometimes  been  set  to  hard  la^ 
boor  in  their  respective  vocations,  during  their  confinement; 
whereby  the  public  has  been  wholly  or  partially  relieved  from  the 
charge  of  keeping  up  ^Is,  and  a  method  contrived  for  refermiiv 
the  morals  of  the  crimmals,  and  rendering  them  a  bleasing,  insteaiS 
of  a  curse,  to  society. 

Lideed,  such  establishments  can  hardly  be  reckoned  amo^g 
Ihei  items  of  public  charge;  for,  the  moment  their  productioe& 
equals  their  consumption,  they  are  no  longer  an  incumbrance  to 
any  body.  They  are  of  immense  benefit  in  a  dense  populalioQ, 
where,  amidst  the  vastvariety  of  occupations,  some  must  nnavoida^ 
bly  be  in  a  state  of  temporary  inaction.  The  perpetual  ahiftinga  of 
commerce,  the  introduction  of  new  processes,  the  withdrawing  of 
capital  fixim  a  productive  concern,  accidental  fire,  or  other  calaooi- 
ty,  may  throw  numbers  out  of  employment ;  and  the  most  de> 
serving  kdividual  may,  without  any  fault  of  his  own,  be  reduced 
to  the  extreme  of  want.  In  these  institutions,  he  is  sure  of  eaiiK 
ing  at  least  a  subsistence,  if  not  in  his  own  line,  in  one  of  a  aimifaLr 
description. 


*  Yet  it  it  wcdl  worth  oonBideratiaii,  whether  it  be  not  more  U>  ths 
tage,  boUk  of  the  etate  and  of  its  pensbnen,  to  maintain  them  at  their 
honea  upon  a  fixed  income,  or  to  board  them  out  with  individaala.  Tlie  AM  dm 
SL  Fmrit  whoae  mind  waa  e^er  actively  at  work  for  the  pabUe  good*  has  «•• 
timated  the  charge  of  maintaining  the  mTallda  in  their  aumptuoos  ciataMiah 
mnA  at  Paria,  to  be  three  times  as  mooh  as  that  of  their  mainienaaoe  at  thnir 
TCspectire  homea.    Amnaiea  PwUi,  ^209. 


I 
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Hie  gnnd  olistacle  to  nich  ettabHriuneiitt  is,  tbe  greftt  outlay 
of  capital  tbey  require.  They  are  adyentures  of  industry,  and  as 
•uch  most  be  provided  with  a  variety  of  tools,  implements,  and 
machines,  besides  raw  material  of  difierent  kinds  to  work  upon. 
Before  they  can  be  said  to  »™"nfiun  themselves,  they  must  earn 
enough  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  capital  embariLod,  as  well  as 
their  current  expenses. 

Hie  fiLVOur  mown  them  by  the  public  authority,  in  the  gratui- 
tous supply  of  the  capital  and  buildings,  and  in  many  other  par- 
ticulars, would  make  them  interfere  with  private  undertakings, 
were  they  not  subject,  on  the  other  hand,  to  some  peculiar  dis- 
advantages. They  are  obliged  to  confine  their  operations  to  such 
kinds  of  work,  as  sort  with  the  feebleness  and  general  inferiority 
in  skill  of  the  inmates,  and  can  not  direct  them  to  such  as  may 
be  most  in  demand.  Moreover,  it  is  in  most  of  them  a  matter  of 
regulation  and  police,  to  lay  by  always  the  third  or  fourth  part  of 
the  labourer's  wages  or  earnings,  as  a  capital  to  set  him  up,  on  his 
quitting  the  establishment:  this  is  an  excellent  precaution,  but 
prevents  their  working  at  such  cheq>  rates,  as  to  drive  all  compe- 
tition out  of  the  market 

Although  the  honour,  attached  to  the  direction  and  management 
of  institutions  of  public  benevolence,  will  generally  attract  the 
gratuitous 'service  of  the  affluent  and  respectable  part  of  the  com** 
munity,  3ret,  when  the  duties  become  numerous  and  laborious, 
they  are  commonly  discharged  by  gratuitous  administrators  with 
the  most  unfeeling  negligence.  It  was  probably  by  no  means 
wise,  to  subject  all  the  hospitals  of  Paris  to  a  general  superinten- 
dence. At  London,  each  hospital  is  separately  administered ;  and 
the  whole  are  managed  with  more  economy  and  attention  in  con- 
sequence. A  laudable  emulation  is  thereby  excited  amongst  the 
managers  of  rival  establishments;  which  affords  an  additional 
proof  of  the  practicability  and  benefit  erf*  competition  in  the  hu«- 
Dsas  of  public  administration. 

Qf  Ae  ChargeM  rfPubUe  Edifices  and  Worki. 

I  shall  not  here  attempt  to  enumerate  the  great  variety  of 
works  requisite  for  the  use  of  the  public ;  but  merely  lay  down 
some  general  rules,  for  calculating  their  cost  to  the  nation.  It 
is  often  impossible  to  estimate  wiUi  any  tolerable  accuracy  the 
public  benefit  derived  from  them.  How  is  one  to  calculate  tiie 
utility,  that  is  to  say,  the  pleasure,  which  the  Inhabitants  of  a 
city  derive  from  a  public  terrace  or  promenade  T  It  is  a  positive 
benefit  to  have,  within  an  easy  distance  of  the  close  and  crowded 
streets  of  a  populous  town,  some  place  where  the  population  can 
bieathe  a  pure  and  wholesome  atmosphere,  and  take  health  and 
snercise,  under  the  shade  of  a  grove,  or  with  a  verdant  prospect 
before  the  eye ;  and  whers*  sehool-boys  can  spend  their  nours  of 
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riBcreatioo;  yet  this  advantage  it  would  be  impoasible  to  set  a  pre- 
cise value  upon. 

The  amount  of  its  cost,  however,  may  be  ascertained  or  esti- 
mated. The  cost  of  every  public  work  or  construction  con- 
aists: — 

1.  Of  the  rent  of  the  surface  whereon  it  is  erected ;  which  rent 
amounts  to  what  a  tenant  would  give  for  it  to  the  proprietor. 

2.  Of  the  interest  of  the  capital  expended  in  the  erection* 
8.  Of  the  annual  charge  of  maintenance. 

Sometimes,  one  or  more  of  these  items  may  be  curtailed. 
When  the  soil,  whereon  a  public  work  is  erected,  will  fetch  no- 
thing from  either  a  purchaser,  or  a  tenant,  the  public  will  be 
charged  with  nothing  in  the  nature  of  rent ;  for  no  rent  couJd  be 
got  if  the  spot  had  never  been  built  on.  A  bridge^  for  instance, 
costs  nothing  but  the  interest  of  the  capital  expended  in  its  ooa- 
struction,  and  the  annual  charge  of  keeping  it  in  repair.  If  it  be 
sufiered  to  (all  into  decay,  the  public  consumes,  annually,  the 
agency  of  the  capital  vested,  reckoned  in  the  shape  of  interest  on 
the  sum  expended,  and,  gradually,  the  capital  itself,  into  the  bar> 
sain ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  bridge  ceases  to  be  passable,  not  only 
IS  the  agency  or  rent  of  the  capital  lost,  but  the  capital  is  gone 
likewise. 

Supposing  one  of  the  dikes  in  Holland  to  have  cost  in  the  out- 
set, 100,000yr.;  the  annual  charge  on  the  score  of  interest,  at 
5  per  cent,  will  be  5000 /r. ;  and,  if  it  cost  3000^.  more  in  the 
keeping  it  up,  the  total  annual  charge  will  be  8000  yr. 

*  The  same  mode  of  reckoning  may  be  applied  to  roads  and  ca- 
nals. If  a  road  be  broader  than  necessary,  there  is  annually  a 
loss  of  the  rent  of  all  the  superfluous  land  it  occupies,  and,  be- 
sides, of  all  the  additional  charge  of  repair.  Many  of  the  roads 
out  oi  Paris  are  180  feet  wide,  including  the  unpaved  part  on 
each  side;  whereas,  a  breadth  of  60  feet  would  be  full  wide  for 
all  useful  purposes,  and  would  be  quite  magnificent  enough,  evea 
for  the  approaches  to  a  great  metropolis.  The  surplus  is  only 
so  much  useless  splendour;  indeed,  I  hardly  know  how  to  call 
it  so;  for  the  narrow  pavement  in  the  centre  of  a  broad  road, 
the  two  sides  of  which  are  impassable  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
is  an  equal  imputation  upon  the  liberality,  and  upon  the  good 
sense  and  taste  of  the  nation.  It  gives  a  disagreeable  sensation, 
to  see  so  much  loss  of  space,  more  particularly  if  it  be  badly 
kept.  It  appears  like  a  wish  to  have  magnificent  roads,  witboat 
having  the  means  of  keeping  them  uniform  and  in  good  condition ; 
like  the  palaces  of  the  Italian  nobles,  that  never  feel  the  efficis  of 
the  broom. 

Be  it  as  it  may,  on  the  sides  of  the  road  I  am  speaking  oC, 
there  is  a  space,  of  120  feet,  that  might  be  restored  to  cultiva- 
tion; that  is  to  say,  50  arpena  to  the  ordinary  leagne.  Add  to- 
gether the  rent  of  the  surplus  land,  the  interest  of  the  sum  ex- 
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pended  in  the  first  cost  and  preparation,  and  the  annual  charge  of 
keeping  up  the  unnecessary  space,  which  is  something,  badly  as  it 
is  kept  up ;  you  will  then  ascertain  the  sum  France  pays  annually 
for  the  very  questionable  honour  of  having  roads  too  wide,  by 
more  than  the  half,  leading  to  streets  too  narrow,  by  three- 
fourths.* 

Roads  and  canals  are  costly  public  works,  even  in  countries 
where  they  are  under  judicious  and  economical  management.  Yet, 
probably,  in  roost  cases,  the  benefits  they  afford  to  the  community 
&r  exceed  the  charges.  Of  this  the  reader  may  be  convinced,  on 
reference  to  what  has  been  said  above  of  the  value  generated 
by  the  mere  commercial  operation  of  transfer  from  one  spot  to 
another,!  and  of  the  general  rule,  that  every  saving  in  the  charges 
of  production  is  so  much  gain  to  the  consumer.^  Were  we  to  cal- 
culate what  would  be  the  charge  of  carriage  upon  all  the  articles 
and  commodities,  that  now  pass  along  any  road  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  if  the  road  did  not  exist,  and  compare  it  with  the  ut- 
most charge  under  present  circumstances,  the  whole  difference, 
that  would  appear,  will  be  so  much  gain  to  the  consumers  of  all 
those  articles,  and  so  much  positive  and  clear  net  profit  to  the 
comfBunity.§ 

Canals  are  still  more  beneficial ;  for  in  them  the  saving  of  car- 
riage is  still  more  considerable.!! 

Public  works  of  no  utility,  such  as  palaces,  triumphal  arches, 
monumental  columns,  and  the  like,  are  items  of  national  luxury. 
They  are  equally  indefensible,  with  instances  of  private  prodi- 
gality. The  unsatisfactory  gratifKation,  afibrded  by  them  to  the 
vanity  of  the  prince  or  the  people,  by  no  means  balances  the  costy 
and  often  the  misery,  they  have  occasioned. 

*  With  tH  this  watts  of  ■pace  in  the  great  roads  of  France,  there  are  in 
none  of  them  either  paved  or  gnvreUed  fiwt-wayt,  paanble  at  aeaioiia,  or  atone 
■eala,  6r  the  traveUera  to  reat  upon,  or  placea  of  temporary  ahelter  from  the 
weather,  or  ciitema  to  quench  the  thirat;  all  which  might  be  added  with  « 
very  trifling  expenae. 

t  Book  C  chap.  9.  I  Book  II.  chap.  3. 

4  To  aay,  that,  if  the  road  were  not  in  eziatence,  the  charge  of  tranaport 
covld  never  be  ao  enormooa  aa  here  aoggeated,  becauae  the  tranaport  would 
never  take  place  at  all,  and  people  would  contrive  to  do  without  the  objecta  of 
tranaport,  would  be  a  atrange  way  of  eluding  the  argument  Seif^ienial  of 
thia  kind,  en&roed  by  the  want  of  meana  to  purchaae,  ia  an  inatance  of  poverty, 
not  of  wealth.  The  poverty  of  the  consumer  ia  extreme,  in  reapect  to  every 
object  he  ia thua  made  too  poorto  purchaae ;  and  he  becomea richer  in  reapect 
to  it,  in  proportion  aa  ita  price  or  value  declinea. 

I  In  lieu  of  canaJa,  iron  raiUroada  from  one  town  to  another,  will  probably 
be  one  day  oonatrocted  The  aaving  in  the  coats  of  transport  would  probably 
exceed  the  interest  of  tiie  very  hearv  expenae  in  the  outaet  Besides  the  addL 
tiooal  fiicility  of  movement,  roods  of  thia  kind  would  remedy  the  violent  jotting 
of  paaaengera  and  gooda.  Undertakinga  of  auch  magnitude  can  only  be  pro- 
aerated  in  QoontriM,  where  capital  ia  very  abundant,  and  where  the  govern- 
ment  inapirea  the  adventnrera  with  the  firm  assurance  of  reaping  themaehea 
the  profit  of  the  adventure. 


/ 
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CHAPTER  YIL 


OF  ram  actual  oonrsiBirroBfl  to  pvhuc  coHsmpnoH. 


A  POBnoN  of  the  objects  of  public  coiisuinptifm  have,  in  some 
tery  rare  inBtances,  been  provided  by  a  private  individual,  ^e  see 
occasioaal  acta  of  private  munificence,  in  the  erection  of  a  hospitaf, 
the  laying  out  of  a  road,  or  €ji  public  gardens,  upon  the  land,  and 
at  the  coet,  of  an  individual*  in  ancient  times,  examples  of  this 
Jdnd  ivere  more  frequent  though  much  less  meritorious.  The  pri* 
▼aite  opulence  of  the  ancients  was  commonly  the  fruir  of  domestic, 
or  provincial,  founder  and  speculation,  or  perhaps  the  spoU  <^  a 
hostile  nation,  purchased  with  the  blood  of  fellow  citizens.  Among 
the  modems,  though  such  excess  do  sometimes  occur,  individual 
wealth  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  fruit  of  personal  indus- 
tiy  and  economy.  In  England,  where  there  are  so  many  institti* 
tions  founded  and  supported  by  private  funds,  most  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  founders  and  supporters  have  been  acquired  in  industrious 
occupations.  It  requires  a  greater  exertion  of  generosity  to  sacri- 
fice wealth,  acquired  by  a  long  course  of  toil  and  aelf-denial,  than 
to  give  away  what  has  been  obtained  by  a  stroke  of  good  fortune, 
or  even  by  an  act  of  lucky  temerity. 

Among  the  Romans,  a  further  portion  of  the  public  consumptioa 
was  supplied  directly  by  the  vanquished  nations  who  were  solgect* 
ed' to  a  tribute,  which  the  victors  consumed. 

In  most  modem  states,  (a)  there  is  some  territorial  property 
Tested,  either  in  the  nation  at  large,  or  in  the  subordinate  commu- 
nities, cities,  towns,  and  villages,  which  is  leased  out,  or  occupied 
directly  by  the  pubUc.  In  France,  most  of  the  public  lands  of  tillage 
and  pasturage,  with  their  appurtenances,  are  let  out  on  lease;  the 
govemment  reserving  only  the  national  forests  under  the  direct 
administration  of  itd  agents.  The  produce  of  the  whole  forms  a 
considerable  item  in  the  catalogue  of  public  resources'. 

But  these  resources  consist  for  the  most  part,  of  the  produce 
of  taxes,  levied  upon  the  subjects  or  citizens.  These  taxes  are 
sometimes  national ;  i.  e.  levied  upon  the  whole  nation,  and  paid 
into  the  general  treasury  of  the  state,  whence  the  public  natioaal 
axpenditure  is  defra3red;  and  sometimes   local,  or   provincial, 


(«)  And  in  moit  of  tboM  of  antiquity.    T. 
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t.  €*  leriad  upoo  the  inhahitants  of  a  leparate  caatoa,  or  proTinco 
€iily>  and  paid  into  the  local  treasury,  whence  are  defrayed  the 
local  expenses. 

It  is  a  principle  of  equity,  that  consumption  should  he  charged 
to  those,  who  derive  gratification  from  it;  consequently,  those 
countries  must  be  pronounced  to  he  the  hest  governed,  in  re- 
spect of  taxation,  where  each  class  of  inhabitants  contributes  in 
taxation  proportionately  to  the  benefit  derived  by  it  from  the  ex* 
penditure* 

Every  individual  and  class  in  the  community  is  benefited  by  the 
central  admimstration,  or,  in  other  words,  the  general  government : 
so  likewise  of  the  security  afiforded  by  the  national  militaiy  estab- 
lishment,* for  the.  provinces  can  hardly  be  secure  from  external 
attack,  if  the  enemy  have  possession  of  the  metropolis,  and  can 
thence  overawe  and  control  them ;  imposing  laws  upon  districts 
where  his  force  has  not  penetrated,  and  disposmg  of  the  lives  and 
property  even  of  su^h  as  have  not  seen  the  fiice  of  an  enemy.  For 
the  same  reason  the  charge  of  fortresses,  arsenals,  and  diplomatic 
aflents  is  properly  thrown  upon  the  whole  community. 
It  would  seem,  that  the  administration  of  justice  should  he  classed 
among  the  general  charges,  although  the  security  and  advantage 
it  aflbrds  have  more  of  a  local  character.  When  the  magistracy  of 
Bordeaux  arrests  and  tries  an  offender,  the  public  intern^  security 
of  France  is  unquestionably  promoted.  The  charge  of  gaols  and 
court-houses  necessarily  follows  that  of  the  nmgistracy.  Smith  haa 
e]q>re8sed  an  opinion,  that  civil  justice  should  be  defrayed  by  the 
litigating  parties ;  which  would  be  more  practicable  than  at  pre- 
sent, were  the  judges  in  the  appointment  of  the  parties  in  each  per* 
ticukr  case,  and  no  otherwise  in  the  nomioation  of  the  public  autho- 
rity, than  inasmuch  as  the  choice  might  be  limited  to  specified 
persons  of  approved  knowledge  and  integrity.  They  would  then 
be  arbitrators,  and  a  sort  of  equitable  jurors,  and  might  be  paid 
proportionately  to  the  matter  in  dispute  without  regard  to  the 
length  of  the  suit ;  and  would  thus  have  an  obvious  interest  in 
simplifying  the  process,  and  sparing  their  own  time  and  tiouble» 
as  well  as  in  attracting  buainess  by  the  general  equity  of  their 
decisioni.  (a) 


(a)  Our  aathor  teema  in  this  puraire  to  hate  beeome  a  oooTert  to  ths 
opimoo  of  Smith,  m  respect  to  the  civil  tribunals  of  a  nation,  fitmi  whieh 
he  bad  ezpreaaed  his  diaKnt,  In  former  editions.  Though  arUtratton  mav 
be  a  terj  good  mode  of  settling  ctril  mita,  where  the  parties  are  both  ann- 
OQS  to  oome  to  a  settlement,  and  indeed  is  fivqnentlj  resorted  to,  and 
aboidd  always  be  encouraged;  yet  it  is  manifest,  that  there  most  be  a  eoin. 
pttlsory  triminal  for  the  obirtinate,  or  refiaetorv.  And,  sinoe  secarhy  Hi 
person  and  property  is  the  main  object  of  social  institations,  it  is  but  josC, 
thai  invaaoo  ui  a  ptrtiealar  matanoe  ahonld  be  repelled  and  deto^ed  at  the 
pahlie  charge.    In  strict  justice,  ths  isfader  ahouM  be  held  to  make  good 
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But  local  adtninistration  and  local  institutions  of  utility,  pleaaure, 
instruction,  or  beneficence,  appear  to  3rield  a  benefit  exclusively  to 
the  place  or  district  where  they  are  situated.  Wherefore,  it  should 
se^m,  that  their  expenses  ought  to  fiUl,  as  in  most  countries  tiiey 
do;  upon  the  local  population.  Not  but  that  the  nation  at  large  de- 
rives some  benefit  firom  good  provincial  administration,  or  tnstita* 
tions.  A  stranger  has  access  to  the  public  places,  libraries,  schools, 
walks,  and  hospitals  of  the  district ;  but  the  principal  benefit  un- 
questionably results  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

It  is  good  economy  to  leave  the  administration  of  the  local  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  to  the  local  authorities;  particnlarly 
where  they  are  appointed  by  those,  whose  fiinds  they  administer. 
There  is  mtich  less  waste,  when  the  money  is  spent  under  the  eye 
of  those,  who  contribute  it,  and  who  are  to  reap  the  benefit;  be- 
sides, the  expense  is  better  proportioned  to  the  advantage  expected. 
When  one  passes  through  a  city  or  town  badly  paved  and  iU-con- 
ditioned,  or  sees  a  canal  or  harbour  in  a  stataof  dilapidation,  one 
may  conclude,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  that  the  authorities,  who 
are  to  administer  the  fudBs  appropriated  to  those  objects,  dk>  not 
refside  on  the  spot. 

In  this  particular,  small  states  have  an  advantage  over  more  ex- 
tensive ones.  They  have  more  enjoyment  from  a  less  expenditiue 
iipon  objects  of  public  utility  or  amusement;  because  they  are  at 
hand  to  see  that  the  fimds,  destined  to  the  object,  aie  filithfiilly 
applied. 


CHAPTER  VnL 

OP  TAXAnox.(a) 

SECTION  I. 

Cfthel^ect  cfaU  kinds  of  Taxaixm  in  generoL 

Taxatiox  is  the  transfer  of  a  portion  of  the  national  products 
firom  the  hands  of  individuals  to  those  of  the  government,  for  the 

the  whole  dama^ ;  and  so  he  is  or  oaght  to  be,  in  the  ihape  of  oasts,  fine,  ds- 
mag^es,  or  otherwise.  But  it  is  not  consistent  with  equity  that  the  soi^fcr 
should  be  deterred  from  pursuing  his  claim,  by  superadding  a  proportion  of  the 
outlay  upon  the  judicial  establishments  to  the  charge  of  witnesses  and  agents* 
which  he  must  necessarily  advance,  and  to  the  risk  of  inability  in  the  odi*- 
quent,  even  'm  the  event  of  ultimate  success.    T. 


(a)  V Impair  expressed  in  English  by  the  general  term,  <«UMfMm,«s  disCitto 
gufshed  firom  impot^  tox,  the  partiouUr  term.    T. 
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purpose  of  meeting  the  public  amsumption  or  expenditure.  What- 
ever be  the  denomination  it  bears,  whether  tax,  contribution,  duty, 
excise,  custom,  aid,  subsidy,*  grant,  or  free  gift,  it  is  virtually  a 
burthen  imposed  upon  individuals,  either  in  a  separate  or  corporate 
character,  by  the  ruling  power  for  the  time  being,  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  consumption  it  may  think  proper  to  make  at  their 
expense ;  in  short,  an  impost,  in  the  literal  sense. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  plan  of  this  work,  to  inquire  in  whom 
the  right  of  taxation  is  or  ought  to  be  vested.  In  the  science  of 
political  economy,  taxation  must  be  considered  as  matter  of  fiict, 
and  not  of  right ;  and  nothing  further  is  to  be  regarded,  than  its 
nature,  the  source  whence  it  derives  the  values  it  absorbs,  and  its 
efiect  upon  national  and  individual  interests.  The  province  of  this 
science  extends  no  further. 

The  object  of  taxation  is,  not  the  actual  commodity,  but  the 
value  of  the  commodity,  given  by  the  tax-payer  to  the  tax-gatherer. 
Its  being  paid  in  silver,  in  goods,  or  in  personal  service,  is  a  mere 
accidental  circumstance,  which  may  be  more  or  less  advantageous 
to  the  subject  or  to  the  sovereign.  The  essential  point  is,  the 
value  of  the  silver,  the  goods,  or  the  service.  The  moment  that 
value  is  parted  with  by  the  tax-payer,  it  is  positively  lost  to  him ; 
the  moment  it  is  consumed  by  the  government  or  its  agents,  it  is 
lost  to  all  the  world,  and  never  reverts  to,  or  re-exists  in  society. 
This,  I  apprehend,  has  already  been  demonstrated,  when  the  gene- 
ral effect  of  public  consumption  was  under  consideration.  It  was 
there  shown,  that  however  the  money  levied  by  taxation  may  be 
refunded  to  the  nation,  its  value  is  never  refunded ;  because  it  is 
never  returned  gratuitously,  or  refunded  by  the  public  fimctiona- 
ries,  without  receiving  an  equivalent  in  the  way  of  barter  or  ex- 
change. 

The  same  causes,  that  we  have  found  to  make  unproductive 
consumption  nowise  favourable  to  re-production,  prevent  taxa- 
tion from  at  all  promoting  it.  Taxation  deprives  the  producer 
of  a  product,  which  he  would  otherwise  have  the  option  of  de- 
riving a  personal  gratification  from,  if  consumed  unproductivelVf 
or  of  turning  to  profit,  if  he  preferred  to  devote  it  to  an  useml 

*  What  avails  it,  for  tiutancc  that  taxation  ia  imposed  bj  oonsent  of  the 
people  or  their  rcprcsentatiTes,  if  there  exists  in  the  state  a  power,  that  b^ 
Its  acts  can  leave  the  people  no  altematlTe  bat  consent?  De  Lobne  in  his 
Etmy  on  the  Enfrlish  Conttiiuiion^  says  that  the  right  of  the  Crown  to 
make  war  is  nugatory,  while  the  people  have  the  right  of  refusing  the  sap- 
plies  fur  carrying  it  on.  May  it  not  be  said,  with  much  more  truth,  that 
the  right  of  the  people  to  deny  the  supplies  is  nugatory,  when  the  crown 
has  involved  them  in  ■  predicament  that  makes  consent  a  matter  of  necessity  7 
The  liberties  of  Great  Britain  have  no  real  security,  except  in  the  freedom 
of  the  press;  which  rests  itself,  rather  upon  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the 
nation,  than  upon  legal  enactments  or  judicial  decisions.  A  nation  is  free, 
when  it  is  bent  on  fmdom;  and  the  most  formidable  obitado  to  ths  estshlish- 
nent  of  civil  liberty  is  ths  absence  of  the  desiro  for  it 
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emplo3niient.  One  product  is  a  means  of  raising  another;  and, 
therefore,  the  subtraction  of  a  product  must  needs  diminish,  instead 
of  augmenting,  productive  power. 

It  may  be  urged^  that  the  pressure  of  taxation  impels  the  produc- 
tive cla^s  to  redouble  their  exertions,  and  thus  tends  to  enlarge 
the  national  production.  I  answer,  that,  in  the  first  place,  mere 
exertion  can  not  alone  produce,  there  must  be  capital  for  it  to  work 
upon,  and  capital  is  but  an  accumulation  of  the  very  products,  that 
taxation  takes  from  the  subject :  that,  in  the  second  place,  it  b 
evident,  that  the  values,  which  industry  creates  expressly  to  satis- 
fy the  demands  of  taxation,  are  no  increase  of  weaJth ;  for  they  are 
seized  on  and  devoured  by  taxation.  It  is  'a  glaring  absurdify  to 
pretend,  that  taxation  contributes  to  national  wealth,  by  engrossiflg' 
part  of  the  national  produce  j  and  enriches  the  nation  by  consum- 
ing part  of  its  wealth.  Indeed,  it  would  be  trifling  with  my  reader's 
time,  to  notice  such  a  fallacy,  did  not  most  governments  act  upon 
this  principle,  and  had  not  well-intentioned  and  scientific  writers 
endeavoured  to  support  and  establish  it.* 

If,  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  nations  most  grievously  taxed 
are  those  most  abounding  in  wealth,  as  Great  Britain  for  example, 
we  are  desired  to  infer,  that  their  superior  wealth  arises  from  (heir 
heavier  taxation,  it  would  be  a  manifest  inversion  of  cause  and 
efSdcU  A  man  is  not  rich,  because  he  pays  largely ;  but  he  is  able 
to  pay  largely,  because  he  is  rich.  It  would  be  not  a  little  ridicu- 
lous, if  a  man  should  think  to  enrich  himself  by  spending  largely, 
because  he  sees  a  rich  neighbour  doing  so.  It  must  be  clear,  that 
the  rich  man  spends,  because  he  is  rich;  but  never  can  enrich  him- 
self  by  the  act  of  spending. 

Cause  and  efl^t  are  easily  distinguished,  when  they  occur  in 
succession;  but  are  oflen  confounded,  when  the  operation  is  ccotinu- 
ous  and  simultaneous. 

Hence,  it  is  manifest,  that,  although  taxation  may  be,  and  often 
is,  productive  of  good,  when  the  sums  it  absorbs  are  properly  ap- 
plied, yet,  the  act  of  levying  is  always  attended  with  mischief  in 
the  outset*    And  this  mischief  good  princes  and  governments  have 

*  By  the  nme  reasoning  it  has  been  attempted  to  prove,  that  luxury  and 
barren  consumption  operate  as  a  stimulus  to  production.  Yet  they  aro 
less  mischievous  than  taxation ;  inasmuch  as  they  redound  to  the  personal 
gratification  of  the  party  himself:  whereas  to  use  the  expedient  of  taxatioD 
as  a  stimulative  to  increased  production,  is  to  redouble  the  exertions  of  the 
community,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  multiplying  its  privations,  rather  than 
its  enjoyments.  For,  if  increased  taxation  be  applied  to  the  support  of  a 
complex,  overgrown,  and  ostentatious  internal  administration,  or  oi  a  super- 
fluous and  disproportionate  military  establishment,  that  may  act  as  a  drain 
of  individual  wealth,  and  of  the  flower  of  the  national  youth,  and  an  aggressor 
upon  the  peace  and  happiness  of  domestic  hfe,  will  not  this  be  paying  as 
dearljr  for  a  grieroos  public  nuisance,  as  if  it  were  a  benefit  of  the  firai 
magnitudo. 
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always  endeavoured  to  render  as  inconsiderable  to  their  subjects  as 
possible,  by  the  practice  of  economy,  and  by  levying,  not  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  people's  ability,  but  to  such  extent  only  as  is  abso- 
lutely unavoidable.  That  rigid  economy  is  the  rarest  of  princely 
virtues,  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the  throne  being  con- 
stantly beset  with  individuals,  who  are  interested  in  the  absence  of 
it ;  and  who  are  always  endeavouring,  by  the  most  specious  reason- 
ing, to  impress  the  conviction,  that  magnificence  is  conducive  to 
public  prosperity,  and  that  profuse  public  expenditure  is  beneficial 
to  the  state.  It  is  the  object  of  this  third  book  to  expose  the  ab- 
surdities of  such  representations. 

Others  there  are,  who  are  not  impudent  enough  to  pretend, 
that  public  profusion  is  a  public  benefit ;  yet  undertake  to  show 
by  arithmetical  deduction,  that  the  peo[de  are  scarcely  burthened 
at  all,  and  are  equal  to  a  much  higher  scale  of  taxation.  As 
Sully  tells  us  in  his  Mepoirs,  **  The  ear  of  the  prince  is  assailed 
by  a  set  of  flattering  advisers,  who  think  to  make  their  court  to 
him  by  perpetually  suggesting  new  ways  of  raising  money ;  dis- 
charged functionaries,  for  the  most  part,  whose  experience  of  the 
sweets  of  office  has  lefl  no  other  impression,  than  the  tincture  of 
the  baneful  art  of  fiscal  extortion ;  and  who  seek  to  recommend 
themselves  to  power  and  favour,  by  commending  it  to  the  lips  of 
royalty."* 

Others  suggest  financial  projects,  and  ways  and  means  for  fill- 
ing the  coficrs  of  the  prince,  as  they  assert,  without  fleecing  the 
subject.  But  no  plan  of  finance  can  give  to  the  government,  with- 
out taking  either  from  the  people,  or  from  the  government  itself 
in  some  other  way ;  unless  it  be  a  downright  adventure  of  in- 
dustry. Something  can  not  be  produced  out  of  nothing  by  a  mere 
touch  of  the  wand*.  However  an  operation  may  be  cloaked 
in  mystery,  however  oflcn  we  may  twist  and  turn  and  trans- 
form values,  there  arc  but  two  ways  of  obtaining  them;  viz.  cre- 
ating oneself,  or  taking  from  others.  The  best  scheme  of  finance 
is,  to  spend  as  little  as  possible ;  and  the  best  tax  is  alwa3rs  the 
lightest. 

Admitting  these  premises,  that  taxation  is  the  taking  from  in^ 
dividuals  a  part  of  their  property^  for  public  purposes ;  that  the 
value  levied  by  taxation  never  reverts  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity, after  it  has  once  been  taken  from  them ;  and  that  taxa- 
tion is  not  itself  a  means  of  reproduction ;  it  is  impoesible  to  de- 

*  Memoire*^  liv.  xx. 

f  It  ifl  hardly  necctuary  to  controvert  an  opinion,  entertained  by  iovereiirns 
in  limca  paat,  respect inj;  the  property  of  their  subjects.  We  find  Louis  XIV. 
writinii^  in  these  terms,  professedly  (or  the  instruction  of  his  son  in  matters  of 
government;  ^^Kinf^s  are  absolute  lords  naturally  possessing  the  entire  and 
uncontrolled  disposal  of  all  property,  whether  belonffing  to  the  church  or  to  the 
laity,  to  be  exercised  at  all  limes  with  due  regard  to  economy,  and  to  the 

Teneral  intereata  of  the  state.**    CEworeB  de  Lauit  XIV.,  Memoiru  HUL  A>  A 
666. 
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ny  the  coDclusion,  that  the  best  taxes,  or,  rather  ihose  that  are 
least  bad,  are 

1.  Such  as  are  the  most  moderate  in  their  ratio. 

2.  Such  as  are  least  attended  with  those  vexatious  circumstaiioes, 
that  harass  the  tax-payer  without  bringing  any  thing  into  the  pub> 
lie  exchequer. 

3.  Such  as  press  impartially  on  all  classes. 

4.  Such  as  are  least  injurious  to  reproduction. 

6.  Such  as  ai'e  rather  favourable  than  otherwise  to  the  national 
morality;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  prevalence  of  habits,  useful  and 
beneficial  to  society. 

These  positions  are  almost  self-evident ;  yet  1  shaO  proceed  to 
illustrate  them  successively,  with  some  few  observations. 

1.  Of  such  as  are  most  moderate  in  their  ratio. 

Since  taxation  does,  in  point  of  fact,  deprive  the  tax-payer  of 
a  product,  which  is  to  him,  either  a  means  of  personal  gratification, 
or  a  means  of  reproduction,  the  lighter  the  tax  is,  the  less  must  be 
the  privation. 

Taxation,  pushed  to  the  extreme,  has  the  lamentable  efiect  of 
impoverishing  the  individual,  without  enriching  the  state.  We 
may  readily  conceive  how  this  can  happen,  if  we  recall  to  our  at- 
tention the  former  position;  viz.  that  each  tax-payer^s  consurop* 
tion,  whether  productive  or  not,  is  always  limited  to  the  amount 
of  his  revenue.  No  part  of  his  revenue,  therefore,  can  be  taken 
irom  him,  without  necessarily  curtailing  his  consumption  in  the 
same  ratio.  This  must  needs  reduce  the  demand  for  all  those 
objects  he  can  no  longer  consume,  and  particularly  those  afiected 
by  taxation.  The  diminution  of  demand  must  be  foUowed  by 
diminution  of  the  supply  of  production ;  and,  consequenUy,  of  (he 
articles  liable  to  taxation.  Thus>  the  tax-payer  is  abridged  of  hia 
enjoyments,  the  producer  of  his  profits,  and  the  public  exchequer 
of  its  receipts.* 


*  In  France  before  1789  the  average  annual  consamption  of  nit 
estimated  at  9  lbs.  per  head  in  the  districts  subject  to  the  eaheUe^  and  at 
18  lbs.  per  head  in  Uiose  exempt  from  that  impost  De  ManlnUu^  Influence 
d€9  divers  hnpots^  p.  141.  Thus,  taxation  in  this  form  obstructed  the  produc- 
tion of  1-2  of  this  article  in  the  districts  subjected  to  it,  and  reduced  to  1-3  the 
enjoyment  it  was  capable  of  affording ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  mischiefii 
resulting  from  it;  the  injury  to  tillage,  to  the  feeding  of  cattle,  and  to 
the  preparation  of  salted  goods;  the  popular  animosity  against  the  coUedors 
of  tax,  the  consequent  increase  of  crime  and  conviction,  and  the  consignment  to 
the  gallies  of  numerous  individuals,  whose  industry  and  courage  might  have 
been  made  available  to  the  increase  of  national  opulence. 

In  1804,  the  English  government  raised  the  duties  on  sugar  30  per  cent. 
It  might  have  been  expected,  that  their  average  product  to  the  public  ex- 
chequer would  have  been  advanced  in  the  same  ratio ;  t.  e.  from  2,778,0001. 
the  former  amount,  to  3,330,000Z.:  instead  of  which  the  increased  duties 
produced  but  2,537,000Z.;  exhibiting  an  absolute  deficit  Speech  of  Henry 
Brougham,  Esq.  M.  P.  March  13, 1817. 

The  people  of  Great  Britan  might  consume  French  wines  at  a  very  lattlo 
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This  is  the  reason  why  a  tax  is  not  productive  to  the  public  ex- 
chequer, in  proportion  to  its  ratio :  and  why  it  has  become  a  sort 
of  apophthegm,  that  two  and  two  do  not  make  four  in  the  arithme* 
tic  of  finance.  Excessive  taxation  is  a  kind  of  suicide,  whether 
laid  upon  objects  of  necessity,  or  upon  those  of  luxury ;  but  there 
is  this  distinction,  that,  in  the  latter  case,  it  extinguishes  only  a 
portion  of  the  products  on  which  it  falls,  together  with  the  gratifi- 
cation they  are  calculated  to  afford ;  while,  in  the  former,  it  extin- 
guishes both  production  and  consumption,  and  the  tax-payer  into 
the  bargain. 

Were  it  not  almost  self-evident,  this  principle  might  be  illus- 
trated, by  abundant  examples  of  the  profit  the  state  derives  from 
a  moderate  scale  of  taxation,  where  it  is  sufficiently  awake  to  its 
real  interests. 

When  Turgot,  in  1775,  reduced  to  i  the  market-dues  and  du- 
ties of  entry  upon  fresh  sea-fish  sold  in  Paris,  their  product  was 
nowise  diminished.  The  consumption  of  that  article  must,  there- 
fore, have  doubled,  the  fishermen  and  dealers  must  have  doubled 
their  concerns  and  their  profits;  and,  since  population  always  in- 
creases with  increasing  production,  the  number  of  consumers  must 
have  been  enlarged;  and  that  of  producers  must  have  been 
enlarged  likewise ;  for  an  increase  of  profits,  |hat  is  to  say,  of 
individual  revenue,  multiplies  savings,  and  thus  generates  the 
multiplication  of  capital  and  of  families ;  and  that  very  increase 
of  production  will,  beyond  all  doubt,  augment  the  product  of  taxa- 
tion in  other  branches ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  popularity  accru- 
ing to  the  government  from  the  aneviati<Hi  of  the  national  bur- 
thens. 

The  government  agents,  who  fium  or  administer  the  collec- 
tion of  &e  taxes,  very  oflen  abuse  their  interest  and  authority,  to 
construe  all  doubtful  points  of  fiscal  law  in  their  own  fevour, 
and  sometimes  to  create  obscurity  for  the  purpose  of  profiting  by 
it.  The  efiect  is  precisely  the  same,  as  if  the  scale  of  taxation 
were  raised  jpro  UaUo.*    Turgot  adopted  a  contrary  course,  and 

■dvinoe  upon  the  prices  of  France,  and  have  the  enjoyment  of  an  nnadulter- 
ated,  wholesome,  and  exhilarating  beverage,  costing  perhape  a  shilling  a  hot- 
ile.  But  the  ezhorbitant  duty  upon  this  article  has  reduced  its  import  and 
the  product  of  the  duty  to  a  very  tri6e ;  and  thus,  the  sole  benefit  resulting 
from  the  tax  to  the  British  nation  is,  the  total  privation  of  a  cheap  and  whole- 
some object  of  consumption. 

The  two  last  examples  are  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 'objection  taken  by 
Ricardo  to  this  passai^e  of  my  text;  on  the  ground  that  taxation  is  not  injurious 
to  production  in  the  agjrregatc,  inasmuch  as  the  consumption  of  the  stats 
itself  replaces  that  of  individuals,  which  is  annihilated  by  the  tax.  A  tax, 
that  robs  the  individual,  without  benefit  to  the  exchequer,  substitutes  no  pub-> 
lie  consumption  whatever,  in  place  of  the  private  consumption  it  extin- 
guishes. 

*  Of  this  a  striking  instance  is  given  in  a  work  entitled,  Djeertst  Mdh9 
stir  la  Ltpaiation  et  rAdminutration,  par  M,  C,  St,  Paul,  One  of  the  pris- 
eipsl  banken  of  Paris  having  died  in  1617,  the  duty  on  legftcies  and  inaeri- 
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made  it  a  rule  to  lean  alwa3r8  to  the  side  of  the  tax-payer.  "Hie 
public  contractors  made  a  great  outcry  at  this  innovation,  declar> 
ing  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  fulfil  their  engagements, 
and  offering  to  collect  on  the  government  account  and  xisk.  The 
event,  however,  falsified  their  predictions  by  an  actual  increase  of 
the  receipts.  The  greater  lenity  in  the  collection  proved  so  ad* 
vantageous  to  production,  and  the  consumption,  consequent  upon 
it,  that  the  profits,  which  had  before  not  exceeded  10,550,000 
liV'j  rose  to  60,000,000  liv, ;  an  advance  which  could  hardly  be 
credited,  if  it  were  not  attested  by  unquestionable  evidence.* 

We  are  told  by  Humboldt,f  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  va* 
riety  of  valuable  information,  that  in  thirteen  years  from  1779, 
during  which  time  Spain  adopted  a  somewhat  more  Ubend  system 
of  government  in  regard  to  her  American  dependencies,  the  in- 
crease of  the  revenue  in  Mexico  alone  amounted  to  no  lean  a  eum 
than  100  millions  of  dollars ;  and  that  she  drew  from  that  country, 
during  the  same  period,  an  addition  in  the  single  article  of  silver, 
to  amount  of  14,500,000  dollars.  We  may  naturally  suppose, 
that,  in  those  years  of  prosperity,  there  was  a  corresponding,  and 
rather  greater  increase  of  individual  profits;  for  that  is  the  source, 
whence  all  public  revenue  is  derived. 

A  similar  course  of  conduct  has  invariably  been  followed  by  a 
similar  effect  4  and  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  a  writer  of  lifa^td 
principles  to  be  able  to  prove  by  experience,  that  moderation  is 
the  best  policy  .§ 

tance  was  levied  npon  the  agf^egBte  of  hia  credit-acconnt,  and  not  upon  the 
balance,  after  deducting  the  debits ;  and  this  by  virtue  of  a  proviso  in  the  rtrt- 
nae  laws,  which  charges  the  duty  upon  the  gross  estate  of  a  defunct,  and  not 
upon  the  residue  aflcr  the  discharge  of  the  outstanding  claims.  Th«  dmngtt  of 
fraud  upon  the  revenue  in  stating  the  account,  is  not  sufficient  to  juaCiQr  the  ex- 
action of  more  than  is  fairly  due. 

The  same  department  is  in  the  habit  of  giving  no  notice  to  the  executors  ar 
other  parties,  of  the  payments  falling  due,  until  ailer  the  legal  time  has  cx- 
pired,  in  the  hope  of  incurring  the  penalty  of  default  The  revotatioo  has 
abolished  this  official  and  fiscal  severity ;  but  it  was  revived  by  the  imperial 
government,  and  has  been  acted  upon  ever  since.  A  clerk  or  officer  lias  no 
chance  of  promotion,  unless  he  shows  a  disposition  on  all  occasions  to  postpone 
the  interests  of  the  public  to  those  of  the  exchequer. 

•  (Euvrea  de  TVr^of,  tom.  i.  p.  170.  The  accounts  of  the  farmers-j^meral 
were  minutely  stated,  and  rigidly  investigated,  because  the  crown  participated 
in  their  profits. 

t  Essai  Pol,  8ur  la  Nouvelle  Espagne^  liv.  v.  c.  13. 

t  This  position  is  further  confirmed  by  an  instance  mentioned  in  a  letter, 
addressed  in  1785,  by  the  then  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  to  the  Ahhe  MoreUeU 
staling,  *  that  in  respect  to  the  article  of  tea,  the  good  efiect  of  the  redaotioo 
of  duty  had  surpassed  all  expectation.  The  amount  of  sale  had  advanced  from 
5,000,000  lbs.  to  12,000,000  lbs.,  in  spite  of  many  unfavourable  circnm. 
stances ;  besides  which,  smuggling  had  been  so  much  crippled,  thai 
the  public  revenue  had  been  increased  to  a  degree  that  astontsjied  every 
body.* 

(  This  doctrine  has  been  combated  by  Ricardo,  in  his  Principte$  of  Poit. 
iical  Eeowmy  and  Thxation,  That  writer  maintains,  that  since  the  amoont 
and  the  product  of  industry  is  always  proportionate  to  the  quantom  o£  the 
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Upon  the  same  principles,  it  will  be  easy  to  demonstrate  in  the 
next  place,  that  the  taxes  least  mischievous  are  : 

2.  Such  as  are  least  attended  with  those  vexatious  circum- 
fltaoces,  that  harass  the  tax-payer,  without  bringing  any  thing  into 
the  public  exchequer. 

It  has  been  held  by  many,  that  the  costs  of  collection  are  no 
very  great  evil,  inasmuch  as  they  are  refunded  to  the  community 
in  some  other  shape.  On  this  head,  I  must  refer  my  readers 
to  what  has  been  already  observed.*  These  costs  are  no  more 
refunded,  than  the  net  proceeds  of  the  taxes  themselves ;  because 
both  the  one  and  the  other  consists  in  reality,  not  of  the  money, 
wherein  the  taxes  are  paid,  but  of  the  value,  wherewith  the  tax- 
payer procures  that  money,  and  the  value  which  the  government 
again  procures  with  it ;  which  latter  is  destroyed  and  consumed 
outright. 

The  necessities  of  princes  have  operated  far  more  effectually 
than  their  regard  to  the  public  good,  to  introduce  the  practice  of 
better  order  and  economy  in  the  financial  departments  of  most 
European  states  during  the  two  last  centuries,  than  in  former 
times.  The  people  are  generally  made  to  bear  as  much  as  they 
can  well  stand  under ;  so  that  every  saving  in  the  charge  of  col- 
lection has  gone  to  swell  the  receipts  of  the  exchequer. 

Sully  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs, f  that,  for  30,000,000  liv.  Brought 
into  the  royal  treasury,  in  1598,  by  means  of  taxation,  individuals 
were  out  of  pocket  150,000,000  liv.;  and  assures  us,  that  he  had 
with  great  pains  ascertained  the  fact,  however  incredible  it  might 
appear.  Under  the  administration  of  Necker,  upon  a  revenue  of 
557,500,000,  liv.  the  charges  of  collection  amounted  to  no  more 
than  58,000,000  liv,;  yet,  under  his  management,  there  were 
250,000  persons  employed  in  the  collection,  most  of  them,  how- 
ever, had  other  collateral  occupations.  The  charge  was,  there- 
capital  engm^d  in  it,  the  extinction  of  one  branch  by  taxation  mnrt  needs 
be  compensated  by  the  product  of  Bonie  utiicr,  towards  \i-hich  the  induntry 
and  capital,  thrown  out  of  employ,  will  naturally  be  diverted.  I  answer, 
that  whenever  taxation  diverts  capital  from  one  mode  of  employment  to 
another,  it  annihilates  the  profits  of  all  who  ore  tliiown  out  of  employ  by 
the  change,  and  diminishes  ihoBC  of  the  rest  of  tlic  community;  for  industry 
may  be  presumed  to  have  dioscn  tlie  most  profitable  channel.  I  will  go 
further  and  say,  that  a  forcible  diversion  ol  the  current  of  production  an- 
nihilates  many  additional  sources  of  profit  to  industry.  Besides,  it  makes 
a  rant  difference  to  the  public  prosperity,  whether  the  individual  or  the 
state  be  the  consumer.  A  thriving  and  lucrative  branch  of  industry  pro> 
racfien  the  creation  and  accumulation  of  new  capital ;  whereas,  under  the 
prcHsure  of  taxation,  and  accumulation  of  new  capital ;  whereas,  under  the 
preiisurc  of  taxation,  it  ceasrs  to  be  lucrative ;  capital  diminishes  gradually 
instead  of  increasing ;  wealth  and  production  [decline  in  consequence,  and 

Erospcritv  vanishes,  leaving  behind  the  pressure  of  unremitting  taxation* 
icardo  has  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  unbending  maxima  of  geometrical 
demonstration;  in  the  icieaoe  of  political  eoooomy,  there  is  no  method  leas 
worthy  of  reliance* 
•  dbap.  V.  ssct.  1.  t  Liv.  xz. 
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fore,  about  10  4-5  per  cent.;  yet  this  is  much  higher  than  the  rate 
at  which  the  business  is  done  in  EIngland.* 

Besides  the  charge  of  collection,  there  are  other  circum* 
stances,  that  are  burthensome  to  the  people  without  being  pro- 
ductive of  gain  to  the  public  revenue.  Lawsuits,  impriaonnieol 
and  other  preventive  measures,  entail  additional  expense,  with* 
out  procuring  the  smallest  increase  of  revenue.  And  this  addi* 
tion  is  sure  to  &11  on  the  most  necessitous  class  of  tax^payers ; 
for  the  other  classes  pay  without  litigation  or  constraint.  Such 
odious  means  of  enforcing  the  payment  of  taxes  are  precisdy 
the  same  as  demanding  of  a  man  12  fr,  because  he  has  noc 
wherewithal  to  pay  10  fr.  .  Rigour  is  never  necessary  to  en- 
force taxation  where  it  presses  lightly  on  the  resources  of  indi- 
viduals ;  but  when  a  state  is  so  unfortunate,  as  to  be  obliged  to 
impose  heavy  burthens,  of  two  evils,  the  process  of  levy  by 
distress  is  preferable  to  that  of  personal  constraint.  For  at 
any  rate,  by  seizing  and  selling  the  tax-payer's  goods,  and  there* 
by  raising  the  arrears  of  his  taxes,  he  is  compelled  to  pay  no  more 
than  is  due  ;  and  the  whole  of  what  he  does  pay  goes  into  the 
public  purse. 

On  this  account  it  is,  that  works  executed  by  the  public  requi- 
sition of  labour,  as  the  roads  were  in  France  under  the  old  regime 
are  always  a  mischievous  kind  of  taxation.  The  time  lost  by  the 
labourers  put  in  requisition  in  coming  three  or  four  leagues, 
perhaps,  to  their  work,  and  that  which  is  always  wasted  by  peo- 
ple who  get  no  pay,  and  work  against  their  inclination,  is  all  a 
dead  loss  to  the  public,  with  no  return  of  revenue.  Even  sup* 
posing  the  work  to  be  well  executed,  there  is  often  more  loas 
incurred  by  the  interruption  of  the  regular  agricultural  pursuits, 
than  gain  made  from  the  compulsory  employment  that  has  been 
substituted.  Turgot  called  upon  the  surveyors  and  engineers  of 
the  respective  provinces  for  an  estimate  of  the  average  expense, 
one  year  with  another,  of  keeping  up  old  roads,  and  constructing 
the  usual  number  of  new  ones,  directing  them  to  make  their  cal- 
culations on  the  most  liberal  scale.  The  estimate  of  the  annual 
expense,  made  in  compliance  with  his  orders,  amounted  to 
10,000,000  liv*  for  the  whole  kingdom :  whereas,  according  to 
the  calculations  of  Turgot,  the  old  cojrvee  system  involved  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  nation  of  40,000,000  Ziv.f 

*  Under  the  system  of  Napoleon,  which  made  civilization  retrograde  to 
this,  as  well  as  in  most  other  particalars,  the  charges  of  collection  in  which 
roust  be  included  the  charge  of  privation  and  the  irrecoverable  arrears,  n 
much  more  considerable;  but  the  full  extent  of  the  mischief  he  caused  i# 
yet  ascertained. 

f  Necker  reckons  the  corvee  at  20  millions  only;  but  probablv  he  tak< 
account  of  nothing,  but    the   value  the  day-labour  exacted;  ancf  does 
notice  the  injury  resulting  from  this  method  of  supplying  the  public 
nties* 
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Days  of  rest,  eDJoined  either  by  law,  or  by  custom  and  usage 
too  powerful  to  be  infringed  upon,  are  another  kind  of  taxation, 
productive  of  nothing  to  the  public  purse. 

8.  Such  as  press  impartially  on  sdl  classes. 

Taxation  being  a  burthen,  must  needs  weigh  lightest  on  each 
individual,  when  it  bears  upon  all  alike*  When  it  presses  inequi- 
tably upon  one  individual  or  branch  of  industry,  it  is  an  indirect, 
as  well  as  a  direct,  incumbrance ;  for  it  prevents  the  particular 
branch  or  the  individual  from  competing  on  even  terms  with  the 
rest.  An  exemption,  granted,  to  one  manufacture,  has  oflen  been 
the  ruin  of  several  others.  Favour  to  one  is  most  commonly  injus- 
tice to  all  others. 

The  partial  assessment  of  taxation  is  no  less  prejudicial  to  the 
public  revenue,  than  unjust  to  individual  interests.  Those  who 
are  too  lightly  taxed,  are  not  likely  to  cry  out  for  an  increase ; 
and  those  who  are  too  heavily  taxed,  are  seldom  regular  in  their 
payments.    The  public  revenue  sufiers  in  both  ways. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  it  be  just  to  tax  that  portion  of 
revenues,  which  is  spent  on  luxuries,  more  heavily  than  that  spent 
on  objects  of  necessity.  It  seems  but  reasonable  to  do  so;  for  tax- 
ation is  a  sacrifice  to  the  preservation  of  society  and  of  social 
organization,  which  ought  not  to  be  purchased  by  the  destruction 
of  individuals.  Yet,  the  privation  of  absolute  necessaries  implies 
the  extinction  of  existence.  It  would  be  somewhat  bold  to  main- 
tain, that  a  parent  is  bound  in  justice  to  stint  the  food  or  clothing 
of  his  child,  to  fiimish  his  contingent  to  the  ostentatious  splen- 
dour of  a  court,  or  the  needless  magnificence  of  public  edifices. 
Where  is  the  benefit  of  social  institutions  to  an  individual,  whom 
they  rob  of  an  object  of  positive  enjoyment  or  necessity  in  actual 
ponession,  and  ofler  nothing  in  return,  but  the  participation  in  a 
remote  and  contingent  good,  which  any  man  in  his  fienma  would 
reject  with  disdain? 

But  how  is  the  line  to  h<>  drawn  between  necessaries  and  su 
perfiuitiesT  In  this  discrimination,  there  is  the  greatest  difficulty , 
for  the  terms,  necessaries  and  superfluities,  convey  no  determi 
nate  or  absolute  notion,  but  always  have  reference  to  the  time 
the  place,  the  age,  and  the  condition  of  the  party;  so  that,  were 
it  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  to  tax  none  but  superfluities, 
there  would  be  no  knowing  where  to  begin,  and  where  to  stop. 
AH  that  we  certainly  know  is,  that  the  income  of  a  person  or  a  &mi- 
ly  may  be  so  confined,  as  barely  to  suflke  for  existence;  and  may 
be  augmented  from  that  minimum  upwards  by  imperceptible  gra- 
dation, till  it  embrace  every  gratification  of  sense,  of  luxury,  or 
of  vanity;  each  successive  gratification  being  one  step  further 
removed  from  the  limits  of  strict  necessity,  till  at  last  the  ex- 
treme of  firivolity  and  caprice  is  arrived  at;  so  that,  if  it  be  desir- 
ed to  tax  individual  income,  in  such  manner  as  to  press  lighter, 
in  proportion  as  that  income  approaches  to  the  confines  of  bare 

61 
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neceasity,  taxation  must  not  only  be  equitably  apportioned,  but  muflt 
press  on  revenue  with  progressive  gravity* 

In  fact,  supposing  taxation  to  be  exactly  proportionate  to  indi- 
vidual income,  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  for  instance,  a  fionily  pos- 
sessed of  300,000/r.  per  annum  would  pay  30,000 /r.  in  taxes, 
leaving  a  clear  residue  of  270,000yr.  fi>r  the  family  expenditure* 
With  such  an  etpenditure,  the  family  could  not  only  Uve  in  abun- 
dance, but  could  still  enjoy  a  vast  number  of  gratifications  by  no 
means  essential  to  happiness.  Whereas  another  family,  with  an 
income  of  300  yr.,  reduced  by  taxation  to  270  fr*  per  anmun, 
would,  with  our  present  habits  of  life,  and  ways  of  thinking,  be 
stinted  in  the  bare  necessaries  of  subsistence.  Thus,  a  tax  merely 
proportionate  to  individual  income  would  be  far  fnm  equttable ; 
and  this  is  probably  what  Smith  meant,  by  declaring  it  reaaooBLble^ 
that  the  rich  man  should  contribute  to  the  pubUc  expenses,  not 
merely  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  his  revenue,  but  even  some- 
what more.  For  my  part,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  gmng  forther, 
and  saying,  that  taxation  can  not  be  equitable,  unless  its  nUio  is 
progressive.* 

4.  Such  as  are  least  injurious  to  reproduction. 

Of  the  values,  whereof  taxation  deprives  individuals^,  a  gieat 
part  would,  undoubtedly,  if  lefl  at  the  disposal  of  the  indfvidQals 
themselves,  have  gone  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  wants  and  appe* 
tites;  but  some  part  would  have  been  laid  by,  and  have  gone  to 
the  further  accumulation  of  productive  capital.  Thus,  dl  taxm- 
tion  may  be  said  to  injure  reproduction,  inasmuch  as  it  prevents 
Ihe  accumulation  of  productive  capital. 

This  efiect  is  more  direct  and  serious,  whenever  the  tax-payer 
is  obliged  to  withdraw  a  part  of  the  capital  already  embarked,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  pay  the  tax ;  which  case,  as  Sis- 
muudi  has  ohroirdly  observed,  resembles  the  exaction  of  a  tithe 
upon  grain  at  seed-time,  instead  of  harvest-time.  Of  this  kind 
is  the  tax  on  legacies  and  successions.  An  heir,  succeeding  to  a 
property  of  100,000 /r.  and  called  upon  for  a  tax  of  5  per  cent. 
upon  it,  will  pay  it,  not  out  of  his  ordinary  income,  burthened  as  it 
is  already  with  the  ordinary  taxes,  but  out  of  the  inheritance, 
which  is  thereby  reduced  to  95,000 /r.  Wherefore,  if  it  happen 
to  be  a  vested  capital  of  100,000/r.,  and  be  reduced  by  the  tax 

•  Wealth  of  Niatum8,  book  v.  c.  2.  It  has  been  objected,  that  a  ftx»gn^ 
tare  scale  of  taxation  preaeota  the  disadvantage  of  openiting  as  a  |m«mL 
ty  to  deter  activity  and  fragfalitj  from  the  accumulation  of  capitaL  Bat  it 
must  be  obvious,  that  taxation  of  all  kinds  subtracU  a  portion  oolj,  and 
generalljr  a  very  moderate  portion,  of  the  addition  made  to  the  fortune  of 
an  individual ;  so  that  every  one  has  a  much  stronger  inducement  to  tavita, 
than  penalty  to  deter,  accumulation.  If  a  person  had  to  pay  200^.  mor^ 
in  taxes,  upon  every  addition  of  1000/r.  to  his  revenue,  still  he  woold  nml- 
tiply  his  enjoyments  in  a  larger  ratio  than  his  sacrifices.  Vide  what  m  tsnA 
i^  Sect.  4.  of  the  tame  Chapter,  on  the  subject  of  the  land-tax  of  Ei^kwL 

jOtw. 
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to  95,000 /n,  the  natiooal  capital  will  be  diinxiiished  to  tke  amount 
of  the  5,000 yr.  thus  diverted  into  the  public  exchequer. 

It  is  the  same  with  all  taxes  upon  the  transfer  of  property.  The 
owner  of  land  worth  100,000/r.  will  get  but  95,000/r.  for  it,  if 
the  purchaser  be  saddled  with  a  tax  of  5  per  cent.  The  seller  will 
have  a  di^xwable  capital  of  95,000/r.  only,  in  lieu  of  land  worth 
100,000/r.  /  and  the  national  capital  will  sustain  a  loss  of  the  difler- 
ence.  Should  the  purchaser  be  so  bad  an  arithmetician,  as  to 
pay  the  full  value  of  the  land,  without  allowing  for  the  tax,  he  will 
sacrifice  a  capital  of  105,000  /r.  in  the  purchase  of  value  to  the 
amount  of  but  100,000/r.  In  either  case,  the  loss  to  the  national 
capital  will  be  the  same ;  although,  in  the  latter,  it  will  &11  upon 
the  purchaser  instead  of  the  seller. 

Taxes  upon  transfer,  besides  the  mischief  of  pressing  upon 
capital,  are  a  clog  to  the  circulation  of  property.  But,  has  the 
public  any  interest  in  its  free  circulation  1  So  long  as  the  object 
is  in  existence,  is  it  not  as  well  placed  in  one  hand  as  in  another  ? 
Certainly  not.  The  public  has  a  perpetual  interest  in  the  utmost 
possible  freedom  of  its  circulation;  because  by  that  means  it  is 
most  likely  to  get  into  the  hands  of  those,  that  can  make  the 
most  of  it.  Why  does  one  man  sell  bis  land  ?  but  because  he 
thinks  he  can  lay  out  the  value  to  more  advantage  in  some  chan- 
nel of  productive  industry.  And  why  does  another  buy  it  1  but 
because  he  wishes  to  invest  a  capital,  that  is  lying  idle,  or  less 
productively  vested;  or  because  he  thinks  it  capable  of  improve- 
ment. The  transfer  tends  to  augment  the  national  income,  be- 
cause it  tends  to  augment  the  income  of  the  two  contracting  par- 
ties. If  they  be  deterred  -by  the  expenses  of  the  transfer,  those 
expenses  will  have  prevented  this  probaUe  increase  of  the  national 
income. 

Such  taxes,  however,  as  encroach  upon  the  productive  capital 
of  the  community,  and,  consequently,  abridge  the  demand  for 
labour  and  the  profits  of  industry  within  the  community,  possess, 
in  a  very  high  degree,  one  quality,  which  that  distinguished  poli- 
tical economist,  Arthur  Young,  has  pronounced  to  be  an  essential 
requisite  in  taxation;  viz.  the  facility  and  cheapness  of  collection.*' 
Stnce  taxation  presents  at  best  but  a  choice  of  evils,  a  nation,  hea- 
vily burthened,  will  probably  do  well,  in  submitting  to  a  moderate 
impost  upon  capital. 

Taxes  upon  law-process,  and,  generally,  all  that  is  paid  to  law 

*  This  ifl  the  reason,  why  it  has  been  feiind  practicable  to  raiBc  the  doty 
on  regifltration  to  its  prewnt  high  scale.  Were  it  reduced,  the  product  to 
the  exchequer  would  probably  be  equally  great ;  and  the  nation  would  en- 
joy the  boie^  of  greater  freedom  of  circulation,  besides  experiencing  less 
jeacroachment  upon  its  capital,  (a) 


(a)  The  effect  on  the  national  capital  would  be  precisely  the  same ;  the 
repeated  action  of  the  tax  would  make  up  for  its  lenity.    T. 
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officers  and  agents,  are  taxes  upon  capital.  (1)  For  litigatioo  is 
not  proportionate  to  the  income  of  the  suitors,  but  to  accident,  Co 
the  complexity  of  family  interests,  and  to  the  imperfections  of  the 

law  itself. 

Forfeitures  are  equally  a  tax  on  capital. 

The  influence  of  taxation  upon  production  is  not  confined  to  tlie 
circumstance  of  diminishing  one  of  its  sources,  that  is  to  say,  capi- 
tal ;  it  operates  besides  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty,  inflicted  upon 
certain  branches  of  production  and  consumption.  Patents,  lioensea 
to  follow  any  specified  calling,  and,  generally,  all  taxes,  that  bear 
directly  upon  industry,  are  liable  to  this  objection ;  but,  when  mty 
derate  in  their  ratio,  industry  will  contrive  to  surmount  such  obster 
cles  without  much  difiiculty. 

Nor  is  industry  afiected  only  by  taxes  bearing  directly  upon  it  ; 
it  is  indirectly  aflbcted  by  such  also,  as  bear  upon  the  consumption 
of  the  articles  it  has  to  work  upon. 

The  products  consumed  in  reproduction  are,  f^r  the  most  part, 
those  of  primary  necessity ;  and  taxes,  that  discourage  «ich  pro- 
ducts, must  be  injurious  to  reproduction.  This  is  more  especially 
the  case  in  respect  to  those  raw  materials  of  manufacture,  whicji 
can  <mly  be  consumed  reproductively.  An  excessive  duty  upon 
cotton-wool,  checks  the  production  of  all  articles,  wherein  that 
substance  is  worked  up.* 

Brazil  is  a  country  abounding  in  articles,  that  mifht  be  cured 
and  exported,  if  they  were  allowed  to  be  salted.  Its  fisheries 
are  very  productive,  and  cattle  so  abundant,  that  they  are  killed 

*  In  both  Ihigland  and  France,  premiums  are  given  upon  tbe'impoftatkn 
of  specific  raw  materials,  with  a  view  tu  encoura^  manuftcture.  TTiis  is 
an  error  on  the  opposite  side.  Upon  this  principle,  instead  of  a  tax  on  the 
product  of  land,  a  bounty  should  be  |iven  to  all  who  would  take  tbc  troaUe 
to  cultivate;  for  domestic  agriculture  nimishes  the  raw  material  of  most  muaa- 
ftctures ;  as  grain  in  particular,  which  is  transibrmed,  through  the  medtatioQ  c£ 
human  exertion,  into  value  of  various  kinds,  ezceechng  that  consumed  is  the 
process.  Customs  or  duties  of  import  upon  any  article  whatever  ere  vpaHj 
equitable  with  direct  taxes  upon  land ;  both  are  positive  evils ;  bat  the  lightO' 
the  tax,  the  smaller  the  injury. 


(1)  [Taxes  upon  law-process  are  the  most  grievous  and  oppressive  that 
have  ever  been  resorted  to,  and  since  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Bentbani*s  work 
on  Law  taxes,  no  one,  who  has  read  it,  can  doubt  their  impolicy.  It  is  said 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  (vol.  27,  page  358)  **that  one  day  Mr.  Rase«  in 
Mr.  Pitt's  presence,  took  Mr.  Bentham  aside,  and  informed  him  that  tbej 
had  read  the  pamphlet— that  its  reasoning  was  unanswerable— ^and  that  it 
was  resolved  there  should  be  no  more  such  taxes.**  "  Yet  Budget  after  Budfet,** 
remarks  the  reviewer,  "  has  since  been  formed,  in  which  those  duties  hav« 
made  a  part;  and  Mr.  Pitt  himself  was  found  to  patronize  them  upon  his  retnxa 
to  office  in  1804.**  All  the  arguments  ever  brought  forward  in  sunport  of  this 
objectionable  impost,  have  been  triumphantly  remted  by  Mr.  Bentnam,  in  thtt 
work,  which  it  is  said  in  the  same  Review,  **  for  closeness  of  reasootnp,  has 
not  perhaps  been  equalled,  and  for  excellence  of  style,  has  certainly  nw 
been  surpassed.**]  AMtniCAif  EftfToa. 
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merely  for  the  sake  of  the  hide.  Indeed,  it  is  thence  that  our 
tanneries  in  Europe  are  in  a  great  measure  supplied.  But  the 
salt  duties  prevent  the  export  of  either  fish  or  meat ;  and  thus,  for 
the  sake  of  a  revenue  of  a  miUion  o£  francs,  perhaps  incalculable 
mischief  is  done  to  the  productive  powers  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  to  the  public  revenue,  which  they  might  be  made  to  yield. 

In  like  manner,  as  taxation  operates  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty, 
to  discourage  reproductive  consumption,  it  may  be  employed  to 
check  consumption  of  an  unproductive  kind ;  in  which  case,  it 
has  the  two-fold  advantage,  of  subtracting  no  value  from  repro- 
ductive  investment,  and  of  rescuing  values  from  unproductive  con- 
sumption, to  be  employed  in  a  manner  more  beneficial  to  the  com* 
munity.     This  is  the  advantage  of  all  taxes  upon  luxuries.* 

When  sums,  levied  by  taxation  upon  capital,  instead  of  being 
simply  expended  by  the  government,  are  laid  out  upon  productive 
objects ;  or,  when  individuals  contrive  to  make  good  the  deficiency 
out  of  their  private  savings,  the  positive  mischief  of  taxation  is 
then  balanced  by  a  counteracting  benefit.  The  proceeds  of  taxa- 
tion are  reproductively  vested,  when  laid  out  in  impfoving  the  in- 
ternal communications,  constructing  harbours,  or  other  such  works 
of  utility.  Governments  sometimes  employ  a  part  of  the  revenue 
thus  realized  in  adventures  of  industry.  Colbert  did  so,  when  he 
made  advances  to  the  manufacturers  of  Lyons.  The  governments 
of  Hamburgh,  and  of  some  other  places  in  Germany,  were  in 
the  habit  of  embarking  their  revenues  in  productive  undertakings ; 
and  it  is  said,  that  the  authorities  of  Berne  were  in  the  habit  of  so 
employing  a  part  of  its  revenues  every  year :  but  such  instances 
are  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

6.  Such  as  are  rather  fkvourable  than  otherwise  to  the  national 
morality ;  that  is  to  say)  to  the  prevalence  of  habits,  usefiil  and 
beneficial  to  society. 

Taxation  influences  the  habits  of  a  nation,  in  the  same  way  as 
it  operates  upon  its  production  and  consumption  viz :  by  imposing 
a  pecuniary  penalty  upon  specified  acts ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  pos- 
MMsed  of  the  grand  requisites  to  render  punishment  eflectual ; 
namely,  moderation  and  difiiculty  of  evasion.f  Without  refer- 
ence, therefore,  to  the  purposes  of  finance  and  revenue,  it  lb  a 
powerfiil  engine  in  the  hands  of  government,  for  either  corrupt* 
ing  or  reforming  the  national  morals,  and  may  be  directed  to  the 
promotion  of  idleness  or  industry,  extravagance  or  economy. 

The  tax  of  five  per  cent,  upon  all  lands  devoted  to  productive 

*  When  it  is  abtolutelv  neooMary  to  lay  a  Uz  on  a  particalar  kind  of  eon- 
ramption  or  industry,  which  it  ia  desirable  not  to  extingniah  altof^ether,  the 
bartben  moat  be  lisht  in  the  commenoement,  and  increased  gradoally  and 
eaotaously.  But  if  it  be  desired  to  repress  or  annihilate  a  misdiieTous  claM 
of  oonsumption  or  industry,  the  ibll  weight  of  the  tax  ahould  be  thrown 
apon  itatonoe. 

t  The  efficacy  of  the  charaeteristiea  of  pnntahroent  has  been  placed  beycnd 
alldoobtby  Beccariainhiatract,  Dei  dditti  •  MU  pin§. 
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husbandry,  and  the  exemtion  of  pleasme-groundsy  which  existed 
in  France  before  the  revolution,  operated,  of  course,  as  a  prcmtuiii 
upon  luxury,  and  a  penalty  upon  agricultural  enterprise. 

The  tax  of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  redemption  of  ground-reots 
and  rent-charges  was  virtually  a  penalty  upon  an  act,  equally  ad- 
vantageous to  the  parties  and  to  the  community  at  large ;  a  fine 
upon  the  meritorious  exertions  of  prudent  landowners  to  pay  off 
their  incumbrances. 

The  law  of  Napoleon,  exacting  from  each  scholar,  educated  in 
a  private  academy,  a  specified  payment  into  the  chests  of  the 
public  universities,  operated  as  a  penalty  upon  that  mode  of  edu- 
cation, which  alone  can  soflen  national  manners  and  fuUy  devclope 
the  faculties  of  the  human  mind.* 

When  a  government  derives  a  profit  from  the  Uceosiag  of  lotte- 
ries and  gambling-houses,  what  does  it  else  but  ofier  a  premium 
to  a  vice  most  fatal  to  domestic  happiness,  and  destructive  oC  oa* 
tional  prosperity  1  How  disgraceful  is  it,  to  see  a  government 
thus  acting  as  the  pander  of  irregular  desires,  and  imitaUng  the 
fraud^lent  conduct  it  punishes  in  others,  by  holding  out  to  want 
and  avarice  the  bait  of  hollow  and  deceitful  chanceif 

*  Thu  species  of  tax  is  still  more  iniquitous,  because  it  must  &n  either 
upon  orphans,  or  upon  parents,  who  are  disposed  to  submit  to  persoaai  pri- 
vations, for  the  purpose  of  rearing  valuable  citizens;  because  it  'u  heavier 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children,  and  the  degfree  of  privatioa  of  the 
parent;  and  because  it  is  disproportionate  to  the  means  of  tlie  indivVduaL, 
poor  and  rich  being  taxed  alike.  A  parent  of  moderate  fortune,  wilh  one 
■on  only,  pajs  as  much  to  the  university  as  all  the  rest  of  his  tazci^  1cw:cthtfr: 
if  he  have  more  sons  than  one,  he  is  still  worse  off.  l^Jius  was  this  mstttu- 
tion  converted  by  the  usurper  into  an  instrument  of  fiscal  extortion,  soffi. 
cient  of  itself  to  have  insured  the  relapse  into  barbarism,  even  had  It  orrer 
be^i  made  the  medium  of  instilling  false  ideas  or  habits  of  scrrility.  Tbe 
pretext,  of  making  the  profits  of  private  establishments  contribute  to  tlie 
expense  of  compulsory  tuition,  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  Supporting  the 
tnition  of  the  public  Ljeies  to  be,  of  all  others,  the  best  calculated  Co  tmin 
ap  useful  citiiens;  and,  admitting  th(^  justice  of  compelling  a  filber,  or  « 
teacher  to  his  choice,  to  bring  his  pupil  to  the  lectures  of  the  authomedl 
professors,  still  the  parties,  least  in  need  of  this  instruction,  are  those  al- 
ready placed  in  private  establishments  of  education,  and  entrusted  to  tcacfa. 
ers  of  their  own  selection.  It  may  be  for  the  interest  of  the  commupitj  af 
large,  to  dispense  particular  classes  of  learning  gratuitously;  but  it  is  the 
grossest  oppression  to  force  learning  upon  individuals,  and  make  them  pay 
dear  for  it  into  the  bargain.  If  any  one  class  in  particular  ought  to  defray 
the  charge  of  moderate  gratuitous  tuition,  it  is  that,  which  has  no  children 
of  its  own,  and  is  in  the  perception  of  all  the  benefits  of  social  lifo«  withoot 
being  subject  to  all  its  burthens. 

t  Lotteries  and  games  of  hazard,  besides  occupying  capital  onprofitahiy, 
invdve  the  waste  of  a  vast  deal  of  time,  that  might  be  turned  to  uaeiiU  ac- 
count; and  this  item  o^  expenditure  can  never  redound  to  the  profit  of  the 
exchequer.  They  have  the  fiirther  mischievous  effect  of  accustoming  man- 
kind to  look  to  chance  alone  for  what  their  own  talents  or  enterprise  miglit 
attain;  and  to  seek  for  personal  jSain,  rather  in  the  loss  of  others,  than  in 
the  original  sources  of  wealth.  The  reward  of  active  energy  appears  paltry 
becide  the  bait  of  a  capital  prise.  Moreover,  lotteries  are  a  sort  of  tax,  that, 
JioweTer  voluntarily  incurred,  foils  almost  wholly  upon  the  aaceMitous;  fin- 
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On  the  contrary,  taxes,  that  check  and  confine  the  excesses  of 

vanity  and  vice,  besides  yielding  a  revenue  to  the  state,  operate  as 
a  means  of  prevention.  Humboldt  mentions  a  tax  upon  cock-fight«- 
ing,  which  yields  to  the  Mexican  government  45,000  dollars  per 
annum,  and  has  the  further  advantage  of  checking  that  cruel  and 
barbarous  diversion. 

Exorbitant  or  inequitable  taxation  promotes  fraud,  fidsehood, 
and  perjury.  Well-meaning  persons  are  presented  with  the  dis- 
tressing  alternative,  of  violating  truth,  or  sacrificing  their  inter* 
ests  in  favour  of  less  scrupulous  fellow-citizens.  They  can  not  but 
feel  involuntary  disgust,  at  seeing  acts,  in  themselves  innocent,  and 
sometimes  even  useful  and  meritorious,  branded  with  the  name^ 
and  subjected  to  all  the  consequences,  of  criminality. 

These  are  the  principal  rules,  by  which  present  or  future  tax* 
ation  must  be  weighed,  with  a  view  to  the  public  prosperity.  'Af^ 
ter  these  general  remarks,  which  are  applicable  to  taxation  in  all 
its  branches,  it  may  be  useful  to  examine  the  various  modes  of 
assessment ;  in  other  words,  the  methods  adopted  for  procuring 
money  from  the  subject ;  as  well  as  to  inquire,  upon  what  classes 
of  the  community  the  burthen  principally  fidls. 


SECTION  n. 

Of  ikt  differefU  Modes  of  Assessments  and  the  Classes  Ihey  fres9 

vpon  respectively* 

Taxation,  as  we  have  seen  above,  is  a  requisition  by  the  go- 
vernment upon  its  subjects  for  a  portion  of  their  products,  or  of 
their  value.  It  is  the  business  of  the  political  economist  to  explain 
the  efiects  resulting  from  the  nature  of  the  products  put  in  requisi* 
tion,  and  from  the  mode  of  apportioning  the  burthen,  as  well  as 
upon  whom  the  burthen  of  the  charge  really  falls,  since  it  must 
inevitably  fall  upon  some  one  or  other.  The  application  of  the 
above  principles  in  a  few  specific  instances  will  show,  how  they 
may  be  applied  in  all  others. 

The  public  authority  levies  the  values  taken  in  the  way  of 
taxation,  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  money,  sometimes  in  kind, 
according  to  its  own  wants,  or  the  ability  of  the  tax-payer.  In 
whatever  shape  it  is  paid,  the  actual  contribution  of  the  tax-pajrer 
is  always  of  the  value  of  the  article  he  gives.  If  the  government, 
wanting  or  pretending  to  want  com,  or  leather,  or  woollens, 
makes  a  requisition  of  those  articles  upon  the  tax-payer,  and 
obliges  him  to  furnish  them  in  kind,  the  tax  paid  amounts  ex- 
nothing,  but  the  prennre  of  want  can  drive  mankind  to  adventure,  with  the 
chanoea  manifeatly  againat  them.  The  soma  thna  embarked  are  Ibr  the 
moat  part,  the  portion  of  misery;  or,  what  ia  wotk,  the  fimit  of  actual 
crime. 
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actly  to  what  the  payer  has  expended  in  procuring  those  artidesy 
or  what  he  could  have  sold  them  for,  if  the  government  had  not 
taken  them  from  him.  This  is  the  only  way  of  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  the  tax,  whatever  price  or  rate  the  government  may 
set  upon  it  in  the  pleuitude  of  its  power. 

So,  likewise,  the  charges  of  collection,  in  whatever  shape  they 
may  appear,  are  always  an  aggravation  of  the  assessment*  whe- 
ther they  accrue  to  the  profit  of  the  state  or  not. — ^If  the  tax-payer 
be  obliged  to  lose  his  time,  or  transport  his  goodif,  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  the  tax,  the  whole  of  the  time  lost,  or  expense  of  trans- 
port, is  an  aggravation  of  the  tax. 

Among  the  contributions,  that  a  gowrmnent  exacts  fix>m  its 
subjects,  should  likewise  be  comprised,  all  the  expenses  which 
its  political  conduct  may  bring  upon  the  nation.  Thus,  in  esti- 
mating the  expenses  of  war,  we  must  include  the  value  of  equip, 
ment  and  pocket-money,  with  which  the  military  are  suppUed  by 
themselves  or  their  families;  the  value  of  the  time  lost  by  tbe  mi- 
litia ;  the  sums  paid  for  exemption  and  substitutes ;  the  full  charge 
of  quarters  for  the  troops;  the  pillage  and  destruction  they  may 
be  guilty  of;  the  presents  and  attentions  lavished  on  them  by 
friends  or  countrymen  on  their  return;  to  all  which  must  be 
added,  the  alms  extorted  from  pity  and  compassion  by  the 
misery  consequent  upon  such  misrule.  For,  in  fiict,  none  of 
these  values  need  have  been  taken  from  the  members  of  the 
oompunity  under  a  better  system  of  government.  And,  although 
none  of  them  have  gone  into  the  treasury  of  the  monarch,  yet  have 
they  been  paid  by  the  people,  and  their  amount  is  as  completely 
lost,  as  if  they  had  contributed  to  the  happiness  of  the  human 
species. 

Hence,  we  may  form  some  notion  of  the  extent  of  die  "^»^^*fflt 
sacrifices.  But,  from  what  source  are  they  drawn? — ^Doubtless, 
either  from  the  annual  product  of  the  national  industry,  land,  and 
capital ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  national  revenue ;  or  from  the  va- 
lues previously  saved  and  accumulated ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
national  capital. 

When  taxation  is  moderate,  the  subject  can  not  cmly.  pay  his 
taxes  wholly  out  of  his  revenue,  but  will  not  be  altogether  disabled 
from  besides  saving  some  part  of  that  revenue :  and  although  some 
of  the  tax-payers  may  be  obliged  to  trench  upon  their  capital  for 
the  payment  of  their  taxes,  the  loss  to  the  general  stock  is  aoaply 
reimbursed  by  the  savings,  which  this  happy  state  of  a&irs  allows 
others  to  effect. 

But  it  is  far  otherwise,  when  military  despotism  or  usurped  au* 
thority  extorts  excessive  contributions.  Great  part  of  the  taxes 
is  then  taken  from  the  vested  and  accumulated  capital ;  aod,  if 
the  country  be  long  subjected  to  its  domination,  the  revenues  oC 
each  successive  year  are  progresedvely  reduced,  and  the  ruin  aad 
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depopulation  of  the  country,  will  recoil  upon  its  rulers,  unless  their 
downfidl  be  accelerated  by  their  own  folly  and  excesses. 

Under  the  protecting  influence  of  just  and  regular  goTemment, 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  progressive  annual  enlargement  of  the 
profits  and  revenues,  on  which  taxation  is  to  be  levied ;  wa&  that 
taxation,  without  any  alteration  of  its  ratio,  gradually  becomes 
more  productive  by  the  mere  multiplication  of  taxable  products. 

Nor'  is  the  government  more  deeply  interested  in  moderating 
the  ratio  of  taxation,  than  in  its  impartial  assessment  upon  every 
class  of  individual  revenue,  and  its  equal  pressure  upon  all.  In  fact, 
when  revenue  is  partially  afiected,  taxation  sooner  reaches  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  ability  of  some  classes,  while  others  are 
scarcely  touched  at  all :  it  becomes  vexatious  and  destructive,  be- 
fore it  arrives  at  the  highest  practicable  ratio.  The  burthen  is 
galling,  not  because  of  its  weight,  but  because  it  does  not  rest 
upon  all  shoulders  alike. 

The  different  methods  employed  to  reach  individual  revenues, 
may  be  classed  under  two  grand  divisions-— direct,  and  indirect, 
taxation ;  the  former  is  the  absolute  demand  of  a  specific  portion 
of  an  individual's  real  or  supposed  revenue ;  the  latter,  a  demand 
of  a  specific  sum  on  each  act  of  consumption  of  certain  specified 
objects,  to  which  that  income  may  be  applied. 

In  neither  case,  is  the  real  subject  of  taxation  that  commodity, 
on  which  the  estimate  is  made,  and  which  forms  the  ground-work 
of  the  demand  for  the  tax ;  or  of  necessity  that  value,  whereof 
a  part  is  taken  by  the  state ;  individual  revenue  is  the  only  real 
subject  of  taxation  ;  and  the  specific  commodity  is  selected  only 
as  a  more  or  less  effective  means  of  discovering  and  attacking  that 
revenue.  If  individual  honesty  could  in  every  case  be  relied 
on,  the  matter  would  be  simple  enough;  all  that  would  be 
requisite  would  be,  to  ask  each  person  the  amount  of  his  an« 
nuai  profits,  that  is  to  ^  say,  his  annual  revenue.  The  contin- 
gent of  each  would  be  readily  settled,  and  one  tax  only  neces- 
sary, which  would  be  at  the  same  time  the  roost  equitable,  and 
the  cheapest  in  the  collection.  This  was  the  method  adopted  at 
Hamburgh,  before  that  city  fell  into  misfortune ;  but  it  can  never 
be  practised,  except  in  a  republic  of  small  extent,  and  very  mode- 
rately taxed. 

As  a  means  of  assessing  direct  taxation  proportionately  to  the 
respective  revenues  of  the  tax-payers,  ffovemments  sometimes 
compel  the  production  of  leases  by  landloroB,  or,  where  there  is  no 
lease,  set  a  value  on  the  land,  and  demand  a  certain  propoi- 
tioQ  of  that  value  from  the  proprietor ;  this  is  called  a  land-tax.* 
Sometimes  they  estimate  the  revenue  by  the  r6nt  of  the  habita- 
tion, and  the  number,  of  servants,  horses,  and  carriages  kept,  and 
make  the  assessment  accordingly.  This  is  called  in  France,  the 
tax   on  moveables.f    Sometimes  they  calculate  the  profits  of 

*  CmUrihution-'fimeidre^^f  nuhili^e, 
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each  person's  profession  or  calling,  by  the  extent  of  the  popula* 
tion  and  district  where  it  is  followed.  This  is  called  in  France,  the 
license-tax.*  All  these  dif^rent  modes  of  a^essment  are  expedi- 
ents of  direct  taxation. 

In  #ie  assessment  of  indirect  taxation,  and  such  as  is  intended 
to  bear  upon  specific  classes  of  consumption,  the  object  it^^if  is 
alone  attended  to,  without  regard  to  the  party  who  may  incur  the 
charge.  Sometimes  a  portion  of  the  value  of  the  specific  product 
is  demanded  at  the  time  of  production ;  as  in  France,  in  the  article 
of  salt.  Sometimes  the  demand  is  made  on  entry,  either  into  the 
state,  as  in  the  duties  of  import  ;t  or  into  the  towns  only,  as 
in  the  duties  of  entry .^ — Sometimes  a  tax  is  demanded  of  the 
consumer  at  the  moment  of  transfer  to  him  from  the  last  pro- 
ducer ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  stamp  duty  in  England,  (a)  and  the 
duty  on  theatrical  tickets  in  France.  Sometimes  the  government 
requires  a  commodity  to  bear'  a  particular  mark,  for  which  it 
RudLes  a  charge,  as  in  the  case  of  the  assay-mark  of  alver,  and 
stamp  on  newspapers.  Sometimes  it  monopolizes  the  manuiac« 
ture  of  a  particular  article,  or  the  performance  of  a  particular  kind 
of  business ;  as  in  the  monopoly  of  tobacco,  and  the  postage  of 
letters*  Sometimes,  instead  of  charging  the  conmiodity  itself^  it 
charges  the  payment  of  its  price ;  as  in  the  case  of  stamps  on 
receipts  and  mercantile  paper.  All  these  are  different  ways  of 
nusing  a  revenue  by  indirect  taxation ;  for  the  demand  is  not  made 
on  any  perscm  in  particular,  but  attaches  upon  the  product  or  ar* 
tide  taxed.§ 

It  may  easily  be  conceived,  that  a  class  of  revenue,  which  noay 
escape  one  of  these  taxes,  unll  be  affected  by  another ;  and  that 
the  multiplicity  of  the  forms  of  taxation  gives  a  great  approxinau 
tion  to  its  equal  distribution ;  provided  always,  that  all  are  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  moderation. 

Every  one  of  these  modes  of  assessment  has  peculiar  advantages 
and  peculiar  disadvantages,  besides  the  general  evil  of  all  taxa- 
tion, viz.  that  of  appropriating  a  part  of  the  products  of  the  com- 
munity to  purposes  Uttle  conducive  to  its  happiness  and  repro* 
ductive  powers.  Direct  taxation,  for  instance,  is  cheap  in  the  col- 
lection; but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  paid  with  reluctance,  and 
must  be  enforced  with  considerable  harshness  and  rigour.  Be- 
sides, it  bears  very  inequitably  upon  the  individual*  A  rich  mer- 
chant, charged  only  600/r.  for  his  license,  makes  an  annual  pro- 

*  Lea  Patentes,  f  Douanes,  t  Octroi. 

§  Not  because  they  affect  the  tax-payer  indirectly ;  for  this  circumstance 
ia  equally  applicable  tp  many  items  of  direct  taxation ;  as,  for  imitanoe,  to  ibe 
license-tax  {patentea,)  part  of  which  falls  indirectly  upon  the  consumer,  who 
buys  of  the  licensed  dealer. 


(a)  It  is  difficult  to  say,  what  branch  of  tlze  English  stamp-duties  is  Ijcrc  «J1 


luded  to.    T. 
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fit)  perhaps,  of  100,000  /r.;  while  the  retailer,  who  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  make  more  than  4000 yr.,  is  charged  for  his  license 
lOOyr.,  which  is  the  lowest  rate.  The  revenue  of  the  landholder 
is  already  afiected  by  the  land-tax,  before  it  is  further  reduced  by 
the  tax  on  moveables ;  while  the  capitalist  is  subjected  to  thf  latter 
burthen  only. 

Indirect  taxation  has  the  recommendation  of  being  levyable  with 
more  ease,  and  with  less  apparent  vexation  or  hardship.  •  All  taxes 
are  paid  with  reluctance,  because  the  equivalent  to  be  expected 
for  them,  t.  e.  the  security  afibrded  by  good  order  and  govern- 
ment, is  a  negative  bene^t,  which  does  not  immediately  interest 
individuals;  for  the  benefit  afforded  consists  rather  in  prevention 
of  ill,  than  in  the  diffusion  of  good.  But  the  buyer  of  the  taxed 
conimodity  does  not  suspect  himself  to  be  paying  for  the  protection 
of  government,  which  probably  he  cares  very  little  about;  but 
merely  for  the  commodity  itself,  which  is  an  object  of  his  urgent 
desire,  alUiough,  in  fact,  that  price  is  aggravated  by  the  tax.  The 
inducement  to  consume  is  strong  enough  to  include  the  demand  of 
the  government ;  and  he  readily  parts  with  a  value,  that  procures  an 
immediate  gratification. 

It  is  this  circumstance,  that  makes  such  taxes  appear  to  be  volun- 
tary. And,  indeed,  so  much  so  were  they  considered  by  the 
United  States  before  their  emancipation,  that,  although  the  right 
of  the  British  Parliament  to  tax  America  without  her  consent 
was  stoutly  denied,  yet  she  was  ready  to  acknowledge  the  right  of 
im)X)sing  taxes  upon  consumption,  which  every  body  could  evade 
if  he  pleased,  by  abstaining  from  the  articles  taxed.*  Personal 
taxes  are  viewed  in  a  diflbrcnt  light,  and  have  more  of  the  charac- 
ter of  ostensible  spohation. 

Indirect  taxation  is  levied  piecemeal,  and  paid  by  individuals 
according  to  their  respective  abiUty  at  the  moment.  It  involves 
none  of  the  perplexity  of  separate  assessments  on  each  province, 
department,  or  individual ;  or  of  the  inquisitorial  inspection  into 
private  circumstances;  nor  does  it  make  one  person  suffer  for  the 
default  of  another.  The  inconvenience  of  appeals  and  private  ani- 
mosities, as  well  as  of  levy  by  distress  or  imprisonment,  is  avoided 
altogether. 

Another  advantage  of  indirect  taxation  is,  that  it  enables  the 

•  Vide  Examination  of  R  Franklin,  at  the  bar  of  tlie  Hoiwe  of  CommoM, 
1766.    Memoirs,  vol  i.  Appendix  6.  (a) 


{a)  The  denial  went  to  the  whole  of  what  is  called  iraenial  taxation;  tlie 
adniiHsioQ,  which  af>i»rar8  on  the  part  of  the  American  afrenta  to  have  been  a 
conc<>s4ion  for  the  >^kc  of  prace,  went  no  farther  than  to  external  taxes  for 
llif  rf^iilation  of  tradt».  And  oven  tliiu  conceasion  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
a^iitii  woH  very  ivoon  retracted,  and  tltc  right  of  taxation  denied  in  ioUt.  Ibid. 
ToL  i.  passim,    T. 
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government  to  bias  the  di^rent  classes  of  coosumption;  favour- 
ing such  as  promote  the  public  prosperity,  as  does  reproductive 
consumption  of  all  kinds;  and  checking  such  as  tend  to  public 
impoverishment,  as  do  all  kinds  of  unproductive  consumption; 
discouraging  the  costly  and  insipid  indulgences  of  the  wealthy, 
and  promoting  the  simpler  and  cheaper  enjoyments  of  the  poor  aod 
industrious. 

It  has  been  objected  to  indirect  taxation,  that  it  entails  a  heavy 
expense  of  collection  and  management,  and  a  large  establishment 
of  clerks,  officers,  directors,  and  subordinate  agents;  but  it  is  ob- 
servable, that  these  charges  may  be  vastly  reduced  by  good  ad* 
ministration.  The  excise  and  stamp-duties  in  England  cost  but 
3  1-4  per  cent,  in  the  collection  in  the  year  1799.*  There  are  few 
classes  of  direct  taxation,  that  are  managed  so  ecoaomicaUy  in 
France. 

It  has  been  fiirther  objected,  that  its  product  is  uncertain  and 
fluctuating;  whereas,  the  public  exigencies  require  a  regular  and 
certain  supply :  but  there  has  never  been  any  lack  of  bidders, 
whenever  such  taxes  have  been  let  out  to  &rm ;  and  experience  has 
shown,  that  the  product  of  every  class  of  taxation  may  always  be 
nearly  estimated  and  safely  reckoned  upon,  except  m  very  nuie  and 
extraordinary  emergencies.  Besides,  taxes  on  consumption  are 
necessarily  various ;  so  that,  the  deficit  of  one  is  covered  by  the 
surplus  of  another. 

Indirect  taxation  is,  howeverj  an  incentive  to  fraud,  and  obliges 
governments  to  brand  with  the  character  of  guilt,  actions  that  are 
innocent  in  their  nature;  and,  consequently,  to  resort  to  a  dis- 
tressing seventy  of  punishment.  But  this  mischief  is  never  con* 
siderable,  until  taxation  has  grown  excessive,  so  as  to  make  the 
temptation  to  fraud  counterbalance  the  danger  incurred.  All  ex- 
cess of  taxation  is  attended  with  this  evil ;  that,  without  enlazging 
the  receipts  of  the  pubUc  purse,  it  multiples  the  suflerings  of  the 
population. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  consumption,  and,  consequently,  in* 
dividual  revenue,  are  unequally  afiected  by  indirect,  as  well  as  by 
direct,  taxation :  for  the  private  consumption  of  many  articles  is 
not  proportionate  to  the  revenue  of  the  consumer.  The  possessor 
of  an  annual  revenue  of  100,000  ^r.  does  not  consume  in  the 
year  an  hundred  times  as  much  salt,  as  the  possessor  of  a  reve* 
nue  of  1000  fr.  only.  But  this  inequality  may  be  obviato<l 
by  the  variety  of  taxes  on  consumption.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be 
recollected,  that  such  taxes  fall  upon  incomes  already  charg«.^ 
with  the  taxes  on  land  and  on  moveables.  A  person,  whose  whole 
income  is  derived  from  land,  in  respect  to  which  he  is  taxed  in 
the  first  instance,  pays  on  the  same  income  a  second  tax  under  the 

•  Oarnier,  Traduction  de  Smith,  torn.  iv.  p.  438.  According  to  Arthar 
Yoan^,  the  starap^uties  in  his  time  cost  but  5,691/.  in  the  ooUection,  upon 
a  receipt  of  1,330,000/.;  which  is  less  than  1^  per  cent 
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head  of  moveables ;  and  a  third  on  every  taxed  article,  that  he  bu3r8 
and  consumes. 

Although  ail  these  kinds  of  taxes  be  paid  in  the  outset,  by  the 
persons  di  whom  they  are  demanded  by  the  public  authority,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  suppose,  that  they  always  ultimately  fall  •on 
the  original  payers,  who,  in  many  instances,  are  not  the  parties 
really  charged,  but  merely  advance  the  tax  in  the  first  instance, 
and  contrive  to  get  indemnified  wholly  or  partially  by  the  con- 
sumers of  their  own  peculiar  products.  But  the  rate  of  indemnity 
is  infinitely  diversified  by  the  respective  circumstances  of  the  in- 
dividuals. 

Of  this  diversity,  we  may  form  some  notion,  by  the  considera- 
ti(»  of  the  following  general  &cts : 

When  the  taxation  of  the  producers  of  a  specific  commodity 
operates  to  raise  its  price,  part  of  the  tax  is  paid  by  the  consum- 
ers of  the  commodity.  If  its  price  be  nowise  raised,  it  falls  wholly 
upon  the  producers.  If  the  commodity,  instead  of  being  thereby 
advanced  in  price,  is  deteriorated  in  quality,  a  portion  of  the  tax 
at  least  must  fall  upon  the  consumer ;  for  a  purchase  of  inferior 
quality  at  equal  price  is  equivalent  to  a  purchase  of  equal  quality 
and  superior  price. 

Every  addition  to  price  must  needs  reduce  the  number  of  those 
possessed  of  the  ability  to  purchase ;  or,  at  any  rate,  must  dimi- 
nish the  extent  of  that  ability. *^  There  is  much  less  salt  consum- 
ed, when  it  sells  for  3«.  than  when  it  sells  for  Is.  the  lb.  Now, 
the  ratio  of  the  demand  to  the  means  of  production  being  lower- 
ed, productive  agency  in  this  department  is  worse  paid;  that  is 
to  say,  the  master-manu&cturer  of  salt,  and  all  the  subordinate 
agents  and  labourers,  together  with  the  capitalists,  that  supplies 
the  funds,  and  the  landlord  of  the  premises  where  the  concern  is 
carried  on,  must  be  content  with  smaller  profits,  because  their 
product  is  less  in  demand.t  The  productive  classes,  indeed, 
paturally  strive  to  idemnify  themselves  to  the  amount  of  the  tax ; 
but,  they  can  never  succeed  to  the  full  extent,  because  the  intrin- 

*  Sufrtrdj  Book  II.  chap.  1. 

t  The  position,  that  the  interest  of  the  capitalist  and  the  rent  of  the  land- 
lord are  thereby  lowerd,  however  paradoxical  it  may  appear,  is  neverthe- 
less ante  true.  It  may  be  asked,  why  should  the  capitalist,  who  makes 
the  advance  to  the  manufacturer,  or  the  landlord,  whose  land  he  occupies, 
lower  their  demands,  in  consequence  of  a  portion  of  the  product  being  sub-  . 
tracted  by  taxation  ?  But  is  no  allowance  to  be  made  for  consequent  delay 
of  payment,  claims  of  allowances,  failures,  and  legal  expenses?  All,  or  at 
least  a  portion,  of  which  must  hU  upon  the  landlord  and  capitalist :  and 
often  without  any  suspicion  on  their  part,  that  they  are  thus  made  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  burthen.  In  a  complex  social  organization,  the  pressure  of 
taxation  is  often  imperceptible. 

This  shows  the  danger  of  adheranoe  to  invariable  principle ;  and  of  aban- 
doning the  experimental  method  of  Smith,  and  constructing  a  system  of 
theoretical  deduction,  as  some  recent  English  writers  have  dime,  in  imitation 
of  the  ooonomists  of  the  last  century. 
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sic  vakie  of  the  commodity,  that,  I  mean,  which  goes  to  pay  the 
charges  of  production,  is  really  diminished.  So  that,  in  feet,  the 
tax  upon  an  article  never  raises  its  total  price  by  the  full  amount 
of  the  tax ;  because,  to  do  so,  the  total  demand  must  remain  the 
same ;  which  it  never  can  do.  Wherefore,  in  such  cases,  the  tax 
falls,  partly  upon  those,  who  still  continue  to  consume,  notwith. 
standing  the  increase  of  price,  and  partly  upon  the  producers, 
who  raise  a  less  product,  and  find  that,  in  consequence  of  the  xe* 
duced  demand,  they  really  obtain  less  on  the  sale,  when  the  tax 
comes  to  be  deducted.  The  public  revenue  gains  the  whole  excess 
of  price  to  the  consumer,  and  the  whole  of  the  profit,  which  the 
produce  is  thus  compelled  to  resign.  The  effect  is  analogous  to 
that  of  gunpowder,  which  at  the  same  time  propels  the  bullet,  and 
makes  the  piece  recoil. 

By  laying  a  tax  upon  the  consumption  of  woollens,  their  coo* 
sumption  is  reduced,  and  the  revenue  of  the  wool-grower  9Q&rB 
in  consequence.  It  is  true,  he  may  take  to  a  di^rent  kind  of 
cultivation,  but  we  may  fairly  suppose,  that,  under  all  the  circum* 
stances  of  soil  and  situation,  the  rearing  of  sheep  was  the  most  pro- 
fitable kind  of  culture;  otherwise,  he  would  not  have  chosen  it. 
A  change  in  the  mode  of  cultivation  must,  therefore,  involve  a  loss 
of  revenue.  But  the  clothier  and  the  capitalist  will  each  be  sub- 
jected to  a  portion  of  the  loss  resulting  from  the  tax. 

Each  concurrent  producer  is  affected  by  a  tax  on  an  article  of 
consumption,  in  proportion  only  to  the  share  he  may  have  in  rai^ng 
the  product  taxed. 

When  the  owner  of  the  soil  furnishes  the  greatest  part  of  the 
value  of  a  product,  as  he  does  in  respect  to  products  consumed 
nearly  in  the  primary  state,  he  it  is  that  bears  the  greatest  part  of 
that  portion  of  the  tax,  which  falls  on  the  producers.  A  duty  of 
entry  upon  the  wine  imported  into  the  towns,  falls  heavily  upon 
the  wine-grower;  but  an  exorbitant  excise  upon  lace  will  affect 
the  flax-grower  in  a  degree  hardly  perceptible ;  whereas,  all  the 
other  producers,  the  dealers,  the  operative  and  speculative  manu- 
facturers, who  create  the  far  greater  proportion  of  the  value  of  the 
lace,  will  sufier  very  severely. 

When  the  value  of  a  product  is  partly  of  foreign,  and  partly  of 
domestic  creation,  the  domestic  producers  bear  nearly  the  whole 
burthen  of  the  tax.  A  tax  upon  cottons  in  France  will  reduce  the 
earnings  of  her  cotton  manu&cturets,  by  lowering  the  denoand 
for  their  product;  thus,  part  of  the  tax  will  fall  on  them.  But  the 
wages  of  the  productive  agency  of  the  cotton-growers  in  America 
will  be  very  little  afiected  indeed,  unless  there  be  a  concurrence  of 
other  circumstances.  In  fact,  the  tax  would  reduce  the  consump- 
tion in  France  10  per  cent,  perhaps,  and  the  demand  in  America 
1  per  cent  only,  if  the  demand  from  France  were  but  one-tenth  of 
the  general  demand  upon  America. 

The  taxation  of  an  object  of  consumption,  if  it  be  one  of  pri- 
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mary  necessity,  operates  upon  the  price  of  almost  all  other  pro- 
ducts,  and  consequently  falls  upon  the  revenues  of  all  the  other 
consumers.  An  octroi  upon  meat^  com,  and  fuel,  at  their  entry 
into  a  town,  enhances  the  price  of  every  thing  manufactured  in 
it ;  while  a  tax  upon  the  tobacco  there  consumed  makes  no  other 
commodity  dearer,  the  producers  and  consumers  of  tobacco  alone 
are  afl^ted ;  and  for  a  very  plain  reason ;  the  producer  who  in- 
dulges in  superfluities  has  to  maintain  a  competition  with  another, 
who  abstains  from  them  ;  but,  if  he  pays  a  tax  upon  necessaries, 
he  need  fear  no  competition :  for  his  neighbours  will  be  all  in  the 
same  predicament* 

The  direct  taxation  of  the  productive  classes  must,  a  fortiori^ 
afiect  the  consumers  of  their  products,  but  can  never  raise  the 
prices  of  those  products  sa  much,  as  completely  to  indemnify  the 
producer;  because  as  I  have  repeatedly  explained,  the  increased 
price  abridges  the  demand,  and  the  contraction  of  the  demand  re- 
duces the  profits  of  all  the  productive  agency,  that  has  been 
exerted  in  the  supply. 

Of  the  concurrent  producers  of  a  specific  product,  some  can 
more  easily  evade  the  efiect  of  the  tax  than  others.  The  capi- 
talist, whose  capital  is  not  absolutely  vested  and  sunk  in  a  par- 
ticular business  may  withdraw  it  and  transfer  it  elsewhere,  from 
a  concern  that  yields  him  a  reduced  interest,  or  has  become  more 
hazardous.  The  adventurer  or  master-manufacturer  may,  in  .ma- 
ny cases,  liquidate  his  account,  and  transfer  his  labour  and  intelli- 
gence to  some  other  quarter.  Not  so  the  land-owner  and  pro- 
prietor of  fixed  capital.*  An  acre  of  vineyard  or  comland  will 
only  produce  a  given  quantity  of  com  or  wine,  whatever  be  the 
ratio  of  taxation ;  which  may  take  the  ^  or  even  }  of  the  net  pro* 
duce,  or  rent  as  it  is  called,  and  yet  the  land  be  tilled  for  the  sake 
of  the  remaining  ^  or  ^.f  The  rent,  that  is  to  say,  the  portion 
assigned  to  the  proprietor,  will  be  reduced,  and  that  is  all.  The 
reason  will  be  manifest  to  any  one,  who  considers,  that  in  the 
case  supposed,  the  land  continues  to  raise  and  supply  the  market 
with  the  same  amount  of  produce  as  before ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  motives  in  which  the  demand  originates  remain  just  as 
they  were.^     If,  then,  the  intensity  of  supply  and  demand  must 

*  Vide  Sunrdj  Book  I.  chap.  4.  for  the  explanation  of  the  mode,  in  which 
the  land-hdder  concurs  in  prodaction  by  the  advance  of  his  land;  and  most, 
therefore  be  included  amon^  the  productive  classes. 

t  The  cultivation  need  never  be  abandoned  atto^ther,  until  taxation 
takes  more  than  the  whole  surplus  product  applicable  to  the  payment  ^of 
rent ;  it  is  then  worth  nobody^s  while  to  cultivate  at  all ;  for  not  only  could 
the  proprietor  receive  nothinir,  the  whole  being  appropriated  by  the  state ; 
but  tlio  &rmer  would  be  compelled  to  pay  to  the  state  a  higher  rent,  than  he 
oould  afford. 

I  There  is  thia  peculiarity  attendini^  the  products  of  agricultural  industry; 
viz.  tluit  their  average  price  is  not  raised  by  growing  scarcity,  because  popu- 
lation is  sure  to  decline  co-extensively  with  the  declining  supply  of  human 
aliment ;  ao  that  the  demand  neceaaarily  diminishes  cquaUy  with  the  supply. 
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both  remain  the  same,  in  spite  of  any  increase  or  dimimition  of 
the  ratio  of  the  direct  taxation  upon  the  land,  the  price  of  the  pro- 
duct supphed  will  likewise  remain  unchanged ,  and  nothing  YmA  a 
change  of  price  can  saddle  the  consumer  with  any  portion  what- 
ever of  that  taxation.* 

Nor  can  the  proprietor  evade  the  tax  even  by  the  sale  of  the 
estate  ;  for  the  price  or  purchase  money  will  be  calculated  accord- 
ing to  the  revenue  which  may  be  lefl  him  by  taxation.  The  pur- 
chaser makes  his  estimate  according  to  the  net  revenue,  charges 
and  taxes  deducted.  If  the  ordinary  interest  on  such  investments 
of  capital  be  five  per  cent.,  an  estate,  that  before  would  have  sold 
for  100,000 /r.,  will  fetch  but  80,000 /r.  when  it  comes  to  be 
charged  with  an  annual  tax  of  lOOO^r. ;  for  its  actual  product  to 
the  proprietor  will  not  exceed  4000yr.  The  eSkci  is  precisely 
the  same,  as  if  government  were  to  appropriate  to  itself  1-5  of  the 
land  in  the  country ;  which  would  make  no  di&rence  al  aU  to  the 
consumers  of  its  produce.^ 

But  property  in  dwelling-houses  is  otherwise  circumstanced; 
a  tax  upon  the  ownership  raises  the  rents ;  for  a  house,  or  ra- 
ther the  satisfaction  it  3rields  to  the  occupier,  is  a  product  of 
manufacture  and  not  of  land ;  and  the  high  rate  of  house-rent 
reduces  the  production  and  consumption  of -houses,' in  the  Ukt 
manner  as  of  cloth  or  any  other  manu&ctured  commodity.  Bbild- 
ers,  finding  their  profits  reduced,  will  build  less;  and  consumers, 
finding  the  accommodation  dearer,  will  content  themselves  with 
inferior  lodging. 

From  all  those  circumstances,  we  may  Judge  of  the  temerity 
of  asserting  as  a  general  maxim,  that  taxation  falls  exclusively 
upon  any  specific  class  or  classes  of  the  community,  ft  always 
faUs  upon  those  who  can  find  no  means  of  evasion ;  for  eveiy 

Thai*  it  is  not  found,  that  wheat  is  dearer  in  those  coontries,  when  great 
part  of  the  land  is  thrown  out  of  tillage,  than  where  it  is  all  in  a  hif  h  atato 
of  cultivation.  In  Spain,  wheat  is  not  now  deaier,  than  in  the  time  of  Fer. 
dinand  and  Isabella,  though  it  is  there  produced  in  much  leas  abundance ; 
fat  the  number  of  mouths  to  be  fed  is  also  much  less.  On  the  oontrarj,  the 
lands  of  both  England  and  France  were  less  cultivated  in  the  middle  ages 
than  at  the  present  day ;  and  their  product  of  grain  leas  abundant;  yet  it 
does  not  appear,  from  a  comparison  of  other  vuues,  that  it  was  then  nncfa 
dearer  than  at  present.  The  product  and  the  population  were  both  greatly 
inferior;  and  the  slackness  of  demand  counterbalanced  the  Blackneas  of 
supply. 

*  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  tax  must  bear  equally  upon  the 
proprietor  and  the  farmer,  who  finds  the  requisite  capital  and  industry ;  kt 
taxation  can  have  no  effect,  either  in  reducing  the  quantity  of  land  eapabfe 
of  cultivation,  or  in  multiplying  the  number  of  farmers,  able  and  wilUxig  to 
undertake  it;  and,  if  neither  supply  and  demand  in  this  branch  be  varied*  thm 
ratio  of  the  rent  must  needs  remain  unaltered  likewise. 
^  t  The  Elconomists  were  quite  correct  in  their  position,  that  a  land  or  territ9> 
rial  tax  falls  wholly  upon  the  net  product,  and  consequently,  upon  the  propritora; 
but  they  were  wrong  in  extending  the  doctrine  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  all 
other  taxes  were  defrayed  out  of  the  same  fund. 
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one  aaturaUy  tries  to  shift  the  burthen  off  his  own  shoulders  if 
possible ;  but  the  ability  to  evade  it  is  iDfinitely  varied,  according 
to  the  various  forms  of  assessment,  and  the  position  of  each  in- 
dividual in  the  social  system.  Nay  more ;  it  varies  at  difierent 
times  even  in  the  same  channel  of  production.  When  a  commo- 
dity is  in  great  request,  the  holder  will  not  part  with  the  posses- 
sioQ,  unless  indemnified  for  all  his  advances,  of  which  the  tax  he 
has  paid  is  a  part :  he  will  take  nothing  short  of  a  full  and  opm- 
plete  indemnity.  But,  if  any  unlooked  for  occurrence  should 
happen  to  lower  the  demand  for  his  product,  he  will  be  glad 
enough  to  take  the  tax  upon  himself,  for  the  sake  of  quickening 
the  sale.  There  are  few  things  so  unsteady  and  variable,  as  the 
ratio  of  the  pressure  of  taxation  upon  each  respective  class  of  the 
community.  Those  writers,  who  have  maintained,  that  it  bears 
upon  any  one  or  more  classes  in'  particular,  or  in  any  fixed  or 
certain  proportion,  have  found  their  theory  contradicted  by  expe- 
rience at  every  turn. 

Furthermore,  the  eflfects  I  have  been  describing,  and  which 
are  equally  consonant  lo  experience  and  to  reason,  are  uniform 
in  their  operation  and  of  equal  duration  with  the  causes  in  which 
they  originate.  The  owner  of*  land  will  never  be  able  to  saddle 
the  consumers  of  its  produce  with  any  part  of  his  land-tax ;  not  so 
the  manu&cturer.  A  manufiictured  commodity  will  invariably 
feel  a  diminution  in  its  consumption,  in  consequence  of  the  price 
being  raised  by  taxation,  supposing  other  circumstances  to  be 
stationary ;  and  its  production  will  be  a  less  profitable  occupa^ 
tioo.  A  person,  who  is  neither  producer  nor  consumer  of  an  ob- 
ject of  luxury,  will  never  bear  any  portion  whatever  of  the  tax 
that  may  be  laid  upon  it. — ^What,  then,  must  we  think  of  a  pro- 
position, unfortunately  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  an  illus- 
trious body,*  that  has  too  much  neglected  this  branch  of  science, 
viz;  that  it  is  of  little  importance  whether  a  tax  press  upon  one 
branch  of  revenue  or  another,  provided  it  be  of  long  standing ; 
because  eveiy  tax  in  the  end  a^ts  every  class  of  revenue,  m 
like  manner,  as  bleeding  in  the  arm  reduces  the  circulating  blood 
of  the  whole  human  frame.^  The  object  of  comparison  has  no 
analogy  whatever  with  taxation.  Social  wealth  is  not  a  fluid, 
tending  constantly  to  find  a  level.  It  rather  resembles  the  vege- 
table creation,  which  admits  of  the  loss  of  a  limb  without  the  de- 
struction of  the  trunk,  and  in  which  the  loss  is  more  to  be  la- 
mented, if  the  branch  be  productive,  than  if  it  be  barren. — ^But 
the  tree  will  bear  cutting  and  hacking  in  every  part,  before  it  be- 
comes barren  all  over,  or  necessarily  falls  into  decay.  This  is  a 
far  more  apposite  case;  but  neither  will  do  to  reason  upon. 
Comparisons  are  not  proofs,  but  mere  illustrations,  tending  to 

• 

*  The  FVencfa  inititate,  which  awarded  the  prize  of  merit  to  an  Eisay  of 
It  Gsaartfi  is  support  of  this  doctrine. 
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make  that  intelligible,  which  can  be  made  out  in  proof  witboot 
th^ir  assistance. 

When  speaking  of  taxes  upon  products,  which  I  have  -some- 
times called  taxes  upon  consumption,  although  not  paid  entirety 
in  all  cases  by  the  consumer,  I  have  hitherto  made  no  mention 
of  the  particular  stage  of  production,  at  which  the  tax  may  be 
demanded,  or  of  the  consequence  of  this  particular  circumstance, 
which  deserves  a  little  of  our  attention. 

Products  increase  in  value  progressively,  as  they  pass  through 
the  hands  of  the  different  concurrent  producers :  and  even  the 
most  simple  undergo  a  variety  of  modifications,  before  they  arrive 
at  a  fit  state  for  consumption.  Wherefore,  a  tax  does  not  take 
the  proportion  of  the  value  of  a  product  which  it  professes,  tmJesB 
it  be  levied  at  the  precise  monient,  when  it  has  arrived  at  (be  full 
value,  and  has  undergone  all  tlie  productive  moii^ficatioos.  If  a 
tax  be  imposed  on  the  raw  material  in  the  outset,  proportioned, 
not  to  its  then  value,  but  to  the  value  it  is  about  to  receive,  the 
producer,  in  whose  hands  it  happens  to'  be,  is  obliged  to  advance 
a  tax  out  of  propotion  to  the  value  in  hand ;  which  advance,  be» 
sides  being  highly  inconvenient  to  Jiimself,  is  refunded  with  equal 
inconvenience  by  every  successive  producer,  till  it  reach  the 
hands  of  the  last,  who  is  in  turn  but  partiallyJBdemnified  by  the 
consumer.  And  there  is  this  further  mischief  in  such  an  ad- 
vance of  tax ;  that  it  prevents  the  class  of  industry,  which  is 
called  upon  to  make  it,  from  being  originally  set  in  motion,  with* 
oat  a  larger  capital  than  the  nature  of  the  business  requires;  and, 
that  the  additional  interest  of  the  capital,  which  must  be  paid, 
part  by  the  consumers,  and  part  by  the  producers,  is  so  much 
additional  taxation,  without  any  addition  of  public  revenue.* 

Thus,  both  theory  and  experience  lead  to  the  coochisioQ  pre- 
cisely opposite  to  that  drawn  by  the  sect  of  economists ;  and  aboym- 
that  portion  of  the  tax,  which  presses  upon  the  consumer's  rsvenue, 
to  be  always  the  more  burthensome,  the  earlier  it  is  levied  in  the 
process  of  production. 

Direct  and  personal  taxes,  which  operate  to  raise  the  price  of 

*  The  duty  on  the  import  of  ootton-wool  into  France  wu,  in  1812,  %• 
hi^h  aa  1000  /r.  per  bale,  one  bale  with  another.  There  were  aeverml  nmnti* 
fitctoriea  aTera^ing  a  consumption  of  two  bales  per  day ;  and  as  the  umaoat 
of  duty  was  a  dead  outlay,  during  the  whole  interval  between  tlic  purcbaM^ 
of  the  raw  material  and  the  realization  of  the  manufactured  product,  which 
may  be  taken  at  twelve  months,  they  must  each  have  required  an  atddilMMMJ 
capital  of  600,000  /r.  more  than  would  have  been  requisite  but  fbr  tax  ;  tba 
interest  of  which  they  must  have  charged  to  the  consumer,  or  have  paid  out 
of  their  own  profits.  The  whole  of  it  was  so  much  addition  of  price  to  tho 
French  consumer,  and  aggravation  of  the  pressure  of  taxation,  unDrododi^^ 
of  a  single  additional  franc  to  the  public  revenue.  The  heaviest  of  the  nstian. 
al  burthens  of  that  period  were  those  that  made  the  least  figure  in  the  an- 
nual budget  of  the  ministry:  the  people  sofiered,  in  very  many  iufeaooes, 
without  knowing  the  nature  of  the  grievance,  as  in  the  eximpK  juat  eil«d. 
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necegaaries,  or  such  as  fall  immediately  upon  necessaries,  are  lia- 
ble to  this  inconvenience  in  the  highest  degree :  for  they  oblige 
each  producer  to  advance  the  personal  tax  on  all  the  producers 
that  have  preceded  him :  so  that  the  same  amount  of  capital  will 
set  in  motion  a  smaller  amount  of  industry;  and  the  tax-payers 
pay  the  tax,  plus  a  compound  interest  upon  it,  yielding  no  benefit 
to  the  exchequer. 

Nor  is  this  mere  theory:  the  neglect  of  these  principles  has 
occasioned  many  serious  practical  errors ;  like  that  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  of  France,  which  carried  to  excess  the  system 
of  direct  taxation,  especially  upon  land;  being  misled  by  the 
prevailing  and  fiishionable  doctrine  of  the  economists ; — that  land 
18  the  source  of  all  wealth,  the  agriculturist  the  Only  productive 
labourer,  and  France  naturally  and  essentially  an  agricultural 
country. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  in  the  present  stage  of  political  economy, 
the  principles  of  taxation  will  be  more  correctly  laid  down  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Taxati<m  is  the  taking  a  portion  of  the  general  product  of  the 
community,  which  never  returns  to  the  community  in  the  chan- 
nel of  consumption* 

It  takes  from  the  community  over  and  above  the  values  actually 
brought  into  the  exchequer,  the  charges  of  collection,  and  the  per- 
sonal trouble  it  entails ;  together  with  all  those  values,  of  which  it 
obstructs  the  creation. 

The  privation  resulting  from  taxation,  whether  voluntary  or 
compulsory,  afiects  the  tax-payer  in  his  quality  of  producer, 
whenever  it  operates  to  curtail  his  profits ;  that  is  to  say,  his  income 
or  revenue ;  and  afiects  him  in  his  character  of  consumer,  when- 
ever it  increases  his  expenditure,  by  raising  the  prices  of  pro- 
ducts. 

And,  since  an  increase  of  expenditure  is  precisely  the  same 
Ihing  as  a  diminution  of  revenue,  whatever  is  taken  by  taxation 
may  be  said  to  be  so  much  deducted  from  the  revenues  of  the  com- 
munity. 

In  a  great  majority  of  cases,  the  tax-payer  is  afiected  by  taxa- 
tion in  both  his  characters,  of  producer  and  consumer ;  and,  when 
he  can  not  manage  to  pay  the  public  burthens  out  of  his  revenue, 
along  with  his  personal  consumption,  he  must  encroach  upon  his  . 
capital.  When  this  encroachment  of  one  person  is  not  counter- 
balanced by  the  savings  of  another,  the  wealth  of  the  community 
must  gradually  decline. 

The  individual  actually  paying  the  tax  to  the  tax-gatherer  is 
not  always  the  party  really  char^  with  it,  at  least,  not  the  party 
charged  with  the  whole  that  is  paid.  He  frequently  does  no 
more  than  advance  the  tax,  either  wholly  or  partially;  being  af- 
terwards reimbursed  by  the  other  classes  of  the  community,  hi  a 
very  complicated  way,  and  perhaps  after  a  vast  variety  of  inter* 
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mediate  operations;  so  that  a  great  many  persons  are  paying 
tioDs  of  the  tax,  at  a  time  when  probably  they  least  suspect  it, 
either  in  the  shape  of  the  advanced  price  of  conmiodities,  or  of  per- 
sonal loss,  which  they  feel  but  can  not  account  (or. 

The  individuals,  on  whose  revenues  the  tax  ultimately  iallsy  are 
the  real  tax-payers,  and  contribute  value  greatly  exceeding  the 
sum  that  is  brought  into  the  exchequer,  even  with  the  addition  of 
the  charges  of  collection.  The  misconduct  of  the  govenunent  in 
the  matter  of  taxation,  is  proportionate -to  this  excess  of  the  pay- 
ment above  the  receipt. 

A  country  heavily  taxed  may  be  considered  in  the  same  light 
as  one  labouring  under  natural  impediments  to  production*  With 
a  heavy  charge  of  production,  it  raises  a  wery  smaU  product.  Per^ 
sonal  exertion,  capital,  and  the  productive  agency  of  land,  are  all 
but  poorly  recompensed :  and  more  is  expended  in  earning  a  less 
profit. 

It  is  worth  while  on  this  head  to  recur  to  the  principles  ex* 
plained  in  a  former  passage,*  when  describing  the  difference  be- 
tween positive  and  relative  deamess.  High  price  resulting  from 
taxation  is  positive  deamess:  it  indicates  a  smaller  product  rais- 
ed by  the  efK)rts  of  a  larger  amount  of  productive  agency.  Be- 
sides which,  taxation  generally  occasions  a  coteroporary  advance 
of  commodities  in  comparison  with  silver;  that  is  to  say,  raises 
their  money  price:  and  for  this  reason;  because  specie  is  not  an 
annual,  regenerative  product,  like  those  that  are  swallowed  up 
by  taxation.  Government  is  not  a  consumer  of  specie,  excepC 
when  it  happens  to  export  it  for  the  payment  of  its  armies,  or  nv 
reign  subsidies:  it  refunds  in  the  purchases  it  makes  all  the  spe- 
cie it  obtains  by  taxation :  but  the  value  levied  is  never  refiind6d.t 
Wherefore,  since  taxation  paralyzes  (me  part  of  the  sources  of 
production,  and  efl^ts  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  product  oi 
the  other,  when  its  ratio  is  excessive,  it  must  giaduaily  reoder 
products  more  scarce  in  proportion  to  the  specie,  which  is  not 
varied  in  quantity  by  the  operation.  Now,  whenever  the  caa^ 
modities  to  be  circulated  become  fewer  in  proportion  to  the  spe- 
cie that  is  to  circulate  them,  their  relative  value  to  the  specie 
must  rise;  the  same  money  will  purchase  a  smaller  quantity  of 
products. 

It  might  be  supposed,  that  such  a  superabundance  of  gold  sad 
silver  specie  ought  to  operate  in  exoneration  of  the  public:  yet 
it  can  not  have  that  effect ;  for,  however  plentiful  it  may  be  in  yto* 
portion  to  other  commodities,  still  individuals  can  only  obtain  it  liy 
giving  their  own  products  in  exchange ,  and  the  raising  of  those 
products  has  become  more  difficult  and  more  costly. 

Besides,  when  money-prices  grow  high,  and  specie  is 

*  Book  II.  chap.  3. 

t  For  the  reiuon  already  stated,  viz.  that  purchaBes,  mode  with  the 
4if  taxation,  are  acts  of  exchange,  andnot  of  restitution. 
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quently  reduced  in  relative  value,  it  gradually  takes  its  departure, 
and  becomes  scarcer,  like  all  other  commodities:  and  thus  a 
country,  burthened  with  a  taxation  too  heavy  for  its  productive 
powers,  is  first  drained  of  its  commodities,  and  next  of  its  specie ; 
till  it  gradually  reaches  the  extreme  of  penury  and  depopulation. 

The  careful  study  of  these  principles  will  give  some  insight 
into  the  mode,  in  which  the  annual  and  really  monstrous  expen« 
diture  of  .national  governments,  in  modem  times,  has  habituated 
the  subject  to  severer  toil  and  exertion,  without  which  it  would 
be  impossible  that,  after  providing  for  the  subsistence,  comfort, 
and  pleasures  of  himself  and  family,  according  to  the  habits  of  the 
time  and  place,  he  should  be  able  to  meet  the  consumption  of  the 
state,  and  the  collateral  waste  and  destruction  it  occasions,  the 
amount  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  though  in  the  larger 
states  it  is  confessedly  enormous. 

This  very  provision,  though  it  proves  the  vices  and  defects  of 
the  political  system  and  organization,  has  been  attended  with  one 
advantage  at  any  rate ;  viz.,  that  it  has  operated  to  stimulate  the 
i4>proximation  to  perfection  in  the  art  of  production,  by  obliging 
mankind  to  turn  the  natural  agents,  to  better  account :  in  which 
point  of  view,  taxation  has  certainly  helped  to  develop  and  enlarge 
the  human  faculties:' so  that,  when  the  progress  of  political  science 
shall  limit  txaation  to  the  supply  of  real  public  wants  only,  the 
improvements  in  the  art  of  production  will  prove  a  vast  accession 
to  human  happiness.  But,  should  the  abuses  and  complexity  of 
the  political  s}'stem  lead  to  the  prevalence,  extension,  increase,  and 
consolidation  of  oppressive  and  disproportionate  taxation,  it  is  much 
to  be  feared,  that  it  may  plunge  again  into  barbarism  those  na* 
tions,  whose  productive  powers  are  now  the  most  astonishing :  that 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  who  are  always  the  bulk  of 
the  community,  may  in  such  nations  present  a  picture  of  drudgery 
80  incessant  and  toilsome,  as  to  make  them  cast  a  wistful  eye 
upon  the  liberty  of  savage  existence ;  which,  though  it  ofier  no 
prospect  of  domestic  comfort,  at  least  promises  emancipation  from 
perpetual  exertion  to  supply  the  prodigality  of  a  public  expendi- 
ture, yielding  to  them  no  satis&ction,  and,  perhaps,  even  operating 
to  their  prejudice,  (a)    ' 

(a)  This  ground  of  apprehension  is  certainly  just  It  has  been  doabCed 
by  many  political  theorists,  whether  the  total  remission  of  taxation  would 
operate  to  improve  the  oonditu>n  of  the  inferior  productive  classes:  inas-* 
much,  as  all  that  is  now  paid  into  the  public  exchequer,  would  quickly  be 
appropriated  by  the  classes,  who  should  happen  to  be  in  possession  of  thoaa 
•oorces  and  means  of  production,  which  are  capable  of  exclusive  appro- 
prialion ;  and  the  owners  of  mere  personal  agency  would  nowise  benefit 
Bat  It  should  be  observed,  that  private  persons  have  an  imme<fiate  personal 
interest  in  making  the  most  of  their  property;  and  will,  on  their  own  ae- 
ooont,  so  conduct  themselves,  as  to  promote  their  own  advantage,  which  is 
the  advantage  of  the  public  also,  where  equality  of  personal  right  prevails. 
Wherdbre,  ths  itrongest  impulse  of  private  cupidity  ^n  never  operate  to 
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SECTION  HL 

Of  Taxation  in  Kind. 

Taxation  in  kind  is  the  specific  and  immediate  appropriatioo 
of  a  portion  of  the  gross  product  to  the  public  service. 

It  has  this  advantage,  of  calling  on  the  producer  only  for  what 
he  has  actually  in  hsuid,  in  the  identical  shape  which  it  happens 
to  be  under.  Belgium,  afler  its  conquest  by  France,  found  itself 
at  times  unable  to  pay  its  taxes,  in  spite  of  abundant  crops ;  the 
war,  and  the  prohibition  of  exportation,  obstructed  the  sale  of  its 
produce,  which  the  government  enforced  by  demanding  payment 
in  money ;  whereas,  the  taxes  might  have  been  collected  without 
difficulty,  had  the  government  been  content  to  take  payineni  in 
Jdnd. 

It  has  the  further  advantage  of  making  it  equally  tlie  inleTesi 
of  government  and  of  the  farmer  to  obtain  plentiful  crops,  and 
improve  the  national  agriculture.  The  levying  of  taxes  in  kind 
in  China  was  probably  the  origin  of  the  peculiar  encouragement, 
bestowed  by  its  government  upon  the  agricultural  branch  of  pro- 
duction. But,  why  favour  one  branch,  when  all  are  equally  en- 
titled to  protection,  because  all  contribute  to  bear  the  public 
burthens?  And,  why  has  not  government  an  equal  interest  in 
supporting  the  other  branches,  which  it  takes  the  trouble  of  ex- 
tinguishing ? 

It  has  likewise  the  advantage  of  excluding  all  exaction  and  in* 
justice  in  the  collection ;  the  individual,  when  he  gathers  in  bis 
harvest,  knows  exactly  what  he  has  to  pay ;  and  the  state  knows 
what  it  has  to  receive. 

This  tax,  which  might  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  of  all  others 
the  most  equitable,  is  nevertheless,  of  all  others  the  most  in- 
equitable ;  for  it  makes  no  allowance  for  the  advances  made  in 
the  coui^se  of  production,  but  is  taken  upon  the  gross,  instead 
of  the  net,  product.  Take  two  farmers  in  different  branches  of 
cultivation ;  the  one  forming  tillage-land  of  moderate  quality ;  his 


retard  the  advance  of  productive  power  and  national  wealth,  or  to  make 
them  retrogade,  bat  just  the  contrary.  Thu8,  although  the  present  oon* 
•dition  of  the  mere  labourer  mi^ht  not  be  improved,  his  means  of  bettering 
his  condition  would  be  enlarged,  bj  the  fi^rewing  increase  of  ix^alth,  and  by 
greater  freedom  of  personal  agency.  The  extortion  of  private  cupidity^ 
unaided  by  authority,  must,  for  its  own  sake,  regulate  itself  by  the  ability 
of  the  object  of  it :  but  that  of  public  authQrity  is  inexorable,  and  is  restraiiw 
ed  by  bo  consideration  of  immediate  personal  interest  Besides,  pereonal 
suffering,  occasioned  by  the  hard-heartedness  of  primate  task-master*^  is 
not  so  stronff  an  incentive  of  odium  against  public  authority,  b»  where  that 
authority  is  itself  the  ostensible  tadumaster.    T. 
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expenses  of  cultivation  amounting,  one  year  with  another,  say  to 
800/r.,  and  the  gross  product  of  his  farm,  say  to  12,000/r.,  so  as 
to  yield  him  a  net  product  of  4000  fr,  only ;  the  other  farming 
pasturage  or  wood-land,  yielding  a  gross  product  of  precisely  the 
same  amount  of  1 2,000 /r.;  with  an  expense  of  cultivation  amount- 
ing, perhaps,  to  but  2000  fr.  leaving  him  a  net  product,  one  year 
with  another,  of  10,000  fn  Suppose  a  tax  in  kind  to  be  imposed 
in  the  ratio  of  1-12  of  the  annual  product  of  land  of  all  descriptiona 
indiscriminately.  The  former  will  have  to  pay  in  sheaves  of  corn 
to  amount  of  lOOO^r. :  the  latter  will  pay,  in  cattle  or  in  wood,  an 
equal  val^e  of  1000  fr.  What  is  the  result?  The  one  will  have 
paid  the  fourth  part  of  a  net  revenue  of  4000  fr. ;  the  other  but 
the  tenth  part  of  a  net  revenue  of  10,000yr. 

The  revenue,  that  each  person  has  for  his  own  share,  is  the  net 
residue  only  after  replacing  the  capital  h6  has  embarked,  whate- 
ver may  be  its  amount.  Is  the  gross  amount  of  the  sales  he 
efiects  in  the  year  the  annual  income  of  the  merchant?  Certainly 
not ;  all  the  income  he  gets  is  the  surplus  of  his  receipts  above  his 
advances ;  on  this  surplus  alone  can  he  pay  taxes,  without  ruin  to 
bis  concerns. 

The  ecclesiastical  tithe  levied  in  France  under  the  old  system 
was  liable  to  this  inconvenience  in  part  only.  It  attached  neither 
upon  meadow,  nor  wood-land,  nor  kitchen  ground,  nor  many  other 
kinds  of  cultivation;  and  in  some  places  was  1-19,  in  others  1-15 
or  1-10  of  the  gross  product;  so  that  the  real,  was  corrected  by 
the  apparent  inequality. 

The  marechal  de  Vauban,  in  his  work  entitled,  Dixime  Royalty 
a  book  replete  with  just  views,  and  well  worth  the  study  of  those 
who  manage  national  finances,  proposes  a  tax  of  1-20  of  the  pro- 
duct of  the  land,  which,  in  times  of  great  emergency,  might  be 
raised  to  1-10.  But  this  proposition  was  made  as  a  substitute 
for  a  still  more  inequitable  system :  namely,  the  saddling  of  the 
lands  of  the  commonalty  with  the  whole  tax,  and  altogether  ex- 
empting the  lands  of  the  nobles  and  clergy.  The  public-spirited 
writer,  who  had  occasion,  in  his  character  of  engineer,  to  become 
personally  acquainted  with  every  part  of  France,  speaks  meal 
feelingly  of  the  hardships  resulting  from  the  land-tax  (a)  of  thoae 
days.  And  there  is  no  doubt,  that  the  adoption  of  his  plan  at 
that  time  would  have  been  a  vast  relief  to  the  country.  But  it 
was  disregarded.  Why?  Because  every  courtier  had  an  interest 
to  resist  it :  and  this  fine  country  was  lefl  to  flounder  through  its 
distresses.  The  coasequence  was,  a  heavier  loss  of  population 
from  famine,  than  from  the  sword,  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  sij^ 
cession. 


(o)  TailU;  for  Um  sxplaiiation  of  thia  tax,  Me  WeaUh  tf  AMant,  book 
V.  c  2.  art  3.    T. 
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The  difficulty  and  expeose  of  collecticui,  together  with  the 
abuses  to  which  it  id  liable,  are  another  objection  to  taxatka  in 
kind.  The  immense  number  of  agents  must  open  a  fine  fiek! 
for  peculation.  The  government  may  be  imposed  upoD,  in  re* 
spect  to  the  amount  collected,  upon  the  subsequent  sale  and  dis- 
posal, in  respect  to  the  quantity  damaged,  as  well  as  in  the 
charges  of  storing,  preservation  and  carria^.  If  the  tax  be 
&rnied  to  contractors,  the  profits  and  expenses  of  numberieaa 
fimners  and  contractors  must  all  fall  upon  the  public.  The  prcv 
aecution  of  the  fiirmers  and  contractors  would  require  the  active 
vigilance  of  administration.  <  A  gentleman  of  great  fortune/  says 
Smith,  *  who  Uved  in  the  capital,  would  be  in  danger  of  sa£kr^ 
ing  much  by  the  neglect,  and  more  by  the  fraud,  of  Jus  factors  and 
agents,  if  the  rents  of  an  estate  in  a  distent'  province  were  Co  be 
paid  to  him  in  this  manner.  The  loss  of  the  sovereign,  from  the 
abuse  and  depredation  of  his  tax-gatherers,  would  neceasaiily  bo 
much  greater.'* 

Various  other  objections  have  been  urged  against  tazatiuQ  in 
kind,  which  it  would  be  useless  and  tedious  to  enumerate.  I  shall 
only  take  the  liberty  of  remarking  the  violent  operation  upon  re- 
lative price,  which  must  follow  from  so  vast  a  quantity  of  produce 
being  thrown  upon  the  market  by  the  agents  of  the  public  reve- 
nue, who  are  notoriously  equally  improvident  as  buyers  and  as 
sellers.  The  necessity  of  clearing  the  storehouses  to  make  room 
for  the  fresh  crop,  and  the  ever  urgent  demahds  upon  the  public 
purse,  would  oblige  them  to  sell  below  the  level,  to  which  the 
price  would  naturally  be  brought  by  the  rent  of  the  land,  the 
wages  of  labour,  and  the  interest  of  the  capital,  engaged  in  agri- 
culture ;  and  private  dealers  would  be  unable  to  maintain  the  com- 
petition. Such  taxation  not  only  takes  from  the  cultivator  a  por- 
tion of  his  product,  but  prevents  his  turning  the  residue  lo  j^ood 
account. 


SECTION  IV. 


Cffihe  Tfirritarial  or  Land^Tax  of  England. 

In  the  year  1692,  which  was  four  years  afler  the  happy  revo* 
lution,  that  placed  the  prince  of  Orange  ijpon  the  British  throne, 
a  general  valuation  was  made  of  the  income  of  all  the  land  in  the 
country;  and,  upon  that  valuation  the  land-tax  continues  to  be 
Ifvied  to  this  day ;  so  that  the  tax  of  four  shillings  in  the  pouodr 
upon  the  rents  of  land,  is  a  fifth  of  its  rent  in  1692,  and  not  of  the 
actual  rent  at  the  present  day. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  how  much  this  tax  must  operate  to 

*  WkaUk  o/Naiwm,  book  v.  c2,  art  1. 
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encourage  improvements  of  the  land.  An  estate,  that  has  been 
improved  so  as  to  double  the  rent,  does  not  pay  double  the  ori- 
ginal tax ;  neither  docs  it  pay  a  less  tax  if  it  be  sufiered  to  fall 
into  neglect  and  impoverishment ;  thus,  it  operates  as  a  penalty 
upon  negligence. 

To  this  fixation  of  the  tax,  many  writers  attribute  the  high 
Mate  of  the  cultivation  of  the  land  in£na:land:  and  doubtless  it 
may  have  done  much  to  promote  improvement.  But,  what 
would  be  thought  of  a  government  that  should  say  to  a  trades- 
man in  a  small  way  of  business,  "  You  are  trading  in  a  small 
way  upon  a  small  capital,  and  consequently  pay  very  little  in  di- 
rect taxes.  Borrow,  and  enlarge  your  capital,  extend  your  deal- 
ings, and  increase  your  profits  as  much  as  you  can,  and  we  will 
not  charge  you  with  any  increase  of  taxes.  Nay,  further,  when 
your  heirs  succeed  to  the  business,  and  have  still  farther  extend- 
ed It,  they  shall  be  assessed  at  precisely  the  same  rate,  and  shall 
continue  subject  to  the  same  taxes  only.^'  All  this  might  be  a 
vast  encouragement  to  trade  and  manufacture ;  but  would  there 
be  any  equity  in  such  a  proceeding?  and  might  they  not  advance 
without  such  assistance?  Has  not  England  herself  presented 
the  example  of  a  still  more  rapid  improvement  in  commercial 
and  manufacturing  industry,  without  any  such  unjust  partiality  ? 
A  land-owner,  by  attention,  economy,  and  intelligence,  improves 
his  annual  income  to  the  amount,  say  of  5000 yV.;  if  the  state 
claim  a  fiflh  of  this  advance,  there  will  still  be  a  bonus  4000yr. 
to  stimulate  and  reward  his  exertions. 

It  would  be  easy  to  put  cuscs^  in  which  the  tax,  becoming  by 
its  fixation  disproportionate  to  the  means  of  the  tax-payers  and 
the  condition  of  the  soil,  might  be  productive  of  as  much  mischief, 
as  it  has  done  good  in  other  instances :  where  it  would  operate 
to  throw  out  of  cultivation  a  class  of  land,  that,  by  one  cause 
or  other,  had  become  incompetent  to  pay  the  same  ratio  of  taxa- 
tion. We  have  seen  an  example  of  this  in  Tuscany.  There,  a 
census  or  terrier  was  made  in  1496,  wherein  the  plains  and  vallies 
were  rated  very  low,  on  account  of  the  frequent  floods  and  inun- 
dations, which  prevented  any  regular  and  profitable  cultivation : 
while  the  uplands,  that  were  then  the  only  cultivated  spots, 
were  rated  very  high.  Since  then,  the  torrents  and  inundations 
have  been  confined  by  drainage  and  embankment,  and  the  plains 
reduced  to  fertility ;  their  produce  being  comparatively  exempt 
from  tax,  came  to  market  cheaper  than  that  of  the  uplands, 
which,  consequently,  were  unable  to  maintain  the  competition, 
under  the  pressure  of  disproportionate  taxation,  and  have  gradu^ 
ally  been  abandoned  and  deserted.*  Whereas,  had  the  tax  been 
adjusted  to  the  change  of  circumstances,  both  might  have  been 
cultivated  together. 

*  For&onnmf,  Principe^  ei  OUerv.  Slc,  torn.  ii.  p.  347« 
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In  speaking  of  a  tax,  peculiar  to  a  particular  nation,  I  have 
uaed  it  merely  in  illustration  of  general  and  universal  priuciples. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF   NATIONAL   DEBT. 

SECTION  L 

€f  the  Contracting  Debt  by  National  Authority,  and  rfiia  gene 

rat  Effect. 

Thbbe  is  this  grand  distinction  between  an  individual  \K>TTo^er 
and  a  borrowing  government,  that,  in  general,  the  former  borrows 
capital  for  the  purpose  of  beneficisd  employment,  the  latter  for  the 
purpose  of  barren  consumption  and  expenditure.  A  nation  bor- 
rows, either  to  satisfy  an  unlocked  for  demand,  or  to  meet  an  ex- 
traordinary emergency ;  to  which  ends,  the  loan  may  prove  efiec- 
tual  or  ineffectual :  but,  in  either  case,  the  whole  sum  borrowed  is 
80  much  value  consumed  and  lost,  and  the  public  revenue  remains 
burthened  with  the  interest  upon  it. 

Melon  maintains,  that  national  debt  is  no  more  than  a  debt 
from  the  right  hand  to  the  left,  which  nowise  enfeebles  the  body 
politic.    But  he  is  mistaken ;  the  state  is  enfeebled,  inasmuch 
as  the  capital  lent  to  its  government,  having  been  dcs»troyed  in 
the  consumption  of  it  by  the  government,  can  no  longer  yield  any 
body  the  profit,  or  in  other  words,  the  interest,  it  might  earn,  in 
the  character  of  a  productive  means.     Wherewith,  then,  is  the 
government  to  pay  the  interest  of  its  debt  ?     Why,  with  a  portion 
of  the  revenue  arising  from  some  other  source,  which  it  must 
transfer  from  the  tax-payer  to  the  public  creditor  for  the  purposi'. 
Before  the  act  of  borrowing,  there  will  have  been  in  existence 
two  productive  capitals,  each  of  them  yielding,  or  capable  of 
yielding,  revenue  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  capital  about  to  be  lent  to  go> 
vemment,  and  a  capital  whereon  the  future  tax-payers  derive  that 
revenue,  which  is  about  to  be  applied  in  satisfaction  of  the  inte- 
rest upon  the  capital  lent.     Afler  the  act  of  borrowing,  there  will 
remain  but  one  of  these  capitals;  viz.  the  latter  of  the  two, 
whereof  the  revenue  is  thenceforward  no  longer  at  the  disposal 
of  its  former  possessors,  the  present  tax-payers,  since  it  must  be 
taken  in  some  form  of  taxation  or  other  by  the  government,  Ibr 
the  sake  of  providing  the  payment  of  interest  to  its  creditors. 
The  lender  loses  no  part  of  his  revenue :  the  only  loser  is  the 
payer  of  taxes. 
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People  are  apt  to  suppose,  that,  because  national  loans  do  not 
necessarily  occasion  any  diminution  of  the  national  money  or 
specie,  therefore,  they  occasion,  not  a  loss  but  merely  a  transfer, 
of  national  wealth.  With  a  view  to  the  more  ready  exposure  of 
this  fallacy,  I  have  subjoined  a  synoptical  table,  showing  what 
becomes  of  the  sum  borrowed,  and  whence  the  public  creditor's 
interest  is  satisfied.* 

When  a  government  borrows,  it  either  does  or  does  not  engage 
to  repay  the  principal.  In  the  latter  case  it  grants  what  is  called, 
a  perpetual  annuity.  Redeemable  loans  are  capable  of  infinite 
variety  in  the  terms,  llie  principal  is  contracted  to  be  repaid, 
sometimes  gradually,  and  in  the  way  of  lottery ;  sometimes  by 
instalments  payable  together  with  the  interest,  sometimes  in 
the  way  of  increased  interest,  with  condition  to  expire  on  the 
death  of  the  lender;  as  in  the  case  of  tontines  and  life-an- 
nuities, whereof  the  latter  determine  on  the  death  of  the  indivi- 
dual lender ;  whereas,  in  tontines,  the  full  interest  continues  to  be 
divided  amongst  the  survivors,  until  the  whole  of  the  lives  have 
expired. 

Tontines  and  life-annuities  are  very  improvident  modes  of  bor- 
rowing; for  the  borrower  remains  throughout  liable  to  the  full 
rate  of  interest,  although  he  annually  repays  a  part  of  the  princi- 
pal. Besides,  they  savour  of  immorality  ;  oflering  a  premium  to 
egotism,  and  a  stimulus  to  the  dilapidation  of  capital,  by  enabling 
the  lender  to  consume  both  principal  and  interest,  without  fear  of 
personal  beggary. 

The  government  best  acquainted  with  the  business  of  borrow- 
ing and  lending  have  not,  of  late  years  at  least,  given  any  en- 
gagement to  repay  the  principal  of  the  loan.  Thus,  public  cre- 
ditors have  no  other  way  of  altering  the  investment  of  their  capital, 
except  by  seUing  their  transferable  security,  which  they  can  do 
with  more  or  less  advantage  to  themselves,  according  to  the  buy- 
er^s  opinion  of  the  solidity  of  the  debtor  government,  that  has 
granted  the  perpetual  annuity .f  Despotic  governments  havA 
always  found  a  great  difHculty  in  negotiating  such  loans.  Where 
the  sovereign  is  powerful  enough  to  violate  his  contracts  at  plea- 
sure,  or  where  there  is  a  mere  personal  contract  with  the  reign- 
ing monarch,  with  a  risk  of  disavowal  by  the  successor,  lenders 
are  loth  to  advance  their  money,  without  a  near  and  definite  peri- 
od  of  payment. 

The  appointment  to  posts  and  offices,  under  condition  of  an 
annual  payment,  or  of  deposite  for  which  the  government  en- 
gages to  pay  interest,  is  a  mode  of  borrowing  in  perpetuity,  in 
which  the  loan  is  compulsory.     When  once  this  paltry  expedient 

•  VidtApp,A. 

t  In  the  next  tectioa  it  will  be  explained  how  on  unredeemable  debt  may 
bt  extiniruished  by  porchaae  at  the  market  price. 
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is  resorted  to,  it  requires,  very  little  ingenuity  to  find  plaiisihie 
grounds,  for  converting  almost  every  occupation,  down  to  the 
dust-man  and  street -porter,  into  patent  and  saleable  offices. 

Another  mode  of  borrowing  is,  by  the  anticipation  of  revenue ; 
by  which  is  meant,  the  assignment  by  a  government  of  revenues 
not  yet  due,  with  allowance  in  the  nature  of  discount,  the  taking 
up  money  in  advance  from  lenders,  who  charge  a  discount  pro- 
portionate to  the  risk  they  run  from  the  instability  of  the  govern- 
ment and  possible  deficiency  of  the  revenue.  Enga^ments  of 
this  kind  contracted  by  a  government,  and  satisfied  either  out  of 
the  revenue  when  collected,  or  by  the  issue  of  fresh  bills  upon 
the  public  treasury,  constitute  what  bears  the  uncouth  English 
denomination  of  Jloating  debt :  the  consolidated  debt  being  that, 
whereon  the  creditor  can  demand  the  miereat  cmly,  and  oot  the 
principaL 

National  loans  of  every  kind  are  attended  with  the  universal 
disadvantage,  of  withdrawing  capital  from  productive  employ- 
ment, and  diverting  it  into  the  channel  of  barren  consumption;  had, 
in  countries  where  the  credit  of  the  government  is  at  a  low  ebb, 
with  the  further  and  particular  disadvantage,  of  raising  the  inte- 
rest of  capital.  Who  can  be  expected  to  lend  at  5  per  ceaU  to 
the  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  or  the  merchant,  while  he  caa  rea- 
dily get  an  ofier  of  7  or  6  per  cent,  from  the  government  ?  That 
class  of  revenue  which  has  been  called,  profit  of  capital,  is 
thereby  advanced  in  its  ratio,  at  the  expense  of  the  ccmsumer : 
the  consumption  falls  off,  in  consequence  of  the  advance  in  the 
real  price  of  products ;  the  productive  agency  of  the  other  sources 
of  production  are  less  in  demand,  and  consequently  worse  paid ; 
and  the  whole  community  is  the  sufierer,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  the  capitalist. 

The  ability  to  borrow  affords  one  main  advantage  to  the  state  ; 
viz.  the  power  of  apportioning  the  burthen  entailed  by  a  sudden 
emergency  among  a  great  numter  of  successive  years.  In  the 
present  state  of  public  afiairs,  and  on  the  present  scale  of  inter- 
national warfare,  no  country  could  support  the  enormous  cxp^ise 
from  its  ordinary  annual  revenue.  The  larger  states  pay  in 
taxation  nearly  as  much  as  they  are  able ;  for  economy  is  by 
no  means  the  order  of  the  day  with  them;  and  their  ordinanr 
expenditure  seldom  falls  much  short  of  the  income.  If  the  ex- 
penditure must  be  doubled  to  save  the  nation  from  ruin,  borrow- 
ing is  usually  the  only  resource ;  unless  it  cau  make  up  its  mind  to 
violate  all  subsisting  engagements,  and  be  guilty  of  spoliation  of 
its  own  subjects  and  foreigners  too.  The  faculty  of  borrowing 
is  a  more  powerfiil  agent,  than  even  gun  powder ;  but  probably  the 
gross  abuse  that  is  made  of  it,  will  soon  destroy  its  efficacy. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken,  to  find  in  the  system  of  borrow- 
ing, as  well  as  in  taxation,  some  inherent  advantage  beyond  that 
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of  supplying  the  public  consumption.    But  a  close  examination  will 
expose  the  hopelessness  of  such  an  attempt. 

it  has  been  maintained,  for  instance,  that  the  debentures  and 
securities,  which  form  a  national  debt,  become  real  and  substan- 
tial values  existing  iVithin  the  community;  that  the '  capital,  of 
which  they  are  the  evidence  or  representative,  is  so  much  posi- 
tive wealth,  and  must  be  reckoned  as  an  item  of  the  total  sub- 
stance of  the  nation^  But  it  is  not  so;  a  written  contract  or  se- 
curity is  a  mere  evidence,  that  such  or  such  property  belongs  to 
such  an  individual.  But  wealth  consists  in  the  property  itself, 
and  not  in  the  parchment,  by  which  its  ownership  is  evidenced ; 
therefore  afortioriy  a  security  is  not  even  an  evidence  of  wealth, 
where  it  does  not  represent  an  actual  existing  value,  and  when  it 
operates  as  a  mere  power  of  attorney  from  the  government  to  its 
creditor,  enabling  him  to  receive  annually  a  specified  portion  of 
the  revenue  expected  to  be  levied  upon  the  tax-payers  at  large. 
Supposing  the  security  to  be  cancelled,  as  it  might  be  by  a  national 
bankruptcy,  would  there  be  any  the  least  diminution  of  wealth 
in  the  community  ?  Undoubtedly  not.  The  only  difference  would 
be,  that  the  revenue,  which  before  went  to  the  public  creditor, 
would  now  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  tax-payer,  from  whom  it  used 
to  be  taken. 

Those  who  tell  us,  that  the  annual  circulation  is  increased  by 
the  whole  amount  of  the  annual  disbursements  of  the  government,'}' 
forget  that  these  disbursements  are  made  out  of  the  annual  pro- 
ducts, and  are  a  portion  of  the  annual  revenue,  taken  from  the  tax- 
payer, which  would  have  been  brought  into  the  general  circulation 
just  the  same,  although  no  such  thing  as  national  debt  had  existed. 
The  tax-payer  would  have  spent  what  is  now  spent  by  the  pubUc 
creditor;  that  is  all. 

The  sale  or  purchase  of  debentures  or  securities  is  not  a  pro- 
ductive circulation,  but  a  mere  substitution  of  one  public  creditor 
in  place  of  another.  When  these  transfers  degenerate  into  stock- 
jobbing, that  b  to  say,  the  making  of  a  profit  by  the  rise  and  fall 
of  their  price,  they  are  productive  of  much  mischief;  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  unproductive  employment  on  this  object  of  the 
agent  of  circulation,  money,  which,  is  an  item  of  the  national  ca- 
pital ;  and,  in  the  next,  by  procuring  a  gain  to  one  person  by  the 
loss  of  another ;  which  is  the  characteristic  of  all  gaming.  The 
occupation  of  the  stock-jobbci*  yields  no  new  or  useful  product ; 
consequently,  having  no  product  of  his  own  to  give  in  exchange, 

*  ConMiderationa  9ur  let  Avaniagres  de  V Existence  d*une  Dette  ouUigue,  p.  8» 
t  The  transferable  nature  of  these  securities  does  not  invest  tnem  with  the 
properties  of  money,  since  they  do  not  act  in  that  capacity.  But  the  use  of 
convertible  paper,  as  money,  operates  to  create  a  positive  addition  to  the  total 
national  capital;  because,  bat  for  their  agency  in  the  transfer  of  value  in  gene- 
ral, it  must  be  executed  by  specie,  or  some  equally  substantial  item  of  capital- 
Government  debentures  of  stock  require  money  to  circulate  them,  instead  of 
acting  themselves  as  money. 
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he  lias  no  revenue  to  subsist  upon,  but  what  he  contriyea  to  make 
out  of  the  unskilfuhiess  or  ill-fortune  of  gamesters  like  himselt^a) 

A  national  debt  has  been  said  to  bind  the  public  creditors  more 
firmly  to  the  government,  and  make  them  its  natural  supporters 
by  a  sense  of  common  interest ;  and  so  it  does  beyond  all  doubt* 
But,  as  this  common  interest  may  attach  equally  to  a  bad  or  a 
good  government,  there  is  just  as  much  chance  of  its  being  an 
injury  as  a  benefit  to  a  nation.  If  we  look  at  England,  we  shall 
see  a  vast  number  of  well-meaning  persons,  induced  by  this  nio* 
tive  to  uphold  the  abuses  and  misgovemment  of  a  wretched  ad- 
ministration. 

It  has  been  further  urged,  that  a  national  debt  is  an  index  of 
the  public  opinion,  reapeciing  the  degree  of  credit  which  the  go> 
vernment  deserves,  and  operates  as  a  motive  to  its  good  conduct 
and  endeavours  to  preserve  the  pubUc  opinion,  of  which  such  n 
debt  furnishes  the  index.    This  can  not  be  admitted  without  some 
qualification.    The  good  conduct  of  government,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public  creditors,  consists  in  the  regular  payment  of  their  own 
dividends,-  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  tax-payers,  it  consists  in  spend* 
ing  as  little  as  possible.     The  market-price  of  stock  does,  indeed, 
furnish  a  tolerable  index  of  the  former  kind  of  good  conduct,  but 
not  of  the  latter.     Perhaps  it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say, 
that  the  punctual  payments  of  the  dividends,  instead  of  being  a 
sign  of  good,  is  in  numberless  instances  a  cloak  to  bad,  go^Tra- 
ment;  and,  in  some  countries,  a  boon  for  the  toleration  of  fi^uent 
and  glaring  abuses. 

Another  argument  in  favour  of  national  debt  b,  that  it  afibrds 
a  prompt  investment  to  capital,  which  can  find  no  ready  and  pfo> 
fitable  employment,  and  thus  must  at  any  rate,  prevent  its  emii^* 
tion.  If  it  do,  so  much  the  worse :  it  is  a  bait  to  tempt  capital 
towards  its  destruction,  leaving  the  nation  burthened  with  the  an- 
nual  interest,  which  government  must  provide.  It  is  far  better 
that  the  capital  should  emigrate,  as  it  would  probably  return 
sooner  or  later;  and  then  its  interest  for  the  mean  time  will  be 
chargeable  to  foreigners.  A  national  debt  of  moderate  amount, 
the  capital  of  which  should  have  been  well  and  judiciously  ex- 
pended in  useful  works,  might  indeed  be  attended  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  providing  an  investment  for  minute  portions  of  capital, 
in  the  hands  of  persons  incapable  of  turning  them  to  account,  who 
would  probably  keep  them  locked  np,  or  spend  them  by  dhbleCs, 
but  for  the  convenience  of  such  an  investment.  This  is  perhaps 
the  sole  benefit  of  a  national  debt ;  and  even  this  is  attended  with 
some  danger;  inasmuch  as  it  enables  a  government  to  squander 
the  national  savings.  For,  unless  the  principal  be  spent  upon 
objects  of  permanent  public  benefit,  as  on  roads,  canals,  or  the 


(a)  Thr  distinction  between  the  itock-jobbrr  and  the  ftock-brolrr  it  too  ob* 
Tioiu  to  need  an  explanation.    T. 
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like,  it  were  better  for  the  public,  that  the  capital  should  remain  in- 
active, or  concealed ;  since,  if  the  public  lost  the  use  of  it,  at  least 
it  would  not  have  to  pay  the  interest. 

Thus,  it  may  be  expedient  to  borrow,  when  capital  must  be 
spent  by  a  government,  having  nothing  but  the  usufruct  at  its 
command ;  but  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that,  by  the  act  of  borrow- 
ing, the  public  prosperity  can  be  advanced.  The  borrower, 
whether  a  sovereign,  or  an  individual,  incurs  an  annual  charge 
upon  his  revenue,  besides  impoverishing  himself  to  the  full  amount 
of  the  principal,  if  it  be  consumed;  and  nations  never  borrow  but 
with  a  view  to  consume  outright. 


SECTION  n. 

Of  public  Credit,  Us  Basis j  and  the  Circumstances  that  endanger 

its  Solidity, 

Public  credit  is  the  confidence  of  individuals  in  the  engage- 
ments of  the  ruling  power,  or  government.  This  credit  is  at  the 
extreme  point  of  elevation,  when  the  public  creditor  gets  no 
higher  interest,  than  he  would  by  lending  on  the  ^st  private 
securities;  which  is  a  clear  proof,  that  the  lenders  require  no 
premium  of  insurance  to  cover  the  extra  risk  they  incur,  and  that 
in  their  estimation  there  is  no  such  extra  risk.  Public  credit 
never  reaches  this  elevation,  except  where  the  government  is  so 
constituted,  as  to  find  great  difficulty  in  breaking  its  engagements, 
and  where,  moreover,  its  resources  are  known  to  be  equal  to  its 
wants ;  for  which  latter  reason,  public  credit  is  never  very  high, 
unless  where  the  financial  accounts  of  the  nation  are  subject  to 
general  publicity. 

Where  the  public  authority  is  vested  in  a  single  individual,  it 
is  next  to  impossible,  that  public  credit  should  be  very  extensive ; 
for  there  is  no  security,  beyond  the  pleasure  and  good  faith  of 
the  monarch.  When  the  authority  resides  in  the  people,  or  its 
representatives,  there  is  the  further  security  of  a  personal  inter- 
est in  the  people  themselves,  who  are  creditors  in  their  individu- 
al, and  debtors  in  their  aggregate,  character ;  and  therefore,  can 
not  receive  in  the  former,  without  phyinfi^  in  the  latter.  This 
circumstance  alone  would  lead  us  to  presume,  that  now,  when 
great  undertakings  are  so  costly  as  to  be  effected  by  borrowing 
alone,  representative  governments  will  acquire  a  marked  prepon- 
derance in  the  scale  of  national  power,  simply  on  account  of  their 
superior  financial  resources,  without  reference  to  any  other  cir- 
cumstance. 

In  one  light,  the  obligations  of  government  inspire  more  con- 
iklence  than  thoae  of  iiudividuals,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  greater 
solidity  of  its  resources.    The  resources  of  the  moA  responsi- 
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ble  individual  may  fail  suddenly  and  totally,  or  at  least  to  socii 
extent,  as  to  disable  him  from  performing  his  engagements. 

Numerous  commercial  Allures,  political  or  natural  calamiUeji, 
litigation,  fraud  or  violence,  may  ruin  him  entirely ;  but  the  sup- 
plies of  a  government  are  derived  from  such  various  quarters,  that 
the  individual  calamities  of  its  subjects  can  operate  but  partially 
upon  the  revenue  of  the  -state.  There  is  also  another  thing, 
that  facilitates  the  borrowing  of  government  even  more  than  the 
credit  it  is  fairly  entitled  to;  and  that  is,  the  great  facility  of 
transfer  presented  to  the  stockholder.  Public  creditors  always 
reckon  upon  the  possibihty  of  withdrawing  by  the  sale  of  their 
debentures,  before  the  occurrence  of  embarrassment  or  bankrupt- 
cy ;  and,  even  where  they  contemplate  such  a  risk,  generally  cod« 
sider  some  advance  of  the  rate  of  interest  a  Bu&cieDt  premium  of 
insurance  against  it. 

Moreover,  it  is  observable,  that  the  sentiments  of  lenders  and 
indeed  of  mankind  upon  all  occasions,  are  more  powerfully  ope- 
rated upon  by  the  impressions  of  the  moment,  than  by  any  other 
motive;  experience  of  the  past  must  be  very  recent,  and  the 
prospect  of  the  future  very  near,  to  have  any  sensible  efiect.  The 
monstrous  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  French  govern* 
ment  in  1721,  in  regard  to  its  paper  money  and  the  Mississippt 
share-holders,  did  not  prevent  the  ready  negotiation  of  a  loan  of 
200,000,000  liv.  in  1759;  nor  did  the  bankrupt  measures  of  the 
Abbe  Terrai  in  1772,  prevent  the  negotiation  of  fresh  loans  in 
1778  and  every  subsequent  year. 

In  other  points  of  view,  the  credit  of  individuals  is  better  found- 
ed  than  that  of  the  government.  There  i$  no  compulsory  procea 
against  the  latter,  for  the  breach  of  its  engagements ;  nor  do  go- 
vernments ever  husband  the  national  resources  with  neariy  the 
care  and  attention  of  individuals.  Besides,  in  the  event  of  ezter* 
nal  or  internal  subversion,  individuals  may  withdraw  their  property 
from  the  wreck  much  better  than  governments  can. 

Public  credit  affords  such  facilities  to  public  prodigality,  that 
many  political  writers  have  regarded  it  as  fatal  to  national  prtm* 
perity.  For,  say  they,  when  governments  feel  themselves  strong 
in  the  ability  to  borrow,  they  are  too  apt  to  intermeddle  in  every 
political  arrangement,  and  to  conceive  gigantic  projects,  that  lead 
sometimes  to  disgrace,  sometimes  to  glory,  but  always  to  a  state  oT 
financial  exhaustion ;  to  make  war  themselves,  and  stir  up  others 
to  do  the  like ;  to  subsidize  every  mercenary  agent,  and  deal  in 
the  blood  and  the  consciences  of  mankind ;  malting  capital,  which 
should  be  the  fruit  of  industry  and  virtue,  the  prize  of  ambition, 
pride,  and  wickedness. 

A  nation,  which  has  the  power  to  borrow,  and  yet  is  in  a  state 
of  political  feebleness,  will  be  exposed  to  the  requisitions  of  its 
more  powerful  neighbours.  It  must  subsidize  them  in  its  defence  ; 
must  purchase  peace;  must  pay  for  the  toleration  of  its 
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pendence,  which  it  generally  loses  afler  all  ,*  or  perhaps  must  lend, 
with  the  certain  prospect  of  never  being  repaid. 

These  are  by  no  means  h^-pothetical  cases :  but  the  reader  is 
left  to  mdce  the  application  himself. 

By  the  establishment  of  sinking-funds,  well  ordered  govern- 
ments have  found  means  to  extinguish  and  discbarge  their  unre- 
deemable debt.  The  constant  operation  of  this  contrivance  con- 
tributes more  than  any  thing  else  to  the  consolidation  of  public  cre- 
dit.    The  mode  of  proceeding  is  simply  this : 

Suppose  that  the  state  borrows  100  millions,  at  an  interest  of 
5  per  cent ;  to  pay  that  interest,  it  must  appropriatie  a  portion  of 
the  national  revenue  to  the  amount  of  5  millions.  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  usually  imposes  a  tax  calculated  to  produce  this  sum  an- 
nually. If  the  tax  be  made  to  produce  somewhat  more,  say 
5,462,400  /r.,  and  the  surplus  of  462,400  /r.  be  thrown  into  a 
particular  fund,  and  laid  out  annually,  in  the  purchase  of  govern- 
ment debentures  to  that  amount  in  the  market,  and  if,  moreover, 
in  addition  to  this  surplus,  the  interest  likewise  upon  the  debt 
thus  extinguished,  be  annually  employed  in  such  purchases,  the 
whole  principal  debt  will  be  extinguished  at  the  end  of  fifty  years. 
This  is  the  mode  in  which  a  sinking-fund  operates.  The  efficacy 
of  this  expedient  depends  upon  the  progressive  power  of  compound 
interest ;  that  is  to  say,  the  gradual  augmentation  of  the  i^iterest 
of  capital,  by  the  addition  of  interest  upon  the  arrears  of  interest, 
reckoned  from  certain  stated  rests. 

It  is  obvious,  that,  by  an  annual  instalment  of  not  more  than  10 
per  cent,  upon  its  own  interest,  the  principal  of  a  debt  bearing 
an  interest  of  5  per  cent,  may  be  extinguished  in  less  than  60 
years.     However,  the  sale  of  the  debentures  being  voluntary,  if 
the  holders  will  not  sell  at  par,  that  is  to  say,  at  20  years  pur- 
chase, the  redemption,  in  this  way,  will  take  somewhat  l<»iger 
time;    but  this  very  state  of  the*  market  will  be  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  high  ratio  of  national  credit.     On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  credit  decline,  so  that  the  same  sum  will  purchase  a  larger 
amount  of  debentures,  the  extinction  of  the  debt  will  be  efiected 
in  a  shorter  period.     So  that  the  lower  public  credit  falls,  the 
more  powerful  is  the  operation  of  a  sinking-fund  to  revive  it ;  and 
that  fund  grows  less  efficient,  exactly  in  proportion  as  it  becomes 
less  requisite. 

To  the  establishment  of  such  a  fund,  has  the  long-continued 
public  credit  of  Great  Britain  been  attributed,  and  her  ability  atiU 
to  go  on  borrowing,  in  spite  d  a  present  debt  of  more  than  19 
milliards  of  our  money.*    And  doubtless  this  it  ia,  that  baa 

*  Tansittart,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  England,  in  a  speech 
ddiyered  in  pariiament,  in  the  month  of  February,  1815,  italea  it  at  650 
nUlioiia  sterlmg  only,  which  is  hot  from  15  to  16  milliarda :  but  this  esti- 

60 
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made  Smith  declaxe  sinkiag-funds,  which  were  oontnvad  ex- 
pressly to  reduce  national  debt,  the  main  instruments  of  thnr  in- 
crease. Had  not  governments  the  happy  knack  of  aboang 
resources  of  every  kind,  they  would  soon  grow  too  rich  and  pow- 
erful. 

A  sinking-fund  is  a  complete  delusion,  whenever  a  govennneot 
continues  borrowing  on  one  hand,  as  much  as  it  redeems  on  the 
other ;  and  a  fortiori,  when  it  borrows  more  than  it  redeems,  as 
England  has  constantly  done,  since  the  year  1793  to  the  preeenl 
time.  Whencesoever  the  amount  of  the  sinking-fund  be  derived, 
whether  it  be  merely  the  product  of  a  fresh  tax,  or  that  product^ 
augmented  by  the  interest  on  the  extinguished  debt,  if  the  go- 
vernment borrow  a  million  for  every  million  of  debt  that  it  pajrs 
ofi^  it  creates  an  annual  charge  of  precisely  the  same  amt>unt  as 
that  extinguished :  it  is  precisely  the  same  thing,  as  lending  to  it- 
self  the  million  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  re&mption.  Uideed, 
the  latter  course  would  save  the  expense  of  the  operation.  This 
position  has  been  fully  established  in  an  excellent  work,  by  pro- 
fessor Hamilton,*  which  is  quite  conclusive  upon  the  subject. 
The  enormous  burthens  of  the  people  of  England,  the  scandalous 
abuse  its  government  has  made  of  the  power  of  borrowing,  and  ber 
substitution  of  paper-money  in  place  of  specie,  will  have  produced 
some  benefit  at  least ;  inasmuch  as  they  have  assisted  the  soluftioo 
of  many  problems,  highly  interesting  to  the  happiness  of  natiooa, 
and  given  warning  to  all  future  generations,  to  beware  of  the  like 
excesses. 

It  must  be  evident,  that  the  grand  requisite  to  the  effkieney  of 
a  sinlung-fund  is,  the  punctual  and  inviolable'  application  of  the 
sums  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  redemption.  Yet  this  has 
never  been  rigidly  adhered  to,  even  in  England,  where  consistency 
and  good  faith  to  the  creditors  are  a  point  of  honour  with  the  go* 
vernment.  So  that  English  writers  put  no  faith  in  the  exCincCtoo 
of  the  debt  by  the  operation  of  the  sinking-fund :  nay.  Smith 
makes  no  scruple  of  declaring,  that  national  debts  have  never  been 
extinguished  except  by  national  bankruptcy. 

It  has  been  sometimes  a  matter  of  speculation,  to  inquire  into 
the  effect  of  a  national  bankruptcy  upon  the  relative  condition  of 
individuals,  and  the  internal  economy  of  the  nation.  In  ordina- 
ry cases,  when  a  government  commits  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  it 
adds  to  the  revenues  of  the  tax-payers  the  whole  amount  that  it 
discontinues  paying  to  the  public  creditors. — Nay,  it  goes  some* 
what  further:  for  it  remits  likewise  the  charges  of  coUectica 
and  management  of  the  revenue  and  the  debt.  A  nation  bur- 
thened  with  100  millions  of  annual  interest  on  its  debt,  wbeieoa 

mate  is  taken  at  the  loan  and  not  at  the  redemption  price.     Vide  de  P  At^^ 
ierre,  et  des  Anglais,  par  J,  B.  Say,  Paris,  1816.  3d  edit  p.  13. 
•  On  the  National  Debt  of  Great  Britain.    8vo.  Edinburgh,  1813. 
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the  charges  above  mentioned  should  amount  <o  30  per  cent.* 
more,  might  by  a  bankruptcy  remit  to  the  tax-payers  130  millions, 
while  it  stript  its  creditors  of  100  millions  only. 

In  England,  the  effect  would  be  more  complicated ;  because 
she  does  not  pay  the  dividends  on  her  debt  wholly  out  of  the  an* 
nual  proceeds  of  taxation ;  at  least,  not  at  the  moment  of  my 
writing ;  but  annually  borrows  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  the  interest 
of  her  debt,  f  Were  she  to  commit  an  act  of  .bankruptcy  the 
annual  loans  dT  40  millions  sterling,  more  or  less,  would  be  with- 
drawn from  unproductive  consumption  by  the  public  creditors, 
and  be  applicable  to  the  purpusus  of  reproductive  consumption : 
for  it  may  fairly  be  supposed,  that  the  capitalists  who  accumulate 
and  lend  to  the  state,  would  look  out  for  some  profitable  invest- 
ment. In  this  point  of  view,  the  operation  would  tend  vastly  to 
the  increase  of  the  national  capital  and  revenue :  but  the  execu- 
tion would  be  attended  with  very  disastrous  immediate  conse- 
quences: for  this  annual  amount  of  40  millions  would  be  with- 
drawn from  the  class  of  consumers,  who  have  no  other  means  of 
subsistence,  and  would  be  utterly  unable  to  make  good  their  losses 
in  any  other  way,  for  want  both  of  personal  industry,  and  of  the 
conunand  of  capital. 

A  bankruptcy  would  probably  obviate  the  necessity  of  fresh 
loans:  but  would  not  release  an  atom  of  the  former  taxation, 
where  the  interest  of  the  debt  is  habitually  paid,  not  with  the 
proceeds  of  taxation  but  with  new  loans.  Thus,  the  burthens  of 
the  people  would  not  be  alleviated^  nor  the  charges  of  production 
reduced :  c<Hisequently  there  would  be  no  sensible  reduction  in  the 
price  of  commodities;  nor  would  British  products  find  a  readier 
market  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  classes  liable  to  taxation  would  be  diminished  in  numeri- 
cal strength  by  the  whole  of  the  suppressed  stockholders;  and 
taxation  less  productive,  although  not  lower  in  ratio.  The 
40  millions  of  revenue,  withdrawn  from  the  public  creditors, 
would  pay  taxes  only  upon  the  annual  profit  or  revenue,  they 
might  3rield  in  the  character  of  productive  capital,  (a)    The  ruin 

*  In  England  and  the  United  States  they  are  not  nearly  so  high  in  propcnr. 
tioo :  but  the  ratio  is  even  higher  in  some  states  that  shall  be  nameless. 

t  Colquhoon,  Wealth,  Power,  and  Re§ource§  of  the  BritUh  Empire,  4to. 
London,  1814  Stokes,  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Oreat  Britain,  London* 
1815.  Should  a  continuance  of  peace  enable  her  to  square  her  income  with 
her  annual  expenditure,  inclusive  of  the  interest  on  her  debt,  it  would  still 
aflbrd  no  relief  but  merely  arrest  the  further  progress  of  the  evil. 

$  Eoonorojr  in  the  national  expenditure  is  the  only  thing  that  can  miti« 
gate  the  pressure  of  taxation  upon  the  British  nation ;  yet  were  economy 
enforced,  how  is  that  system  of  corruption  to  be  upheld,  through  which  the 
ii^teiMl  of  the  minister  of  the  day  regularly  prevails  over  that  of  the  nation? 


(a)  That  is  to  ny,  upon  nearlv  the  whole  amount ;  tar  the  whole  ffiM 
etther  be  oonsumad  unprodoctively  by  the  ei-devani  lenders,  or  •mbarke4 
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of  the  public  creditors  would  be  attended  with  abundance  of  col- 
lateral distress;  with  private  failures  and  insolvency  without  eiKl ; 
with  the  loss  of  employment  to  all  their  tradesmen  and  servanto, 
and  the  utter  destitution  of  all  their  dependents. 

On  the  other  hand  if  she  persevere  in  borrowing  to  p«j  the 
interests  of  the  former  loans,  that  interest  and  with  it  taxation  also, 
must  go  on  increasing  to  infinity.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  a 
precipice,  when  one  follows  a  road  that  leads  nowhere  else,  (a) 

The  potentates  of  Asia,  and  all  sovereigns,  who  have  no  hopes 
of  establishing  a  credit,  have  recourse  to  the  accumulation  of 
treasure.     Treasure  is  the  reserve  of  past,  whereas  a  loan  is  the 
anticipation  of  future  revenue.     They  are  both  serviceable  expe- 
dients in  case  of  emergency. 

A  treasure  does  not  always  contribute  to  the  political  secarity 
of  its  possessors.  It  rather  invites  attack,  and  very  seldom  ist 
faithfully  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  desl'med.  The 
accumulation  of  Charles  V.  of  France  fell  into  the  hands  ol  kis 
brother,  the  duke  of  Anjou;  those  which  pope  Paul  II.  destinod 
to  oppose  the  Turkish  arms,  and  drive  them  out  of  Europe,  sup> 
j^ied  the  extravagancies  of  Sixtus  IV.,  and  his  nephews.  Tbo 
treasures  amassed  by  Henry  IV.,  for  the  humiliation  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  were  lavished  upon  the  favorites  of  the  queen-mo-> 

in  prodoetive  enterprises;  in  which  latter  case,  it  will  go  almost  wholly 
towards  the  revenue ;  of  human  agency,  in  all  those  countries,  where  tlie 
appropriated  natural  agents  are  already  wholly  appropriated.  Tlias,  in  a 
financial  point  of  view  it  is  of  little  immediate  consequence,  whether  the  taun 
be  borrowed  and  expended  by  the  state  or  by  its  creditors;  for  it  is  sore  to  fo 
almost  wholly  to  the  formation  of  private  and  taxable  revenue.  Nay,  itm 
pajncnent  to  the  creditors  is  probably  the  destination,  that  will,  of  all  others, 
least  expose  it  to  indirect  taxation ;  for  stockholders  are  commonly  amonfrst 
the  most  frugal  of  the  members  of  a  community;  and  it  is  notoriously  to  them 
that  the  government  looks  for  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  loans  it  may  hav^ 
OQcasion  to  negotiate ;  and  herein  theory  is  confounded  by  experienos;^  T1)e 
cessation  of  loans  in  Great  Britain,  consequent  upon  the  redoctJon  of  40 
millions  of  expenditure,  has  made  little  reduction  in  the  proceeds  of  indirect 
taxation.  But  the  remote  consequence  will  be  widely  different  If  the  mm 
be  unproductively  expended,  it  will  nowise  expand  the  national  prodactime 
power,  yet  leave  that  power  burthened  with  its  future  interest ;  if  expended 
prodnctively,  will  expand  productive  power,  and  entail  no  additional  prcasmv 
upon  its  eUsticity.    T. 

(a)  The  momentous  question  or  naticmal  bankruptcy  is  treated  by  onr 
author  with  much  less  attention  than  it  deserves.  He  has  told  us  neither 
in  what  cases  it  is  just,  nor  in  what  cases  it  ia  necessary,  nor  by  what  means 
it  can  be  effected,  with  the  smallest  degree  of  individual  hardship,  and  national 
conftision  and  embarrassment  It  must  be  obvious,  that  it  may  be  either 
partial  or  total,  sudden  or  gradual;  and  that  there  is  a  variety  of  ways  of 
effecting  it,  where  of  some  must  be  far  less  objectionable  than  otliers ;  «s 
for  instance,  by  extinction  of  principal,  or  by  the  sponge,  as  it  is  termed ;  fcy 
extinction  or  reduction  of  interest  only ;  by  lowering  the  weight  or  quality  of 
a  national  metalic  money;  by  depreciating  a  national  paper-money  by  its 
exe^ive  issue;  by  taxation  of  principal  or  of  interest  of  the  debt,  &c.  ^e. 
all  of  which  expedients  it  would  be  impossible  to  canvass  in  the  narrow  Hmili 
of  a  note.    T. 
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Iher;  and,  at  a  later  period,  we  have  seen  the  political  power  of 
Prussia  brought  into  imminent  hazard  by  those  very  savings,  which 
were  destined  by  Frederick  III.  to  its  consolidation. 

The  command  of  a  hirge  sum  is  a  dangerous  temptation  to  a 
national  administration.  Though  accumulated  at  their  expense, 
the  people  rarely,  if  ever,  profit  by  it :  yet  in  point  of  fact,  all  value, 
and  consequeatly,  all  wealth,  originates  with  the  people. 
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